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THE COURSE OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN 1931-32. 

I. — The vStructural Background of the Depression. 

In 1931, the world economic crisis entered on its third year, and as it de¬ 
veloped and spread to new countries and to branches of production and trade 
which, hitherto, had remained relatively immune, the nature of this phenomenon, 
unprecedented in its violence and its extension, became increasingly evident 
Indeed, what at first may have appeared as a chance coincidence of cyclic depres¬ 
sions in both agriculture and the manufacturing industries, has now begUn to 
assume a wholly different aspect 

After having followed the course of Jthe world crisis for a period of now 
over three years, one is driven to the conclusion that, at least in so far as the 
lundamental developments of the depression are concerned, they cannot be 
fitted into any possible scheme of cyclic economic fluctuations Cyclic fluctua¬ 
tions of various wave-length may, indeed, be responsible for the appearance of 
ri])ples on the surface of the main current of the depression, but the depression 
itself, which involves the headlong decline in prices and in economic activities, 
is a phenomenon of a different nature The more one observes post-war economic 
developments, the more clearly one comes to realise the essentially structural 
nature of the crisis. Under many aspects, the economic organisation of the 
world to-day differs from the one which had existed before the war, and if economic 
life is to continue and to expand, it must adax>t itself to changed conditions. 
The adaptation to changes in the structure of world economy is, however, ^ lengthy 
^and difficult process, and while it slowly progresses maladjustments and friction 
<ire unavoidable. 

Examples of structural transformations in world economy, which follow 
on great technical and commercial revolutions and mark the beginning of new 
stages in economic and social development, are naturally few and far between.. 
Moreover, hitherto, they have generally taken a considerable time, and the 
great industrial and commercial revolution which brought the present economic 
and social orgaijisation into being had extended, from beginning to end, over a 
century. It culminated in the emergence, from an agglomeration of essentially 
isolated national economies, loosely linked together by a certain amount of 
international trade, of a S5^tem of world economy based upon a world market. 
This system was in itself the creation of the new indUvStrial technique and rested 
on the rapid transport of bulky commodities by rail and by sea, on large-scale 






f^wiitoty productioji for world-wide sale, on an intanatiannl currency nssure^ by 
the universal adoption of the gold standard, and op the free interaationai luove- 
ment of goods, capital, labour and enterprise, This economic system, which 
was evolved in the course of the prolonged depression of "the closing quarter 
of the nineteenth century, by the time the World" War brought it to an end, was 
still vigorously growing and extending its hold over new continents. Expansion 
was the vital need of this system, and the existence of a world marlicet was for 
it a necessity and provided it with a safety valve by allowing any national over¬ 
production to be distributed over a wide area and thus absorbed, without permit¬ 
ting local gluts to develop into prolonged depressions. The system of world 
economy was equipped with an industrial, commercial and financial machinery 
which it had evolved in accordance with its requirements,, and Which generally 
insured its reasonably smooth working Barring certain exceptions in the case 
of industries of special national importance, the principle of international division 
of labour, ensuring possibly high net returns on the capital and labour invested 
in production, was followed, even if unconsciously 

In the present case, stupendous technical and economic changes were 
crowded in the space of less than two decades. The accident of the World Wai, 
following on the rapid succession of technical inventions, and itself giving a 
strong impetus to their development and their practical application, has so much 
precipitated a process which, otherwise, w'ould have taken many years to develop, 
that the economic system was allowed no time in which gradually to assimilate 
the innovations. 

Jn our review of the agricultural situation in 1030-31 (i), while discussing 
the origin and nature of the present world crisis, we have pointed out how far 
the world, since the war, had travelled away from its former economic organ¬ 
isation. Recalling what had been said there of the causes responsible for the de¬ 
pression, one can realise that, considered as a whole, they really involve vcty 
far-reaching changes in the structure of world agriculture, industry, trade and 
finance In order that clearer insight may be gained into the developments 
which took place in the course of 1931-32, and which resulted from the gradual 
accumulation of maladjustments and strains in the economic system, a brief 
outline of at least the most important structural changes in world economy will 
be given below. 

If we consider the present structure of world economy as a stage in the 
process of structural transformation and adaptation, we shall see that it had 
been reached by a process in which three successive groups of structural alter¬ 
ations have been superimposed upon each other. Indeed, in the pre-ws^t eco¬ 
nomic system there were going on certain processes of ch^ge generated in the 
natural course of technical and economic evolution, which, in the course of time, 
were bound to modify its organisation. These changes, due to the normal 
growth of the social organism, became eventually incorporated in the post-war 
economic system* Superimposed upon them, and sometimes accentuating thar 

(i) Monthly liuUeim of Sootology , jnntmry 1932, aad Ttie Aglfi- 

cultural Situatioti in 19^0*31 Chapter 1 . 
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effects, ^sosn^titnes calling coiinter-tendencies into being, came the structural 
ehauges j>to<iuced by the war and by its immediate consequences, political, 
finaticial ^tnd econ<>mic. Finally, during the post-war period, and especially since 
the beginning of the present crisis, new influences came into play, which, in their 
turn, brought about structural changes in the economic system 

Technical invention and the large-scale investment of capital in tne indu¬ 
strial development of countries hitherto essentially agricultural, were the two 
features of pre-war economy which have, probably, exercised the most powerful 
influence upon the structural evolution of modern economic organisation The 
development of the internal combustion engine, especially in connection unth 
road transport and haulage, as well as that of the industrial utilisation of elec¬ 
trical power, date from the beginning of the twentieth century, but have been 
enormously stimulated by the war, wliich raised them to the position of decis¬ 
ive factors in the transformation of the economic sA^steni. ^When, l^efore the 
war, the countries possessing large surpluses of capital invested it abroad, and 
especially’ in overseas countries and in the Hast, in the development of new 
industries based upon the natural wealth and the labour resources that were 
available there, they prepared the way for the shifting of the centre of gravity 
of industrial production and trade towards the Hast and the Western hemisphere, 
which was one of the eflects of the s^ar Indeed, with so large a part of indu'^- 
triaJ Europe, which was still indisimtably the '' workshop of the world in 
1914, put more or less out of action by the outbreak of hostilities, and then 
having had to concentrate upon the production of war material and other 
necessaries, the young industries of Japan, India and some other Eastern coun¬ 
tries, not to speak of those of America, were given a powerful impetus and 
gained a footing in markets which, hitherto, had depended on imports from 
Kutope. The war ovei, it was not easy tor the former belligerent countries to 
regain their position in the markets thus temporarily lost, the more so that 
their competitive power was seriously weakened by the financial legacy of the 
war, which tended greatly to increase their costs of production. The war, 
indeed, greatly accelerated the process of growth of industries, the foundation’* 
of which weie laid by the investment policy of the “preceding decades, in othci 
parts of the world. An example of this development was the »ron industry of 
British India, the output of which had increased more than fourfold during the 
decade following 19x4. The cotton industry of India and Japan is another On 
the morrow of the war, the addition of the output of these nenvly developed 
industries in other parts of the wotid to the restored or even increased pro¬ 
ductive capacity of European industrial countries, was bound to create diffi¬ 
culties and to catise serious dislocations in the currents of international trade 
The development of the intenial combustion ^gine in its application to 
road transport had manifold consequences, the comlrfned effects of which are 
short of reVedutionory, It not only diminished the traffic on railways and 
thfur earning capaciity» but had other important effects as well,"industrial and 
fluouciaL Financially, it 4 epriued railway aecuritiea, one of the «uost import¬ 
ant pre-war forms of capitai investment, of mueb of their former attraction* 
Indusstridly, it diminish^ the need f^t new railway lines, which in many cases. 
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could be replaced by roads, and thus reduced the demands made by railway 
construction upon the iron and steel industries. Besides, the development of 
motor transport brought to the front two industries which, hitherto, had been 
relatively of minor importance, but now came to occupy a place beside iron 
and coal both on the capital market and in the evolution of colonial and 
international policy. Mineral oil and rubber, as key industries in modem civil¬ 
isation, owe their position to the progress of the internal combustion engine. 

Considered from the agricultural point of view, the rapid development of 
mechanical road transport was also an event of vast significance. Its two 
effects most important for the structure of the agricultural industry, were the 
shattering of the sheltered position formerly occupied by the production of 
fresh milk and some other highly perishable agricultural and horticultural pro¬ 
ducts and the reduction it caused in the consumption of feed grains and hay. 
Indeed, districts in which the production of fresh milk was possible, before the 
advent of the motor-lorry or van, were confined to the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of towns or railway stations, and the quasi-monopoly of the farmers 
in these localities was for them a great economic advantage. Now, the motor- 
lorry has changed the position completely, by permitting these formerly shelt¬ 
ered branches of production to be extended over far larger territories, with 
the result that when, in their flight from the depression, farmers turned in 
their numbers to these branches, they also became increasingly affected by 
the crisis. At the same time, the substitution of the motoi for horse power 
in the cities and the increasing mechanisation of the armies, could not fail 
to exercise its effects upon the demand for oats, barley and hav, thus contribut¬ 
ing to the depression of the prices of these products. 

Yet, in its revolutionising effect upon the agricultural industry, more 
important still was the development of the internal combustion engine in its 
application to purely agricultural work, in the form of the motor tractor. 
Combined with the harvester-thresher, the tractor, since the war, has been 
certainly one of the most important factors in the structiufil transformation 
of agriculture and in the creation of those maladjustments and dislocations 
which are largely responsible for the present depression. 

The development of mechanisation in agriculture was greatly stimulated 
by the war, not only because of the technical progress achieved at that time, 
under pressure of military requirements, in the evolution of the caterpillar, 
but also because of the vital importance of assuring the highest possible output 
of agricultural products with a minimum expenditure of labour. 

Combined with the disappearance ot Russia, as an exporter of cereals, 
from the world market, and her replacement during and since the war by 
overseas countries, the progress of mechanisation was bound to cause serious 
dislocations in the organisation of world agriculture. Indeed, the structure 
of agricultural production and of trade in agricultural! products was largely 
transformed by the fact that the j^ace of Russia* whpae p:j:pd^ictiou increased 
slowly and graduaHy, ulong ViA' the growth of her agricultural population* 
and whose exports of wheat showed even a tendency to diminish with the 
expansion of her indtistry and the consequent increase in/the demand of the 
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home market, was takwi by the countries of the New World, Their agricul¬ 
tural organisation, largely based on production for export, on abundant land 
and on an extensive system of cultivation, was essentially different from that 
of Russia, and permitted them to extend the area of crops very rapidly. The 
two limiting factors in the extension of their agricultural production were prices 
and labour; and when the war raised the prices sufficiently to encourage pro¬ 
duction, and labour-saving machinery brought a solution to the labour pro¬ 
blem, they were in a position to respond to the demands made on them by 
Europe almost immediately. The balance of production for the world market 
was thus suddenly shifted from the Old to the New World, a development 
which, welcome as it was under pressure of war-time emergency, was pregnant 
with dangers in the long run. 

Indeed, though the cultivation in the Old World cannot be extended rap¬ 
idly, it has the advantage that it increases apace with the growth of agri¬ 
cultural i)opulation and its diffusion by way of internal colonisation over 
hitherto unoccupied territories. It is, accordingly, generally able to consolidate and 
to hold the positions it has conquered, and the question of retreat as a rule 
does not arise. In the New World the position is different, and when, with 
the restoration of European agriculture after the war, the increase in production, 
which was achieved at short notice, began to be felt as an embarrassment, there 
arose a difficult situation. The greatest increase had taken place in what were 
practically single-crop regions in the United States, Canada, Australia and the 
Argentine, and a reduction in the wheat area was made difficult by the absence 
of any paying alternative to the cultivation of wheat. As a result, in the United 
States, for instance, any reduction that had taken place in the area sown to 
wheat between 1926 and 1929 was confined to the North-Atlantic and New 
England regions, with more developed and varied farming, while in the North- 
Central, South-Central and Western regions, in which extensive wheat-growing 
was the principal type of production, there has actuall)*^ been an increase in the 
acreage. Here, with no alternative open to them, the fanners tried to make 
good the fall in prices by an increase in output. The position was essentially 
similar in the Prairie Provinces of Canada and in Australia, the latter having 
made a deliberate attempt to combat the effects of falling prices by an increase 
of production at lower cost per bushel. 

Thus a situation was created in which the world market had to reckon 
with the continuous production of a considerable surplus of wheat under un¬ 
economic conditions. This^ surplus, so far, it has not been possible to eliminate, 
with the result that large and increasing stocks have been accumulated in the 
principal exporting countries. 

This change in the structure of agricultural production took place at a time 
when the demand for wheat and other cereals was in course of diminution, 
owing to changes in iiuman consumption following the rise in the standard of 
life in the more advanced industrial countries, and to the falling-off of the 
demand for fodder due to the mechanisation of road transport. It in no wise 
contributed to the restoration of the balance between supply and demand, 
either in agriculture or in industry; it tended rath§r to make the position worse. 
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Since before the advent of tnecfaani^tion, the eJd^diott of^ the are^ undet ctops^ 
in the New World as well os in the Old, proceeded apaoC with the growth of 
agricultural |>opttlation, any increase in agricultural production, apart from 
fluctuations due to natural causes, was accompanied by an increase in consump¬ 
tion and by the creation of fresh purchasing power in the hands of the produc¬ 
ers. The mechanisation of agricullute now permits an enormous extension of 
cultivation in the New World to be achieved almost entirely by the applica¬ 
tion of labour-saving machinery, and the increase in agricultural production, is, 
accordingly, largely independent of that of agricultural population. The progress 
of agricultural production is divorced^ from that of coloniaation, and new tracts 
of virgin land can be, and actually are, ploughed up without the simultaneous 
creation of new settlements of productive population and of widely diffused 
purchasing power, which acts as a stimulant tor all branches of economic act¬ 
ivity. In so far as the growing mechanisation of agriculture in the New World 
reduces the need tor labour and the opportunities of employment and profit 
of a number of people dependent on the land for a living, it tends actually to 
diminish that effective demand for consumption goods by a large mass of small 
consumers which is the real foundation of industrial prosperity 

vSuch a development in the New World cannot fail to have very serious 
effects upon the international movement of agricultural population, and, indi¬ 
rectly, upon that of industrial labour as well, and to exercise a very dangerous 
influence upon the economic and social balance of the world at large. While 
before the mechanisation of farming, overseas countries were interested in encour* 
aging the influx of immigrants, especially belonging to the agricultural classes, 
now this policy of encouragement is reversed, and restrictions are imposed on 
immigration. In the social and economic balance of the Old World, as ~ taking 
the long view - in that of the New World as well, the international movement 
of population is an exceedingly important factor, in so far as it permits the 
available agents of production to be combined in the most expedient way 
and potential pauperism to be converted into a producer of new wealth liu- 
rope, the outlets for the surplus population of which are closed, is now placed 
in a position in which an increasing number of people depends on a diminishing 
income from the land At the same time, the New World, the economic pro¬ 
gress of which depends in the first instance on the exploitation of its own resources, 
which demands a combination of growing population and increasing investment 
of capital, needs a harmonious development of supply and demand as -a basis 
for economic expansion For it, the increase in population is an essential con¬ 
dition of progress, and m the long run it cannot escape from the effects of the 
growing disequilibrium between the production of goods and the increase in 
population which ensures for them an effective demand. In the economic struc¬ 
ture of the post-war world the balauce bate is dangerously upset. 

Another important aspect of the situation created by the development of 
extensive production in the New World, ate its effects upon the position of the 
peasant farmer in the Old World. 

The technical revolution in agriculture, which leads to the' adoption ol 
mass-production methods in largely m^hanised cereal fatms overseasi has an 
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infltieno^ u|>on the position of the peasant farmer, somewhat similar to that of the 
iftdnstml revolution of the nineteenth century upon the independent craftsman. 
For a time, the peasant goes on growing the crops affected by oversea competition, 
at the expense of a lowering of his standard of life. In the process, he naturally 
reduces his effective demand for manufactured goods, with results detrimental 
to industrial production. If and when the limits of such compression of expend¬ 
iture are reached, and competition still makes itself felt, there remains th^^ alter¬ 
native of either liquidating and selling out, or changing over to some other 
branch of agricultural production which enjoys a relatively sheltered position 
Just as some craftsmen have been able to survive the industrial revolution by 
concentrating on the production of articles of more or less individual taste, in 
which industry mingles with art, so peasant farmers can escape competition 
by diverting their efforts to branches of agriculture in which mass production 
is either technically impossible, or economically does not pay. Dairy farming, 
the raising of animals, potfltry, vegetable and fruit-growing have, indeed, largely 
provided a means of escape for the threatened peasants and small-holders, whose 
position as arable farmers became untenable owing to oversea competition. 
Such transition, on the large scale demanded by present conditions, depends 
for its success on the existence of a market sufficienth’' large and wealthy to 
absorb the increase in the finer and more expensive products of farming at re¬ 
munerative prices. Now, however, the industrial depression causes so heavy 
and continuous a reduction in the purchasing capacity of the non-agricultural 
population, that conditions are by no means favourable to such a transition, 
and though it takes place on a considerable scale in certain countries and regions, 
it generally tends to depress the prices of the products the output of which has 
been increased. 

Indeed, under present conditions, in the agricultural countries of Europe 
dependent on the export of their products, the peasant population, in spite of 
the drastic agrarian reforms carried out in their favour since the war, find their 
standard of life reduced to a level often actually lower than that of landless 
agricultural labourers before the war and the depression. In the cereal-importing 
countries of Europe, the great bulk of the peasantry are only enabled to make 
both ends meet, and that rather precariously, owing to high tariff, barriers 
which keep overseas competition at bay. Yet, even in the countries where 
protection is most effective, the standard of life of the farmers is generally lowered 
Indeed, the traditional agrarian organisation of Europe, on which for centuries 
bad rested its social, ecohomic and political system, is now passing through a 
period of severe trial. To save it from dissolution, energetic protective measures 
are being applied, which enable the peasant population to live, though on a re¬ 
duced scale of well-being, and to go on producing, though their production, if 
left to itself, would be submerged by overseas competition. The peasant, for 
so long the bio$t solid element in the economic system, is now faced with a pro¬ 
blem of vital importanoe : that of finding ways of adaptation to the changed 
structure of the agricultural industry. > ^ 

In all this revolution, technical and economic, which has upset the balance of 
agricnlture all ove/the ^orld, the developmfent of the internal combustion engine 
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l^as played a part of enormous importance. Its influence can only be compared 
whith that of the railway and the steamship upon the agricultural evolution of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The modem development of electrical power is another technical factor 
the influence of which upon the structural evolution of the economic system can 
hardly be overestimated. The immediate effect of the extensive use of electricity 
for power purposes is that it makes industries increasingly independent of the 
proximity of coalfields, thus shattering the quasi-monopoly which had hitherto 
heea enjoyed by certain countries or districts in this respect. When water 
power can be used for the generation of electrical current, the independence of 
industrial production and of the railways from coal becomes complete, and 
regions which had hitherto lacked the power necessary for their industrial de¬ 
velopment are enabled to appear on the world market as industrial producers. 
Though still relatively little used in farming, in the future development of agri¬ 
culture and of allied rural and agricultural industries electrical power is also 
bound to play an important part. The extent to which the substitution of 
water power for coal in the production of electrical current progresses, is shown 
by the Jact that the aggregate output of current generated by water ]>ower is 
estimated to have doubled between 191} and 1925. {since then, many new 
powerful installations have been completed, so that in 1932 the output should 
be much larger than it was in 1925. According to the same estimate, the elec¬ 
trical power output of the installations existing in IQ25 amounted to at least 
60 milliards of kilowatt-hours, which represented the equivalent of bo million 
tons of coal (i). While, in the nineteenth century, any extension of industry 
or of railways involved an increased demand for coal, the growing use of water 
power now makes industrial development largely independent of coal for the 
generation of energy. The dislocation this is bound to produce in an economic 
system of which coal and iron were the two principal mainstays ever since the 
industrial revolution of the nineteenth centur}^ had brought it into being, can 
easily be imagined. The great .slowing-down in the construction of railways, 
to which we have referred above as a consequence of the development of mechan¬ 
ical road transport, has also deprived the iron and steel industries ot one of the 
important stimuli to expansion. 

At the same time, modern technical developments, especially in connection 
with the electrical industry and aircraft construction, have greatly increased 
the importance of non-ferrous and coloured metals. Indeed, oil-fields, coloured 
metal deposits and rubber plantations have acquired an altogether exceptional 
importance iu the present-day economic organisation. As a condition of eco¬ 
nomic power in the modern industrial civilisation, their possession tends to 
approach in importance that of coal and iron deposits in the nineteenth century, 
not because these latter have become less necessary, but on account of the 
essential complementary character of these materials jn the scheme of fnodem 
economic development. That this involves very important di^ocations in the 


(i) B. Har^^. Sirukturwandlungcn der VVeltwatsch.ift. WeitwirtscHafUich^s Archiv, 25 Bond, 
Januar X927, Heft 1, 35. 10. 
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economic system and in international trade, hardly needs stressing. Interna¬ 
tional relations and the trend of colonial policy of the industrial nations, which 
have to supplement their national resources by assuring regular supplies of one 
or more of these essential elements from outside, are, not unnaturally, seriously 
affected and modified by this factor. 

Along with these technical developments which have so far-reaching an 
influence upon the structural evolution of the economic system, and which con¬ 
tribute to making the present economic organisation so different from that of 
the pre-war world, otner developments should also be noted. Among these, 
the continual extension of the field of concerted and planned action in industry 
and trade is one of the most remarkable and the most important in its in¬ 
fluence upon the structure and the functioning of the economic system. This 
growth of organised efforts on the part of various branches of production aiming 
at the deliberate control of their output and prices, is largely due to the very 
fact that, in recent years, so many shifts and dislocations have taken place 
in the economic life of the world, that some sort of (uder must be evolved out 
of the existing chaos, and economic activities must somehow be oiganised. 
The importance of these attempts, by the con^^titutiim of cartels and syn¬ 
dicates, as well as by international agreementvs betw'cen such organisations, 
aiming at combined industrial action, to create nuclei of “ organised eco¬ 
nomy is very considerable and tends to increase. Whether or not they are 
the forerunners of a new era, in which organised and planned economy 
will replace the existing system, still, at least theoretically, based on the 
principle of free competition, is a question which cannot be discussed here. 
But the part they play under present conditions, by applying the principle 
of organised control to an increasingly large sector of the economic system, 
has a very great interest for the student of the present world crisis. In fact, 
by assuring a certain control over an important section of the market, they 
reduce the scope of automatic action of its apparatus of adjustment, and tend 
to throw all the burden of disorganisation upon the unorganised branches of 
industry and trade, among which agriculture is by far the most important. 
As l^rof. Wagemanu sa^^s, though organised economy {gebundene Wirischaff) 
aims at stabilizing conditions, in actual fact the control of certain branches of 
economic activities tends to increase the fluctuations in the unorganised 
branches (i). 

The attempts at concerted action, by industries in the fonn of cartels and 
other similar organisations, and by labour in trades unions, are certainly not the 
products of post-war development, and date from the pre-war economic system ; 
but since the war their development assumed far greater proportions and their 
influence upon economic life increased enormously. In Germany alone, cartels 
and similar organisations, which, before the war, numbered 500 to 600 in all, 
ill 1925 had reached a total of well over 2.000, embracing all the most important 
branches of production. In other countries, even those where, l>efore, the move¬ 
ment had made no progress, it has now assumed large proportions, with 


(I) E. Wagemann. Slru^tur und Rythnats der WeUwirlschaft, p. 50. 
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the result that the field of *‘^t>rgaui»ed economy " ww includes practically all 
the basic industries in the more important industrial countries of Eutope* The 
branches so organised in Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, Checho¬ 
slovakia, Austria, Poland, Holland, Switzerland and some other countries, aise 
the mining, metallurgical, metal-working, engineering, textile and chemical 
industries. The same applies to some other branches of production, such as 
the leather industry, the manufacture of foodstuffs, the electrical and some other 
industries, in certain countries in which they play an important part. By 
means of international agreements between national combinations, the scope of 
their action in certain domains is extended beyond national frontiers. It is 
^thnated that, at present, of the total value of commodities exported abroad, 
the products of cartelised industries, whose prices are subject to control, account 
for as much as 70 to 80 per cent, in Germany, 38.9 to 48.9 per cent, in the 
United Kingdom, 46 6 per cent, in France, 12.4 to 25 per cent, in Italy, 44,3 
per cent, in Czechoslovakia, etc. (i) It is clear from these figures, how important 
are the inroads made by organised economy into the world market. From 
the point of view of agriculture, the least organised of all industries, and the 
most difficult to organise, this development has a considerable importance, the 
more so that the organised group of industries includes several in which the 
farmer is vitally interested, such as the engineering, metal-working and chemical, 
on the one hand, and the leather, foodstuffs and textile, on the other. 

All the structural changes of technical and economic nature, which the 
most important have been outlined in the preceding pages, would have been 
sufficient to produce great dislocations and serious strains in the economic 
system, even if they had not been complicated by the war and its consequences 

From the experience of the depression which accompanied the birth ot 
world economy in the course of the latter part of the nineteenth century, one can 
gauge the extent and the seriousness of the difficulties and maladjustment 
unavoidable in a period of growth and structural transformation of economic 
life. If, however, the process of economic expansion, such as that in which na¬ 
tional economies have been merged together in the vast whole of world economy, 
must be painfitl, much more so must be a development in the opposite sense, 
in which economic life, which used to have the world for its playground, is again 
being forced back into narrow national frontiers, and toat at a time when it has 
to shoulder an unprecedented burden of financial comniitments due to the war. 

The tendency towards economic isolation, involving the gradual breaking-up 
of the world market, and the overburdening of productive activities with un¬ 
productive charges, the two intimately connected with each other, are, indeed, 
the outstanding characteristics of the present structural evolution of the 
economic system. 

One of the immediate effects of the war, the economic consequences of 
which were most far-reaching, was the creation of a highly complicated tietwork 
of political frontiers which have cut across long-established trade routes and have 

[1) Ut>o-HoB«»T BvcasLBE&G. Merknia^e der gebtitidenea Wlrtschaft, WtrimhaftsdiCHStf Hjrft 4T, 
14 Oktobei 19^3. 
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seriously impeded the relations among the producers and their markets* In 
spite of the fact that the economic consequences of such extreme division of 
territories which have for centuries formed economically organic entities have 
been forcibly brought home to all concerned, nationalism has so far proved too 
strong to allow a certain measure of economic co-operation or solidarity to be 
restored for the common good. Indeed, the painfully memorable experience of 
the war and of blockade was responsible for the development, even in countries 
least adapted to it by their position and natural resources, of an exceedingly 
strong tendency to economic self-sufficiency. The largely unconscious economic 
internationalism of the pre-war world, with its tendency to an economic division 
of labour among the various nations, according to their resources, was now 
replaced tfy national particularism, aimed at self-sufficiency and bringing about 
an uneconomic distribution of productive activities. Thus, a system of world 
economy based essentially upon the consideration of relative costs and tending 
to produce maximum net returns on labour and capital, was replaced by an 
organisation the basic principles of which are largely non-econoniic. Political and 
social considerations, which, though they have never been entirely absent among 
the criteria of national economic policy, had not, before, generally been allowed 
to override the dictates of economic expediency, since the war have been decid¬ 
edly on the ascendant. 

From the agricultural point of view, the effect of this was that the European 
countries, in which farming had severely suffered from the war, since its termin¬ 
ation have been endeavouring not only to restore, but even to increase their 
agricultural output, with a view to becoming, as far as possible, independent of 
foreign imports of the principal foodstuffs The psychological influence of the 
experience of war-time and financial considerations were combined here with 
the traditional policy of maintaining a peasant population on the land, in spite 
of foreign competition and of the decline in the purchasing capacity of the 
home market for the products of sheltered branches of farming, with the result 
that European agricultural production increased behind specially erected tariff 
barriers. 

While, since the war, economic activities tend increasingly to be confined 
within narrow national boundaries, the world stands in greater need than ever 
before of scope for economic expansion The legacy of debts, reparations and 
other unproductive expenditure which the war left behind utterly upset the 
financial balance of world economy and has had a profound influence on the struc¬ 
ture of international financial relations and, through them, on that of world 
production and trade. 

Indeed, Inr the pre-war economic system, international borrowing was one of 
the most important instruments of economic progress, and the international 
liabilities incurred were, in their bulk, secured on the increase of productive 
capacity they enabled the borrowing countries to achieve. The borrowing coun¬ 
tries were in the position of concerns issuing debentures with a* view to increase 
their turnover and their profits, out of which part was earmarked for the interest 
and repayment of the loans thus contracted. Relatively to the national ^yealth 
and income, as well as to the Budgjpts of the States and of the municipalities 
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contracting such loans, their amounts and the annual payments were moderate, 
even in the most heavily indebted countries. These payments, in the case of 
all international liabilities, public as well as private, were, as a rule, made by 
exporting goods either to the creditor country direct, or to other countries, the 
existence of a freely functioning world market permitting such settlements to 
be made with the greatest convenience to the parties concerned. 

Since the war. the problem of international financial liabilities has 
assumed a wholly different aspect. These liabilities have increased enor¬ 
mously ; moreover, they were due to unproductive expenditure and had no 
counterpart in new sources of national income. Though non-economic in origin, 
they were bound to exercise a strong influence on the currents of world 
trade, which they tended" to divert towards the creditor countries, and more 
particularly towards the United States, as the largest creditor of all. Pay¬ 
ments had to be made in goods, and so they largely were, in spite of the 
strongly protectionist nature of the United States tariff, which, since the passing, 
in 1930, of the Hawley-Smoot Act, became a more formidable obstacle than 
ever to the regular settlement of their accounts on the part of the debtor coun¬ 
tries. The effects of this tariff, combined, as it is, with the financial liabilities 
of TSurope to the United States, on the development of the world economic 
situation have been exceedingly serious, .since by it she made it practically 
impossible for her debtors to pay her in goods except at prices which made 
production unremunerative. Goods had to be exported by them to other mark¬ 
ets, already glutted, and there sold for whatever they would fetch, while 
debt payments were effected in cash. This naturally resulted in the exaggerated 
use of gold in the settlement of international accounts, and tended to increase 
the already excessive concentration of gold in the creditor countries, as well 
as to shatter the foundations of world currency. Besides, the countries whose 
markets were glutted with goods which could not be sold in the United States, 
were forced to raise their customs tariffs and impose other limitations on im¬ 
ports. This development, as it spread and became intensified with the aggrav¬ 
ation of the depression, tended not only to reduce the scope of operations 
of the world market, but altered all its essential characteristics as an automatic 
regulator of the economic system. With all its wheels clogged by an accumul¬ 
ation of measures taken in self-defence by every separate country, the auto¬ 
matic machinery of adjustment worked no more; neither was any system de¬ 
vised to ensure the co-ordination of national effort and to replace a freely work¬ 
ing by an organised economy. 

The heavy burdens imposed by the war upon the economic system had 
another very important effect upon its structure and its working. Indeed, 
the pre-war economic system possessed a far greater flexibility than the present 
one, since this has been made exceedingly rigid by the accumulation of fixed 
financial charges under which it is smothered. In the post-war economic system, 
the enormously increased Budget expenditure imposes an inordinately heavy 
burden upon all branches of production and trade, thus placing obstacles in 
the way of their adaptation to changing conditions. With a large proportion 
of the expenditure of the nation, us well as of the overhead charges of business, 
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consisting of fixed items of unprpductive outlay, the margin in which it is 
possible to effect the necessary adaptations is relatively small, and the cuts 
which have to be made in it to obtain any considerable reduction in total 
costs are unavoidably large and painfully felt. We have already had the occasion 
to point to the effects of heavy taxation upon the competitive capacity of former 
belligerent countries on the world market, and the consequent dislocations in 
international trade and in world production. These certainly are not the only 
effects of the overburdening of Budgets with unproductive expenses due to the 
war, and it is true to say that in aggravating the depression and intensifying 
the sufferings it inflicts upon the world, especially in the form of unemployment, 
they are, perhaps, more injurious still, as well as more absurd. In fact, as the 
greater part of the margin of the costs of production which lends itself to adjustment 
consists of wages, the industry, unless it diminishes its output, is faced with the 
alternative of either lowering wages, or else rationalising the processes of produc¬ 
tion and thus diminishing the number of people it employs. The more highly organ¬ 
ised is labour, and the heavier the proposed reduction in wages, the more diffi¬ 
cult it is to arrive at a solution of the problem of adjustment by the first of these 
two alternative methods, and the more strongly the industry is driven towards the 
adoption of the expedients known under the name of rationalization. This is, in¬ 
deed, very largely the position in the most industrially advanced countries, in 
which labour, in the course of modem social evolution, increasingly tends to 
become part of the tied-\ip ” sector of the economic system, to use the literal 
translation of the German qualification in the expression gehtmdene Wirfschaff, 
An increase in unemployment results unavoidably, and, in one way or other, by 
directly subsidising the unemployed, by organising public works for their relief, 
^)r by other means, the State is called upon to intervene financially, and its 
Budget is swollen by new’ expenditure. The increase in the Budget is naturally 
transfeired to production and trade in the form of additional taxation, with the 
result that the fixed elements of their costs are again increased, and so on, ad 
infiyiitum. The absurdity of the whole situation is patent; and yet it is a 
standing characteristic of the w’orking of the post-war economic S5\stem, top- 
heavy with the accumulation of liabilities due to the w’ar and essentially unpro¬ 
ductive. 

This situation, bad as it has been always, since the beginning of the present 
depression is continually growing worse. Jn the face of huge standing liabilities, 
the receipts both of the Treasuries of the States and of private business tend to 
diminish along with the disorganisation of industry and trade and with the fall 
in commodity prices. While the charges borne by the Budgets of the State and 
^>f public bodies, by industry, trade and individual households remain nominally 
the same, their real weight is actually increased in proportion to the fall in prices. 
Even a very moderate Budget — an exceedingly rare phenomenon under post¬ 
war conditions — can become an unbearable burden when prices have fallen nearly 
50 per cent, as they have done in the third year of the depression. Budgets 
loaded with unproductive ^penses to an extent which made them excessive even 
before the depression, were bound to become absolutely unmanageable and insolv¬ 
ent, unless an appearance of solvencpr could temporarily be achieved by heavy 
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inroads upon the nation's capital resources or by the widespread abuse of short¬ 
term credit facilities. * 

What has been ^aid here about public finances^ largely appKes to private 
liabilities, and especially to those arising out of borrowing by agriculture, industry 
and trade. Loans contracted under entirely different conditions, dating, in the 
case of mortgages and debentures, often to pre-war times, lost all connection 
with the circumstances under which they had been contracted or with calcula¬ 
tions on which they had been based. Yet these, at least, possess the advant¬ 
age of having been contracted under more favourable conditions, when credit 
was cheap. Post-war loans, made under conditions of an unprecedented dearth 
of capital, are a much heavier burden upon production and trade. Gross 
profits, especially in farming, have not infrequently fallen below the net interest 
of the debts, with the result that they cannot be met, and in the countries most 
affected by the crisis, arrangements have to be made by the banks in order to 
avoid wholesale foreclosures. For some time already the position with regard 
to the mortgage indebtedness of agricultural land has been exceedingly grave, 
especially in the countries of Central and Eastern Europe suffering from a chronic 
shortage of capital, where land credit has always been expensive and scarce In 
1931, an attempt was made by the League of Nations to organise an interna¬ 
tional land mortgage institution which would provide funds for the extension of 
their lending operations to the national land banks and help them to reduce 
the cost of long-term and intermediate credit to agriculture. The projected 
credit institution, however, has not so far materialised, owing to the financial 
crisis which broke out while the Convention was being approved and signed 
in Geneva. 

This leads us to the examination of post-war changes in the structure of the 
currency system and of the money and capital market, and of their influence-upon 
the working of world economy. 

The outstanding feature of the post-war situation with regard to the organ¬ 
isation and functioning of the currency and credit system, not unnatural consid¬ 
ering the condition of international indebtedness and the strain it put upon 
public finances, was the decisive importance which the balance of pa> ments 
acquired as a criterion of monetary and credit policy. Indeed, it may be said 
that the imprint of this constant preoccupation with the problem of providing 
the wherewithal to meet foreign liabilities is borne by all the financial and com¬ 
mercial policy of the post-war period, to which it lends a decidedly mercantilist 
colour. 

This mercantilist bias of modem policy in the field of international trade, 
currency and finance, apart from the constant pressure upon the balance of trade 
exercised by means of restricting imports, found perhaps its most definite expres¬ 
sion during the period of stabilization. Indeed, when, between 1933 and 1927, 
European currencies, disorganised by the war and the subsequent wave of infla¬ 
tion, were again stabilised, and a general return to the gold standard or its prac¬ 
tical equivalent was achieved, the dominant pneoccupation of most countries wa$ 
that their currencies should not be under-valued on the world market, since such 
under-valuation would increase the burden of their foreign liabilities. This in- 



volved deflation and a rupture between the exchange value of the national cur¬ 
rencies so treated and their internal purchasing power, and necessitated recourse 
to artificial measures for the support of exchanges which, if left to themselves, 
would have been brought down to their natural level by the currents of trade 
which the divergency of price levels would have produced. Had these currents 
been allowed to flow towards the markets to which importations were encouraged 
by the premium on exchange, no intervention on the foreign exchange market 
could have prevented the specific depreciation of the over-valued currencies. 
Accordingly, if the rates of exchange were to be maintained, as required by consid¬ 
erations of the balance of payments, trade currents had to be dammed, and the 
trade balance kept on the right side at all costs. Hence, trade restrictions due to 
financial considerations were added to the barriers erected by economic national¬ 
ism across the trade routes, and economic activities which alone could provide 
the means of meeting foreign liabilities, suffered unavoidably from the effects. 
The pre-war position was reversed. While, then, economic considerations were 
upi)ermost, and financial solvency was looked upon as resulting from economic 
progress, now the balance of payments, overburdened by unproductive charges, 
became an obsession, and the interests of economic development were relegated 
comparatively to the background. 

The gold standard itself, though nominally restored, did not in effect provide 
uorld economy with an automatically working international currency. From 
what has been said above of the rupture between the internal and the external 
purchasing power of ctirrencies which have nominal!}' been restored on the gold 
basi.s, and of the measures used to maintain the rates of exchange in spite of the 
existing disparit}’ of prices, it is obvious that the gold .standard was not effective. 
The concentration of gold, mainly due to the post-war condition of international 
financial liabilities combined with the restrictions im])(>sed u]x)n the trade in com¬ 
modities, would hardly have assumed its actual proportions, had the gold standard 
been allowed to function i)roperly. As a matter of fact, this was not the case. 
While in the countries whose gold was being drained away, credit suffered a pain¬ 
ful contraction and the deflation was aggravated, in the importing creditor coun¬ 
tries the additional quantities of metal were actually hoarded, without being 
allowed to exercise their effect upon prices by an expansion of credit. Thus, 
not onl}’^ was the world market not allowed to function properly by trade barriers, 
but it was deprived of its instrument of circulation, since the gold standard, though 
nominally restored, was not permitted to be effective and to help the restoration 
of lost equilibrium. 

Great changes have also taken place in the structure and working of the 
money and capital market. Since the war, the money and capital lending activ¬ 
ities have become largely decentralised, the position of lyondon as the world's 
financial centre having been challenged, especially by New York. This change 
was important not only in that a large part of the business of international finance 
had passed to institutions which did not always possess the required experience 
and organisation, but for' reasons even more fundamentally important. To 
ensure the financial service on an international scale, a countr>" must possess 
large surpluses of capitai which can be more profitably employed by being invested 



abroad than at home, the home market being saturated with cairftal resources. 
This was for a long time what made London the world's financial centre, enabl¬ 
ing it to ensure a steady flow of investment abroad, as well as to provide for its 
need of short-term financial facilities. A country, the undeveloped wealth of which 
still demands all that it can afford in the way of capital, and in which vast oppor¬ 
tunities of investment at home compete for capital and credit with foreign bor¬ 
rowers, while under certain conditions it may be in a position to lend abroad on a' 
large scale, is not adapted to the part of financial centre. The position of the 
United States is a case in point. Moreover, an essential Condition of financial 
supremacy, without which no country can become, in the true sense of the word, 
a great international financial centre, is the possibility for the borrowers to pay 
their debts in goods. The highly protectionist policy of the United States, which, 
instead of having been mitigated since, by the war. it became a creditor instead 
of a debtor country, was actually reinforced by the Hawley-Smoot tariff of IQ30, 
militates, therefore, against its really assuming the part of the world's money 
and capital market. Since the war the United States had, indeed, been in a 
position to lend abroad on a large scale, but under normal conditions, it is not 
so organised as to possess large surpluses of capital for investment abroad ; and 
in the .struggle between the rival claims of home and foreign business upon the 
investing public, home investment naturally prevails. 

One of the features of the post-war economic system, which distinguisheKS 
it profoundly from pre-war economy, is the great lack of confidence in the future, 
due to political and economic unsettlement which creates an atmosphere most 
unfavourable to the progress of business. While before the war, the economic 
development of the world had been assured by the investment of capital, now 
the capital market seeks to avoid committing itself for any considerable period 
aliead, and the sources of capital and long-term credit, already depleted b}’' the 
war and inflation, have practically dried up. Except for brief periods of apparent 
revival of confidence, of which the most important had followed the stabiliza¬ 
tion of currencies and had lasted from about 1924 to the beginning of the present 
crisis in 1929, capitalists were shy of investing money, especially abroad, and 
money which used formerly to be invested sought safety, rather than profit, in 
bank deposits and short-term lending operations. As distinguished from the 
capital market, the money market, as a result of this tendency, overflowed with 
resources, and short-term credit was relatively readily available and generally 
cheap. Indeed, the banks found difficulty in employing their deposits profit¬ 
ably, the more so that the great diminution in the creation of fixed capital by 
the investment of savings naturally caused a reduction in the normal demand 
of industry and trade for short-term credit. With long-term credit facilities pract¬ 
ically unavailable, and short-term credit being relatively plentiful and cheap, 
a highly anomalous and dangerous position was created, as both business and 
public authorities were encouraged, when hard pressed for money, to have re¬ 
course to short-term borrowing for meeting expenses which, if they could not 
be met out of current receipts, .should have been coveted by the issue of long¬ 
term loans or debentures. This, indeed, has happened in nthnerous cases and 
on a very large scale in the course of the lust few years, and has largdy con-* 



tributed to the development of the financial crisis, of which more will be said 
later. 

This change in the structure of world economy, involving the practical cess¬ 
ation of investment and long-term credit, is essentially a passing phase of modem 
economic evolution, due mainly to the lack of confidence in the political, social 
and economic stability of the world. Yet this lack of confidence has lasted so 
long, has been so much increased by the present depression and has so great 
and disastrous an effect upon the international circulation of capital, that it 
has to be reckoned with as a powerful factor of disintegration in the economic 
system. Any attempt at dealing with the depression and reviving economic 
activities will depend for its success on the restoration of confidence, as this alone 
will enable capital once again freely to move from the financial centres to coun¬ 
tries which need it for their development. 

Summing up what has been said above of the stmctural transformations 
which took place in world economy since the war, we can see that they left prac¬ 
tically no part of it unaffected, and necessitated re-adjustments and adaptations 
in every country and in every branch of economic activities. 

Production, in industry, as well as in agriculture, had been affected by 
the stupendous technical progress of the twentieth century, a progress greatly 
accelerated by the war, The productivity of human labour had increased enor¬ 
mously, and, especially in agriculture, mechanisation having made the extension 
of production largely independent of the increase in agricultural population in 
overseas countries, agricultural colonization and the international movement 
of population have been* impeded. New possibilities of industrial development 
have been opened, new products and new agricultural and industrial regions, 
have come to the fore, and the currents of world trade have largely" changed their 
directions. Consumption had changed considerably, partly owing to the rise 
in the slandatd of life of the masses in the advanced industrial countries, partly 
as a consequence of changes in production and of the development of mechanical 
transport. The mechanism of exchange has also changed, especially in so far 
as the gold standard, though restored nominally, was not allowed to function 
and to have its effects upon prices. The money and capital market were affected 
by the lack of confidence in investment, by the shortage of capital due to its 
wholesale destruction in the war and during the subsequent inflation and by the 
slowness of its accumulation due to the extreme biirden of unproductive charges 
borne by production and trade. 

Considering the economic system as a whole, the most important structural 
change that has taken place since the war is the almost entire cessation of the 
free international circulation of goods and of the agents of production — capital, 
labour and enterprise — of which the free migration in search of profitable 
emplo3rment was one of the essential features of the pre-war economic system, as 
well as the principal factor of its ceaseless expansion. 

While a high degree of flexibility was required of the econcmiic system to 
enable it to adapt itself to these structural changes, it was precisely in flexibility 
that it was most lacking. Indeed, apart from the changes in production and 
ttade» the economic structure of th^ modem world is distinguished by other 



features, which, contribute in making it rigid and unadaptable. Nationalism, 
with its particularist economic policy breaking up world economy into closed 
national units and destrojung the world market ; the heavy burden of war debts 
and other unproductive expenditure incurred in connection with the war ; the 
haphazard intervention of Governments and private business combinations in 
the course of trade and the movement of prices ; and, last but not least, the 
practical impassibility of achieving a better and more efficient distribution of 
population and of other agents of production among the different countries and 
the different continents, owing to the restrictions imposed on the movements 
of capital, labour and enterprise—^all this unavoidably tends to make the 
economic system excessively rigid and to reduce its power of adaptation. 

The self-adjusting machinery of the world market, which used formerly to 
ensure the balance of world economy and its expansion, had been put out of 
action, and the productive forces, confined within the frontiers of closed national 
economics and smothered under a load of unproductive expenditure, cannot be 
expected to bring the utm6st returns, of which they are capable only in inter¬ 
national co-operation. 

In may be contended, as it often is now, that the machinery of automatic 
adjUvStment, which even before had not always worked smoothl}^ and efficiently 
enough, has had its day and should now be replaced by a system deliberately 
planned and co-ordinated. The point may be argued, and there certainly are 
signs of a tendency towards the substitution of an organised for a free econo¬ 
mic system, not only among theoretical thinkers, but in practical business and 
administration as well. But the world, so far, had not 3"et evolved a system of 
planning, or even of co-ordination, of economic activities, and what is actually 
being done is sporadic and confined within national frontiers, while its effects 
upon the world market are ignored. These, however, cannot be ignored with 
impunit}^; and if the path of evolution of our economic system is that which 
is traced by Sombart (i) for **late Capitalisbn'', and leads through isolated national 
planning, it will unavoidably involve a severe lowering of the standard of life 
and in some cases sheer misery. The system of world economy, as it had been 
evolved in the nineteenth century, made the modern stage of economic civiliz¬ 
ation and comfort a possibility ; and without sacrificing some at least of its con¬ 
quests ill well-being and culture, international economic co-operation, be it spon¬ 
taneous or deliberately planned and otgauised, cannot certainly be dispensed 
with. 


II. — The Financiai, Crisis and the Wored Market. 

In the course of the agricultural year 1931-32, the headlong decline of 
prices on the world market continued, bringing with it a serious aggravation 
in the economic position generally. 

The Index Numbers of wholesale prices of agricultural products, which 
are available for certain countries, tend to show tnat the depression, which became 


(i) W. SOMSART. Die Ztikunft defi Kapitalismus. 
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especially pronounced from 1930, was practically universal, though the extent 
of the fall in prices varied considerably from one country to anothei* 


General Price Indices of Agriculfitral Products. 
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With the two exceptions of Italy and Poland, the dechne in i()3i-32 was 
universal, and in the second quarter of 1032 the index numbers of prices of 
agricultural products in the exporting countries registered losses ranging from 
43.4 per cent in Argentina to about 55-59 per cent in the ^Pnited States. 
Though these figures reflect the actual losses of the agricultural industry only 
in part, this part, if expressed in terms of national wealth and national income, 
represents an exceedingly heavy reduction. Thus, according to estimates 
recently made in Canada, the gross agricultural revenue of the Dominion fell 
from 1,82b million dollars in 1927 to 880.2 million dollars in 1931, a diminution 
of roughly 52 per cent. In the course of the year I93()“3i, the net agricultural 
;*evenue of Canada was estimated to have fallen about 27 per cent. One can 
wdl imagine the disastrous effects of so heavy a diminution in the principal 
branch of production of agricultural countries on their public finance and their 
purchasing capacity as consumers of imported and home-made manufactured 
goods. 

Indeed, the various aspects of the world crisis — agricultural, industrial 
and financial — were more closely interlocked in 1931-32, in the third year of 
the unprecedented depression, than ever before. The fall in agriculiural prices 
in 1931-32, as before, was not an isolated phenomenon, but part of a general 
price movement. 
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This all-round decline in commodity prices in 1931-32 followed a line the down¬ 
ward trend of which had been definitely traced in the coxirse of the preceding two 
years. Yet behind this decline there loomed now a darker and more menacing 
background of far-reaching disorganisation, which no country and no branch of 
production, trade and finance could possibly escape after years of maladjust¬ 
ment and strain. 

The outstanding event of the year 1931-32, which has had severe repercus¬ 
sions in all branches of economic activities, was the outbreak, in the summer 
of 1931, of a financial crisis (i). From what has l>een said in the preceding sec¬ 
tion of the abnormal conditions which had prevailed for years in public and priv¬ 
ate finance, one could see that the strain to which the State Budgets, the credit 
machinery and the currency were subject, was excessive and tended rapidly to 
increase along with the aggravation of the depression. The financial cons‘equences 
of the fall in prices, combined with the burden of public and private debts and 
with the widespread abuse, in the practical absence of capital available for invest¬ 
ment, of short-tenn credit facilities, made for insolvency. The currency systems, 
which, though re-organised only a few years before, rested on precarious found¬ 
ations owing to the almost universal rupture between the exchange value of 
money and its purchasing power on the home market, to^the extreme concentra¬ 
tion of gold in a few countries and to the fact that the nominally international 

(i) Far a fuller accotmt of the financial criais the reader is rderrcd to the World Economic Snrvcy, 
1931-52, published by the l^eague of NaUons. 
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gold standard was not allowed to function properly, depended for their stability 
mainly on the avoidance of any form of inflation, and, therefore, ultimately on 
the balancing of the Budgets, By 1931, the strain on the credit systems of 
countries which have had recourse to short-term borrowing for meeting all kinds 
of pressing liabilities, often of a nature which made such financing risky in the 
extreme, began to tell. With the extension and aggravation of the depression 
in the lending countries, the renewal of credits was becoming increasingly dif¬ 
ficult and deposits were being withdrawn. State Budgets in several countries, 
especially in Central and Eastern Europe, where the effects of the agricultural 
crisis were exceedingly acute, were completely upset, and deficits grew apace. 
Thus, when, in May 1931, the Austrian Creditanstalt became insolvent and had 
to be rescued by the intervention of the Government and of the National Bank, 
with the financial support of the Bank of England and of the Bank of International 
Settlements, this ostensibly local event had a wide international repercussion. 
Indeed, it exhibited clearly the precarious nature of the financial situation in 
Central and Eastern Europe, and as large sums have been placed or lent on short 
term in these countries, and more particularly in Germany and Austria, by the 
leading financial institutions in Europe and in the United States, the difficulties 
of the Creditanstalt were interpreted as a warning. The withdrawal of credits 
and of deposits from the banks of Central Europe became general. It affected, 
in the first instance, Germany, whose short-term liabilities during the preceding 
few years had grown enormously, and in the second half of June Germany was 
involved in serious difficulties owing to wholesale withdrawals. The situation 
culminated in July in the break-up of the Danat Bank, and emergency measures 
had to be taken to prevent the spread of financial panic. 

As the financial disorganisation in Europe extended, the necessity of reliev¬ 
ing the tension, at least for a time, became evident, and on 23 June President 
Hoover came forward with his proposal of a year's moratorium in the payment 
of reparations and war debts. Temporarily, this eased the situation, but it 
could not stay the spread of the financial crisis, as disorganisation had already 
gone too far, and the effects of the outbreak had to run their course. Indeed, 
in the focus of the disturbance financial disorganisation continued unabated, 
along with the aggravation of the economic and agricultural crisis in Eastern 
Europe In the course of the agricultural year 1931-32, Austria, Hungary, 
Greece, Bulgaria and Rumania all appealed to the League of Nations with 
requests for financial assistance. The deficits of the Budgets of the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe, in 1931-32, were as follows : (i) 


Austria (1^31). . 
Bulgaria (1951-32) 
Greece . 

Hungary (^931-32) 
Poland (1931-32) 

RumaiMa (1931) • 
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M 
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(j) Table baaed ou the ftfuxea published in the Report of the Btresa Conference (League of Na¬ 
tions, No. C. 666, M. 3«i. Vn. C. E. XT. E. 77). 
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In August 1931, with a view to staying the extension of the financial disor¬ 
ganisation in Central Europe, the foreign creditors of German banks and private 
borrowers agreed to a ** standstill arrangement, by which their credits were 
prolonged for another six months; an arrangement which was subsequently 
renewed, subject to partial repayment of the advances, when the original term 
came to an end in February 1932. Similar arrangements were made in the 
case of certain other countries as well, with the result that international 
credit operations in Europe had largely ceased, and the advances already made 
became in a large part frozen* 

These ** standstill agreements were followed by the declaration by a number 
" of States of moratoria with regard to the service of their foreign public debts. 
This was done, in the course of the year 1931-32, by Brazil, Bolivia, Hungary, 
Uruguay, Chile, Salvador, Greece, Latvia and Yugoslavia. The payment of 
foreign commercial debts was suspended, in the course ot the same period, by 
Uruguay, Germany, Chile, Salvador and Yugoslavia. Thus, the whole system 
of international credit was affected. 

Meanwhile, the repercussions of the financial collapse of Central Eiiro])c 
spread to other countries, and in the first instance to Great Britain The 
London banks, while they have had their important advances in Germany and 
Austria frozen under standstill agreements, had very large short-term and sight 
liabilities to customers all over the world. Not only, thus, had London been 
affected directly by the losses suffered on the Continent, but, in its position as the 
world s banker, it had to cope with the rush upon the deposits it held on behalf 
of those who now had to call in their reserves. For a considerable time, beginning 
from the German financial panic in July, the London money market liad to meet 
the withdrawal of deposits in increasing amounts, and on 21 September the con¬ 
vertibility of the Bank of England notes had to be suspended, Great Britain 
having thus abandoned the gold standard. This step on its part was followed 
by similar measures in a number of countries. Within the British Empire, 
Canada had already restricted the convertibility of notes in 1929, and in October 
1931, it abandoned the gold standard completely ; Australia and New Zealand 
had allowed their currencies to depreciate in 1930, and now went off gold technic¬ 
ally. South Africa alone, being a producer and exporter of gold, kept to the 
gold standard till late in 1932, though in November 1931 it was forced to 
introduce measures of control over dealings in exchanges. In Europe, the three 
Scandinavian countries followed Great Britain in abandoning the gold standard, 
and so did Finland and Greece. Overseas, Japan and a number of Latin- 
American coimtnes did the same. 

The abandonment of the gold standard by Great Britain, in the midst of 
growing monetaTyj^ and financial disorganisation throughout the world, was followed 
by the adoption in many countries of restrictions bearing on dealings in exchange 
or aimed at the maintenance of equilibrium in their balance of payments and 
at the prevention of capital export. Apart from the standstill agreements, the 
moratoria and the intensification of measures intended at a reduction of im¬ 
ports, which achieved an unprecedented development in 1931-32 under the pres¬ 
sure of the financial crisis, the measures aimed at the control of transactions in 
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foreign exchange, adopted by Denmark, Greece, Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Eatvia, Lithuania, Yugoslavia, Italy, Norway, 
Rumania, Spain and Poland in Europe, as well as Persia, Turkey, the Argentine, 
Brazil, South Africa, Chile, Nicaragua, T^rugtiay and Ecuador in other parts 
of the world, put a new series of obstacles to international commerce and to the 
movement of capital from one country to another. To the difficulty of placing 
goods on a foreign market, surrounded by often prohibitive customs duties and 
other restrictions to imports, there were now added the complication and delay 
of obtaining payment for them, under a regime in which, as a rule, the necessary 
amount in foreign exchange could only be obtained for the payment of goods 
recognised as more or less indispensable. The control of transactions in foreign 
exchange often became an indirect but effective expedient for reducing importations 
with a view to keeping the balance of payments as far as possible favourable. 

Direct restrictions have also developed enormously since the outbreak of the 
financial crisis, and certain forms of such restrictions, hitherto but little practised, 
received a great extension. Indeed, it was characteristic of the evolution of such 
measures in 1931-32, that, though increases in customs duties were numerous 
and widespread, on the whole they seemed to have somewhat receded to the back¬ 
ground, as compared with the preceding years, and measures aimed at the direct 
quantitative limitation of jmj)ortatiou would appear often to have been preferred. 
Indeed, it is sometimes claimed that by such measures alone a real control over 
trade and production can be achieved. 

The s^’^stems of control of import trade most widely adopted in 1931-32 were 
contingents or import quotas and the licensing of imports, while in some cases 
monopolies and even prohibitions were introduced. 

The system of contingents or import quotas, consists essentially in the 
fixation of the quantities of sjiecified products to be imported for a certain period 
ahead The details of the actual application of tms system may vary considerably, 
and in some cases it takes the form of a permission to import a determined quant¬ 
ity of products subject to the payment of the general rate of duty or even of 
a reduced rate, while anything imported in excess of this contingent is liable to 
u surcharge. The system of contingents, in the course of the year, was widely 
practised, especially in France, where it is considered as probably the most effective 
expedient in the control of imports, and is largely applied to the importation of 
agricultural products. In two countries, namely Eatvia and Tttrke3% the system 
of contingents applies to all imports. As a method based on the deliberate plan¬ 
ning of at least certain branches of economic activities and on the consideration 
of the needs of the home market for a certain period ahead, at a time such as the 
present, when a struggle is going on between the principles of econonne freedom 
and of organised economy, this development, therefore, is interesting. 

The licensing of imports, which, in the course of the period under review, 
has had an extension even wider than that of the system of contingents, differs 
from the latter in that, while also intended at the deliberate control of the quant¬ 
ities imported and of their distribution over the different seasons, it does uot 
ijivolve planning for a fixed period ahead, but leaves to the organ of control to 
adapt the importations Jfco the needs of the moment. 
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An interesting development in the actual organisation of international trade, 
due to the financial crisis and to the severe restrictions imposed upon dealings 
in foreign exchange, was the extension of agreements by which trade between the 
countries concerned could be carried on without involving, at every transaction, 
the payment of sums in foreign currencies. Arrangements of this kind take 
either the form of direct barter, each country transferring to the other agreed 
quantities of certain products required by the latter, or of so-called clearing agree- 
ments, by which payments to exporters are made in their respective national 
currencies by the banks of their own countries, and only the balance outstanding 
in favour of one of the two countries, when the accounts are closed, is actually 
transferred. 

One can see, from the brief outline gi^en above, what a complicated network 
of regulations and restrictions, either directly imposed on the trade in commod- 
ties, or indirectly affecting it through the medium of the control of dealings in 
foreign exchanges, was imposed .upon international commerce in the course of 
the year 1931-32, on top of the barriers which were already in existence before. 
This, however, was not the only development of decisive importance for the evol¬ 
ution of world economy in the course of this period. Another event of outstanding 
importance was the change in the commercial policy of Great Britain, which 
followed closely upon its abandonment of the gold standard and led to the 
closing of what, hitherto, had been the only free market in the world. 

For years, and more particularly since the beginning of the present world 
crisis, Great Britain had been the market on which converged the surpluses of 
production of other countries which, hy the protectionist policy of the rest of the 
world, were excluded from other markets. The position of the national producer, 
in both agriculture and the manufacturing industries, in the face of his export 
markets closed against him, and of his own home market flooded with cheap 
foreign goods imported free, was becoming untenable, and a strong protec¬ 
tionist current of public opinion, which had been growing for some time since the 
war, was beginning to make itself increasingly felt. With the disorganisation of 
world trade, which resulted in a heavy fall in the returns of shipping, of foreign 
investment and of the other items of invisible exports, as well as in the diminution 
of the exports of commodities, public opinion tended increasingly to become 
conscious of the country as being in the first instance a producer, rather than a 
trader and a banker, and of the British market, supported by the development 
of Empire trade, as the natural preserve and the last stronghold of the national 
producer, which must lie defended. The financial position, moreover, mad^ the 
restriction in imports imperative. When, in the midst of the financial crisis, the 
real seriousness of the situation was fully realised, public opinion, faced with a 
fresh wave of trade restrictions abroad which followed on the depreciation of sterling 
and the consequent revival of British exports, rallied to the programme of the 
National Government which comprised tariff reform. The Abnormal Impotta^ 
Hons (Customs^ Duties) Act of 20 November 1:931, which imposed duties of 50 
per cent, ad valorem on a large number of articles, for a term of six months, with 
a view to reducing imports and improving the balance of trade, marked the aban¬ 
donment by Great Britain of the traditional tree trade policy. The Horticultural 
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Pr0di4Cis {Emergency Customs Duties) Act of ii December 1931, extended the 
protection to early fruit, vegetables and flowers. The Import Duties Act of 
29 J'ebruary 1932* which imposed an initial 10 per cent, ad valorem duty on all 
imported commodities, barring special exemptions and the commodities subject 
to special treatment under the two preceding Acts, as well as those already subject 
to revenue or other duties under earlier legislation, completed the conversion of 
Great Britain to protectionism. In accordance with the principle of avoiding the 
imposition of duties on foodstuffs and raw materials, practically all the more 
important agricultural products, however, were included in the list of exempted 
commodities, the tariff bearing with all its weight mostly on manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods. Only in special cases duties were subsequently imposed 
on^ certain staple agricultural products, such as potatoes. 

With the abandonment of free trade by Great Britain, an imi>ortant advance 
was made in the transformation of the organic whole of world economy into a 
vast agglomeration of more or less closed national economies. The problem 
of adaptation to the drastic change in the economic structure of the world, begun 
since the war and now completed, has entered in a new phase. 

In the course of this adaptation, international trade, the former currents of 
which have been cut across and im]>eded by all kinds of restrictions, would appear 
to be in the course of reorganisation. With the extension of bilateral agreements 
concerning trade generally, as well as of special barter or clearing arrangements, 
and with the spread of the system of contingents and licenses involving the 
definite allocation of certain import quotas to particular countries, attempts 
are being made to substitute a more constructive scheme for the purely negative 
expedient of raising customs duties against all imports. Yet one could hardly 
ignore the great political dangers of the discriminations involved in the devel¬ 
opment of this system ; while the possibilities it affords for economic expansion, 
as compared with those provided by a free world market, are unavoidably 
limited. 

Turning now to consider the conditions of international trade in agricul¬ 
tural products during the period under review, we can see that what has been said 
above of the development of restrictions other than customs duties, full}^ ap¬ 
plies to agriculture. Indeed, by the summer of 1931, when the financial crisis 
gave a fr^sh impetus to the growth of trade barriers, the duties imposed on most 
agricultural products in the principal importing countries had already reached a 
level beyond whica any further increase would have been practically useless, 
without, howerver, affording absolute protection against the penetration of for¬ 
eign produce through loopholes which had to be provided for imports needed 
for special purposes. While, in July 1931, when prices of wheat in London and 
Liverpool, where the quotations give the nearest approach to what is conventionally 
referred to as the world market prices, averaged from ii 82 to 12.40 gold francs 
per quintal, the general rate of duty on wheat imported to Germany reached 
30.93 gold francs per quintal while in France it worked out at 16.36 and in 
Italy at 16.50 gold francs. In Spain, the duty was 17.00 gold francs, and that 
came into operation only when the prices of wheat in Castile reached a certain 
letel, below which all imporiation of viheat was prohibited. These exorbitant 



general duties were subject to modifications and reductions in certain specified 
casciS, for wheat imported for special purposes; Und these exemptions often pro¬ 
vided loopholes for imports which, had the general tariff alone been in operation, 
would have been excluded completely. In the case of agricultural products> as 
in that of other commodities, it was felt that, in trying to restrict importations 
by mere pressure upon prices, effected through the usual machinery of tariffs, 
one was leaving too much to chance and was failing to exercise a sufficiently 
complete control over the conditions of supply and demand on the home market. 
Accordingly, apart from the conclusion of bilateral agreements between parti¬ 
cular countries, aimed at organising their mutual trade relations, there grew 
up, in the course of 1931-32, a whole system of regulations and arrangements 
the purpose of which it was to assure a complete control by the countries con¬ 
cerned over the quantities of foreign products admitted to their markets, as 
well as, in some cases, over the actual distribution of imports according to 
seasons. 

Thus, to agricultural products were largely applied all the different measures 
referred to in the earlier part of this chapter, and especially the contingents Or 
import quotas and the licensing of importations. Less frequent were monopolies 
and prohibitions, while agricultural products have played a prominent part in 
the list of commodities affected by some of the barter and clearing agreements. 
Though increases in import duties were numerous in 1931-32, they were mostly 
limited to markets of minor importance and have been somewhat relegated to 
the background of commercial policy. 

As to the change in the tariff policy of Great Britain, it mostly affected, 
throughout the whole of 1931-32, the importation of manufactured and seiiii- 
nianufactured goods, while the bulk of agricultural products was still admitted 
free of duties. 

At the close of the agricultural year 193X-32, the position in the various 
countries was as follows. In Germany, apart from the existing tariffs, which 
imposed heavy duties on imports of agricultural products, the admission 
of butter and hops was subject to contingents, any quantities of these products 
imported in excess being liable to surcharge upon the general tariffs. In 
Austria, imports of sugar, butcher’s stock, meat, dairy produce, fats, wine 
and foreign fruit were subject to licenses, while contingents were in force for 
wheat and meat from Yugoslavia, veal from Hungary and pork and veal from 
Poland. In Belgium, the system of contingents was introduced for cattle, meat 
and butter, and the importation of cereals, flour, meal, and wines was only allowed 
under license. Denmark applied the system of licenses to wines, spirits, and 
sugar, the exportation of the latter article being also subject to license. In 
Spain, contingents were in force for chilled meat, coffee, eggs, tobacco and fish, 
while exports of foodstuffs were subject to licensing. In Estonia, the State 
monopolised the importation of cereals, potatoes and pulse, of flour, honey, milk 
and dairy produce, eggs, coffee, cocoa, tea, vinegar, malt, hops, hides and skins, 
cotton and wool, while certain other products were subject to licensing. France 
introduced contingents for imj^rts of cattle, meat, dairy produce, fish, poultry. 
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eggs, sugar, bananas, flowers and bulbs, timber and hides and skins. Special 
customs arrangements have been provided for the importation of fixed contin¬ 
gents of Rumanian wheat and maize and of Yugoslav and Hungarian wheat. 
The system of licenses applies to imports of wheat and wheat and rye flour. In 
Oreece, contingents have been fixed for the importation of cheese, fruit, veget¬ 
ables, fish and Crustacea, sugar, wines and alcohols, cocoa, biscuits and bread, 
coffee, vegetable fats and eggs. Hungary applied the system of licenses to the 
importation of maize, cheese, apples, bananas, silk, hemp and other vegetable 
fibres, and in certain specified ca.ses of malt. In Italy, contingents have been 
introduced for importations from countries having no special treaty arrange- 
ment.s of grapes, wines, barley, fish and malt. In Latvia, all imports were 
subject to contingents, the importation of cereals was subject to a Government 
monopoly and that of oranges was prohibited. In Holland, the system of con¬ 
tingents was applied to meat, veal, and butter. In Noiway, the importation 
of wheat, rye, oats, barley and flour was a Government monopoly. In 
Iceland, imports of cereals and flour, vegetables, fruit, hops, alcohol, fish, 
butcher's offals, and vegetable oils were subject to licenses, while special 
customs arrangements were provided for fixed contingents of apples, bananas, 
lemons, coffee, tea and cocoa imported by sea. In Portugal, the importation 
of wheat, wheat flour and bread is prohibited. In Rumania, contingents were 
in force for the importation of sugar In Sweden, the importation of wheat, 
rye, wheat flour, rye flour and sugar was a (rovernment monopoly. In Switzerland, 
imports of wheat and butter were subject to control, while those of flour were 
a monopoly. Contingents applied to eggs and certain other products. In 
Czechoslovakia, contingents applied to cereals, flour and butter, while certain 
other products of lesser importance were subject to licenses. In Turkey, all 
imports, including those of agricultural products, were subject to a system of 
contingents. In Yugoslavia, measures of control were applied to the exports 
of cattle, poidtry, milk, eggs, and animal products. If to tliis we add the Govern¬ 
ment monopoly of all foreign trade, which exists in the U. S. S R., we can see 
to what extent, in the course of the period under review, the international trade 
in agricultural products was subject to various methods of control, and how 
little scope there was left for the unfettered functioning of the world market 
under conditions of free play of supply and demand. 

Indeed, especially since the conversion of Great Britain to protectionism, 
though, in the course of 1931-32, this had not yet affected her import trade in 
agricultural products, the expressions world market " and world economy ” 
have largely ceased to be an^dhing but conventional terms, to which there is 
no corresponding reality. 

The extent to which the former unity of the world market was destroyed 
in the course of the last few years by the development of economic particularism, 
is clearly shown by the inordinate increase in the difference between the prices 
of the principal cereals in the chief exporting countries and on the representat¬ 
ive protected markets in Europe. Indeed, if we compare the average prices of 
wheat, rye, oats and maize, as quoted in the exporting countries, on the free 
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market of Lcmdoo and Liverpool and in the principal protected markets of Eu¬ 
rope, in January, 1927, and in January, 1932, we obtain striking results: (i) 



1987 

Ooldfr. 

per qu. 

Per ©eat* 
varlstioa 
betweeti 
exporting 
and protected 
markeU : 

193a 

Gold fr. 

per qu. 

Per cent, 
variation 
between 
eaportitt 
and protected 
markets: 

Exporting countries .. 

.26 96 

— 

10.27 

— 

London and Liverpool. 

. 3109 

— 

ZI.14 

— 

Protected continental markets. 

.3603 

330 % 

30.21 

194-1: % 

Rye : 





Exporting countries.. 

.22 39 

—- 

11.98 

— 

Protected continental markets. 

.28.20 

25.5 % 

17.10 

42 8 % 

Oais : 





Exporting countries. 

.16 75 

— 

7.91 

- 

London and Liverpool ,. 

.18.46 

- 

8.70 


Protected continental markets. 

.22 13 

32.1^% 

18.92 

1392 % 

Maize : 





Exporting countries ,. 

.1^10 

— 

6.12^ 

-- 

London and Liverpool ,. 

.17 28 


6.89 


Milan .. 

.20 52 

52 5 % 

16.69 

172 7 % 


This table gives a fair idea of the conditions in which the economic life 
of the world has to go on and to surmount the difficulties inherent in the post¬ 
war situation. Broken up by trade barriers into a large number of more or less 
effectively closed national economies, the system of world economy is largely put 
out of action. The agricultural industry in the exporting countries, the output 
pf which is so little subject to deliberate control, and which, therefore, is so vitally 
interested in a world-wide market, capable of mitigating the effects of local over¬ 
production, naturally feels these changes in the structure of world economy very 
deeply and painfully. As we shall see in the following section of this chapter, 
the year 1931-32 was a period during whicn the agricultural industry of the world 
had been struggling with a continuous contraction of its markets, wliich affected 
more particularly its finer products and was mostly due to the aggravation of the 
economic situation generally and to the diminution in the purchasing capacity 
of the consummers. 

III. - - AGRICTT1.TURAL Co3>fDmoNS IN IQ31-32. 

The problems which confronted the agricultural industry all over the world 
in X931-32 were essentially the same as those with which it had already been 
struggling during the preceding two years, but the aggravation of the economic 

(i) The quotations are taken for tbe following markets and qualities : ''A. JVkeat: (a) Winnipeg. 
Manitoba, No i; Chicago, H. W. No. 2 ; Buenos Aires, Barletta ; Budaplit, Tissa; (b) l/>]idosihnd I 4 v* 
erpool, Manitoba, No. i ; Hard Winter, Nt). 2 ; Australian; (c) Home-grown, Berlin^ Paris and Milan, 
B. i?y<r: (a) Minneapolis, Buda^Jest, Warsaw j (b) South-Russian; (c) Hamburg, Amet. No. 2; Bcilln, 
Home-grown; C. Oafs: (a) Winnipeg, White No. 2 ; Chicago, White No. 2 ; Buenos Aires, Plata ; 
(b) tya Plata; (c) Berlin and Paris, Home-grown; D. Afaizs .* (a) Chicago, Amer. mix. Np. 2 ; Buenc* 
Aires, I^ Plata yeUow j B^iila, Hanubian; (b) I,a Plata yellow; (c) Home-grown, 
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situation generally and the outbreak of the severe financial crisis in 1931 greatly 
added to its difficulties. The situation resolved itself into a continued decline 
in tne prices of agricultural products, but the incidence of the depression had 
somewhat changed. Indeed, though wheat, by reason of its fundamental im¬ 
portance in the general scheme of world agriculture, still remained in the focus 
of the economic disturbance, it was not in wheat or in any of the other cereals 
that the fall in prices was particulartly pronounced, but rather in the products 
of animal husbandry and of other branches of farming and horticulture cater¬ 
ing mainly for the more refined consumption of the urban and industrial class¬ 
es. The fall was also very severely felt in the branches of agriculture engaged 
in the production of raw materials for the manufacturing industries, such as 
cotton, flax, hemp, rubber, etc. In both ca^es, the aggravation of the industrial 
depression was responsible for a further serious diminution in the demand for 
these products, which, being nighly elastic, tends to follow closely the changes 
in industrial conditions. The decline in prices, in the case at least of animal 
and horticultural products, had moreover been aggravated by the pressure of 
increasing supply, due to the farmers, in their flight from the heavily depressed 
arable farming, having largely turned to these relatively sheltered branches of 
agriailture. 

Considering the conditions of supply and demand of the various groups 
of agricultural products, by which the i)rice movements during the year 1931-32, 
were detennined, we thus have to distinguish between two sets of factors affecting 
the formation of prices of agricultural products. On the one hand, there were 
the factors which can be referred to as specific or agricultural; on the other 
hand, the development of the general economic situation was responsible for 
bringing into play other factors, which tended to exercise an increasingly power¬ 
ful influence upon the consumption of agricultural products and, there¬ 
fore, ujK)n the demand side of the price equation. The two sets of factors, be¬ 
sides, are by no means independent of each other in their action upon the 
market situation and prices, since any pressure upon prices exercised by either 
of these two sets of factors, and affecting immediately only certain classes of 
agricultural products, unavoidably makes its influence felt all over the mar¬ 
ket* Thus, a decline in the prices of the products of animal husbandry, due 
to the industrial depression and to the fall in the purchasing capacity of urban 
population, prevents the farmers from going over from the cultivation of cere¬ 
als to the raising of cattle, to daity farming, and so on, and thus ultimately 
aggravates the depression of cereal prices* It may be said that, ever since the 
beginning, in 1929, of the acute agricultural depression, the situation, both 
agricidtural and industrial, developed in a way which made such an aggrava¬ 
tion of the depression unavoidable; and from the latter part of 1931 the main 
pressure upon agricultural prices came from the industrial side, in the form 
of a continuous diminution of the consumption of those products of agriculture 
for which the demand, unlike that for cereals, is highly elastic. 

Below, we will consider first the development of the situation in its spe^ 
dfically agricultural aspect, and later examine the effects upon it of the grow¬ 
ing industrial depression* 



Starting from wheat, which, as we have pointed out, continued to remain 
in the focus of the depression, we see, that, in ^931*32, the total area and 
production of wheat in the world had diminished slightly, as compared with 
the preceding year but they were still Considerably superior to the average of 
the years 1926 to 1929. 


Wheat area 
in millions of 
hectares 


Wheat 
production 
in millions of 
quinta h 


Average 1923 to ig2<) 


9 < 3.4 973 -^’ 


1930-31. T05.0 1.049 5 

^931-32... 102.8 1,042.0 


The diminution in the area was far from universal, and the reduction in 
the world total (exclusive of the area and production of the U. S. S. R.) was 
accounted for mainly by reductions effected in the United States, Argentina 
and Australia, all the other principal wheat-growing countries having actuall}' 
increased their wheat cultivation, as may be seen from the table below : 


Area sown to wheat, in millions of hectares. 




2Q 

1930 31 

*931 37 

Europe (exclusive of S 

vS R) 

2 H.I 

2 () 8 

30 7 

Canada . 


9 2 

10 1 

10 0 

United vStates. 

.... 

23 2 

24 7 

22 i 

India. 


12 7 

12 8 

13 

Argentina. 


7 4 

7 9 

9 3 

Australia. 


4‘9 

7 4 

f>.o 


In the U. S. S. R., the area sown to wheat in 1923-29 averaged zb.z mil¬ 
lions of hectares ; in 1930 it was 33.9 millions of hectares, and in 1931 37.4 mil¬ 
lions of hectares. Australia, which, until 1930, had deliberately followed the 
policy of countering the fall in prices by an extension of cultivation at lower 
costs per unit, now had reduced the area for the first time. Europe, however, 
had again increased her cultivation of wheat. The peasant agriculture of Eu¬ 
rope, entrenched behind high tariff walls and restrictions, was fighting for its 
existence against overseas competition which might otherwise have brought 
about its destruction, as an element of fundamental importance in the political 
and economic system of the Continent. Thus, a considerable increase in the 
wheat area, amounting to nearly i8 per cent., but compensated by a diminution 
in that of rye, took place in Oeraiany in 1931. Compared with the average of 
1923-29, the area increased 26,5 per cent., the net increase in wheat being about 
18 per cent. Poland increased its wheat area hy about 9 per cent., and Ru¬ 
mania by about T2 per cent. Italy, though it increased its wheat area but 
slightly, had considerably augmented its production, which had increased about 
15 per cent, in 1931, as compared with 1930, and about 9 per cent., as com¬ 
pared with the average for 1923-29. Other countries, with the exception of 
Erance, which showed a diminution of about 5 per cent, in the area sown to 
wheat, registered no important changes either way. On the balance, however, 
as we have shown, there was a marked increase in the acreage. 











As to ptoductioii* owing to the great inequality in the yield of crops in 
various parts of the world, increases in the area sown to wheat were not alwa3rs 
accompanied by increases in production. In Europe, the crops were gener- 
all5^ ghod, and production increased ; the same applied to the United States, 
where, in spite of a diminution in area, the production was greater than in 1930. 
But in Canada the crop was extremely poor, and production suffered a severe 
diminution ; in India also the increase in area was accompanied by a consider¬ 
able fall in the output. In the principal wheatgrowing countries the position 
in this respect was as follows : 


Production of wheat, 

in millions of quintals. 

19-3 29 1930 31 

1931 32 

Europe (except r S 

S K ) 

. . . . 

<70 7 

3 QO 2 

Canada . 


. . . . 112 i 

111 5 

7 

United States . . . 


. . . . 224 h 

23 i I 

245 0 

India. 


. . . 90 8 

106 4 

91 5 

Argentina . . . 

.... 

... 64 ? 

2 

S 9 8 

Australia. 


M 7 

1 

SI 0 


In the U. S. S. R , the production of wheat in 1923-29 averaged 193.3 mil¬ 
lions of quintals, and in 1930, a 3’ear of ver\’ good crops, it tose to 269 2 mil¬ 
lions of quintals. In 1931 the crops were bad, and the production was greatly 
reduced. Official statistics of the results of crops in 1931 have not been 
published. 

European imports of wheat, always dependent on the production in Europe, 
fluctuate considerably from year to year, and the effect upon them of the re¬ 
strictions imposed upon international trade cannot easily be isolated. In the 
course of the last few years, European net imports of wheat were as tollows : 
in 1929-30, after a particularly bountiful harvest, they amounted to 123.3 millions 
of quintals ; en 1930-31, after an average crop, they reached 152.0 millions of 
quintals ; in 1931-32, with an increased area and a yield slightly above the avet- 
age, the net imports were 139.5 millions of quintals. 

Of these imports, in 1931-32, about 73 per cent, were accounted for by the 
four leading European wheat importing countries, the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy and Germany. The imports of these four countries in the course of tne 
five last agricultural years are showm in the table below : 

1928 29 I9'’9 31 1931 iJi 


TTiiited Kingdom ... ‘>7 <> 54 5 55 8 (>t i (^5 \ 

France.128 145 16 0 215 

Italy. Z 3 9 239 11-5 221 9 i 

Germany.241 21.2 13.0 85 0 $ 


Deliberate measures aimed at diminishing imports and protecting national 
production resulted in a heavy and sustained diminution of wheat imports in 
Germany and a great, though less steady, reduction in Ital3^ In France, pro¬ 
duction was below the average both in 1930 and in 1931, and imports had, 
therefore, increased, ; The increase in imports into the United Kingdom proceeded 
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apace with the diminution in the acreage and production at home, and, the 
British market still being open to the free importation of cereals, surpluses 
of wheat from all over the world tended to flow in its direction. In 1931-32, 
the United Kingdom still continued to play the part of shock-absorber on the 
wheat market, and with France, Japan and some other countries which have 
increased their imports, it helped the absorption of the wheat crop, though with¬ 
out allowing the stocks of wheat in the principal exporting countries to dimin¬ 
ish to any considerable extent. Indeed, the commercial stocks of wheat in the 
United States and Canada, which, from 64.4 millions of quintals in July 1930, 
rose to 90.7 millions of quintals in July 1931, amounted to 87.8 millions of quint¬ 
als in July 1932. 

With regard to the movement of wheat prices, however, an interesting 
phenomenon of relative stabilization could be observed in 1931-32, the headlong 
decline to which they had been subject for two years having temporarily ceased. 
Indeed, the average prices of wheat, in gold francs per quintal, on some of 
the principal markets, were as follow : 



1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1931 

Julv 

to 

1932 

January 

to 

I.,on<l()n and Liverpool, Manitoba No, i 

27 61 

m 

28 09 

Zo.OH 

12.59 

December 

11.68 

June 
10 t)j 

Winnipeg, Manitoba No, i. 

25-79 

25 55 

18 or 

If) 7b 

10, 

10 2() 

Chicago, Hard Wheat No, 2 . . . 

25.01 

23-41 

18 24 

7 ^ 

10 28 

10 (>7 

Buenos Aires, Barlctta. 

24 

22.01 

jS ^2 

9 . 1 ^ 

8 82 

9 0 | 


This stabilization of wheat prices, which later development had proved 
to be only temporary, may have been due to some extent to the combination 
of slightly diminished world production with a certain increase in demand. Indeed, 
the standard of life of the mass of population in most countries, which had ris¬ 
en considerably in the course of the period preceding the present depression, 
must have been lowered by the crisis and unemployment of the last three years, 
and the process of change in the diet of the working classes, which involved 
a diminution in the consumption of bread, must have been largely reversed 
Direct statistical proof of this return to bread is not available, but the combin¬ 
ation of increased wheat imports wilh a considerable fall in the prices of dairy 
products, meat, bacon, vegetables, fruit and other constituents of a more refined 
diet in a country so heavily affected by the industrial depression as Great Bri¬ 
tain, would appear to suggest this interpretation. 

With regard to other cereals, the changes in the area under crops, in 
1931-32, as compared with the preceding years, exclusive of the U. S. S. R,, 
were as follows : 

192$ 29 1930*31 I93l‘32 


of hectores). 

Rye. 191 igg 18.9 

Bariey. 27.3 30.29. T 

Oats. 422 4T 9 41.3 

^laize. 75 4 79.3 81.6 


Thus, except for maize, there was a slight diminution in the area sown 
with these cereals, as compared with the preceding year, but*the reductiem 
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was insignificant, and in the case at least of barley the cultivation was still 
in excess of the average for 1923-29. 

The development of production of these four cereals is shown in the table 


below : 

^ 1923-39 1930-31 1931-32 

(Millions of quintals). 

Rye. 2^7 2563 213.5 

Barley.3^3-2 358.1 311.2 

Oats.523.6 520.4 481.3 

Maize.1,102.3 q44.o 1,103.0 


The output of maize had increased, as compared with the preceding year, 
while in the other crops there was a diminution compared with both 1930-31 
and with the average production for 1923-29. 

The price movements of the four cereals were interesting in so far as they 
pointed to a certain stabiliziition in 1931-32. 



1928 

1929 1930 

(Oold francs per 

1931 

(luintal). 

1931 

July 
to Dec, 

193* 

January 
to June 

r^vc : 

Minneapolis No 2 . 

2 2.05 

20.01 

12.41 

8.06 

8.f>6 

8.72 

liaHt V ‘ 

Winnipeg, Western No ^. 

18.25 

10.17 

•"-•SI 

6.55 

7.2 J 

7 ^>9 

Liverpool and London, Canadian No 3 . 

24.28 

22.07 

J4.24 

io.t)<^ 

1 I .25 

II 44 

Oah : 

Chicago, White No, 2. 

20.8<) 

21.31 


q.37 


9-44 

LiverpiK)! and London, La Plata . . . 

2 V5‘> 

10.00 

10.87 

0-41 

10 08 

9 44 

Matzr : 

Chicago, American mixture No 2 . . . 


10 38 

16 90 

10.79 

Q.29 

7.00 

London and Liverpool, I^a Plata yellow. 

22.51 

21,10 

13 

8. JO 

715 

7.S3 


In the case of cereals, we are dealing with products for which the demand 
is exceedingly inelastic, and of which the suppl}^ is only partly subject to delib¬ 
erate control. Changes in the demand for bread-making cereals, though they 
take place and exerdse a profound influence upon the market, develop slowly 
and are to a certain extent cancelled out by contrary movements. Thus, 
while there had been, for a considerable time past, up to tbe present depression, 
a steady diminution in the per capita consumption of wheat in most industrially 
advanced countries, this diminution was partly set off by the increase in wheat 
consumption in other countries, in wliich increased prosperity meant the 
substitution of wheat for rye. With regard to the demand for feed-grains, the 
diminution due to the replacement of horses or other draught animals by mech¬ 
anical means of locomotion, may be more or less made good by the develop¬ 
ment of stock-farming, and its repercussions upon the market may be miti¬ 
gated. But, as a rule, the production of cereals is much more easily increased 
than diminished, especially when, as now, it largely depends upon countries 
in which there exists no alternative to their cultivation, and when in other coun¬ 
tries it is mostly in the hands of numerous peasant farmers whose traditional 
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husbandry cannot easily be transformed at any time, and particularly during a 
genera! economic depression, A crisis of cereal farming, therefore, when it 
develops concurrently with an economic depression, is a stubborn and prolonged 
disease, With alternating periods of improvement and relapses, and it lends 
itself to treatment only slowly and gradually. In the complex structure of the 
agricultural depression, the cereal crisis, however, holds a place by itself. Indeed, 
it is the independent element of the depression, the one of which the origin is 
not due to any other of its many elements. Originally due to economic and 
technical developments which were part of a general movement towards eco¬ 
nomic espansion, it developed out of a process of growth which, by lack of 
co-ordination and by the accident of the world war, generated a crisis. The 
wheat crisis may truly be said to play a pivotal part in the agricultural depres¬ 
sion, both because of its characteristic independence of origin, and because of 
the importance of wheat in world agriculture. In all the other agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, of which the common characteristic is the relative elasticity of demand 
and the far greater adaptability of supply than in cereals, the depression is 
a secondary development, deriving either from the wheat and cereal crisis, or 
from the industrial depression, or from both. This, however, does not ]>revent 
the depression in these branches from having repercussions upon the primary 
factors from which it is derived. 

Among agricultural products, there does not exist one that has escaped this 
secondary depression. Some of them, such as animal products, vegetables, fruit 
and generally articles of food were in growing demand for years, and'when the 
depression in cereal prices made arable farming unremunerative, farmers began 
to pay increasing attention to these branches, with the result that their production 
increased apace with the aggravation of the crisis, while their consumption was 
already beginning to feel the effects of industrial depression. Here, the effect of 
the cereal crisis upon the field of secondary depression is evident; but throughout 
this wide field, which covers all branches of agricultural production either for 
direct consumption or for industrial use, the general economic depression, and 
especially the industrial crisis, makes its influence felt more strongly than any 
other factor. 

Throughout the year 1931-32, the industrial depression had continued unab¬ 
ated, and the purchasing capacity of the urban and industrial population, as 
well as the demand of industry" for raw materials of agricultural origin suffered 
a heavy reduction. 

According to an estimate made by the Instiiut fur Konjunkiurfotschung in 
Berlin, the world's industrial production had developed as follows since 1928 (i): 


.lOO 

.107.8 

. 939 

J031 . 82 7 

Beginning of 1031 83.4 

Beginning of 1932. 75.2 


(1) Wdchenhertrhi Institute Konjunkturforsckung, No. 6, ii May, 193a. 
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♦The output, compared with 1928, would thus appear to have diminished by 
24.8 per cent. 

The indices of production of the principal branches of industr}" in Germany, 
France, the United States and the United Kingdom are shown in the table 
below (i): 





Gettnanv 

1’ S A 

l'rauc< 

r K. 

1928 




100 

100 

100 

T929 



.lOI S 

T07 2 

100 f 

100 0 

^930 



. 

874 

I JO 2 

97 9 

1931* 

xst 

quarter . 

. 70 0 

76 (> 

104 } 

<)<> 0 


2nfl 

quarter . 

. . 74.8 

7« \ 

lOI \ 

87 1 


Vd 

quarter. 

. (j 8.4 

71 5 

95 i 

8 |. (> 


4th 

quarter. 

. f>2.7 

04 C> 

<)0 ^ 

9i ^ 


tst 

quarter ... 

. 5“) 0 

hi 5 

77.5 

90 1 


2n<l quarter . 

.57 7 

“54 7 

74.0 

89 2 


The decline in production was general, with the one slight exception of the 
United Kingdom, where, during the fourth quarter of 1931, industrial activities 
have been stimulated by the depreciation of sterling. The acute crisis over, 
the gradual appreciation of the currency tended to reduce tne premium on ex¬ 
change which British exports had enjoyed since the suspension of the Bank Act, 
and in 1932 there has been 0 slight reaction. 

The diminution of economic activities was reflected in the continuous decline 
in the freight traffic of railwa5"s, which is shown in the table below for a number 
of countries (2) : 

Freight Traffic on Railuuivs, 

10-9 IQ3I 1033 (6 month**) 

(Millions ot loxi-kiloiiietres pci month). 


3^ustria . 


^79 



209 

Belgium . 


999 

595 

502 

375 

Canada . 


4,8ji 

po4<) 

i.4i7 

2,70(» 

Czechoslovakia. 


911 

7(.7 

(><84 

628 

(ienuaiiy. 


5.74*) 

4.55*' 

i.792 

^.T4'' 

Hungary. 


519 

4O2 


28<^ 

Italy. 


1,017 

1.024 

«91 

81 T 

J apan . 


I,0()(> 

91-2 

875 

853 

Poland. 


2,I(>0 

1,708 

1.77* 

1,141 

Rumania. 



^57 

3 so 

3-1 > 

United Kingdom . . 


2,570 

2.429 

2,22<> 

i,93t 

United State«i. 


59,897 

5^.357 

41,383 

3i.i3l> 


The volume of international trade, on the whole, had decreased, and its 
v^ue had suffered a very severe diminution, with results highly unfavourable 
to the balance of payments and to industry, in which the margin of profit had been 
not infrequently reduced to vanishing point. The table below shows the diminu¬ 
tion in the value of exports of a number of countries, as compared with 1929. 

(i) Bulletin of .^iatistics, I^gue of Nations, 

r (2) Ibid, 
























Iniex Numbers of the*Vahe$ 0/ Exports. 







Argenttoa.. 

f < . » » 1 

too 

^4.0 

67.2 

Aostraiia } . .. 

« * * • # ( 

. too 

93*6 

932 

Aixatria.. 

..... 

too 

84,5 

59.0 

Belghun.• 

■ * « • « 

TOO 

82.7 

74,8 

Bolgatia. 

« « « ^ « 

TOO 

96.8 

92.8 

Caiiada. 


too 

74*y 

5I.-2 

Czechoslovakia.. 


too 

85.2 


Denmark. 


ItK^ 

94-3 

77-9 

Germany. 


too 

897 

72.7 

France. 


too 

854 

60 7 

Hungary. 


100 

87-9 

51 9 

India. 


loo 

78-3 

51 2 

Irish Free State . 


too 

94 ^ 

70 () 

Italy. 


100 

79 5 

O5 0 

J apan. 


100 

08 0 

53 ^ 

Netherlands. 


too 

8(> ^ 


New Zealand. 


too 

80 0 

02 2 

Poland . 


too 

Hi) s 

6 

Rumania . 


too 

(>8 5 

7 <>-i 

Sweden . 


too 

5 

61 0 

Switzerland. 


100 

9 

Of 1 

Union of South Africa . . 


too 

(>9 Z 


USSR. 


100 

112 \ 

87 if 

United Kingdom 


too 

7 S.i 

5 ^ i 

United States . 


too 

73-3 

fO l 

Yugoslavia. 


too 

85 .(> 

00 0 


The fall in profits made by industrial, trading and transport cotupanies dur¬ 
ing the last three years was striking. An investigation of the returns of 700 
companies made by the Economiitt in Great Britain, gave the following results (r): 

Index Numbers of Net Profits of Companies, 



1934 

1975 

1926 

I 9 J 7 

1928 

1929 

1930 

T 93 » 

Manufacturing and mining . . . 

too 

— 

— 

109 

I(.T 

109 

Ol 

71 

Transport, distribution and services 

TOO 

105 

too 

no 

II5 

120 

If >9 

«(> 

Operating overseas . 

100 

no 

107 

103 

101 

9 ^ 

f >7 



The net profits of United States Corporations, which, in 1929, were 62,6 per 
cent, above those of 1924, in 1930 fell to 30.6 per cent, of the 1924 figure : a fall 
of 69.4 per cent, in one year (2). 


(t) Sm JosiAH Stamp, Industrial Profits in the past Twenty Years, Journal of the Royal :>iahsHcal 
Society, Vol. XCV, Part. IV, 1932. 

(2) Ibid. 
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^ 4 tS«cted itt the movements of prices of Stock 

Index Numbers are given below (i): 

Index Numbers of Stock Exchange Securities. 



Oentmhy- 

toe) 

U. 8. A 
(1926 
** top) 

France 

(19M 

too) 

U K 

(1944 

100) 

Nelhtr- 
land$> 
(1921 2? 
— too) 


1424 

154 3 

4x5 

142 

114 

lyac) 

126 I 

18^4 

5^5 

139 

117 

10^0 

lOI 0 

I 40 6 


112 

83 

I9U 

76 ) 

bb 9 

305 

87 

51 

193-i (6 months) 

- 

458 


80 



Uueni];)loynienl and reductions effected in wages and salaries with a view to 
reducing the cost of production and services were bound to dimmish considerably 
the purchasing capacity of the masses of urban and industrial population, with 
results detrimental to the branches of agncultural production dependent on their 
prosj^enty for the dis])osal of their products 

The growth of unemp lyment in those countries in which the indust rial organ¬ 
isation and the system ol registration peimit its development to be measured 
with a fair degree of accuracy, can be seen from the table below On the whole, 
it is estimated that, in Kurope and the United States, the total number of unem¬ 
ployed reached, by the middle of 1932, at least 25 millions of workers, who, witn 
their dependents, probably represent a total population of over 100 millions of 
men, women and children (2) 


Numbers of Unemployed 




Otrniuny 
(lotal according 
U» l^ahour 

I \changes) 

United King< 3 om 
(Totallj 
uiiemplovt d) 

Italy 
(rotaUy 
unemployed) 

Ikicnihcr 

1-9-20 

2 841 > 

1,071 8|9 

40.S 748 

1 )et eiul)t‘r 


4 >8-, 843 

1.853 575 

<)^ 2,169 

June i<)^i 


> 9^)3 <) 4 ^> 

2.037,480 

57 3.50 3 

Doci mht*r 

1931 

*) 008,18; 

2,202,700 

qbz , 321 

June 1032 


5 175,778 

2.35" 003 

()0 5 097 


In the United States, the index of employment in manufacturing indus¬ 
tries in December 1929 was 91,9, in December 1930, 75,1 , in June, 1931, 73.4 , 
in December 1931, 65 3, and in June 1932, 57.5. 

The effects of so heavj’' a diminution in industrial production and in the 
earnings of those engaged in industry’ and trade upon the market of raw matei 
ials of agricultural origin and of those products of farming for which the demand, 
being highly elastic, depends very closely upon changes in the purchasing capacity 
of the consumers are obvious The capacity of the market naturally diminished, 


(j) Monthly Bulletin of Slat allies, Ivcagur of NaUons. 
(a) XM, 
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which severely reacted upon prices ; and the fall in the prices of products of animal 
husbandry, gardening and other branches catering for the more refined usfban 
consumer, which had become pronounced in 1931, was bound to recoil upon the 
cereal markets by discouraging the transition from arable to stock-farming and 
to intensive agriculture and gardening of suburban type, which had been going 
on ever since the war. 

The ejBEects of the crisis upon consumption are difficult to investigate statist- 
ically, owing to lack of data bearing upon retail trade. It is worth while.there- 
fore, to mention here the results of an investigation made in Germany by the 
Instituf fiif Konjunkfurforschuns( quite recently, and referring to May 1932. Point¬ 
ing to the fact that, until a few months ago, retail trade had resisted the effects 
of the crisis, but that, lately, both its turnover and its prices had begun to be 
affected, the authors of the slud,v give the folloudng figures which show the fall 
in the value, the prices and the quantities sold * 


Ariide^ of food, drinks, tobacco, ck 

Per cent 
mliiction 
Janiiarv 
t(» 

iklav tgs- 

Per cent 

1 eduction 
heti*een 
Mtiy 191^ 
and 

Mav 1931 

Value of goods sold . . . . . . 

... — 170 

•- T c> r> 

Price.s . . 

- T2 

- 2 

Quantities sold 

... — 4 


Articles of clothing * 



Value of goods .sold. 

. ~ 22 2 

- 28.^ 

Prices. 

. . — 10. ^ 

r().2 

Quantities sold . 

. - 7 I 

-- 14 4 


This little table, containing the results of a careful study in one particular 
countrv, in spite of its apparently local character, is highly" interesting in that 
shows the relation between the prices and the quantities sold, the heavy fall in 
the former helping to check the diminution in effective demand. Yet, in the 
course of 12 months, from May 1931 to 1932, the quantities sold in the 
foodstuffs group diminished by over 7 per cent. 

The industrial depression, which has exercised so adverse an influence upon 
the demand for articles of first necessity, especially in the course of the last year 
or so, for some years past has been felt by those products of farming which serve 
as raw material for the manufacturing industries. In 1931-32, the market for 
both foodstuffs and raw materials of agricultural origin suffered a severe aggrav¬ 
ation of the depression. In fact, while cereal prices have been practically sta¬ 
tionary, the full weight of the depression was felt by the branches in which the 
demand tends to fluctuate with the ebb and flow of Industrial prosperity. 

In the table below are shown the prices of the principal raw materials of 
agricultural origin for the last tew years. 


(1) Wockenbmchte dc$ JnsMuts fur Konfunkturforschunn, No. 14, 6 July 1032, 
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i9'*9 

1930 

X93I 

my 

to Dec 

lau 

to June 

-Cotton, Amer. middling, per quin¬ 
tal, Liverpool. 252 08 

(Average prices 

23B23 17303 

1931 

in gold francs) 

112 40 9^64 

1932 

86 28 

Flax fibre, Riga Z, K , per quintal, 

London. 242 43 

187 04 

127 24 

8r 02 

7« 38 

79 88 

Hemp, Bologna T. C , per quintal, 

Milan , . . ..15602 

137 27 

iM r>j 

(>9 5« 

67 40 

68 44 

Jute, first marks, per quintal, 

London . .. 91 43 

8i 26 

32 75 

87 

^8 91 

0 7^ 

Manila homp. J 2, per quintal, 

London. 83 36 

91 75 

07 

4^07 

80 

5 ? 70 

Silk, Ctassica, per kg , Milan . . 39 

34 M 

?5 9S 

23 88 

23 93 

20 T9 

Rubber, plant sheet, per quintal. 

Now York .... . . 234 81 

2^4 27 

I ^f> 60 

go 

38 i8 

59 02 


It may be seen that the fall in prices in the case of raw materials from 
1928 to 1932 was even considerably more pronounced than it was in cereals 
Indeed, cotton fell 65.9 per cent; flax fibre 67.1 per cent; hemp 56 i per cent, 
jute 65,3 per cent ; Manila hemp 59.6 per cent ; silk 66.3 per cent and rubber 
84.7 per cent, between 1928 and 1932. 

The fall in the prices of non-cereal foodstuffs, belonging to the group of 
agricultural products with elastic demand, was also extremely heavy 

The table l>elow shows the price movements of the principal aniiiidl products 
on representative markets : 



1928 

I9-i9 

1930 

1031 

i'eb 

1941 

Jan 

1932 



(Average prices m gold frams pel 

(juinlal) 


Beef, Argentine, chilled, London 

171 75 

188 1.4 

177 2 1 

146 29 

M4 13 

107 42 

Beef, Australian, frozen, London 

123 (g> 

129 12 

Mi 2S 

84 82 

70 i'i 

55 

Beef, English, London 

208 ig 

202 21 

207 07 

178 32 

160 23 

142 7<» 

Mutton, N Z , frozen, London . 

85 

17907 

160 24 

irS ,7 

109 9 4 

83 19 

Lamb, N. Z, frozen, London 

244 19 

223 67 

221 71 

15^* 57 

159 96 

12() 07 

Pork, Chicago 

108 88 

117 25 

10.3 25 

70 40 

60 22 

43 85 

Bacon, Danish, London 

274 97 

,l8 (.3 

27764 

178 46 

136 31 

142 19 

Butter, DanivSh, London 

478 5 ^ 

461 40 

480 88 

408 51 

271 09 

227 40 

No less marked than 

in animal products was 

the fall 11 

the prices of 

•colonial produce, of which 

an idea 

is given by the following figures . 




19‘»9 

1930 

1931 

j«i> 
to Dec 
1931 

Jan 

to June 

Sugar, Java white, per qumtal, 
London . 

^2 96 

(Average prices m gold francs). 

29 33 22 12 18 55 17 49 

44 <>7 

Tea, ord Peooe. Ceylon, per kg , 
London . 

3^3 

28^ 

2 27 

1 54 

1 22 

1 15 

Coffee, Rio No i, per quintal, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

168 24 

155 00 

78 to 

44 09 

39 i 2 

42 31 

Cocoa, Trinidad, per quintal, 
London . 

i 8 o 68 

155 7 <» 

148.41 

103 84 

94.09 

84 78 
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Wine, olive oil, fruit and vegetables, have all been affected by the general 
depression, with the result that no branch of agricultural production ren^aiued 
immune. ‘ 

Quite apart from the severe pressure the industrial depression exercises 
upon the demand for agricultural products and their prices, it tends increasingly 
•to affect the agricultural situation in another way also. Indeed, with the pro¬ 
gress of unemployment in towns and industrial centres, especially in those coun¬ 
tries in which there either does not exist an organised machinery of unemploy¬ 
ment relief, or where the financial position does not permit such relief to be given 
on a sufficiently large scale in the form of public work or subsidies, and where 
the Government and local administrations are compelled to meet the situation 
without incurring too great an expenditure, there are distinct signs of an exodus^ 
of urban population in search of means of subsistence on the land. When the 
problem of existence for millions of people in all the industrialised countries 
of the world is reduced to its simplest terms and actually resolves itself into the 
question of escaping starvation by employing one's enforced leisure in growing the 
food required for immediate consumption, such a return to the land and to farming 
is bound to take place. Its development, of which there has been considerable 
evidence in the course of the year 1931-32, is mostly a spontaneous process; but in 
some cases it is supported by tiie State and by municipal authorities, especially in 
the form of suburban land settlement of the unemployed on municipal land or on 
holding.s specially acquired for the puq^ose. This latter form of land settlement 
became, from the autumn of 1931, one of the recognised expedients in the scheme 
of unemployment relief, which the German Government, in co-operation with 
municipal authorities, was forced to develop in the face of the relentless growth of 
the number of unemployed. In the I^ited States, on the other hand, the return 
to the land, which had reached considerable proportions, was in the main a spon¬ 
taneous movement. In other countries the same phenomenon, though perhaps 
less conspicuous and therefore not yet definitely recognised, must have also had 
a certain extension. This movement, at a time of industrial depression, is very 
natural in countries in which the bonds between town and country are still close, 
and a large part of the industrial population is recniited in the villages, where 
in their earlier life they had lived and worked on the land. In such countries, 
the ebb and flow of population between town and country is a natural process 
dependent on the fluctuations in industrial activity, and agriculture provides 
a sort of safety valve for the pressure of labour supply during the phases of the 
business cycle in which the demand for labour diminishes. 

Under present conditions, this return to the land under the pressure of 
the industrial crisis and of consequent unemployment is a phenomenon which, 
though, perhaps, in its initial stages, this is not yet recognised, possesses a 
vast economic and social significance. Should the present depression continue 
and should this movement develop unchecked and uncontrolled, the world, 
and more particularly Europe, will be faced with a new population problem 
of enormous difficulty. 

Though only too often considered, largely on the ground of the experience 
of past business cycles, as a temporary process of adjustment to changes in the 
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demand for labour, the present tendency to return to the land, whatever may 
be its actual extent, is a phenf»menon of a different nature. In fact, just as the 
economic depression is often considered as a phase of the business cycle, while 
it is essentially structural in origin and nature, so this movement to the land, 
which may justly be called urban exodus, if judged by superficial analogy with 
similar phenomena observed in the development of past business cycles, may easily 
be mistaken for a passing stage of adjustment, while in reality it is the mani¬ 
festation of a far-reaching structural process. The technical progress in all branch¬ 
es of production, on which the present development of rationalization is based, 
implies a reduction in the demand for labour which is not temporary and condi¬ 
tioned by a passing phase of the business cycle, but permanent. Cyclic changes, 
may, and certainl}^ will, affect the labour market, but not to an extent which 
will pennit the absorption of the mass of unemployed. The present volume of 
production can, indeed, be greatly increased without necessitating the re-absorp¬ 
tion of more than part of the present mass of unemployed, and the permanent 
residue of unemployment will remain very large. ITnder such conditions, the 
return to tne land must be looked upon in the light rather of a permanent rural- 
isation of a certain part of the industrial population of the more highly indus¬ 
trialised countries, than of a temporary expedient to tide over the depression. In 
the densely populated countries of old civilization, with peasant husbandry on 
suiall holdings predominant, this process of ruralisation begins already in some 
cases to press heavily upon the land. Combined with the closing of the former 
facilities of emigration to the New World, the return to the land of workers 
throwm out of work by the industrial crisis tends in certain districts to cause 
rural over-population and misery. People who used formerly to be producers 
and to make their demand for goods felt on the market are thus reduced 
to conditions of extreme poverty. As producers and as consumers they are 
eliminated from the system of world economy. Moreover, over-population is, 
socially and economically, an extremely dangerous phenomenon, in so far as 
it causes stagnation in economic and cultural activities, which can only develop 
where and when there is scope for expansion. The development of an exce'^sive 
pressure of population upon the available resurces, with its unavoidable poverty 
and degrac^ation, must therefore be prevented, but this can only be achieved 
by international co-operation, based on the recognition of two maxims . first, 
that the present depression being essentially due to structural causes, there 
exists the problem of a permanent residue of unemployment to be dealt with, 
and, secondly, that this problem, both in its origin and its effects, has a world¬ 
wide importance and must be dealt with accordingly. National schemes of 
land settlement alone will not, as a rule, solve this problem satisfactorily and 
international co-operation will be needed to enable this mass of population not 
only to subsist precariously on the land in overcrowded villages, but to bring 
their weight, as consumers, to bear again upon the market. 


George Paveovsky. 
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GO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operation in Poland. 

I. — Characteristic reatttrks op Polish AORicui/ruRE. 

Agricultural co-operation in the variou*^ countries is naturally adapted to 
the characteristics of the national agriculttne in each case, and for this reason 
it fippears essential here to give some account at the outset of these characteristics 
in the Poland of to-day 

An outstanding feature is the over-population of the countryside The 
density of the populcition varies however in different parts of Poland, and while 
south-west Poland is the most populous, towards the north it shows a stead> 
diminution. An excessive number of farms, too small in area to be self-sufficing, 
is the distinguishing mark of the more densely populated areas. The most con¬ 
spicuous example the province of Kracow .wherein 1921 there were 291,000 f arm 
including some 52,000 independent farms with an area of over 5 hectares, while 
at the same date as much as j8 5 per cent, of the total agricultural area was 
occupied by dwarf farms of less than 5 hectares. 

On the other hand in the province of Pomerania the general agiarian posi¬ 
tion resembles to a certain extent that of Denmark, although Pomerania has a 
higher percentage of farms with upwards of 200 hectares. 

Speaking generally, large farms with more than 100 hcctaies. including the 
State forests, occupy 44.8 per cent of the total area of Poland, and these are dis¬ 
tributed fairly unifornil}" throughout the country This class of farm derives, 
relatively speaking, the least advantage from the co-operative organisations, 
and for them the agricultural and trading societies arc the most important. 

The medium-sized farrn^, working from 20 to 100 hectares, aie the best clients 
for all classes of co-operative societies, with the exception of the ^niall Raiffeisen 
banks. These farms are very irregularly' distributed throughout Poland, occur¬ 
ring ir large numbers in the most northern districts, whereas in all the other areas 
they are only found exceptionally. According to the .statistics of 1921, these 
farms occupied q. 6 per cent, of the total area covered by the returns. 

Independent family farms of from 5 to 20 hectares are uniformly distribule^l 
1 ;hroughout Poland and represent 30.8 per cent, of the total area, although in cer¬ 
tain provinces they cover less than 20 per cent, while in two they account for more 
than 40 per cent. This particular class of farm is the main factor in the develop¬ 
ment of all kinds of agricultural co-operative societies. 
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The highest point of intensive cultivation is reached in the north-west, and 
agriculture becomes less intensive towards the south and east. The best farming 
is to be found in the province of Poznan, followed by the provinces of Lodz, 
Warsaw and Pomerania. The provinces of Kracow, Kielce, Lwow and Lublin 
are characterised by a less intensive type of farming, and in the remaining 
provinces and more particularly in those of Nowogrodek, Wilno and Polesia 
it is still less intensive. On the other hand the very small farms in Kracow, Kielce 
and Lwow are in some cases distinguished by a highly intensive farming. Thus 
attempts are made to develop stockbreeding, a certain proportion of the forage 
used being bought for the purpose, and in this way their need for the aid of co¬ 
operation is increased. 

II - LEOAI, conditions in which THEJ CO-'OPBRATIVE movement 

HAS DEVRI.OPED IN POEAND, AND THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION ON THE SOCIETIES. 

Since 1920 a law dealing with the co-operative societies and governing the 
whole co-operative movement has been in force in Poland The statutory rules 
of each new society must be lodged with the Registration Court which is bound 
to be satisfied before registration that the rules are in accordance with the law 

In principle any individual or corporate body may be a member of a co¬ 
operative societ3^ though the rules may provide for certain limitations to the full 
implications of this principle. The number of members may not be less than 
ten or, if the society is entirely made up of corporate bodies, less than three 
Each member must hold at least one share, the effect of this provision being that 
all co-operative societies must be constituted on a basis of the shareholdings of 
their members, all shares being of equal value. Each member is entitled to 
one vote only whatever be the number of the shares held His personal liability 
is proportionate to the number of his shares and cannot exceed this proportion, 
but it may be either limited or unlimited. In the event of the bankruptcy of the 
society, members may be required to pay supplementary quotas in proportion to 
their liability as measured by their holdings. After realisation of the assets, 
the members of the society may be called upon to pay additional amounts in 
proportion to their holdings, if so required by the situation as then revealed. 
Moreover, if after the lapse of six months from the date when the calculation was 
made, the deficit remains uncovered, the liquidator may legally constrain the 
members, as jointly and severally liable, to make good the deficit within the limits 
of their respective liabilities. 

Each co-operative society is required to have an executive committee and a 
council and members of the executive committee are ineligible for service on the 
latter body. The general administration of the society is in the hands of the 
executive committee, while the duties of the council consist in the supervision of 
the activities of the committee in carrying out tne business of the society, and 
in auditing the balance sheet at the close of the financial year before submission 
to the general meeting for approval. The council has the power at any time to xer 
lievethe members of the executive committee of their duties, and if, in accordance 
with the rules, an election is due, a similar Course may be followed. Members of 
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the council are not eligible to receive allowances from the funds of the 
society. 

Supreme authority is vested in the general meeting, but an action in law 
can be brought against any resolution of the meeting which is not in accordance 
with the terms of the law and of the rules of the society The law contains detailed 
instructions as to the form in which the annual statements should be drawn up, 
and makes provision for the audit of the business transactions of the society by 
public officials. Thus each society must submit to compulsory audit every two 
years. No special authority is made responsible for carrying out this audit, 
this duty being delegated officially to the special Audit Unions of the co-operative 
societies, which are groupings of societies resembling those in otaer countries, 
and are as a rule unconnected with their trading and financial central organisation*-. 

When a society is not a member of an Audit Union, the Co-operative Council, 
which is a v^tate body, exercising a general control over the whole co-operative 
movement, appoints the auditor This Council gives authority to the Audit 
Unions to exercise their functions, it ai)points private auditors, etc 

The Polish law on co-operation is characterised by a certain extremist bias 
and in a measure places the co-operative societies in opposition to capitalist 
organisations. As stated above, no individual member has more than one vote, 
even if he holds more than one share, and proxy voting is not allowed The 
.share dividend must not exceed by more than two per cent the highest discount 
rates of the Bank of Poland, in accordance with the law in force for any given 
year On the other hand, the rules of the society may include clauses authorising 
the payment to members of a part of the revenue of their society, in proportion 
to the extent to which they have made use of its services Thus members who 
have delivered milk to a co-operative dairy can obtain supjilementary premiums 
for each litre of milk supplied, paid out of the net income of the societ}^ This 
income may also be utilised for the benefit of the reserve fund or for purposes 
of public utility In this way the importance of the part exercised by capital 
in the Polish societies is artificially whittled down, and for the most part public 
opinion is opposed to this attitude, which it considers prejudicial to the devel¬ 
opment of the movement 

Co-operative societies in Poland enjoy valuable privileges as regards taxation, 
out in order to acquire the right thereto, they must belong to an Audit Union 
approved by the State. Societies which fulfil this condition are exempt from 
income tax on their transactions with their own members, and it should be noted 
that in Poland i&uch bodies as joint stock companies, etc , pay income tax in the 
same way as individuals. On the other hand they are expected to pay the tax 
at th^ normal rate on any business conducted on behalf of non-members, and all 
profits thus obtained must be allocated to the reserve fund of the society. Any 
society which fails to respect this regulation will be refused exemption from the 
tax on the returns arising out of business transacted with its members 

In addition the co-operative societies are only able to obtain trading certi¬ 
ficates in a class inferior to that which non-co-operative businesses are required 
to possess; thus they are greatly advantaged as regards the payment of tax* on 
the business tumovet* T4e small co-oj^rative credit societies which make loans 





to their members are completely exempt from the payment of the tax, provided 
that the amount of such loans does not exceed 1,200 zlotys in each case. All 
other co-operative societies pay a tax on one fourth of their turnover, provided 
that the returns from these transactions with non-members are paid into the 
reserve fund. Failure to observe this regulatibn involves payment of the tax 
on half the volume of business. 


III. - The beginnings 

OI^ THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN POEISH AGRICULTURE. 

In Poland four classes of co-operative organisation in agriculture may be 
distinguished, each of which has its special characteristic features, and its own 
particular underlying theory. These include the two great Polish Unions : the 
Union of the Polish Co-oi)erative Associations (Unfa Zwiazkow spoldzielczych w 
Palace), and the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of the Republic of Poland (Zjednoczenie zwiazkow spoldzielni rolnicezvch Rzeozy- 
pospolitej Polskiej) ; the Ukrainian Co-operative Societies, and the German Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative vSocieties. 

(a) The Union of the Co-operative Societies in Poland and its underlyinf!' 
principles. - The co-operative societies which are members of the Union for the 
most past carry out their work in the area that formerly belonged to Prussia 
and its basic principles have been developed there also. Polish society in this 
part of the coiintr}- countered the policy of the Prussian Government with a 
theory of an economic organisation pushed to its extreme limits as the weapon 
that seemed likely to be the most ejffective. The attainment of the end desired 
would entail efforts to construct social life in Poland on the lines of the normal 
Furopean pattern. To this end it would be necessary to build up a middle and 
particularly a lower middle class such as hitherto was non-existent in Polish Society, 
which consisted entirely of land owners and rural workers. Moreover there 
was a shortage of capital in Poland. 

Given these conditions it was considered that a co-operative movement, 
embracing all classes and taking the form of substantial societies, specially in 
the field of credit, might play an important part and become more particularly 
an economic centre for the third estate. In addition it was felt that ])easants 
possessing well managed farms, such being in the majority, should also be regarded 
as properly belonging to the third estate, but it was decided that first and fore¬ 
most this third estate in the true sense of the term (that is to say, the artisan, 
small shopkeeper and small manufacturer class), should be recruited from among 
the peasants. Hence co-operative societies must be established, not only in 
order to meet the requirements of the farms, but also to have regard tp the needs 
of the members of the family of the agriculturist and to provide the means required 
for setting up and carrying on small business enterprises in the towns themselves- 
In this way it will become possible to maintain the farm holdings in their integrity 
and to encourage the passage of the children of the agriculturists into the towns 
and so to reinforce tl^ third estate. 
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Bishop Adamski, one of the founders and for several years President of the 
Union, thus defined its main objects:— 

“ The Union must put itself in the forefront of the national economic life 
and make itself for the great mass of the population of Poland the predominantly 
Polish form of economic organisation ; it must become the organising force and 
the unifying economic factor for those classes of society which lie outside the 
purely capitalistic system, instructing every citizen of Poland in economic prin¬ 
ciples, in the methods of concentrating capital and in the theory of economic 
organisation ; it must encourage in the Polish people a spirit of enterprise and a 
capacity for effective action, assisting individuals to establish workshops for 
the production of all classes of goods, even on a small scale and providing mater¬ 
ial protection so that the small factories and workshops of Poland may develop 
and gain strength, thus laying the foundation for an independent national industry 
and commerce, supplying its necessities to an agriculture developed on normal 
lines 

“ Co-operation in Poland depends on the success of its efforts to make itself 
the most powerful and the most effective factor in the economic emancit)ation 
of Polish society. “ 

P^urthermore the following declaration was made by the Bishop :— 

” The Union, in developing this line of policy, should consider that one of 
its most important duties is to provide credit for the sons of the rural workers 
wishing to become artisans or to engage in trade, with the object of assisting 
them to establish workshops and business premises, and also to provide loans 
in order to make it possible for persons inheriting farms, which should be worked 
under a single management, to redeem the shares to which their brothers and 
sisters are entitled. 

Although these views were expressed after the reconstruction of Poland and 
therefore at a time when the pressure of German influence was no longer felt, 
they have their origin in an attitude of mind which grew up in Polish vSociety 
during the period of the German domination. 

The principles influencing the co-operative societies in the former Russian 
and Austrian territories now belonging to the Union were by no means so clear- 
cut as these but they were also imbued with the idea of the concentration of 
Polish capital and of the financial betterment of Polish Society and in particular 
of the third estate. 

Since however after the reconstruction of Poland, foreign capital began to 
invade the Polish Banks, the idea of a constant struggle with an economically 
Stronger foreign nationality inevitably persisted and is clearly manifest in the 
above quoted words of Bishop Adainski. 

The Union was founded in 1925 and includes the four following Audit 
Unions 

(1) The Union of the Co-operative Societies at Poznan (Zwiazek Spolck 
Zarobkowych i Gospodarezyeh) established in 1871, the oldest union ^f co-operative 
societies in Poland ; 

(2) The Union of Cfo-operative Societies at Uwow {Zxviazek Sfowarzyszen 
Zarobkowych i Gospodarezyeh) established in 1873 ; 



(3) The Union of Polish Co-operative Societies at Warsaw (Ztmuk 
SpMzi$lni Polskich) established in 1918 and representing in a reorganised fptnt 
another co-operative organisation established in 1903, called the Co-operative 
Commission.'' 

(4) The Audit Union of the Co-operative Societies of the ‘Farmers' 
Clubs at Kracow (Zwiazek Rewizyjn] Spoldzielm Kolek Rolniczych), established 
in 1919. 

(b) The Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of the Republic of Poland — The Confederation is indebted for the principles 
which at present govern its policy to Dr, Francois Stefezyk whose work before 
the War in Galicia so largely contributed to the rise of a special agricultural 
co-operative movement in that part of Poland. The area of Dr. Stefezyk's activ¬ 
ities lay in the countryside of Galicia, where the farms are pre-eminently small 
and poor, though the families of the peasants of the district were assisted by 
the emigrants, who supplied them with considerable sums of money. 

In such conditions it was considered inopportune to establish large scale 
co-operative societies, as had been done in the former Prussian territory, and 
the institution of banks of the Raiffeisen type seemed to be more appropriate to 
the needs of the case 

Hence Dr Stefezyk’s work was mainly inspired by Raiffeisen’s principles 
but his strong i>ersouality brought about a quite new conception of co-opera¬ 
tion, which he succeeded in infusing into the agricultural co-operative movement 
in Galicia. 

According to Dr Stefezyk, co-operation is an independent .social and economic 
movement, the object of which is to improve the social structure by inculcating 
a spirit of human solidarity, of mutual aid and collaboration, and of neighbourly 
feeling. He, however, had no desire to modify the general principle of the social 
structure of the country, as is shown by his own statement, which runs as 
follows.- - 

"'It is not the purpose of agricultural co-operation gradually to transform 
individual holdings into large collective farms, the members of the societies as 
workers simply sharing in the division of the profits deriving from their joint 
labours. On the contrary, as regards private property, it is the purpose of co¬ 
operation to strengthen the productive capacity of the various farm-holdings 
and the social independence of their owners. ” 

Stefezyk laid great stress on the necessity for character training among the 
members of the societies and the workers and held that the moral and material 
betterment of the members should be one of the principal objects of each c6-oper- 
ative societ}"^ The farms should be set free from the influence of capitalist 
agents acting as middlemen, and the general aim should be to introduce scient¬ 
ific methods into farming work, to put the farms on an industrial basis, and 
to increase profits. Following the principles of the Rochdale Pioneers, Stefezyk 
pronounced in favour of equality of voting rights in the co-operative society, 
and of the division of the returns in accewdance with the profits which the members 
had themselves derived and not in proportion to their share-holdings. He also 
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advocated the institution of an intangible reserve fund and his principles re¬ 
ceived full consideration in the actual legislation on co-operative societies. 

Agricultural co-operative societies in the former Russian territory before 
the war were in part based on the Raiffeisen system. 

After the reconstitution of Poland most of the co-operative societies in the 
former Russian territory accepted the doctrines of Stefczyk. The Confederation 
of the Unions of Co-operative Societies of the Polish Republic {Zjednoczeme Zwiaz- 
kow Spoldzielni Rolniczych Rzeczvpospolitej Polsktcj) to which reference was made 
above, was established at a later date and was for part of the time under the 
direct management of Ur. Stefczyk. 

Poland has a large number of agricultural co-operative societies, distinguished 
by the fact that, without taking part in the general agricultural movement associ¬ 
ated with the agricultural confederations, they have made every effort to 
work in close connection with these bodies. The directors of the agricultural co¬ 
operative movement are at present in agreement with Dr. vStefczyk in their view 
that it forms an independent social and economic departure 

The Confederation of the Audit Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties of the Republic of Poland was founded in 19^54 and is made up of the follow¬ 
ing Audit Unions:— 

(1) The Audit Union of Agricultural Associations at Warsaw (Zwiazek 
Kewizy^ny Spdldztelm Rolniczych), which works in the former Russian territory 
and has the largest membership; 

(2) The Audit Union of Agricultural Associations at Uwov {Patronat Spdh 
dzielni Rolniczych we Lwowie), organised by Dr. Stefczyk in 1899; 

(3) The Cieszyn Audit Union of Agricultural Associations [Zwiazek Spolek 
Roht 7 czych w Cieszynie) which works in the area of the two districts to the south 
of the Department of Silesia; 

(4) The Audit Union of Polish Raiffeisen-Stefczyk Associations at Kato¬ 
wice [Zwiazek Rewisyjngy Pdlskich Spdldzielni Raifeisena-Stefczyka), which serves 
the 6 districts north of the Department of Silesia. 

(5) The Audit Union of Agricultural Associations of Tordn [Zwiazek Rewi- 
zyjny Spdldzielni Rolniczych), which operates in the territory of the Province 
of Pomerania, of Poznan and of the four districts of the Province of Warsaw. 

(c) The Ukrainian Co-operative Movement. — The Ukrainian population 
largely consists of agriculturists and the political leaders ascribe particular import¬ 
ance to the organisation of co-operation. In this way they are brought into 
contact with the great mass of the people and are able to offer students, who 
have completed higher courses of instruction, employment, involving collabora¬ 
tion with the agriculturists and service as directors of the co-operative movement. 

It follows therefore that the political factor plays an important part in the 
movement which has however preserved many sound financial features. Its 
most conspicuous characteristic lies in a tendency to set up smaU trading co¬ 
operative societies which meet the requirements of the small farms and farm 
households. These are rather of the nature of co-operatives for the supply, of 
food stuffs than true agricultural trading^societies. The leaders of the movement 



make special ejjorts to stimulate and keep up a national spirit through these socie¬ 
ties while at the same time raising their financial standard* There are two Audit 
Unions at Uwow, namely, the Audit Union of the Ukrainian Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties {Zwiazek Rewizyjny Spdldzielni Ukrainskich) and the Ruthenian Audit Union 
{Ruski Zwiazek Rewizyjny). Their names reflect two political movements, the 
leaders of the first give the name of Ukrainian “ to their population while those 
of the second speak of Ruthenian. 

(d) The German Agricultural Co-operative Movement. — In certain parts of 
the former Prussian territory a considerable percentage, though ever}^here a 
minority, of the population is still German and possesses its own co-operative 
societies, to which before the war the Poles were unwilling to belong and there¬ 
fore formed their own independent societies. These conditions brought about 
the simultaneous and parallel development of two movements, a German and a 
Polish, which were completely independent. The Prussian Uand Settlement 
Commission, charged with establishing German cultivators on the Polish territory 
that formerly belonged to Prussia, took particular trouble to organise co-operative 
societies for the settlers and thus also contributed to keep the two movements 
apart. At the same time German co-operation was mainly founded on Raiffeisen 
principles. 

Up to the present the separation between the German and the Polish societies 
has been maintained. The main object of the German societies is to keep the 
German holdings at their present dimensions, to safeguard the (German popula¬ 
tion 'from possibilities of assimilation, and to take charge of its economic and 
social organisation. 

There are three Audit Unions for the German vSocieties in the former Prussian 
territory, two at Poznan and the third at Grudziadz. There are in addition two 
German Audit Unions in other parts of Poland. 


IV. - Generai, statistics of co-operation in Poeand. 

The vState Council of Co-operative Societies to which reference was made in 
Section II publishes general statistical tables for co-operation in Poland. The 
figures given are, however, too high for they include co-operative societies officially 
registered but not as yet in working order, and also co-operative societies which 
are in process of liquidation. For purposes of comparison, however, the value 
of the figures contained in the tables is as good as could be wished. 

Table I gives an idea of the development of the co-operative movement dur¬ 
ing the period 1924-1930, which was on a quite considerable scale, more parti¬ 
cularly from the point of view of the number of co-operative societies belonging 
to the Audit Unions which during the period increased by 100 per cent. 

Table II contains figures showing the distribution of the co-opefative socie¬ 
ties under different categories as at the end of 1930. Among the agricultural 
societies the credit banks are the most numerous and the general co-operative 
societies for the supply of requisites come second on the list, though herein are 
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Tabi,k I. — Number of Co-operative Societies in Poland. 


Year 

Total Number 
of Co-operative 
Sodetica 

Number 
of Co operative 
Societies belonging 
to the 

Audit Unions 

Percentage Kat 
to the Total 
Number of Sodc 

1924. 

10,790 

6,138 

56.9 

1925 . 

12,409 

<>. 4^7 

517 

1926 . 

13,909 

7.553 

54-3 

1927. 1 

15,729 

8,857 

56.3 

1928. 

16,349 

10,279 

62.0 

1929 . 

17,476 

11,250 

643 

1930 . 

18,411 

11.956 

64 9 


TabIvE II. - - Number of Co-operative Societies at the end of 1930. 


Type of Co operative Society 

Total Number in Poland 

Co operative Societies be- 
Utngmg to the Audit lemons 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Co-operative Supply Societies: 





(flt) Consumers* Societies. 

3,Ml 

ly 0 

1,258 

10 5 

(5) Building Societies. 

904 

4 9 

238 

2.0 

(c) General Societies . 

149 

0.8 

39 

03 

Co-operative Credit Banks: 



i 


(a) Agricultural. 

4,429 

24.1 

3,512 

29.4 

{b) General, workers, etc. 

2,770 

15.0 

1.850 

15 3 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies: 





(a) General Societies for the Supply of 
Requisites. 

3776 

20 5 

3,183 

26.6 

{b) Special Societies for the Supply of 
Requisites. 

145 

0.8 

63 

0.5 

(c) Dairy Societies. 

1,875 

10.2 

1,420 

11.9 

(d) Mannfacturing Societies. 

103 

0.6 

84 

07 

(e) Subsidiary Societies. 

375 

0.0 

71 

0 6 

Other types of Co-operative Societies . • - j 

954 

5 -^ 

2^8 

2 2 

Total . . . 

18,4H 

100.0 

ii,95<> 

lOO.O 
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included 2,547 Ukrainian societies which are in reality solely concerned with the 
supply of food stuffs. It follows that the dairy societies should really be ranked 
second and the societies for the supply of requisites third only. The number 
of the other types of societies is relatively small. 

Table III contains figures showing the development of the co-operative so¬ 
cieties belonging to the Audit Unions during the period 1924-29 and is limited 
to such societies as have furnished returns. The number of the agriculturist 
members in 1929 was i,625,ooo* The value of the shares held amounted to 
114,000,000 zlotys and the amount of the reserve and special funds was also 
114,000,000 zlotys, and the total shown in the final statement was 1,193 million 
zlotys, as against 133 million zlotys in 1924. 


Tabi,e III. — Development of Polish Co-operative Societies 
belonging to the Audit Unions during the period xg24-2g. 


Yeai 

Number 
of Co operative 
Societies 
covered ; 

by Statistics 

Number of Members 
in thousands 

Members* 

Shares 

Funds 

Total shown 
by Balance 
Sheet 

Total 

1 

Farmers 

in thousands of slotys 

1924. 

4.171 

- 

_ 

12,899 

22,058 

133445 

1925. 

5,977 

i.7^>4 

765 

28,078 

54 «25 

256,260 

1926. 

1 

6,762 

1.823 

9T0 

40,010 

40,329 

375.854 

1927. 

7^995 

2,174 

1,270 

94.235 

55,731 

699,492 

1928. 

9,118 

2,475 

1,462 

98,181 

73,743 

1,106,325 

1929. 

10,392 

2,731 

1.625 

114.125 

113,020 

1.193*354 


Table IV contains a list of the principal Audit Unions in Poland and gives 
figures showing the number of associated agricultural co-operative and auxiliary 
societies. 

The figures quoted in the above statistical tables will be discussed in detail 
in the sections which follow. 
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Tabi<EAU IV. — General Statistics of the Co-operative Societies 
belonging to the Credit Unions as on 31 December ig30. 



Co-operative 
Credit Banka | 

Agricultural 
Societies for the 
Supply o£ Requibitcs 

Co operative Societies 

Isamc; of the 

1 

1 





{societies 


Group of Societies 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

Non agri¬ 
cultural 
and 
mixed 

General 

Special 

Dairy 

Societies 

i 

for the 
transfor¬ 
mation 
of agri 
cultural 
products 

Subsidiary 

Societies 

I. - Confederation of the 







i 

Unions of Agricultural 








Co-operative Societies 

(!^jednoczenie Zwi^zkAw 
SpAldzielni Rolniczych). 

2.854 

31 

175 

44 

048 

22 

I 

?8 

(1) The Credit Unions 

of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions at Lwow (Patronat 
SpAldzielni Rolnic/ych 
we Lwowie). 

(2) The Cieszyn Union 
of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions (Zwi^zek SpAlek 

^,150 

— 

65 

j8 

7 

I 

4 

315 


Rolniczych) . . ^ . 

(^) The Audit Union 

54 

6 

J 

3 

3 

— 

J 2 

of Agricultural Associa- 








tions at Warsaw (Zwi^- 
zek Rewi/yjny Sp 61 - 
d^ielni Rolniczych) . . 

1.3^0 

IX 

103 

8 

615 


8 

(4) The Audit Union 
of Polish Raiffeisen-Stef- 






I 

\ 

\ 

czyk Associations at Ka¬ 
towice (Zwi2|.zck Rewi- 
zyiny Polskich Sp 61 - 
dzielni Raiffcisena-Slef- 







\ 

(5) The Audit Union 
of Agricultural Associa¬ 

186 I 

J2 

2 




10 

tions at Torufi (Zwii|,zek 
Rewizyjny ^Aldzielni 
Rolniczy«i) 

144 

2 

4 

5 

J 5 

i 

4 

1 

4 

* 

H. - The Union of Polish 






nn 


Co-operative Societies 








(Unja Zwi^zkow Sp6l- 
ddelni w Polsce). . . . 

, 

75-5 

^47 


187 


2 

(i) The Union of Co¬ 
operative Societies at 



1 

1 





Poznaii (Zwi^zek SpAl- 
dzlelni ^rohkowych i 






H|| 


Gospodarczvch) . « . . 
(2) The TJnions of Co¬ 

— 

249 

82 

—- 


I^B 

— 

operative Societies at 
Lw6w (Zwi^zek Stowar- 

1 







ayszen Zatobkowych i 
C^spodarceych) .... 


179 

< 

3 

— 1 

— 

H 

” 2 








Co-operative 
Credit Banks 

Agricultural 
Societies for the 
Supply of Requisites 

Co-operative Societies 

Name of the 

Orottp of Societies 

i 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

Non agri¬ 
cultural 
and 
mixed 

General 

Special 

Dairy 

Societies 

1 

i 

Societies j 
for the 
transfor¬ 
mation 
of agrl' { 
cultural i 
products 

Subsidiary 

Societies 

(3) The Union of Polish 
Co-operative Societies at 
Warsa-w (Zwiqjzek Sp6]fc- 
dzielni Polskich) .... 


324 

43 


i 

136 

j 

5 


(4) The Audit Union 
of the Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of lie Farmers* 
Clubs of Crakow (Zwl^- 
zek Rewizyjny Sp6ld- 
zielni K6lek Roliiiczych 
w Krakowie). 



\ 

jrp 





Audit Union of the Ukrainian 
Co-operative Societies at 
Uw6w (Zwiqjzek Rewi- 
zyjny Spdidzielni Ukrain- 
skich). 

191 

125 

2,547 

I 

148 

1 

1 

lO 

Ruthenian Audit Union at 
Lw6w (Ruski Z^viq.zek 
Rewizyjny). 

^5 

^ i 

127 

I 

1 

1 



Audit Union of Uie German 
Co-operative Societies in 
Poland at Poznan (Zwi^- 
zek Spdldzielni Niemie- 
ckich w Pohce) .... 

165 

49 

2 « 

0 

48 

1 

J 7 1 

8 

Audit Union of the Agricultural 
Co-operative v^cicties in 
Western Poland at Poz- 
na]d (Zwii^zek Spdtdzielni 
Rolniczych ua Polske 
Zachodnia). 

77 

1 

IQ 

14 


21 

16 

9 

Audit Union of German Co¬ 
operative Societies in Po¬ 
land at Uodz (Zwi^zek 
Spdldzielni Niemieckich 
w Pol see) . 

77 

3 

X 

2 

1 

I 

1 


Audit Union of Rural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of the 
Department of Pomera¬ 
nia at Gmdziadz (Zwi^- 
zek Spdldzielni Wieljs- 
kich wojewodztwa Po- 
morskiego) .. 

62 

4 

I •• 

40 

3 

53 

JO 

4 

Other Unions. 

61 

842 

4 

3 

— 

i — 


Total . . . 

3 » 5 i 2 

1,830 

3.183 

63 

1,420 

84 

1 

yt 


{To be continued). 


ZdzISZAW I/UDKIBWICZ. 
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MARKETING OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
World Production of and World Trade in Table Grapes {concluded). 

(b) Importing Countries. 

I. — Rurop e, 

Orkat Britain and Northkn Ikei.and. 

The English home production of table grapes is of subordinate importance 
only. The fruit is grown in the open and in hothouses; the former cultivation 
is mainly in the Channel Islands, the Guernsey grapes having a liigh reputation, 
the latter in the towns within the immediate neighbourhood of London, the val¬ 
ley of the river Lea being the centre of the glasshouse cultivation. In both areas 
the production has been in existence for a full century, but during the la^st 20 
years there has been no great extension. In 1911-13 the yearly export from the 
Channel Islands to England was 18,000 cwts., and from 1927 to 1929 the export 
was each year 17,000 cwts. The figures of the hothouse production are not 
known ; at most the whole of the home production might cover ten per cent, 
of the consumption. 

In consequence of the great demand for fresh fruit there was a considerable 
expansion of the import of table grapes during the years 1860-1895. From that 
time, and actually up to the beginning of the world war, the imports previously 
remarkably uniform showed a slight decrease, so that the consumption per 
head in imported grapes fell from 3.1 lbs. (1900 to 1908) to 2.7 lbs. (1909 
to 1913). The consumption of oranges fell during the same time from 14 7 lbs. 
to 13.5 lbs. per head. 

The cause of this diminution is generally believed to have been the increased 
importation of bananas which rose by about 150 per cent. In the post-war time, 
especially during the last five years, the imports of all three kinds have risen; 
the banana import was higher by 100 per cent, in 1927-29 as compared with the 
pre-war time, the import of oranges by about 50 per cent, and the import of 
grapes by somewhat less than 50 per cent. The increase in volume of the table 
grapes import is the more remarkable, as it is combined with a mqch more pro¬ 
nounced increase in value. This is explained on the one hand by the rise in 
price of Spanish grapes which in these years were in great demand on the 
world market and held the leading place among the grape imports into England, 
on the other hand by the growing proportion of the Belgian and Netherland 
-supplies of hothouse grapes. The English consumer is accustomed to a very 
high standard in table grapes, and for this reason the relatively cheap grapes 
(of Spanish or French origin are not often to be found on the market. 

In the international trade in table grapes Great Britain takes the second 
place among the importing countries. London is the port taking the largest 
imports, and from the docl^ the grapes are sold on commission to Covent Garden 
and Spitalfields. There also direct imports to other ports along the coast. 
In examining the following; figures regard should be had, in addition to the terri- 
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tonal changes occasioned by the setting up of the Irish Free State, to the increas* 
ing importation of overseas grapes, among which the South African grapes stand 
in the foremost place. These come on the British markets mainly during 
March when the season for Spanish grapes is quite over. 


Import of Table Grapes into Great Britain, 



Avemgtf 

X9XZ-IS 

X928 

1929 

1950 

Value in £ioo. 

Import in loo cwts from: 

7.523 

20,178 

20,177 

18,418 

Belgium. 

103 

541 

570 

525 

Channel Islands. 

177 

153 

154 

268 

Netherlands. 

— 

479 

683 

660 

Portugal. 

476 

342 

412 

383 

Spain. 

5.434 

5.962 

5.905 

4.116 

1 South Africa. 

44 

436 

489 

483 

Argentina. 

— 

198 

182 

172 

Australia. 

. — 

24 

67 

40 

Total in loo cwts. . . 

• 6.336 

8,392 

8.638 

6.953 


As the following table shows, the English markets supply Ireland, the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries, Finland and Canada, with grapes mainly Spanish. 

The proportion of Spanish grapes imported directly into these countries 
is only small. 


Re-export of Table Grapes from 

Av«xage 

i9Xi»X3 

Value in £100. ^>374 

Great Britain. 

1927 

972 

2929 

X,IIO 

1930 

823 

Re-exports in 100 cwts. to: 

Denmark. 


2 

5 

4 

- Germany . , . . ;. 

58 

4 

I 

I 

Finland. 

— 

47 

38 

17 

Irish Free State. 

— 

127 

150 

117 

Netherlands. 

— 

4 

5 

4 

Norway. 

75 

6 

15 

15 

Sweden. 


16 

24 

20 

Union of South Africa. 

17 

— 


British India. 

27 

23 

28 

15 

Ceylon. 

— 

^9 

28 

18 

Straits Settlements. 

— 

9 

17 

13 

Brazil. 

x 86 


Canada . 

251 

36 

27 

10 

Newfoundland. 

22 

20 

16 

9 

United States. 

306 

ir 

15 

5 

Total in loo cwts. . . . 

1.079 

355 

402 

287 
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Irish F&be State. 

The Irish Free State imports grapes through the English ports. 


Import of Table Grapes into the Irish Free State. 


Year 


1928 

X929 

19^0 


In 

Cxoo 


429 

412 


In 100 cwts 


Total 


161 

182 


Including imports from • 


Great 

Britain 


1V> 


Northern 

Ireland 


The Three Scandinavian Countries and Finland. 

In 1929-30 the Northern lands took almost three per cent, of the whole of the 
table grapes as internationally handled, and in comparison with the pre-war 
time had nearly trebled their imports. Per head of the population there weie 
imported by Norway, 0.65 kg., by Denmark 0.31 kg. by Sweden 0.30 kg , and 
by Finland 0.25 kg. 


Import of Table Grapes to Denmark. 


Year 

In 

1000 

crowns 



In 100 quintals 



Total 


Including imports from 


Belgium 

Germany 

Greut 

Britain 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Average 1911-is 

79 



15 

4 

_ 

X 4 

1928. 

1,090 

II5 

3 

13 

—. 

11 

81 

X 9*9 . 

1,1^6 

132 

3 

14 

I 

17 

91 

X930. 


97 







Re-export of Table Grapes from Denmark. 
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The higher import into Norway is to be attributed to the fact that the duty 
on table grapes is lower than it is in the other Scandinavian countries. The 
greater proportion of the grape exports into these countries is from Spain. In 
the cases in which Germany is shown as the supplying country, the grapes are 
partly Spanish and partly Italian, while the English supplies to these countries 
are almost wholly drawn from the Iberian peninsula. 


Import of Table Grapes into Finland, 


Year 

In 1000 

Finnish 

marks 

Total 

In xoo 

Incluili 

German j’' 

quintals 

ng imports f 

Great 

Britain 

rom:— 

Spain 

1928 .! . . . 

8,873 

1 

1 90 

30 1 

j 

20 

40 

1929 . 

7.788 

87 

30 \ 

10 

40 

1930 . 

6,8^9 

1 78 

— 

— 

— 


Import of Table Grapes into Norway, 




1 

1 In 100 quintals 


Year 

In 1000 

crowns 

Total 

lududlng imports from;— 



Germany 

Spain 



Average 1911-13... 

1928 .i 

1929 . 

1930 . 

507 

1,328 

1,687 

86 

142 

168 

170 

8 

11 

122 

*31 


Import of Table Grapes into Sweden. 


Year 

In 1000 

crowns 



In 

100 quintals 



Total 


Including imports from: 



Belgium 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Kcthcr- 

lands 

Spain 

Average 1911-13 . . 

338 

30 


3 

12 

9 


10 

1928. 

1.797 

142 

5 

II 

20 

6 

19 

72 

*929 . 

1,995 

*73 

5 

*4 

27 

10 

21 

62 

1930 . 

_ 

185 


* - 






Germany. 

Vine-growing in Germany was until a few years ago solely directed towards 
production of wine grapes. The fresh fruit of German production was consumed 
locally only. Under the influence of the crisis in regard te- marketing of wme» 
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an adc^tion of table grape production has lately been strongly advocated, and 
on the one hand the introduction of hothouse cultivation, and on the other the 
adaptation of the existing cultivation, have been urged but so far with no great 
result* The establishment of a hothouse cultivation of any importance is unlikely, 
since the very considerable possibilities in Germany were not recognised sufficient¬ 
ly early and it now seems impossible to overtake the long start which the Bel¬ 
gian and Dutch growers have in respect of production and marketing technique. 
Any extensive transformation of the open air cultivation of wine grapes into 
that of table grapes is made difficult from the fact that the German grapes with 
the exception of a few varieties are not well suited for sale as fresh fruit. The 
fruit as a whole is extraordinarily thin-skinned, the beiries are small, dark green 
and sourish, and cannot compete as a rule with the imported table grapes, al¬ 
though by connoisseurs they are prized for their flavour which is often highly 
aromatic. The " Riesling in particular cannot be sold as a table grape. 

The grapes placed on the market in the two last years were exclusively wine 
grapes and consisted in the first place of the “ Gutedel ” variety which is pre¬ 
valent in the region where the Markgrafer wine is produced. Gutedel 'Ms a 
very fine grape, relatively large and of a golden yellow colour. The Portu- 
gieser, " a blue variety, was also sold as a table grape, and also in smaller quan¬ 
tities the Silvaner* " The most important region of production is the Palat¬ 
inate, but table grapes are also sent to the market from the vine-growing area 
of Hesse. The Middle Rhine vine, growing areas, where the neighbouring 
wholesale fruit markets of Coblenz, Neuwied and Cologne provide excellent 
marketing facilities, were not in a position to supply table grapes in large quanti¬ 
ties. For the same reasons the deliveries from the Baden and Wurttembcrg aieas 
have been insignificant. The best sale for table grapes has been mainly in the 
large towns which lie near the respective vine-growing areas. Comparatively 
small deliveries only were made to Berlin, Leipzig and other principal markets. 
Up to the present there are no ofiicial statistics of the trade in table grapes. 
According*to the returns of the German State Railway Company somewhat more 
than 20,000 quintals of wine grapes of German origin were sent b)^ rail during 
1930. In consequence ^however of the short distances to be covered, transport 
by lorry or camion bulks larger than forwarding by rail. From information sup¬ 
plied by ,the German Vine-growing Federation [Deutsche WeinhauA^erhand)^ in 
1930 wine grapes forwarded by camion might be estimated at about 50,000 quin¬ 
tals, so that altogether something over 70,000 quintals of grapes of German pro¬ 
duction came on the market. In 1931 in spite of the extensive propaganda 
carried on by the vine growers' associations fewer grapes were marketed than in 
1930. This may have been due to the wet season which affected the quality of 
the fruit, while at the same time it resulted in prices being lower than for 
imported grapes, the retail prices being from 20 to 30 pfenning per kg., barely 
covering the costs of gathering. 

The German table grape production in 1930 amounted in volufhe to scarcel3r 
one tenth of the import. The imports into Germany showed a rapid increase 
over the last thirty years, apart from the interruption of trade caused by 4:he 
world war and the inflation. 
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An increase from 181,000 quintals for 1901-03 to 701,000 quintals for iqafl- 
1930 is to be noted. The consuinption per head at present of imported grapes 
is 1.1 kg. The grapes primarily coming on the German markets are the cheap 
kinds from Italy, France and Hungary, but nearly all the European export¬ 
ing countries are represented. Of recent 3rears a small import from Argentina 
has come into existence. 

Import of Table Grapes into Germany, 


Average 

29x1-13 1928 1929 X930 

Value in looo RM. 13.67:1 33.650 38,631 31.499 

Quantities in 100 qk. imported from; 

Belgium. 35 17 26 14 

Bulgaria. — — 374 159 

France. 907 3,191 3,791 1,483 

Greece. — — — 12 

Italy. 1,675 1,752 2,112 3,355 

Yugoslavia. — 5 — 62 

Netherlands. 17 209 214 249 

Portugal. 152 51 yi 67 

Rumania. 8 32 27 33 

Spain. O93 1,041 1,215 879 

U. S. S. R. — 22 24 24 

Hungary.(i) 39 22 51 643 

Algeria. .81 — 21 18 

Turkey. 34 — — — 

Argentina. — 14 27 21 

Total , . . 3,644 6.373 7.629 7,036 


(i) Including Austria. 

Thk remaining countries of Centraiv Europe. 

In addition to Germany, the countries of Central Europe which are to be 
regarded as importing table grapes are Switzerland, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
Although in each of these countries home grown table grapes also appear on the 
markets, in Austria and in Switzerland the quantities are inconsiderable as com¬ 
pared with the imported grapes. In Czechoslovakia the production of table 
grapes is relatively large; and in fact there is a small export. Before the war 
the area of Austria as now existing, and that of Czechoslovakia, obtained table 
grapes, in so far as the home production was insuflBlcient, mainly fiom regions 
then l3ring within the Austrian-Hungarian monarchy, in particular from Southern 
Tyrol and Dalmatia. Taken together the imports into Austria-Htmgary for 
example in the years 1911-13 were less than one fifth of the quantities imported 
into Switzerland over the same period. On the contrary the Austrian Republic 
imported in the years 1929-30 on an average more than ten times as many table 
grapes as did Austria-Hungary taking the average of 1911-13. The imports into 
Switzerland bear about the same proportion to the prewar imports as do those 
of Germany and the Scandinavian countries, viz, they have risen by about 250 
per cent. The per capita consumption of imported table grapes in Switzerland 
is 2.9 kg. and in Austria 1.8 kg. The relatively very high per capita con- 
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sumption in Switzerland is connected, inter alia, with the much developed tourist 
traffic. The corresponding Czechoslovakian figure is 0.24 kg., although the 
imports have nearly doubled in the last few years. 

These three Central European states import grapes mainly from France, Italy 
and' South East Europe. {Spanish grapes are imported only in small quantities. 


Export of Table Grapes from Austria-Hungary. 


Yeai 

In 100 Kr. 

In xoo quintals 

Total 

Including 
exports to 
t^rwany 

Average 1911-13. 

145 


30 


Import of Table Grapes into Austria-Hungary. 





In xoo quintals 


Year 

In 

100 fr 

Total 

Including imports from: - 



Gorman y 

Spain 

Average 1911-13 


84:5 

lOI 


3 ^' 


Import of Table Grapes into Austria. 



1 

1 



In 

100 qiuntals 




In 



lucludmg imports from ’ 



Year 









xoo Sch. 

ToUl 





1 



i 

1 

Bulgaria 

France 

Italy 

Yugo¬ 

slavia 

Spain 

Ilungar> 

1928 . 


1 

080 ! 

89 

7 


73 

54 

129 

1929. 

5874 

T1O5 


7 

399 

80 

79 

449 

1930 . 

4‘»35 

i -*55 

93 

I 

31-2 

188 i 

37 

(>04 


Import of Table Grapes into Czechoslovakia. 


Year 

In 

zoo Kc. 

1 



In 

100 quintals 



Total 


Includuig imports from: 

- 


Germany 

Italy 

Yugo 

slavia 

Austria 

Spain 

Hungary 

1928. 


103 

■ 

24 

43 

■ 

40 

27 

19*9 . 


368 


61 

43 


02 


1930 . 


333 i 

Bl 

38 

69 


47 

^53 
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Export of Table Grapes from Czechoslovakia quintals. 




In 100 quintals 

Year 

In 1000 Kc 

Total 

Inc;ludtag 
export to 
Poland 

1928. 

835 

■■g 

17 

19^9. 

769 


22 


592 

HHQ 

^3 


Import of Table Grapes into Switzerland {in loo quintals). 





In TOO quintals 


Year 

In 



Including impoit from — 


1000 fr. 

Total 




Algetia 




France 

Italy 

Spain 

and 

Tunisia 

Average 1911-13 

1,8^2 

456 

170 

224 

25 


1928 . 

6,738 

9()2 

7^4 

t 55 

04 i 

M 

1929 . 

<>,444 

986 

724 

T71 

68 

ifi 

1930 . 

7,621 

1,287 

504 

(>76 

82 

JC 


Poland and thk Baltic States. 

Imports of table grapes into the Baltic States are very small or non-existent 
the taiiff rates on table grapes being practically prolubitive for these countries 
in Estonia for instance the duty is 335 RM. per quintal. Eatvia where the duty 
is somewhat lower, imports annually some hundred quintals. The Polish imports 
are larger, as although there is a high duty Poland has agreed to some preferen¬ 
tial tariffs with certain important grape exporting countries. Polish imports of 
grapes have increased in the last few years only in connection with the trade 
treaties and in 1930 rose by leaps and bounds. The table grape import per head 
of population for the average of the two yeais 1929 and 1930 was 0.17 kg. Ru¬ 
mania is the chief country of supply, followed by Hungary, while in 1930 a con¬ 
siderable quantity of Spanish grapes came on the market. 

Import of Table Grapes into Poland. 


In 100 quintals 


Year 

In 

xooo adotys 

Total 

Including imports from*— 

Italy 

Rumania 

Spain 

Csecho* 

Slovakia 

Hungary 

1928. 

1.238 

II5 

8 

35 

[ 

2 

15 

51 

1929. 

2,213 

295 

II 

— 

1 X 

32 

132 

193 °. 

3.629 

704 

19 

294 

99 

26 

^ 221 
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Import of Table Grapes into Latvia,^ 


Year 

In 

1000 lats 

1] 

Total 

1 200 quintals 

Including imports from;— 

Germany 

u. s. s. s. 

1828. 

70 

6 

I 

4 

1929 . i 

78 

6 

2 

3 

1930 . 

99 i 

6 

3 

3 


II. — Overseas Coitntries. 


Egypt. 

Egypt is the natural market for the table grapes of the numerous producing 
regions lying within easy reach and possessing good transport facilities : Cypnis, 
Greece, Rhodes and Palestine. The larger towns, in particular Cairo, Alexandria 
and Port-Said, experience a glut of table grapes from these regions in the season. 
Although in Eg3^t as a whole there is only a limited consumption of grapes, 
the consumption of imported grapes per head of the Egyptian population is 0.79 kg. 
The earliest to arrive on the market are those from Palestine, while grapes from 
Cyprus, Rhodes and Greece make their appearance almost simultaneously. 
There is a great preponderance of grapes from Greece in the import taken as 
a whole. 


Import of Table Grapes into Egypt, 


Year ‘ 

In 1000 

Eg>'ptlan 

pounds 

j In 2 00 quintals 

Total 

Including import from :— 

Greece 

Rhodes 

Cyprus 

ralestine 

1 

Syria 

1913. ...... 

415 

690 





I 

1 

1928. 

956 

1,19^ 

799 

95 

210 

51 

40 

1929 . 

883 

> 1,284 

863 

109 

165 

89 

— 

1930 . 

1.168 

1.027 

656 

86 

151 

97 



The Asiatic Importing Cottntries. 

There is in some parts of the Far East and of British India a production of 
table grapes in some quantity, but grapes are also imported for the benefit of the 
large towns which are remote from the centres of indigenous production. In 
China the most important wine growing districts are Southern Manchuria and 
the peninsula of Shantung where the cultivation is carried on in the neighboar- 
l^ood of the port of Che-foq, The Shantung grapes come on the market during 
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the whole year and are in special demand during the festivals in the winter. 
In Southern Manchuria some excellent varieties of table grapes are grown, which, 
were introduced by the French missionaries and recall the Tokay grapes and 
the Emperor grapes of California. There was a special development of the pro¬ 
duction after the planting of vineyards by Japanese in the adjacent areas of 
Shantung. The grapes for the most part reach the markets of Harbin, Mukden 
and Peiping. In Japan the table grape production has been greatly extended 
during the last 25 years, and in this period the quantities gathered have in¬ 
creased from about 65,000 quintals to approximately 500,000 quintals. There 
are however so far no statistics establishing the respective proportions of wine 
grapes and table grapes. The introduction of glasshouse cultivation led to a 
further increase in the production. In Northern India at the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas and in the Vale of Cashmir there are vineyards, and modem planting has 
been carried out by the English. 

Table grapes are not shown separately in the import statistics of the coun¬ 
tries of the Far East or of India, since the quantities imported are not very con¬ 
siderable. The imported grapes come mainly from California and during the 
period 1924-28 the total was about 7,500 quintals. Out of this about 275 quintals 
Went to Japan, and rather more than 1000 quintals to China. In Japan a 
hundred per cent, duty acts as a check on the importation of grapes. Separate 
figures are available for the import into the Philippines which meets the 
requirements of the Americans resident there and the well-to-do Chinese. 


Import of Table Grapes into the Philippine Islands), 


Year 

Total value 

in 1000 

pesos 

Total 

in 1,000 

quintals 

Including 

import 

from 

United States 

1927. 

1(^9 

5 

5 

1928. 

^81 

11 

ti 

1929. 

42X 

TO 

10 


The American Importing Countries. 

In America large quantities of table grapes are regularly imported only by 
Canada, Brazil and Cuba. Canada leads in this respect, and its market is of 
great importance for the table grape cultivation of the United States, since the 
production of the States has exceeded internal requirements. The increase in 
the production in the States was paralleled by a steady increase in the export 
into Canada. The relative increase of the Canadian import in the period between 
1911-13 and 1928-30 is larger than in any one of the more important European 
importing countries. During the years *1929-30 the import of table grapes was 
at the rate of 1.4 kg. per head of the population. The imports came almost 
entirely from the United States. The same holds good of the Cuban import^ 




























Import of Table Grapes into Uruguay, 


Year 

In xooo pcsoo 

In xoo quintain 

total 

Including 
import from 
Argentina 

1927 . 

1928 . 

0 

1 

i 

1 

It 

» 



Import of Table Grapes into Panama. 


Year 

__ _ 

In 1000 

Bdlbr)a8 

In xoo I 

Total 

quintals 

Including 
import from 
United States 

1927. 

12 

6 

6 

1928. 

I(> 

7 

7 

1920 . 

21 

8 

S 


Nkw Zeai^and. 

The imports in the post war period show a rising tendency, and in 
there were ten times the quantity of grapes imported as in 1912. The per 
capita consumption in 1929-30 was 0.25 kg. The increasing importance of the 
Australiun supplies is to be noted. 


Import of Table Grapes into New Zealand, 


Year 

In Cioo 

Total 

In 100 cwts. 

Including import from 

United 

States 

Australia 

Average i<)I 1 -ts. 

2^ 

10 

0 

10 

1928. 

MI 

59 

41 

18 

1929 . 

152 


52 

12 

19^0. 

180 

90 

5 ^ 
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of Agriculture, Circular No. 44, WawShington 1928. 

TSounGoS, D. (t., Hundert Jahre griechische Dandwirtschaft, Berlin, 1931- 
Current puhhcations • 

International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, Koine 

Foreign Trade Statistics and St«itivStical Yearbooks of the countries coiicenxed 
Benchie uber Landw%rischajt, Berlin 
Der Deutsche Fruchtgros^handch Berlin 

Marktrund<ichau fur den Gartenhau, PretsberiohfbteUe beim dentschen Landik)irl- 
schaftsrat und dem Retchsverbafid dcs dculsohcn Gartenbaucs e, V , Berlin. 

In addition UvSe has iH'eii made of a large number of articles appc‘aring in pericKl- 
icals and also of works of reference which it is impossible for reasons of space to 
enumerate here. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Annuario italiano delle imprese asricurutrici, 1932 A X. Federazione Ntizionale 
P'ascivSta Imprese Assicuratrici Roma, Milano. 

[The National Fascist F'ederation of Insurance Companies has just published the 
1932 Veatbook of the Insurance Companies operating in Italy. This publication contains 
the list of the members of tlie boards of directors and the budgets of 159 insurance com¬ 
panies operating in Italy. Of this number, 107 are private Italian concerns, 3 are statt* 
and state-controlled companies and 49 are foreign. The volume contains also very 
interesting data on the insurance industry in Italy as well as detailed information on the 
National Fascist Confederation of Credit and Insurance, such as the list pf represented 
and associated companies, constitution, organs an<l duties of the Federation, rules regard¬ 
ing the working of consultative committees and of the Institutions on which the Fed¬ 
eration is represented, the constitution, organs and duties of the National Fascist PYd- 



erati^'bf Credit and Insurance. Then iollows a list of tha^eonunittees and cotisortia 
form^ among the insurance companies, a list of local insurance societies, of liquidating 
and bankrupt companies and concerns to which insurance operations have been forbidden, 
a list of appraisers of damages and lastly an inde^: of persons and concerns mentioned in 
the yearbook. 

The previous year the Federation published a second volume containing the text 
of laws, deexees and circulars regulating the insurance business in Italy]. 

F. A. 

Dvorak, Dr Dad Fr — La cooperation agricole ichdeodovoque. Prague, 1931. 
Union Centrale des Cooperatives Agiicoles, 74 pp 

[This study contains some interesting information on the origin, development and 
present conditions of the co-operative agricultural movement in Czechoslovakia It has 
been written by Dr Dvofak, Director General of the Union of Agric\iltural Co-operatives 
of Bohemia, and a well known figure in international co-operative circles. 

A rich statistical and general documentation renders this work highly valuable for 
its readers, who can get, in a condensed form, a clear and complete idea of agricultural 
co-operation in Czechoslovakia] 

G P. 

Stiiatslexikon, im Auftrag der Gdrres-Gcsellschaft hrsg von Hermann Sachkr 5 , 
von fTinnd aus neubearbeitete Auflage Freiburg I. B , Herder, 1926-32, 5 Bande 

[The 5th edition of this imposing encyclopedia in five large and well printed volumes 
was published after a complete revision and remodelling of former editions It fonns 
now a modem reference book of very wide scope It is by no means restricted — as 
one might suppose from the title — to the field of politics, but treats social, economic, 
juridical and cultural questions as well, approaching them mostly from the Catholic 
viewpoint, which does not in any way prejudice the treatment of the various subjects in 
these volumes, which are extremely rich in interesting and up to date material The 
five volumes contain more than 2,000 articles in alphabetical arrangement A supple¬ 
mentary volume is in course of preparation It will include, among other things, a 
detailed subject index to the whole work A feature of general interest are the mono¬ 
graphs on specific countries, which give in a short and concise way a picture of the whole 
political, economic and cultural atmosphere of the geographical area treated. The 
encyclopedia is also rich in biogtaphies of important politicians, philosophers, and theo¬ 
logians, which are often accompanied by full page portraits 

The agriculturist, and moie specially the agricultural economist, will be interested 
in a large number of articles, such as those* on agrarian policy, agrarian socialism, agricul¬ 
tural co-operation, organization, settlement and similar questions. Also the staple 
commodities such as cereals, cocoa, tobacco, wine are treated in separate articles]. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


Economics. 

Bruck, W. P. Die volkswirtsdiaftlicbe Bedeutung des Wirtsebaftspedi^n 
und die Atiforderangen an sein Wissen in Deutschland and England. Bisetin. J. Stubi' 
ger, 1932, 7iS. (Der Wbtschaftsprflfer, Hft. 3). 
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0 . Pt^ise und Konjunktur; BeitrSge zur Kriaen-imd Pteistheorie. 

R, M, Rohrer, 1931. iizS. (Rechta-und staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlimgen 
hrsg. im Auftrage der Rechts- mid StaatswissenschaftUcbeii Fakulikt der Deutschen 
Univerait&t in Prag von den Professoten C. Englander [etc., etc], Hft. i). 

K. Sm^KAP jPOR Norgks VEI^. Beretning 1931-32. Oslo. 1932. 

[Report of the Royal Society for the Progress of Norway] 

Vicenza (Prov.). Consigi,io provinciai^e dei^i^^Economia corporattva Le 
condizioni economiche della Provincia di Vicenza 1931. Vicenza, Arti grafiche delle 
Venezie, 1932. 


Agricultural economtos. 

AERKBOE, P Kleine landwirtschaftliche Betricbslchre Kin lychrbuch fiir land- 
wirtschaftliche Schulen und cine Kinfuhrung in die Betricbslchre fur den praktischen 
Kandwirt Berlin, P Parey, 1932, 161S. 

Eggeung, H und B Heim Landwirtschaftliche Betricbslchre fiir Landwirt- 
schaftsschulen und Ackerbauschulen Berlin, P. Parey, 1932, 184VS. 

Giannini foundation of agricueturae economics. Contributions from the 
Giannini foundation of agricultural economics. Year ending June, 30, 1932 
Papers 20-30. [Berkeley], University of California College of agriculture, 1932 

ISTITUTO nazionaeE DI ECONOMIA AGRARIA Risultati economici di aziendc 
agrarie negli anni 1929 e 1930 coordinati e cominentati dal Prof, Dario Perini 
Milano, Treves, Treccani, Tumminelli, 1932. (Studi e monografie, N. 18) 

Street, A G. Parmer's glory, London, Faber & Faber Ltd , [1932J, 312P 


. Co-operation. 

Centrae-Verband der deutschen eandw. Genossenschlaften B6hmens. 
GenoasenschaftJiches Jahrbuch (34, und 35. Geschkftsbericht) fur das Jahre 
1929-1930. Prag Kdnigliche-Weinbeige, 1932. 

Kaufmann, H. Der kanadische Wcizcnpool. Berlin-Wien, Spaeth & Linde, 1932, 
234S., Tab. (Verdffentlichungen des Instituts fur Genossenschaftswesen an der 
Universitat Frankfurt a. Main, Hft. 4). 


Commerce. 

WEDdEE. M. & Oo. I/td. 34th-38th annual review of the imported dairy 
ptodnee trade. 1927/28-1931/32. Londem, Weddd, 1932. 



LegislaHcm. 


Bai^ixa, G. I^zioni di legi^azione sugli infortuni dd lavoix). Roma, U. S. I. 
A. soc. an. editrice, 1932, iiyp. 

Jandoi,o, B. Le leggisuUa bonifica integrale. Padova, a Cedam », 1932, i78p. 
[« Scuola di scienze politiche e social! della Regia University di Padova »]. 

ViPAi/ y Moya, y A. R. Castei^panos y Diaz. Degislacidn comentada sobre 
jurados mixtos de la propiedad rdstica. Avila, Sen^n Martin, 1932, 279P. 


Various, 

Saskatchewan Min^iciPAi, hatp insurance association, Regina Director’s 
and auditor’s reports 1930-31, 1931-32. Regina, 1931, 1932. 

La PondaTION RockfeixER. Rapport annuel 1931 New York, The Rockfeller 
Foundation, 1932. 

Sai,vatori, G. I Liiuani di ieri e di oggi. Bologna, L Cappelli, 1932, i89p , pi. 

SiMOENS da Sii^va, A. C. Scandinavia (Noniega, Suecia, BMnlandia e Dinaniarca). 
Rio de Janeiro, Impr iiacional, 1930, 266p. 

The South American handbook 1933. I^oudon, Trade & Travel publications 
Ltd., 1933 - 

Union DES marchands de Soie DE Lyon. Statistique de la production de la 
soie en I^rance et a I’^tranger. R^olte de 1931. Lyon, vSoci^t^ aiionyme de Tiiu- 
primerie A. Rey, 1932. 

Weetzucker-Statistik 1931/32, 1930/3X, 1929/30 und SchXtzung 1932/33. 
Magdeburg, F. O. Licht G. m. b h., 1932. 

Zoemanis, F Latvia among the Baltic States. Riga, [Latvian farmers’ imion], 
1931, 148P , ill , map. tab. 


Prof. Adessandro Brizi, S§fjiretario g^nerah dcfVIstUiUo , DinUpre rpsponsabik . 
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Agricultural Co-operation in Poland {concluded). 

V. — CO'OrKRATivE Credit Societies 

(a) General Remarks. — Co-operative Credit Societies represent the most 
common type of co-operative society in Poland. The number of these banks, in 
which the majority of the members are agriculturists, was 4,429 on 31 December 
1930, according to the figures supplied by the State Council of Co-operative So¬ 
cieties, while there were 2,770 institutions of this class in which the majority of 
members belong to other callings The following data give some further parti¬ 
culars with regard to the societies which belong to the Audit Unions*— 

On 31 December 1930 the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural 
Co-operative {Societies in the Polish Republic included in its membership 2,854 
societies of a purely agricultural character and 31 societies of other ty^ies ; 

The Federation of the Unions of Polish Co-operative Societies included 
752 credit societies and all its other constituent societies may be considered as 
lieing of a mixed character ; 

The other associations have a much smaller number of members. 

Table IV shows how the societies are distributed among the various unions. 

The credit banks aie of two kinds, one, the .small Raiffeisen banks known in 
Poland as Stefezyk banks and the other, the larger banks of the Schultze-Delitzsch 
type, usually called popular banks The two t>T^s of bank are distinctly Polish 
in character and differ one from the other to a less degree than, for example, the 
German Raiffeisen banks from the Schulze-Delitzsch banks. 

A distinctive feature of the Polish popular banks is that they endeavour to 
have a majority of agriculturist members to whom they grant loans for compar¬ 
atively long periods, namely, up to three years by the extension of the bills of ex¬ 
change. The Stefezyk banks also make loans for periods up to four years. Both 
types of bank, moreover, tend to become institutions with unlimited liabilit}’. 
The Stefezyk banks are supported by the Confederation of the Unions of Agri¬ 
cultural Societies and are described under {h) of the present chapter, while 
under ^c) will be found an account of the popular banks. 

The co-operative credit societies in Poland are looked upon as pioneers in 
the co-operative mpvement, particularly as regards the agricultural societies. 
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As was already stated in Chapter III when discussing the principles underl3dng the 
various Polish co-operative movements, the leaders have always laid particular 
stress on the development of the credit societies. 

(b) Co-operative Agricultural Savings and Loan Banks of the Raiffeisen Type. 
— Table IV shows that the majority of the co-operative credit societies are members 
of the Confederation of the Unions of the Agricultural Societies of the Polish Re¬ 
public, and at %he end of 1930 the number of purely agricultural member societies 
was 2,854 out of a total of 3,512. 

The distribution of the members of these societies is shown in Table V, from 
which it appears that in certain provinces the number of members of co-operative 
societies for every 1,000 farms is over 300. This figure is highest in Silesia of 
Cieszyn, where 50 % of the farms belong to a society. On the average there 
are stated to be 189 members of co-operative societies per 1,000 farms, though 
probably this figure is not absolutely correct. 

Table V. — The Distribution of the Members of the Stefczyk Banks belonging 
to the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies (Zjed- 
noczenie Zwiazkdw Spdldzielni Rolniczych) throughout Poland. 


Number of members of Number of members 
Province co-operative societies per looo farms 

Warsaw. 35>329 I 54 

Uodz. 18,643 92 

Kielce. 44,526 144 

lyublin. 41,151 140 

Bialistok. 34,400 188 

Wilno (a part). 27,907 345 

Nowogrodek. 40,746 305 

Polesia. 35,742 198 

Volhynia. 52,107 208 

Pomerania. 5,535 62 

Silesia of Cieszyn. 7,359 496 

Kracow. 95,919 33 o 

Lwow.. . 91,907 234 

Stanislawow . .. 35 , 9 ii 152 

Tarnopol. 30,721 123 


Total . . , 585,905(1) 189 

There was a considerable development in banks of the Raiffeisen type during 
the period before the war, which however brought about the downfall of the 
majority. Matters were made still worse by the fall in the value of the Polish 


(i) Not including Upper Sile^, the Province oi Poznan and part of the Province of Wilno. 
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currency and it became necessary to take steps to reconstitute the banks. How¬ 
ever, by 1924, the number of banks belonging to the Confederation had already 
reached a total of 1,843, which rose to 2,709 and 2,843 ^ 9^9 and 1930 respect¬ 

ively. The total volume of business transacted was 3,930,000 zlotys in 1924 
but increased in 1929 to 92,883,000 zlotys and to 124,557,000 zlotys in 1930. 

In 1924 the number of members was 227,030 and this figure rose to 591,263 
in 1929 and to 689,418 in 1930. These figures show that the<Stefczyk banks, 
which were members of the Confederation, showed the more rapid 4 cvelopment. 

Their characteristic feature lies in the fact that they are institutions with 
unlimited liability and that the value of each share is very low. They are 
in fact quite small institutions although their membership figures are higher than 
those of the Raiffeisen tanks in many European countries. The members of the 
executive committee and of the council of supervision as a rule receive no pay¬ 
ment for their services and only the cashier has the right to a modest salary. 

The majority of the members belong to the small agriculturist class and, in 
most of the societies belonging to the Warsaw Audit Union, the membership 
was made up of farmers owning 5 to 20 hectares, followed by those whose hold¬ 
ings were from 2 to 5 hectares in extent. These two grotips made up 78.1 per 
cent, of the total membership while 15.1 per cent, owned less than 2 hectares 
and 6.8 per cent, upwards of 20 hectares. 

These figures differ slightly from those for other Unions but in any case the 
number of members farming more than 50 hectares is always very small, usually 
less than i per cent. 

The statistics for the occupational distribution of the office bearers in the 
Stefczyk banks belonging to the Confederation are very characteristic ; they 
also are mainly provided by the small farming class. Thus out of 7,f)90 members 
of the councils of supervision of the Warsaw Credit Union, 6,194 were small 
farmers and 788 only were school teachers, other callings being still more sparsely 
represented. Out of 3,482 members of the executive committees and 1,168 cashieis 
the numbers of small farmers were 2,489 and 497 rer>pectivel3\ These figures 
shew clearly that these societies work in close contact with the great mass of the 
rural population and that they therefore exercise a highly important educational 
influence on the peasant and peasant farmer class. 

The work of the Stefczyk banks, members and non-members of the Confeder¬ 
ation alike, in the field of credit has not as yet been adequately developed. Up 
to the present it has not been found possible to replace the funds they possessed 
before the depreciation of the currency by which they were wrecked. The banks 
belonging to the Confederation had arranged 428,000 loans for a total value of 
113 millions zlotys in 1930, the average amount of each loan being 265 zlotys, 
though the average is only 166 zlotys in the Province of Wilno, the lowest 
figure recorded for Poland, while in Silesia, which gives the highest figure, the 
average is 831 zlotys. One society on the average grants loans during the course 
of the year to 156 members for an average tptal sum of 41,000 zlotys, the amount 
of any individual loan rarely exceeding 1,200 zlotys. In 1930 only 12.8 per cent* 
of the Stefczyk banks belonging to the Confederation made loans to members 
for sums exceeding this amount. 
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The period for the repayment of the loans is as a rule more than one year 
and in 1930 the average was 19.5 months. 

The following table gives figures showing the purposes for which the loans 
were granted ; they relate to the Warsaw Union and the Uw6w Union or 
Patronat 


Warsaw Union : 


Lw 6 w Union : 


lyive stock. 

2 ^.S % 

Repayment of debts .... 

297 % 

Repayment of debts .... 

21.5 % 

Buildings. 

15-9 % 

Buildings. 

I7.I % 

Live stock. 

14-9 % 

Purchase of land. 

7-4 % 

Purchase of land. 

14-9 % 

Payments to members of the 


Payments to members of the 


family. 

6.0 % 

family. 

5-2 % 


The deposits, made up of members' savings, are quite inconsiderable in amount 
in consequence of the agricultural crisis and the resultant impoverishment of the 
country side. At the end of 1930 the total was 35,560,000 zlotys for the 2,739 
banks to which the statistics refer and the number of deposits was 225,000. The 
average deposit was 158 zlotys and for every 1,000 zlotj^s lent there were deposits 
amounting to 286 zlotys. Hence the Stefczyk banks were dependent for the most 
part on capital provided by other institutions, of which the chief creditors were 
the State Agricultural Bank and the Central Bank of the Agricultural Co-operative 
vSocieties {Centralna Kasa Spdlek Rolniczvch). The number of banks holding 
deposits in excess of 50,000 zlotys represented 5.6 per cent, of the total, while 
in 22 per cent, of the banks the number of deposits was not above 1,000. 

At the present time Poland ranks among the countries in which credit is 
excessively costly and this state of affairs reacts very unfavourably on the 
Stefczyk banks, obliging them to charge an intere.st of 8 to ii per cent, on the 
loans granted, while on the other hand they pa}^ a very high rate of interest 
(4 to II per cent.) on savings deposits. 

The difference between the rate of interest paid for deposits and that received 
for loans is very marked and is due to the small size of the co-operative societies 
and to the small amount of the individual loans granted, administration expenses 
being thus rendered unduly high. In 1932 the cost of administration was on 
the average equivalent to 3.91 per cent, of the sums lent, a figure which rose in 
the Warsaw Union to 4.69 per cent..while in the Cieszyn Union alone was it less 
than 2 per cent, the precise figure being 1.97 per cent. As the banks increase in 
importance there is a tendency for the administrative expenses to diminish in 
proportion to the amounts of the loans. 

(c) Co-operative Loan and Savings Societies of the Popular Bank Type. — 
Before the reconstitution of Poland important credit institutions, organized to 
some extent on the lines of the Schulze-Delitzsch banks, had been working more 
or less successfully throughout the country. In the territory formerly under 
Prussian rule they were known as popular banks and their beginnings date back 
some 70 years. 
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Almost all these societies belong to the Credit Unions which are members 
of the Union of Polish Co-operative Societies and. as will be seen from Table IV, 
at the end of 1930 their total number was 752 and of these 249 belonged to the 
Poznan Union, 324 to the Warsaw Union and 179 to the Union of Uwbw. A 
large proportion of the co-operative societies attached to the Warsaw and Uw6w 
Unions very closely resembled the vStefczyk banks described above. Tliey are 
however for the most part large scale institutions employing as a rule their own 
capital only and the members’ shares and reserve funds are of considerable 
importance. A distinguishing feature is their tendency to become institiitions 
with unlimited liability and thus, as already stated, they differ from the typical 
Schulze-Delitzsch Banks. In 1929, out of 727 Banks, 342 had unlimited 
liability, proving that the members repose great confidence in their stability. 
The societies are tinder expert management and hence their staff is in receipt of 
salaries as in ordinary banks. 

In 1929 the total of the capital of 727 of these institutions amounted to 
39,265,000 zlotys and the reserve and other owned funds to 17,907,000 zlotys. 
The total of the deposits during the year was 135,916,000 zlotys and of the sums 
placed to current account 11,265,000 zlotys. 

The loans guaranteed by bills of exchange were for a total of 203,612,000 
zlotys and of all other loans 53,938,000 zlotys while the volume of business trans¬ 
acted amounted to 307,047,000 zlotys. The average financial position of the 
banks is shown by the following table : 


Owned capital. 84,266 zlotj^s 

Deposits.202,450 » 

Sums due. 122,907 » 

Other liabilities. 12,723 » 

Total liabilities .422,348 » 

Cash in hand. 10,572 » 

Bank buildings and rent. 16,447 » 

Doans.354,264 » 

Real and other property. 23,129 » 

Other assets. 17*447 

Balance loss. 488 » 


At the end of 1929 the total number of members was 531,986, distributed over 
727 societies, of whom 58 per cent, were agriculturists. Of the latter 269,510 
owned farms with an area of less than 20 hectares and 37,650 owned larger farms. 
It will be seen that a clear majority of the members are agriculturists and hence 
the societies are here called agricultural banks and treated as institutions pro¬ 
perly coming within the scope of a report on agricultural co-operation. It is 
at the same time quite true that they provide for the requirements of all classes, 
especially of the lower middle class, but their activities are closely connected 
with the country side and the farms. » 

The work of these societies in the field of credit mainly consists in the grant 
of short term loans on bills of exchange, partly guaranteed by securities, and in 














the opening of members' current accounts ; 83.9 per cent, of the balance sheet 
total in 1929 represented outstanding loans of these types. The credit banks 
might properly use part of their capital for long term credit, as on this date their 
deposits represented 47.9 per cent, of the available capital, but this course was 
not followed as it was desired to maintain their normal policy of granting short 
term credit only and thus to ensure the constant fluidity of their assets. A consid¬ 
erable sum in ready money is always retained and their bills of exchange make 
it easy to have capital sums available at short notice by rediscounting. In 1929 
bills not rediscounted and cash in hand were equal to 92.2 per cent, of their 
liabilities including deposits, current accounts and sums due to other banks. 

(d) The Central Banks of the Co-operafive Societies. — The requirements of 
the agricultural co-operative societies are fulfilled by a number of central banks 
of which the most important are the Central Bank of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies {Centralna Kasa Spolek Rolniczych) at Warsaw and the Bank of the 
Union of Co-operative Societies at Poznan. 

The Central Bank was founded at Uw6w in 1907. In 1917 it was reorgan¬ 
ised and transferred to Warsaw. It may be described partly as a co-operative 
and partly as a governmental institution and its membership is made up of the 
various co-operative societies which are shareholders. The number of such 
societies at the end of 1930 was 3,716 and of these 3,083 were distributed among 
the following groups :— 


Credit banks.2,611 

Agricultural and trading societies. 153 

Co-operative dairies. 285 

Other societies. 34 


During the same period the paid-up share capital amounted to 4,664,000 
zlotys, of which 363,000 zlotys were paid by the vState and the remainder by the 
various co-operativ^e societies. Other funds totalled 71,285,000 zlot^^s and the 
value of the deposits of the various co-operative societies was barel}" 4,379,000 
zlotys. The Central Bank has been unable as a result of the crisis directl}’' to 
assist the societies and it has been mainly engaged in trying to obtain State loans 
and to distribute them among the member societies. 

This Bank carries out its operations throughout the Polish Republic and its 
members for the most part belong to the Confederation of the Unions of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies. The headquarters of the Bank are at Warsaw and 
it has 6 branches. 

The Bank of the Union of Polish Cooperative Societies is organized as a 
joint-stock company. It was founded at Poznan in 1886 and its capital, which 
was quite small at the outset, has increased rapidly. The majority of the shares 
were then held by the popular banks. After the war the situation was somewhat 
changed as a great many of the shares had passed into the hands of private persons; 
the preference shares, however, are still held to-day by the popular banks and the 
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Bank itwself has retained its character as a central body for financing the co-oper¬ 
ative movement. 

In 1929 the balance sheet showed a total of 281,000,000 zlotys. Owned capital 
amounted to about 23,000,000 zlotys and deposits to 140,000,000 zlotys. The 
Bank assists the various co-operative credit banks within the limits of its powers 
by discounting their bills and by providing in certain cases different kinds of loans. 
Its sphere of operations lies almost entirely among the co-operative societies 
belonging to the Union of Polish Co-operative Societies. 

VI. — Co-oPKRATivE Organisation of Consumers’ Societiks. 

(a) The Beginning of the Movement. — As in a large number of cases in 
other countries the beginning of the movement for organising consumers' societies 
took the form of the group purchase of requisites. The element characteristic 
of Polish efforts in this field in the territory that formerly, belonged to Austria, 
and to some degree also in the former Russian territory, is to be found in the 
tendency of the local agricultural societies known locally as Agricultur d Clubs 
{Kolka rolnicze) to open small shops of their own in addition to arranging joint 
purchases. These were not as yet develoi^ed as agricultural trading societies 
or organisations and were chiefly concerned with the provision of various requis¬ 
ites for farm households and in part for the farms themselves. Thus the shops 
in question closely resembled small co-operative stores, stocking provisions, etc. 
The movement may be said to have had its beginnings in Galicia in 1S82. 

In 1891 the Union of Agricultural Trading Associations of Kracow {Zwiazek 
Handloxvych Kolek Rolniczycti) was instituted. This was a co-operative organis¬ 
ation, serving as a wholesale supply store for the local societies. District stores 
were established twenty years later which acted as wholesale supidy stores for 
the various trading associations. 

A sound system of trading associations requires organisath)n on a much 
larger scale than that of the societies in the former Galician territory. Thus it 
was impossible to develop the stores of the farmers’ clubs into genuine co-oper¬ 
ative agricultural trading societies. Only the Ukrainians in Plastern Galicia made 
any serious efforts in tnis direction and, as shown by Table IV, they pos.sessed, 
at the date to which the figures refer, 2,547 trading societies. These however 
are in reality nothing more than small consumers’ co-operatives solely for the 
supply of a limited range of products required by agriculturists for purposes of 
the household or of the farm. 

The Polish element in the population of the former Galicia organised its 
selling associations on a large scale and of these a description will be given later. 

In other parts of Poland members of the associations carried out joint pur¬ 
chases, and in the former Prussian area the German Raiffeisen credit banks fre¬ 
quently combined their normal activities with trading, which in some instances 
was more highly developed than their credit operations. 

(b) The Agricultural Syndicates and the “Rolniki*\ — In the former Rus¬ 
sian territory, as early as the end of the XIXth Century, large co-operative organ- 
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isations were established for the supply of the requisites of farms and farmers. 
The members of these bodies were for the most part recruited among the owners 
of the larger farms in which they had invested considerable capital sums. The 
area covered by the operations of the various syndicates was generally quite large 
and usually about 12,000 sq. km. The establishments themselves took the form 
of large commercial undertakings, under experienced management, for the 
supply of agricultural machines and equipment, seeds, cake, artificial manures, etc. 
On occasions the syndicates bought from their members a certain amount of 
cereal and other seeds of their own j)roduction. 

Two syndicates of this type were also formed in the former Austrian area. 

Since 1900 the Polish inhabitants of the former Prussian territory also took 
steps to form agricultural trading associations to which the name of Rolniki,, 
was given. The first of these was founded in 1900 and ten years later there 
were already 61 such bodies at work. They are smaller than the agricultural 
syndicates in the former Russian territory but they are organised on a basis of 
a substantial share capital contribution by members and of management by 
salaried experts. A characteristic feature is the high importance attributed to 
the purchase of farm products, including cereal and other seeds and a certain 
quantity of potatoes, partly from their members and partly from other farmers 
not belonging to the society. In addition the Rolniki provide both members 
and non-members with other farm requisites such as artificial manures, cake, 
seeds, coal, etc., but they do not undertake the sale of agricultural equipment and 
machinery. 

(c) Co-operative Societies founded during the War Period, — The war largely 
disorganised the co-operative movement on its agricultural and commercial 
side. 

The establishment of small agricultural trading co-operative societies was 
greatly stimulated at the end of the war {1918-21). Poland had at that time 
introduced a system of rationing for a large number of essential products such 
as flour, sugar, coal, etc., and it was easier for the co-ox:)erative societies than 
for the ordinary commercial establishments to obtain supplies. At the same 
time consumers who were members of the co-operative societies could be sure of 
obtaining without difficulty any particular j^roduct they required. Thus a num¬ 
ber of small societies were instituted wliich in normal times would have had no 
chance of successful development and those in the country were classed as agri¬ 
cultural trading associations. 

Changed conditions caused certain of these associations to combine and to 
form themselves into imj^ortant organisations; others were wound up, while others 
again carried on a precarious existence. Before the war the agricultural syndi¬ 
cates and the Rolniki were but little interested in the provision of household 
necessitie.s, whereas the agricultural trading associations founded after the 
war pay special attention to this line of business, becoming rather co-operative 
consumers' societies than agricultural trading associations. 

The application of the law on co-operative societies also had its effect in trans¬ 
forming to some extent the co-operative movement. Thus the agricultural syn- 
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dicatew in the former Russian territory gave up their co-operative character and 
converted themselves into joint stock companies. Experience however showed 
that this new form of organisation was unsuitable and they returned once more 
to the co-operative form of organisation. 

The severe crisis from which Polish agriculture has now been suffering for over 
two years, has seriously affected all institutions which work in close connection 
with the agricultural classes with the idea of supplying the requirements of their 
farms. The turnover of the agricultural .societies has been greatly reduced and 
most of them are in serious difficulties owing to the inability of their clients to 
meet their bills. 

(d) The General Agricultural Trading Associations of to-day. — Reference has 
been made above to the Agricultural Associations and to the Rolniki which 
have been considered as types of regular co-operative trading associations of the 
prewar period. Most of these institutions are still in being and in addition 
many new societies have been founded, but a considerable number have been 
severely affected by the financial crisis which has lasted for upwards of two 
years, and are now in process of liquidation, 

x\t the end of 192Q the number of Rolniki was 89 with a membership of 
15,275 persons holding shares amounting in each case to sums varying from 100 to 
600 zlotys. These are societies with limited liability, each member being liable 
for a sum equivalent to five times his actual share holding. The aggregate turn¬ 
over of the Rolniki amounted to 13.2 million zlotys in 1924 and the aggregate 
balance sheet total was to. 8 million zlotys. In 1929 the turnover was 169.3 
million zlotys and the balance sheet total 58.8 million zlotys. In the same year 
753,000 tons of goods were sold. 

The central trading body of the Rolniki is the Central Establisment 
at Poznan, which was actually founded in 1906 but only received its title in 
1918. This is a joint stock company with a large owned capital and a turnover 
which in 1929 amounted to 87 nullion zlotys. There is also at l^oznan a Central 
Machine Depot {Zwiazkowa Centrala Maszyn) which is also a joint stock company 
but is conducted on the lines of a co-operative society working for the benefit of 
the farming class. 

The Rolniki and their Central P^stablishment are holding their owm fairly 
successfully against the prevailing financial crisis. 

The agricultural syndicates are affiliated to a central bod> knowm as the 
Kooprolna (Agricultural Co-operation). They are at the present time in 
serious difficulties and it would not be easy at this juncture to give any detailed 
account of their work. 

The agricultural trading associations, now for a long period under the manage¬ 
ment of the audit unions, form a group apart, belonging to the Confederation 
of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Polish Republic. 

At the end of 1930 these associations numbered 157 and are most numerous 
in the provinces of Kracow (23), Ewow (20), Dublin (19), Bialystock (14) 
Kielce, etc. The total number of members is 53,213, and they are organised 
on lines similar to those of the Rolniki, save that, in addition to .‘Supplying 
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farm requisites, they are also purveyors of commodities essential for farm house¬ 
holds. 

The number of nxembers, as in the case of the Rolmkt, is not high and, as a 
result, owing to the relative smallness of the owned capital, these institutions are 
often converted into organisations more closely resembling private business under¬ 
takings than co-operative societies. 

These associations possess a number of central trading organisations, mostly 
taking the form of central co-operative societies. In common with their 
members, these central bodies are at present suffering ver}^ severely from the 
crisis. 

The Union of Polish Co-operative Societies includes also among its members 
a considerable number of agricultural trading associations in the central provinces 
and also district depots and depots lielonging to farmers’clubs in the provinces 
ill the south. In 1929 depots and warehou.ses to the number of 97 were regis¬ 
tered as co-operative societies and were attached to two central trading bodies 
with headquarters at Warsaw and at Kracow respectively. 

(e) Consumers' Co-operative Societies in Rural Districts. -- The object of these 
.societies is to provide for the requirements of farm households ami also in part 
of the farms themselves. It was stated on an earlier page that 2,547 Ukrainian 
Co-operative Societies, attached to the Audit Union of the Ukrainian Co-operative 
vSocieties of Iavow, were organised on these lines. 

They have a central financial organisation and two central trading bodies. 
Although so numerous, these societies are by means strong and the individual 
turnover is on a small scale. 

The consumers’ rural co-operative societies attached to the Union of Consum¬ 
ers’ Co-operative Societies of the Polish Republic, with headquarters at Warsaw, 
{Zurazez Spoldzielni Spozywcdw Rzeczypospolitez), are of an independent char¬ 
acter. They are ordinary cou.suniers’ .societies, which at the same time provide 
thefarmes with artificial fertilisers and with feeding-stuffs and buy their wheat 
and other products. 

(f) Co-operative Societies for the sale of Slaughter Cattle. — These societies 
made satisfactory progress in the area of the former pre-war Galicia, and steps 
were taken to establish district societies, which were engaged in selling pigs on 
commission and also a certain number of cattle in Vienna and Prague. 

The post-war period was characterised by continual changes in arrange¬ 
ments for marketing animal products. At certain periods a higher rate of 
profit was to be made by the export of live cattle to foreign countries, at others 
by the sale of hams and bacon. In these conditions the normal development 
of the co-operative societies for marketing slaughter cattle was checked. At 
the present time there remain a few dozen societies of this type, mostly engaged 
in selling animals on commission. 

The egg-selling societies form a group apart and will be discussed in the 
next chapter as they are always associated with the dairy societies, 
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VIT. Co-operative Dairies. 

(a) General Remarks. — The establishment of the co-operative dairies in 
Poland dates from the end of the XIXth and the beginning of the XXth centuries. 
Before the war they were fairly successful in the form of small co-operative socie¬ 
ties, receiving their milk supplies from their members in the locality. The war 
seriously interfered with their activities but could not destro}^ them altogether. 
The niovcment is gradually gaining strength again and is conung to play an in¬ 
creasingly important part in the economic life of rural Poland. 

The dairy societies have sulfered less from the crisis than the agricultural 
trading societies and the savings and loan banks. The explanation lies in the 
fact that the societies sell members' milk on commission, have no owned capital, 
do not use bills of exchange and do not have recourse to other kinds of credit 
and hence do not make bad debts in consequence of the insolvency of their debtors. 
They are thus in a position to carry on business even in the most unfavourable 
conditions. 

Table IV shows that there were 1,420 dairy societies belonging to central 
organisations at the end of 1930, of which 948 were attached to the Unions, which 
were members of the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of the Republic of Poland and 187 were members of the Union of Poli.sh 
Co-operative Societies, while 162 were Ukrainian and 123 German Societies. 

As a rule these societies are on a quite small scale and only the co-operative 
dairies in the Western provinces are slightly larger while some of the largest of 
all are to be found scattered among the eastern and central provinces. In almost 
all the Polish co-operative dairies manual labour is used for driving the machines 
and in this respect they differ from the co-operative dairies in other European 
countries, where mechanically driven motors are employed. 

The work of a dair}' is bound to be on a limited scale if it has no branches, 
for the milk must be provided daily. As will be seen from the following table, 
half the dairies to which the 1930 statistics refer and members of the Confeder¬ 
ation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 897 in all, have no 
branch organisation : 


Dairies having no branches.^44 

)) » one brand!.T2q 

)) » two branches.116 

)) )) three branches. 65 

)) )> from 4 to 10 branches.126 

» )) more than 10 branches. 17 


{h) Dairy Societies belonging to the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies. — Among the 947 dairies belonging to the above mentioned 
Confederation in 1930, there w'ere 173 in the province of Warsaw, 133 in the pro¬ 
vinces of Dublin, 115 in the province of Dw6w, 98 in the province of Kracow, etc. 
The area of operations of a society of this type covered 379 square kilometres and 
3^^53 farms. About 6.4 per cent, of the farms belonged to the co-operative 










societies of the Confederation but this figure varies greatly in the different pro¬ 
vinces. Thirty-four farms on an area of 140 square kilometres supply a given 
collecting station. 

The total number of agriculturists belonging to the Confederation dairies 
was 193,000. The majority were owners of small farms having an area of less 
than 20 hectares and 5,600 farmed upwards of 20 hectares. 

A set of specially compiled statistics showed that 892 co-operative societies 
had a total membership of 203,000 persons (including non-agriculturist mem¬ 
bers) owning 380,000 cows ; thus each society had on the average 225 members 
owning 426 cows. 

Hence it will be seen that the co-operative dairies belonging to this group 
have a membership consisting mainly of small farmers and that the number 
of cows per member is less than two. 

The majority of the dairies, 833 in number, used their milk for butter¬ 
making and there were in addition 86 creameries, 2 cheese factories, while 25 
others sold fresh milk. 

The co-operative dairy societies have a tendency to form themselves into 
larger bodies and many of them have already been re-organised with this end 
in view through a combination of neighbouring dairies. Notwithstanding this 
tendency however, the number of dairies belonging to the Confederation has 
increased rapidly from year to year. Whereas the number was 166 in 1924, 
by 1930 it had already risen to 946. Similarly the number of cow's registered rose 
from 81,500 in 1925 to 380,000 in 1930 and the amonnt of milk supplied from 
30 million litres in 1925 to 320 million litres in 1930. The aggregate balance 
sheet total was 685,000 zlotys in 1924 and 19,000,000 zlotys in 1930 and the 
amounts paid for milk supplied were 4,957,000 zlotys and 51,289,000 zlotys 
respectively. 

These societies have two central trading bodies, one at Warsaw and the 
other at Kracow. Both arc in the nature of co-operative central bodies and 
are chiefly engaged in the wholesale marketing of butter, cheese, eggs and a 
limited amount of milk and they carry on a considerable export trade. Thus 
the central trading body at Warsaw in 1930 handled 3,383,000 kg. nf butter of 
which 1,065,000 kg. were exported to other countries. The Central trading 
body at Kracow handled 2,157,000 kg., of which 885,000 kg. were exported 

(c) Co-operative Dairy Societies belonging to the Union of Polish Co-operative 
Societies, The German and Ukrainian Co-operative Dairies. — The characteristic 
feature of the Polish co-operative movement in the area that was formerly 
Prussian in the prewar period was that in general only the Popular Banks and 
the Rolniki ” described in previous pages were established. The district also 
had no Polish co-operative dairies. These only can^e into being after the war 
and are now to be found in limited numbers in the provinces of Poznan and 
Pomerania. They are considerably larger than those in the central provinces. 
In 1930 there were 51 these societies affiliated to the Union, whereas in 1929 
their number was 43, though the quantity of milk supplied was large, amounting 
to a total of 72,536,000 kg. with an average of 1,687,000 kg. for each dairy. 
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As already stated, the amount of milk furnished to the co-operative societies 
which were members of the Oonfederation was much lower. 

The Finance Union of the Co-operative Dairy vSocieties at Poznan [Zwiazek 
Gospodatczy Spdldzielni Mleczarskich), which dates from 1927, serves as the 
central organisation of these dairies. In 1929 its trade in butter amounted to 
2,564,000 kg. of which a large proportion was for exportation. 

Co-operative dairies, 136 in number, with membership in the Union of Polish 
Co-operative Societies at Warsaw and similar in character to tnose of the Confed¬ 
eration, were also in 1930 members of the Federation of the Unions of Polish 
Co-operative Societies. 

The German co-operative dairies were organized some time before the war 
in the former Pnissian territory and were fairly successful. They are however 
on a smaller scale than the societies in the same area which belong to the Union 
of Polish Cooperative Societies. 

The Ukrainiar dairy societies are of no great importance. 

(d) Egg-collecting Depots. — Egg-collecting depots are chiefly to be found 
at the co-operative dairies and there is in Poland onl}^ a small number of special 
societies for the sale of eggs. There were, however, 146 egg-collecting depots 
belonging to the societies attached to the Confederation in the former Russian 
territory. Several of them collected less than 10,000 eggs and the majority 
from 10,000 to 100,000, while 13 depots in 1930 obtained over 100,000 eggs 
apiece. 

Poultbreeding in Poland has not as yet been seriously developed and the 
organisation of egg selling leaves much to be desired. The first steps however 
have been already taken and as the dairy societies, which are interested in 
the collection and sale of eggs, are fairly numerous and distributed throughout 
Poland, they may be able to serve a very useful purpose in this connection. 

The central trading bodies of the co-operative dairies at Warsaw and Kracow, 
already mentioned, are engaged in the wholesale trade and in 1930 sold 7,852 
cases, each holding 1,440 eggs. 

VIII. — MISCEU.ANEOUS AORICUbTURAI, Co-OPKRATIVE SOCIETIES. 

There are also to be found in Poland a number of co-operative societies 
which do not come under any of the categories discus.sed above, but they are 
not particularly numerous. The Union ol Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Warsaw {Warszawski Zwiazek Spoldziclni Rolniczych) includes among its 
members a few market gardeners' and gardeners’ and beekeepers’ societies, one 
society for the sale of the products of rural industries, four co-operative mills 
and bakeries, 3 fruit-growers' societies, a certain number of societies for build¬ 
ing workmen’s dwellings and of rural house building societies together with four 
flax-growers’ societies. The last-named are all to be found in North Poland in 
the flax growing area and their principal function is to assist their members 
in separating the seed or otherwise treating their flax and sometimes they under¬ 
take to carry out sales on behalf of members. 



The societies connected with building which have been mentioned usual!}’' 
assist their members in purchasing building materials, and therefore are often 
quite short-lived. 

Similar societies, witn the exception of the flax-growers', are also to be found 
in other parts of Poland but in no large numbers. In Pomerania there are three 
co-operative rural distilleries and two electric power supply societies ; seven power 
supply societies have also been established in Silesia. 

Prof. Z. bXTDKIKWICZ. 


INSURANCE 


Hail Insurance in Hungary. 

Ill 1931 the following societies were dealing with hail insurance in Hungary: 

Elso Magyar Altaldnos Biztositb tarsasag (First Hungarian). 

Fonciere Altalanos Riztosito-intezet (Fonciere). 

Hazai Altalanos Biztosit6-Reszvenytarsasag (National). 

Magyar PVanczia Biztositb-Reszvenyldrsasag (Franco-Hungarian). 

Magyar-Hollandi Biztosito-Reszvenytarsasag (1 )utch-Himgarian). 

Magyar Jeg-es Vi.szontbiztosito - Reszvenytarsasag (Hungarian Hail 
insurance). 

Penzintezetek (Association of Financing Institutes). 

Turul Magayr Orszagbs Biztosito r. t. (Turul.) 

Donau Allgemeine Versicheriings-Aktiengesellschaft, V^ienna 

Phbnix Allgemeine Versicherungs-Aktiengesellschaft, Vienna. 

Riunione Adriatica di Sicnrta, Trieste. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, bondon. 

Sun lUvSiirance Office bid, bondon. 

Elso Kereszt^ny Biztosito Intezet r. t. (First Christian). 

Gazadak-Bistosito-Szovetkezete (Farmers’ Insurance Association). 

Patria Altalanos Biztosito Reszvenytarsasag (Patria). 

The Der Anker,, company which during 1930 also undertook hail insurance 
has suspended activities in this branch. 

The first 13 companies, including eight Hungarian and five foreign, form 
an insurance Pool regulated by the new agreement entered into between the com¬ 
panies, which came into force on August 1931 (i). The object of this agreement 
is the diminution of insurance risks by means of suitable distribution of risk and 
to ensure, by organising the valuation of damages by joint bodies, the equitable and 
effective settlement of claims in respect of damage by hail. It is considered by 
the companies forming this Pool that they can offer to farmers the opportunity 
of taking* out insurance against hail on the most advantageous terms possible and 
that at the same time the interests of the companies thus grouped are protected 

(i) The information as regards the Pool, has t)een kindly communicated by the First Hungarian 
Company. 
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by the agreement. The signatory companies have, in accordance with the objects 
referred to, undertaken to keep statistics in common, and on this basis to agree 
on principles, rates of premium and conditions and at the same time to observ^e 
with strictness the provisions of the agreement, and to avoid everything contrary 
to the letter or spirit of the agreement in question, or in other words to the com¬ 
mon interests of the members of the Pool. 

An account will now be given of certain provisions of interest relating in 
particular to the taking out of insurance policies, to the work of the companies 
forming the Pool, to the adjustment of losses {Schadenausgleich), to the relations 
of the associated companies with companies not participating in the agreement, 
to the administrative bodies of the Pool, and finally to the contractual conse¬ 
quences of any failure to observe the agreement. 

The companies forming the Pool are bound to effect hail insurance: {a) only 
on the basis of the general conditions agreed between themselves; {h) without at 
any time fixing premiums and additional charges at lower figures than the rates 
agreed and only in accordance with the provisions relating to these rates; (c) only 
with strict observance of any other provisions jointly agreed on for the effecting 
of hail insurance {e. g. provisions relating to maximum prices, the period that 
may be fixed for acceptance of the policy, the exclusion t)f certain crops 
from insurance) ; (d) utilising exclusively the schedules jointly agreed on 
relating to insurance proposals as well as any such schedules the use of 
which has been contemplated at the time of the effecting of the hail insurance 
contracts. 

The general conditions of insurance cannot be altered except by a decision 
of the managing bodies of the confederated companies, taken after consulting 
the Rates Committee. The Schedules of rates agreed upon can be altered only 
under the same conditions 

The maximum prices up to which, in accordance with the general conditions, 
the different crops may be insured must be fixed by a decision of the associated 
companies. The same holds good as regards the period fixed for the acceptance 
of the policy, and the exclusion of certain crops. 

IJxceptions to the rules included in the schedules of rates agreed upon are 
admissible provided the consent of the associated companies is obtained. 

Losses for which the associated companies are liable must be at once notified 
to the Office of the Pool. The associated companies must take no part in the 
determination or estimation of damages. The joint Office for such estimation 
and for determination of the amount of compensation pa3mxents undertakes 
these duties in the name of the company or companies concerned. Payments or 
refusals to pay are made directly by the company concerned in accordance witli 
the decision of the Office, The companies have no power to make compensation 
payments to claimants that are either higher or lower than the amounts fixed 
by the Office, nor have they power to compensate if the Office has considered that 
there is no claim for compensation. 

Every year making any settlement of claims the Office has to submit to the 
associated companies a list of the claims pending with a brief note on the state 
of affairs in each case. 



Associated companies are not allowed to give their principal agents commis¬ 
sions amounting to more than lo per cent, of the net premium and local agents 
more than 7 per cent, of the net premium. Apart from this commission no other 
bonus is given. 

The system of adjusting the payment of claims between the diflEerent com¬ 
panies may be described as a partial pooling of the losses and is, in fact, equi¬ 
valent to a form of re-insurance. The associated companies enter into an 
undertaking to participate in this adjustment within the limit of 50 per cent, 
of the hail insurance business done by each of them. The adjustment is made 
when in the course of a particular year the amount of the claims paid by any one 
or more of the associated companies (including the share of the cost of estimat¬ 
ing the damage) exceeds 70 per cent, of the net premiums received (not including 
additional charges), this limit of 70 per cent, being fixed by the pooling agreement. 
In calculating the adjustment to be made, the basis of calculation is the premium 
which is in accordance with the insurance contract, even in the case of policies 
in which the premiums are lower than those set out in the scale of premiums fixed 
by the pooling agreement, as for example when an exceptional scale has been 
adopted with the consent of the other companies.. 

Some further details in regard to the system of adjustment will serve to 
elucidate the above statement. 

If, in the course of a particular year, a company has to pay or several com¬ 
panies have to pay, claims beyond the limit fixed by the pooling agreement (that 
is, greater than 70 per cent, of the net premiums), each such company will be 
paid the amount by which 50 per cent, of the claims paid by it (including 50 
per cent, of the costs of estimating the damage) exceeds the limit fixed by the Pool 
agreement. The total amount of this payment will be borne by the companies 
which have paid claims not reaching the limit fixed by the Pool agreement, and 
the share of each company in such payment will be proportionate to the difference 
between the limit fixed by the Pool agreement and the claims actually paid (in¬ 
cluding the costs of estimating the damage). 

If, in the course of a particular year, the hail insurance companies, taken 
as a whole, pay claims exceeding the limit fixed by the Pool agreement, the 
adjustment will be made on the basis of the average percentage relation between 
the claims paid and the total business of the companies. This percentage is 
arrived at by comparing the net premiums (additional charges not included) on 
the one hand and the claims paid (including the costs of estimating the damage) 
on the other hand. In making the adjustment on the basis of the average 
percentage, the companies which have paid claims below Ihe average percentage 
are expected to pay over to the other companies the amount by which 50 per 
cent, of the claims actually paid by them (including 50 per cent, of the costs of 
estimating the damage) falls short of the sum to which these would have 
amounted if the percentage relation between the claims paid and the net pre¬ 
miums had been the average percentage. The sums so paid over are distributed 
amongst the companies which paid claims exceeding the average percentage in 
such a way that each of them receives the amount by which 50 per cent, of 
the claims actually paid by them (including 50 per cent, of the costs of estini- 
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ating the damage) exceeds the sum to which these would have amounted if the 
percentage relation between the claims paid and the net premiums had been the 
average percentage. 

^he calculations required for the adjustment are made by the joint Bureau 
the functions of which also include : supervision of the precise observance of 
the contractual provisions in hail-insurance, valuation of damage to crops affecting 
associated companies, establishment of statistics of hail-insurance in the terrilories 
wliich are insurance areas for associated companies. The calculations in question 
must be made in the first instance without reckoning claims pending. As each 
of these is settled the adjustment of the payment of claims relating to the 3^ear 
in the course of which the damage in question occurred will be revised In^ reckoning 
that damage, unless some other j)rocedure is decided upon by the managing 
bodies of the associated companies by a three-fourths majo^it3^ If a premium, 
which has been already calculated in the determination of the adjustment of 
a given year, is cancelled in the course of a successive year, the provisions relating 
to the subsequent readjustment as stated above will be apjdicable by simple 
analogy. 

Decisions on matters relating to the Pool are reserved to the managing bodies 
of the associated companies except for some decisions which are especially 
entrusted to the Conference of Representatives Every decision on the part of 
the managing bodies of the companies is taken either at a Conference of 
managers or by means of a written vote Every managers’ meeting is em¬ 
powered to take a decision if at least three fourths of the associated companies 
are validh’' repreesented and if the president shows that proper summons have 
been sent to the companies not represented. If nothing has been arranged to 
the contrary in the pooling agreement, all decision is b^’' unanimous vote of 
the c<niipanies represented. Any abstention from voting is considered as a 
positive vote. Any vole conditioned or given under reser\e counts as a negative 
vote. If a majority vote is ])rovided foi in the pooling agreement, this majority 
must be calculated on the number of companies represented 

Managers’ meetings are held as a rule twice a year, one in the spring and 
one in the autumn. Extraordinary meetings are called if at least three associated 
companies make a written re(|uest to that effect. 

Conferences of representatives, consisting of officials with powers conferred 
by the companies to wliich they belong, are held as riquired. These are called 
on the decision of the directing company or on the reipiest of at least two assoc¬ 
iated companies. All decisions passed either in a managers’ meeting or by 
means of written vote or even bj’ a meeting of representatives are binding for 
all the companies and from the legal standpoint must have the same force as the 
provisions of the agreement itself. 

As regards the relations of the associated companies with the non-associated 
companies, the former are bound not to undertake re-in.surance for the latter 
within the areas for hail insurance under the Pool, nor to take over any risks 
assumed by them. Similarly the n{m-iissociated companies have no power to 
reinsure the risks of the associated companies. In the insurance areas of the Pool, 
joint insurance with non-associated companies (either by collective policies, or 



l^y independent docunaents) can only be effected if it rs agreed by a three fourths 
majority of the associated companies. 

The pooling agreement provides for sanctions applicable to a company 
or a body representing it which by its action or by failure to act violates the 
provisions of the agreement or fails to comply with them or acts contrary to the 
spirit and the letter of the agreement, or in other words acts counter to the com¬ 
mon interest of the associated companies. In this case the company in default 
is obliged to repair the wrong done and to compensate any company which has 
suffered loss. Such compensation may not exceed 15,000 pengos In addition 
a money fine is charged the amount of which is fixed by the agreement. This 
fine is remitted only in the event of the hona fides of the company in default having 
been proved. 

In order to guarantee the payments of all the charges arising out of mem¬ 
bership of the Pool, each associated company must deposit a guarantee of 8,000 
pengos. A special fund for this purpose exists at the National Hungarian Bank 
at Budapest. 

Among the companies not forming part of the Pool, the most important is the 
Farmers* Co-operative Insurance vSociety (Gazdak) which was founded in 1899. 
At that time the position was that farmers, particularly in respect of hail and 
fire insurance, had no choice but to insure themselves with insurance companies 
which had formed a ring amongst themselves. These organisations, after the 
great hailstorms of 1897 and 1898, had by a stroke of the pen increased hail 
insurance premiums by 100 per cent. It was largely so as to free themselves 
from this dependence that the farmers founded an Insurance Institute in the 
form of a co-operative society. The post-war financial disorder forced the 
society to make a temporary agreement with the large insurance companies 
and to link itself with these with a view to protection of interests and the fixing' 
of the level of insurance premiums. With the stabilisation of the currency in 
Hungary in 1927 the co-operative society severed its connection with the 
insurance companies. 

This co-operative society received no grant or subsidy from the vState and 
the shares held by the State amounted to a sum of 1,238,400 pengos only. Among 
the members of the managing body were delegates of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the National Chamber of Agriculture and the National vSociety of Hungarian 
Agriculture. At the beginning this society undertook fire and hail insurance 
business only but several years ago it extended operations to other branches, 
including life and accident insurance, live stock insurance, etc. 

The following are some figures relating to this society. At the end of the 
first financial year, that of 1901, the share capital of the society was 1,668,080 
crowns ; at the end of the year 1925 as the consequence of the depreciation of 
the currency it amounted only to 3,315,120 paper crowns; in 1927 it was 1,546,000 
pengos, and in 1930, 1,546,000 pengos. At the end of the first year the reserves 
were 37,621 crowns while in 1927 they amounted to 2,125,408 pengos and in 
1930 to 3,633,000 pengos. In 1901 the number of insured persons rose to 8,000 
while at the end of 192S the co-operative society had a membership of 200,000 
insured persons. 



Insurance societies are regulated under Law VIII of 1923 (i). 

Before the war there was very little legislative regulation in this respect. 
Under the commercial law it was prescribed that insurance societies must show, 
for each branch of insurance that it was desired to undertake, actual payments 
of 200,000 gold crowns as guarantee. Apart from these deposits, the formation 
of insurance societies or of branches of foreign companies was left free, as was 
also the activity of the societies. The system of concessions was regulated by 
the Law of 1923. Concessions are made in respect of the foundation of new 
insurance societies, the establishment of branches by foreign companies, and 
even of the changes in the branches of business undertaken by the already 
existing societies. 

For obtaining a concession it is essential first to bring proof of the existence 
of a guarantee fund of 250,000 gold crowns for each of the branches of insur¬ 
ance that is to be undertaken by the society in question. The Government 
reseiA^'ed to itself the right to suspend for a certain lapse of time tne grant of 
new concessions. In fact a Governmental Decree had prohibited up to 30 June 
1932 the formation of new insurance societies, as well as the setting up of new 
branches by foreign companies. 

By Law VIII of 1923 the supervising authorities and the Guarantee Councils 
were also established. The former constitute a vState organisation attached to 
the Ministry of Finance, exercising supervivsion over all insurance business. 
Reports must be submitted to these authorities by the insurance societies in 
regard to their general conditions, policies, terms ojGEered, prospectus, etc. The 
insurance societies are expected to invite the supervising authorities to be present 
at their general meetings and must submit to them their final reports and 
statements. The Guarantee Council consists of delegates of the Ministries, 
and of the insurance companies and insured persons, and constitutes the 
advisory body of the supervising authorities. 

Law VIII of 1923 deals with the premium reserves, which must be employed 
in the purchase of Hungarian State bonds, of land mortgage bonds or of other 
securities, in making loans on pledge guaranteed by such securities, loans granted 
on the guarantee of the securities themselves, mortgage loans on lands or 
buildings up to half the value, loans on revenue-producing houses up to 10 i^r 
cent, of the premium reserves. 

As regards reserves of insurance premiums against damage a large pro¬ 
portion of the reserves may be employed in bank deposits, whereas, in the case 
of life insurance, bank deposits can form only a limited proportion. Additional 
facilities may be granted by the supervising authorities. 

Reserves of insurance premiums received in foreign cuirency must, in 
conformity with this Law, be invested or deposited in the same currency as 
that in which the insurance has been taken out and in values considered as sound 
by the supervising authorities. Foreign companies are expected to leav’^e in 
Hungary the reserves of premiums on business done in that countr3^ 


(i) VAssumnee Modernc, U)3i, p. 325, 



state supervision of the insurance societies tends to become stricter (i). A 
Ministerial Order of 21 June 1930 contains among other provisions an important 
one under which the supervising authority may dissolve a national society and 
prevent a foreign company from continuing insurance business if these under¬ 
takings have for two years past done no insurance business or have effected 
only a very limited number of transactions, making a covering of risks improb¬ 
able, and if for this reason it is justifiable to doubt if the engagements made with 
insured persons can be kept. 

In accordance with a provision published in 1931 by the supervising author¬ 
ity (2) the insurance societies must also give in addition to the prescribed inform¬ 
ation: information on the premiums and on the additional charges, that is in 
regard to additional dues (handling charges, policy fees, supervision fees, stamp 
duty and other charges of the same kind). 

In the data relating to the prettiiums and additional charges distinction 
must be made between business effected directly or indirectly, business transferred 
for reinsurance and business retained at the insurer's own risk, Hungarian 
business and foreign business, etc. 

The information relating to claims and to indemnity reserves must include 
(a) the claims paid; [b) the indemnity reserves brought forward from the pre¬ 
vious year; (r) the amount of claims pending brought forward from the previous 
year ; {d) the indemnity reserves at the end of the financial year ; {e) the amount 
of the claims paid in the course of the financial year. As in the case of the pre¬ 
miums, in these data distinction must be made between business effected directly 
or indirectly, within the country or abroad, etc. 

Rules relating to the insurance contract are codified in the Commercial Code 
of 1875, Very important amendments and additions have however been made by 
a number of later measures. The object of lyaw X ot 1927 (3), which dealt with 
certain questions regarding payment of the insurance premium, was to complete 
certain lacunae existing in the Commercial Law in res|>ect of the general legal 
principle of insurance and of the limits of insurance periods; at the same time 
the Law extends the duration of the validity of the insurance contract. 

Whereas according to the Hungarian commercial law the insurance contract 
against losses ceases to have validity if the premium payable at given periods 
is not paid when due, the Law of 1927 enacts that in such a case the contract 
shall not cease to be valid but that the insuring body may demand the fulfilment 
of the contract. As regards the insured person, he has the right to denounce the 
insurance contract at the end of six years, on condition of a periodical payment 
of the premiums; this right cannot be waived in advance. Other provisions 
follow relating to the duration of the contracts. 

On 18 December 3928 (4) the Government published an Order the object 
of which was to regulate the legal position of the insurance agents, a ruling which 

( 1 ) j£eit'>chnft fut die i^esamtt VtmiheiunKsw%\^insUi(ij! i 0<,tol)ci. v. loS 

(::) Die Versuhermfi, 14 Janiuiy i<m 2, p 4 

(p Year-lxK>k of Fbieijjn 1027, P ^> 9 . 

(p Uttgansches wwtschafiUches Jahrbuch, 1929, p. 284; lyoO, p P- 3 ^ 5 * 
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had been omitted in the section of the Commercial Code of 1875 devoted to insur- 
ance* This Order contains rules of private law and also measures of adminis* 
trative law. As regards the former, they are based on the German and Austrian 
legislation on the insurance contract: inter alia, in the distinction made between 
intermediary agents and agents with full powers to conclude agreements. 

The measures of administrative law contain detailed rules on the content 
of instructions to agents, impose on these the obligation of showing the instruc¬ 
tions to the insured persons, and impose on the societies the obligation of drawing 
the attention of the insured person to the name and area of oixjrations of the 
agent. 

Very extensive powers have been conferred on the supervising authorities 
in regard to the punishing of agents who have transgressed the provisions of the 
Order. The j^enal power of the supervising authoiity goes to the length of having 
the right, in case of or in the event of the agent committing a breach of good 
manners or failing in his trust, to prohibit him from doing business for a limited 
period or even entirely. In pursuance of article 13 of the new Law on insurance 
by which the Government has the duty of regulating afresh the who^e sphere 
of the insurance contract in a systematic codification, the Minister of Justice has 
had drawn up a scheme of regulation of insurance contracts. 

This scheme has.been submitted to the persons concerned, but although 
its advantages have been recognised, the opinion has been expressed that present 
day economic conditions are not favourable for the introduction of a reform of 
such extensive scope. In a report drawn up in three languages, the National 
Union of Insurance Institutions (BIOS3 : Landesverband der Versicherunf^san- 
stalten) some prominence is given to the idea of an international unification of 
the legislation relating to the insurance contract. The Kconomic Committee 
of the League of Nations has deputed the study of the question to the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Private Law at Rome. At the same time the proposals 
made by the National Union of Insurance Institutions have evoked considerable 
interest on the part of the International Law Association, and a Committee 
of this Association has been formed for the purpose of studying the law^ of in¬ 
surance and the qv^estion of unification of the law of insurance has been placed 
upon the agenda of the next Congress of this Association. 

At their general meetings of 33 March 1932 the associated companies re¬ 
solved on the introduction of the non-liability clause (i). 

After two years of heavy losses (1924-25) the increase of premiums had 
been already resolved upon, as well as the introduction of complete non-liability 
up to 5 per cent., a measure which did much to improve the position by the 
suppression of compensation payments for trifling damage and by effecting 
economies in the costs of estimating damage. The insurance cotu panics were 
however forced by more recent ex|:>eriences to go further and to introduce a new^ 
schedule of rates including both higher premium rates and at the same time 
an extension of non-liability. In the case of insurances effected under the new 

(i) The following stat<;ment is based mainly on an article l>y M, l^mgyel: Die ICinfahrung dt r 
Abzugsfrancbise im ungarischeu Hagelgeschaft. Die Versichtrung, No. 13 . Wien, 31 marz 1930. 
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schedule, the following alternatives are open:^ {a) if the new higher rates of 
premiums are applied, full compensation of losses may be paid; (6] if the 
premiums are subject to lo per cent, reduction, then compensation is not 
given for losses below 5 per cent.; (c) if a 20 per cent, reduction of premiums 
has been arranged, then the non-liability applies to damage below 5 per cent; 
{d) for a 30 per cent, reduction of premiums, anon-liability for damage below 
8 per cent. 

The Office of the Pool dealing with estimation of damages has tabulated 
very important figures, relating to the effect of non-liability in the course of 
1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931. For these four years damages have been grouj^ed 
according to the percentages of damages. 

The following are the tables referred to :— 


Percentage Mean Reduction in the case of non-liability 


of 

damages 

percentage 
of damages 

Total 

of 5 

0/ 


of 

8 % 


Financiai. Year 1928. 






Gross Premiums: pengos 

6,062,093 




up to 5 % ... 


304,286 of 


304,286 

of 

Vr 

304,2 8() 

f)-- TO % ... 

.... 8 


5 /b 

322,638 

» 

■A 

516,253 

II- 20 % . . . 

.... 15 

‘| 9 <>, 96 i » 

V .5 


w 

“As 

261,848 

■ 

.... 23 

27^^.585 

5/25 

35 ..U 7 

» 


88,504 

,?i- % ... 

• • . . ^5 

I 93 . 4^»9 » 

V 35 

27.638 


^As 

44,401 

• • • 

.... 45 

i 6 o, 9(>5 )* 

V45 

17 .»S 5 

)) 

“As 

28,616 

51 100 % . . . 

.... 80 

1,150,268 )» 

5/80 

71,892 

» 

“/Ro 

1 15.027 



3 .<> 92,787 


9 <> 3 . 33 ‘^> 



1.358.745 


Financial Year 1929. 






Gross Premiums: 4,88^,04^ pengos 




up to 5 % . . . 


272,334 of 

V. 

272.3.H 

of 


272,334 

10 % ... 

... 8 

531,7^2 » 

Vb 

322,350 

» 

V. 

531,7^^2 

II- 20 % ... 

.... 15 

413,640 » 

•V.S 

137,880 

» 

“As 

220,608 

21- 30 % ... 

.... 25 

20()/273 » 


41.234 

» 

“As 

66,008 

M 

1 

0 

• • . • 35 

167,988 » 


23,998 

» 

“As 

38.302 

41- 50 % • • • 

.... 45 

I tq,oo6 « 

V45 

13.223 

» 

“/ss 

21.152 

31-100 % ... 

.... 80 

639,978 » 

Vso 

41.225 

» 

“/80 

65,998 



2,370,981 


832,264 



1,216,254 
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E 

Fttcentage 

of 

damages 

Total 

Mean 

percentage 
of damages 


Reduction in the case of non-liabilily 
of 5 % of 8 % 


Financiai, Year 

1930. 






Gross Premiums: 4,834,8y5 pengos 




«P to 5 % ... 

.... 

286,718 

of 

v< 

286,718 

of 

■A 

286.718 

6-- lo % ... 

.... 8 

483.231 

» 

5/8 

302,023 

)> 

V. 

4^3,231 

II~ 20 % ... 

.... 15 

403.747 

» 

V .5 

134.5^^^ 

‘> 

“/.5 

215.331 

21- % ... 

.... 25 

264.703 

» 

V ^5 

52,860 

« 


84,576 

31 - 40 % ... 

. . • • 35 

215,402 

» 


.?«.772 



49,235 

41 - 50 % ... 

.... 45 

185.595 

» 

V., 

20,622 


V4-. 

32.994 

51-100 % ... 

.... 80 

817,566 

)» 

5/80 

51,098 

» 

Vso 

81.757 



2,656,568 



878,675 



1,233,848 


K1NANCIAI4 Ykar 

1931* 






Gross 

Premiums: j,6^4,1(^2 





up to 5 % . . . 

.... 

291,121 

of 

*/4 

291,121 

of 

V. 

291,121 

e>- n> % . . . 

.... 8 

494,920 

» 

■Vs 

3 '-> 9,325 

» 

V. 

494 ,<» 2 o 

II- 20 % . . . 

.... 15 

502,244 

» 

Vt 5 

167,415 

» 

V .5 

267,864 

21- % . . . 

.... 25 


» 

5/^5 

75.769 


V --5 

121.275 

51- 40 % . . . 

. . . . .15 

298,089 

»♦ 

V35 

4 ^. 5«4 

» 

Vr. 

68,136 

41- 50 % ■ . . 

. 15 

248,974) 

»» 

V4-, 

27.665 

>• 

V45 

44,262 

51 -I(K 1 % . . . 

.... 80 

1,018,916 

u 

5 /«o 

()3,o82 


“A., 

101,892 



3.235,252 



977.361 



i. 3 S 9 . 47 <’ 


This fixed non-liability clause in the course of the four financial years has 


effected the followhig reductions, 

expressed as percentages, in 

the couipensation 

payments: 

In the case 

In the case 


of non-liabilily 

of non-Uabilit5'' 


fixed at 5 % 

fixed at 8 % 

1928.. 

. . . . 31.14 

43.93 

1929. 

■ • ■ • 35-94 

5 i -30 

1930. 

. . • • 3307 

46.44 

1931. 

. . . . 30.23 

42.97 

Average. 

. . . . 3- 59 percent. 

46.16 per cent 

As proof of the exactness of the calculations, it has been remarked that in 
^pite of the very different results 9f the four years to which the statistics refer, 






















the percentage of saving in the compensation payments, whether in the course 
of good or bad seasons, has been the same and the variation from the mean does 
not exceed lo per cent. 

It seems the more remarkable that the ratio between the saving in the com¬ 
pensation payments and the premiums is, according to the results of different 
financial years, subject to very considerable fluctuations. 

This relation between the saving in the compensation pa3mients and the 
amount of premiums received appears to be as follows, taking into account the 
question of non-liability * 


. 

W«h 

non-liabllJty 
applying 
to damaged 
under 

five per cent 

. . . 15 «9 

With 

non Uttbillty 
applying 
to damages 
under 

eight per cent 

22 41 

I02(j. 

• • • 1743 

24 87 

1930 . 

. . . 18 17 

^ 5-51 

1931. 

. . . 26 60 

36 82 

Total of the four years 

. . . 7 ’. 09 

109 61 

Average ])er 3"ear ... 

T 9.5 % 

^7 4 % 


As these figures show differences ot more than 50 jier cent for the years 
ni question, it may been observed that the lelation between the total of the com¬ 
pensation ]jayments saved and the piemniins must be left out of count in deter¬ 
mining the non-liability, and that the reduction in the compensation payments 
must alone be taken as basis 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Insurance Association [Gazddk) (i) decided to 
inciease the premiums for the 1032 season by 20 per cent and at the same time 
to allow, in the case of self-insurance ” of 5 or 8 pel cent, of the insured sum 
or of <1 part of the insuied crops, a deduction on the premiums of 25 or30 per cent 
This societ3^ was obliged to have recourse to these niea?ures m consequence of 
the unfav( arable results of the financial year 1931 in the course of which the 
damages, including the cost of estimation, amounted to 118 per cent of the 
pienuunis Since the beginning of operations of the society in hail insurance, 
the jiercentage of damages has been maintained at 71 per cent, except during 
the last few years in the course ot which it has iisen to 95 per cent Although 
the Gazddk reinsures its risks at Lloyd’s, it endeavours to build up once again 
its indemnity reserve 

Up to the taking of these last resolutions, the Hungarian societies had adopted 
the system of unconditional non-liability, that is to say, they made no payment 
in respect of losses below ^ per cent, while losses exceeding that figure were com¬ 
pletely compensated At the same time the alternative was offered of covering 
also the losses below" 5 per cent, against the payment of a supplementary premium. 


(1) l>ie V(rsuhcrun{> No. i-:, Wi<n, 24 M^z S i6<i. 







Staiistics Compiled by the Valuation Office for Losses due to Hail, affecting Companies grouped 

in the Pool during the period igzo to rpjJ. 
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The fact is worth noting that in the event of insurance of several kinds of 
products, the non-liability is not calculated according to the total sum insured, 
but m accordance with the insured value of the products injured by the hail 
According to an announcement made on i July 1932, the Ministry of Finance 
was preparing a scheme for the foundation pf an Institute of State Reinsurance 
with the view of lessening the burden of the total payments resulting from the 
reinsurances contracted with foreign insurance companies. 

The following is a statmment relating to the gross premiums received and the 
gross losses paid bv each company forming part of the Pool during 1931 (i): 



Premiums 

Claims paid 

First Hungarian. 

. . « 45 . 8 i 7 

777.746 

Fonciere. 

• • 237,599 

197,419 

National . 

• • 346,413 

245,994 

Franco-Hungarian .... 

• . 293,553 

183,672 

Hungarian-Dutch. 

. . 95,506 

93,943 

Hungarian Hail . 

• . 565.430 

587.774 

Hungarian Hail insurance 

• • 565.430 

587.774 

Association of Financing Institutes 51,261 

32.505 

Turul. 

. . 55,600 

25,713 

Donau . 

. . 141,109 

122,187 

Phonix . 

• • 193,336 

123,878 

Riunione. 

. . 384,290 

504,251 

Royal-Exchaiige .... 

. . 488,996 

501.323 

Sun. 

. . 45.684 

29,514 


3 , 744,594 

3,225,919 


The following are the figures relating to premiums receveid and compensation 
payments made by the three societies which do not form part of the Pool 
during the years 1926-1931 (2), expiesscd in thousands of pengos 




Gnrd^ 

Patria 

First 

ChTibtian 

1926 

Premiums . 

. 909 

221 

60 


Claims paid. 

. 404 

93 

41 

1927 

Premiums . 

. 935 

205 

107 


Claims jiaid. 

.1013 

206 

78 

1928 

Preiuiums . 

.1398 

219 

122 


Claims paid. 

.1068 

141 

112 

1929 

Premiums . 

.1172 

174 

103 


Claims paid. 

. 766 

44 

74 

1930 

Premiums . 

.1268 

175 

117 


Claims paid. 

.1140 

17.3 

67 

1931 

Premiums . 

.1278 

178’ 

107 


Claims paid. 


192 

75 


(1) Dte VerstckeruHfff No. 47, Wien, iq November 1932, S, 738, 

(2) Assekuranz Jahrbuch, n, 51, p. 6 ^‘y and Dte Verstcherung, loc. cit. 
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The following is a table relating to hail insurance operations in e0ect in 
Hungary during 1929 grouped according to the main groups of products insured 
against hail (i). 


Number of policies. 

llunguiLxn 
com Ironies 

44.44J 

J Ulclgu 
companies 

10,4.42 

Totals 

54.884 

Total sums insured for by groups of products 
[in thousands of pengbs); 

Fodder grasses and various fodder crops 

5 « 

5 

6^ 

Maize, fodder beets and potatoes . . . 

7 J 5 (> 

1,642 

8,798 

Wheat. 

100,003 

28,504 

128,507 

MesUn, rye, barley, oats, spring corn . , 

78.455 

24.524 

102,070 

Oil-yielding plants, legumes, .sugar- 
beets, vetches for seed, millet. 

buckwheat. 

(>.147 

2,350 

8.497 

Millet, clover, seed, grass seed, poppies, 

rice and other commercial crops . . 

1,220 

460 

1,689 

Hemp, flax, hempseed, linseed . . . 

1,328 

420 

1,748 

Vines, hops. 

2,143 

732 

2.875 

Tobacco. 

3.109 

1,007 

4,116 

Total. 

190,628 

59.^4 

250,272 

Premiums in thousand.s of pengos . . . 

4,060 

1.274 

5.343 

Claims paid : 

Number of losse.s . 

10,470 

2,484 

12,954 

Total claims paid (thousands of pengos) 

2,442 

755 

3.197 


F. A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

DEIyOS Alb , Ing Agr. : Traite d’Economic rurale Tome I: La terre. Fncyclo 
p6die agrononxique et vet^rinaire Bibliotheque agronomique beige N** 21. Cieuibloux, 
Jules Ducolot 1932 Price fr 38 

[The first volume of a treatise on Rural l$conomy hiis just been published by 
Jules Duculot. Its autlior. Professor Delos of the State Agricultural Institute at 
(>embloux, treats liis subject under two aspects ; one dealing with “ the realization 
of internal liannony in agricultural undertakings”, the other dealing with the exterior 
relations between agriculture and the economic world The whole stnicture of Pro¬ 
fessor Delos ’ work is the natural result of this basic conception of rural economy. 
The traditional economic vsubdivision of the Uiree essential factors which influence agri¬ 
cultural production has been adhered to. land, capital and labour The first volume 
is dedicated to the study of these factois : the land, its characteristics, value, improve¬ 
ments, taxation, systems of cultivation. Among the general causes which determine 
the value of the land, Professor Delos mentions the following: ^ (^i) the possibility 

(x) Hungarian Annual Statistical Yearbook, 1930. Published by the Royal Hungarian Central 
Office StatlsUcs. p. 216. 
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of irapjroving it; (&) the improvements and works executed ot planned by public admi" 
nistraiioiis; (c) tlie tastes and aspirations of the agricultural population in agricultural 
matters, (d) the systems of cultivation of the land; (e) the parcelling or rather the 
arrangement of tlie parcels of a certain property; (/) the size and nature of fantis; 
(S') the labour available on the spot or obtained through migration*^ 

One chapter deals particularly with the legal aspects of landed property and 
agricultural exploitation This part of Professor Delos’ work is completed by a 
statement on present day agricultural taxation in Belgium The next chapter deals 
with the systems of cultivation and crop rotation. 

The second volume is dedicated to the study of the fundamental elements of fixed 
and circulating capital The third volume will contain: (i) a study of the factor 
“ work ”, from an economic and social point of view (2) a study of the results obtained 
through the working of the three factors mentioned above, t e, on economic 
account of crop-farming and of animal husbandry. 

It is ProfeSvSor Delos’ intention to dedicate the IV volume of his work to compar¬ 
ative rural economy, agrarian policy, industrial economy, marketing of agricultural 
and colonial products etc 

The 1st volimie takes into account the experience made in various countries in regard 
to several fundainentiil problems of rural economy, and it empliasizes the present 
state of the organization of Belgian agriculture 


I/ANGK Oskar • Dte Pretsdisperswn ah Miitel zur siattsUschen Messung wirtschaft- 
licher Gleiohgewichtsstorungen (Verdffentlichungen der IVunkfurler Gesellschift fCir 
Konjimkturforschung. N F Heft 4) Hans Buske Verlag, J-<(‘ipzig, 1932, S. S 56. 

[The book under review is an interesting contribution to the empirical study of 
the businevss cycle, in which the author makes an attempt to follow and to measure 
the inner working of forces tending to produce economic dislcK'ations and crises. 
Hitherto, students of economic fluctuations have mostly focussed attention upon 
the price movements of particular commodities or upon changes in the general price 
level as represented by index numbers of prices These methods of approaching the 
problem of economic dislocations, though valuable in the investigation of special pro¬ 
blems, fail to reach the real root of the problem of ecoomic dislocations and crises, 
vSince these are concenied with disturbances in the relations between the production 
and prices of the various goods and services rather than with the changes which occur 
in course of tune in the general price level or in the prices of particular commod¬ 
ities Investigation, therefore, should be directed towards the elucidation of the dislo¬ 
cations taking place in the balance of the various parts of the economic system, 
which is reflected in the disturbance of the interrelations of prices of the different 
commodities. This equilibrium must not be conceived as a static condition, because 
it is essentially dynamic, and economic evolution proceeds by innmnerable and con¬ 
stant small dislocations in supply and demand and in prices, which stimulate and 
direct production and trade. A certain fluidity in the constitution and balance of 
Hie economic system must thus be considered normal and healthy, and the relatively 
vSlight shifts in this balance, which provide the shocks necessary to keep economic 
life going, are indispensable. Considered statistically, these shifts in economic equili¬ 
brium, which keep the system in motion, are naturally expressed in changes in the 
dispersion of prices about their respective trend values, and the more serious the dis¬ 
turbance of equilibrium, the greater will be these changes. In a period of normal 
economic activities ih vdiich no particular dislocations upset the balance of the eco¬ 
nomic system, and tlie latter is kept in regular motion by slight occasional shifts 
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taking placse in its various parts, the prices of particular commodities tend to fluctuate 
within a restricted range about tlie imaginary lines representing their trends. These 
trend lines will form a sort of bunch, and the moving average of synchronous trend 
values of prices of the particular commodities will represent tlu‘ general trend of prices. 
The dispersion of trend values of particular prices about the general trend, measured 
by one of the recognised measures of dispersion - preferably logarithmic will then 
show the extent of dislocations which can lx? considered as normal in a regul.arly 
functioning economic system. This dispersion of trend values of prices of particular 
commodities about their general trend can thus be looked upon as a standard for 
the determination of the extent of price fluctuations which are normal in everyday 
economic life and to which the author refers as Gleichgewichtsverschiehungen or shifts 
of balance. To find out whether a given price situation falls within the limits of vsnch 
shifts of balance, or whether it represents a Gleichgewichtsstdrung or dislocation of equi¬ 
librium of a more serious nature, involving a more or IcvSS prolonged and far-reacliing 
disturbance or crisis, it is, therefore, iieceSvSary to compare the disj)ersion of actual 
price variations with that of corresponding trend values. A coefficient of dislocation, 
designated by the syinlx)! Q, is thus found, representing a fraction of which the num¬ 
erator is the logarithmic standard deviation of actual price* variations and tlu* denom¬ 
inator the logarithmic standard deviation of corresponding trend values. The coefi- 
cient should l3e loo if the dispersion of actual prices is just normal, though in prac¬ 
tice, owing to small current disturbances in actual price inoveiiients, which the author 
calls Friktionserscheimmgen, it will mOvStly, even under perfectly nonnal conditieuivS, 
exceed it slightly. As the coefficient of dislocation is always calculated from a lim¬ 
ited sample of price series, errors of sampling hiive to lx‘ taken into account, and only 
if the coefficient exceeds loo by at least three times its average error [niiltleres h'ehler) 
within which range the excess may be accounted for by errors of siitnpling, is one 
ill presence of a real economic divSturbaiice which, if vsufficiently pronouiicecl, is referred 
to as a crisis]. 

G. P. 

Pioneer Sett/cmeni. Cooperative Studies. American Geographical Society. New York, 
l 9 ^ 2 . Special Publication i.\. 

[The American Geographical Society of New York has made an intcTCvSting addition 
to its series of special pamphlets on problems of general iinportauee. This volume, 
the 14th of the .series, c*)Xitains a number of co-operative studies on Colonisation and pre¬ 
sents this pnffilem under its most complex aspects. In a way these studies on Pioneer 
Settlement might be considered as a continuation and a completion of the Pioneer 
Fringe » by Isaiah Bowman containing a divscussioii of the general principles of coloni¬ 
sation as illustrated by regional examples wdiich the same Society published in 1931- 

The present publication coiivStitutes “ a world survey of pioneer problems by spe¬ 
cialists who have an intimate personal knowledge of the regions they discirss 

The editors observe that in some cavSes, experts may notice vSoine discrepancies be¬ 
tween conditions of today and the conditions prevailing at the time when the surveys 
were made. But it must be remembered that these studies were submitted to the Ame¬ 
rican Geographical Society during a period of three consecutive years. The problems 
discussed however remain essentially the same. The studic^vS go to vShow tluit the period 
of the picturesque acquisition of kinds, difficult to conquer but highly remunerative 
when the conquest has been made, is over. Colonisation is today cA'crywhere the result 
of the industry, ability, will power and adaptability of the pioneers to local conditions. 
Mechanical means play th^ir own part itj tlie ultimate success of colonising undertakings 
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Machinc^ry has deprived the work of the pioneer of many of its more brutal elements. 
The spirit of the pioneer itself has changed considerably, inasmuch as he now fao6s his 
task knowing that he can count upon the mechanical means which will help him to over¬ 
come his greatest difficulties. 

All this is amply demonstrated in the 22 studies which make up the volume. 

The first part of the book contains a study of colonisation possibilities in North¬ 
western Canada, in the Prairie Provinces and in the great Northern Plains of the United 
States. The authors agree that the colonisation of these immense regions is hardly 
started, even though some sections may have been exploited for a considerable period 
of time and can no longer be strictly classed as pioneer lauds. 

Of particular interest are the studies on conditions in Alaska, in the furthest northern 
section of Canada and on the Northwestern fringe of the Ignited States. ImproV(.d means 
of transport, new machinery and the adaptation of old crops or the introduction of 
new ones have made it possible lo advance cereal growing beyond the limit of the Arctic 
Circle. This, in the opinion of cxpt'rts. means that even such remote regions, which 
until a few years ago were considered unfit for human life, or at least for pennaneiit 
colonisation, can bt‘ utilised for settlement 

Three very important studies on South American colonisation regions contain im¬ 
portant conclusions. The liiastern coast line and valleys of the Andes, the enormous 
extensions of the Matlo Ckosso and of the (Iran Chaco highlands and part of Patagonia 
have millions of acres available for cultivation, provided they are made acccvssible from 
and to distribution centres. 

Then follow some studies on South Africa and certain sectionsof Northern Africa. 
As regards Northern Africa the author of the study rn xilgeria. Tunis and Morocco ex 
presses the view that there is Iiere a vast field forcoloni.sation, provided certain conditions, 
such as the necessity of employ ing native labour, arc taken into account This condition 
applies alvSo to South Africa, where intensive coloxiivsaliou is jxxssible and desirable. 

The studies on North European Russia and Eurasia, on internal colonisation in 
the U. S. S. R on Mongolia and Manchuria, with all the racial problems connected with 
colonisation work in those regions, constitute a series of chapt<‘rs which are the more 
iutercsting as such regions are known to so few people The casual reader will be able 
better to understand sonit* of the political events which have occurred and are oct'urring 
in tliose-i^arts of the world and would otherwise remain rather obvseure 

The last part of the volume deals with the conditions and limits of colonisation in 
Tasmania ami in New Zealand Some si^etions of Australia seem to offer a particularly 
promising field to colonising eiiterprist*, should the iieefi for new land be felt. 

Biographical notes on the authors of the various vStudics, a table of comparative 
measures and an index complete this interesting publication^ 

V. F. 

Union of South Africa. — Report of the Native P^conomic Commission 1930-1932. 
The (•ovememeiit Printer Pretoria 1932, pp. 345. Price: 2s 6 d. 

{The above Commiasion was appointed in June 1930 to enquire into and report 
upon ifiter aha the economic and social conditions of the native (1) population especiall)^ 
in the larger towns of the li^iiion and, in connection with the economic and social effect 


(i) The word “ iiiitivc” ib now used thr(mG:liout the Union lor the Hantn-six^aking pc<»ples. It ts 
.iay>rdinj4ly used in this Kei)on, and is wnitcii with a eapitiil Initial letter. It is not regarded by the 
Cotninissifmers as a very suit.ible word, but is adopted lor purpobes ol c'onvcnienct;. 



upon the European population of residence of natives in the urban areas, the measures, 
if any^ to be adopted to prevent the increasing migration of natives into such 
areas. 

It was recognised by the Commivssioners that if such investigation was to have value 
and significance, it was essential to take count not merely of the small group of urbanised 
natives, but also of the great mass of the native population engaged in fanning in the 
Union, whether farming their own lands in the " Reserves,, or working on liuropean 
farms. 

It accordingly resolved at the first meeting of the Commi.ssioiiers that vi.sits 
shcadd be made to typical rural areas (including certain of the Native Reserves), and 
oral evidence taken in public .session in respect to conditions. Among the witnesses .so 
heard were a large number of Native Chiefs, members of Native Councils (administering 
the Reserves), as well as the Native Commis.sioners in various districts, other officials, 
missionaries, and farmes* associations. The Director of Native Agricultuie gave oral 
evidence, in addition to presenting certain written reports. The first 6o pages of the 
Report, together with an addendum of similar length by a single member of the Commis¬ 
sion, and several important appendices, deal with the mitive farming population and the- 
resulting problems with special reference to the migration into towns. 

An estimate made in 1929 showed that^out of a total population of the Union of 
about 7.2 millions of all races, nearly four million are natives living in the Reserves, 
or rural areas set aside for native occupation under the Natives lainds Act of 191^, 
varying in extent in the different provinces. The number of natives working on Ruro 
pean farms is probably at no time less tlian half a million, but is diffictilt to determine 
exactly, as it is liable to be increased during certain seasons by natives coming from the 
Reserves, and also owing to the fact that the census is not now taken in resjxjct of 
non-Buropeans. 

Farming on the Reserves is conditioned by the methods of a primitive subsistence 
economy, characterised by a wasteful utilisation of the soil and a fonn of cattle-holding 
based on religious and social ideas rather than on economic considerations of any kind. 
The re.sult is that the carrying capacity of the land is being diminivslied for live stock and 
human beings alike, owing to erosion, disappearance of nutritive grasses, destruction 
of timber, drying up of springs, and in short the creation of desert conditions. Bven 
where, as’in the Transkei, in the extreme north-east of Cape Province, ameliorative mea¬ 
sures have l)een adopted in regard to cultivation, the persistence of over-stocking milit¬ 
ates against the efforts to restore the natural fertility of the land. In this area, and 
in some others, the Native Councils have established Native Agricultural Schools ill which 
younger educated natives can receive a training as demonstrators, and in this way very 
promising results have been achieved in raising the level of cropping metliods practised ; 
it remains however extremely difficult for these demonstrators, even though they are in 
a position to win the confidence of the tribal masses, to introduce against traditional 
prejudices the simple ideas of pasture and herd improvement by means of fencing and 
limitation of numbers to available feed. It is in fact the undeveloped state of the 
Reserves with consequent pressure of population on land and absence of scope or prospects 
for the more advanced natives, which is the main cause of the noticeable drift to towns. 
Extension of the native demonstrator system is regarded as the most hopeful method of 
combatting the evils, and the Director of Native Agriculture informed the Commission 
that the number of demonstrators should be increased from the existing 155 to 400 if 
any real impression was to be made within the next ten years on agricultural and pastoral 
methods in the Reserves. 

In regard to native labour on European farms, the main question is that of the work¬ 
ing of the so-called labour tenancy by which is understood the giving of services 
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for a certain period in the year to the farmer by the native and his family in return for 
the right ro reside on the fanner’s laud, to cultivate a portion of land and to graze 
his stock on the fann. 

By this SJ^stem the farmers secure a supply of manual labour with little or no cash 
outlay, and the native who has been driven by shortage of land from the Reserves 
obtains land for his cattle Various other privileges are usually grantc*d, such as a build¬ 
ing site and free use of available building materials; also, during the da}^ of labour, 
food for the tenant's familv and even sometimes cash wages. At the same time the sys¬ 
tem tends to give rise to disputes and friction ; the natives complain of limitation 
of their live .stock, poor quality of lands given for ploughing, etc. From the farmer's 
.standpoint, since the native largely retains his far from progressive cropping and pa.storal 
practices, the full value of the land is not being obtained, and hence it is increasingly 
felt that this method of .securing a labour .supply is uneconomic, the only reason for 
its retention on many farms being that there .seems at pre.sent no vSatisfactory alter¬ 
native The {lis('on1ent of the younger natives leads to their migration to the towns, 
while the heads of families will .sometimes depart with their herds and take to a wander¬ 
ing life. The system of labour tenancy is in fact di.sintegrating, although still deeply 
rooted in the special conditions of Kuropean landholding and native mentality. 

The Commission recommends the enforcement of written contracts, and the gradual 
introduction of a sy.slem of payment by the farmer of an agreed ca.sh wage and by 
the native of a regulated charge for use of land for cropping or grazing. One mem¬ 
ber of the Commission in a separate report recommends that it should be made pos- 
.sible to lease lands, in the areas re.served for Kuropean owwrship, to natives on a 
cash rent basis, subject to stipulations as to proper ulilisalu)n of the land 

Throughout the Report stress is laid on the need for bringing about by education 
a change in the outlook of the native but it is also recognised that this must be a very 
gradual proce.ss. A great impetus has been given to the progre.ss of the natives and of 
their agriculture by the appointment in 1929 of a Director of Native Agriculture in the 
Department of Native Atfairs and by the enlightened attention devoted by the Direc¬ 
tor and his staff to the problems of the native cultivator alike on the Reserves and 
on the Kuropean faniis in the ITnion. 

In conclusion the following remark may be quoted from the addendum Report 
(3f one of the Commi.sstoners, as bearing on the general question of the African native 
which has from time to time received attention in this Review. ** One of the most 
serious obstacles in the way of the Natives' progre.ss is the belief, prevalent among 
Kuropeansin the Union, that the Native is incapable of progress and must always remain 
backward The falsity of this belief is shown in the success achieved by individual 
Union Natives in a profession such as mediciue, teaching, farming, and by bodies of 
Natives in administering their own affairs , and its falsity is .still further shown by the 
advance made in several parts of Africa, .such as Nigeria and Tanganyika, wheie trust 
has been shown in the Natives' ability to evolve the necessary adaptation of their own 
institutions to meet the changes brought about in their lives by the coming of European 
civilisation. In the face of the evidence, it is idle to deny the capacity of the Natives 
to re.spond to intelligent guidance and training " 

From the standpoint of the Union as a whole, a rai.siug of the economic position of 
the Native with coii.sequent increase in purchasing power must undoubtedly react bene¬ 
ficially on the general economic conditions). 


C. H. 
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LAND SYSTEMS 


Agrarian Reform in Spain. 

I, — Spanish Agriculture before the Reform. 

The boundaries of the Spanish Republic, which together with Portugal forms 
the Iberian Peninsula, are on the north the Cantabrian Sea and France, on the 
east the Mediterranean, on the south the Mediterranean, the vStraits of Gib¬ 
raltar and the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west Portugal and the Atlantic. 
The territorial area is 505,196.52 km. and there is a population of 25 million 
inhabitants. 

The country consists of a great tableland of an average height of 700 
metres above sea-level, divided into two parts, the Northern and the Southern 
tablelands, by the great mountain range of the Central system. 

Spanish territory may be regarded as divided into the following agricultural 
regions : 


A. Inland. 

The lower Northern plateau, — Formed by the upper, or catchment, 
basin of the Douro and extending over 18.7 per cent, of the whole national 
territory. 

I'he lower Southern plateau. — P'ormed by the upper or caichnient basins 
of the Tagus and the Guadiana, and representing 25 per cent, of the whole 
territory. 

‘ The depression of the Ebro. — Including the regions which drain into 
the Pvbro. This basin, which has a climate peculiar to itself, is frequently 
subject to long continued droughts. It represents 15.5 per cent, of vSjiaiiish 
territory. 


B. Transition regions. 

The Baetic or Andalusian Depression. — This consists of the Andalu¬ 
sian region, that is to say, the basin of the Guadalquivir, representing'13 per 
cent, of the whole territory. ^ 
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C. Coast zones. 

The MedUerranean zone, — Consisting of Catalonia, Castellon, Valencia, 
Alicante, Murcia, Alnijeria, Granada and Malaga. Similarities in the agricul¬ 
ture would indicate the inclusion of the island province of the Balearic Islands, 
This zone represents i6 per cent, of the territory. 

The Cantabrian-Atlantic zone. — This zone includes all the provinces 
of the North of Spain and extends to 9.8 per cent, of the whole territory. 

The Insular zone of the Canaries. — This is formed by the archipelago 
of the Canary Islands and represents 1.4 per cent, of the territory. 

Nearly all these regions have certain affinities with other countries in re¬ 
gard to crops grown. As regards the Central plateau however the cultivation 
affinities are only to be found in the extreme east of Europe or western Asia. 
Otherwise the Cantabrian-Atlantic zone resembles in its agriculture Western 
Europe; the Mediterranean zone and the Ebro depression are agricultural 
regions very similar to those of Southern Europe, while the crops of the 
Andalusian depression much resemble those which prevail in that part of North 
Africa which borders on the Atlantic. 

As regards conditions of plant growth Spanish soil may be considered as 
divided into two groups : one forming what is known as the dry lands of Spain 
occupying 90 per cent, of the territory, and the other formed by the remaining 
10 per cent, constituting the rainlands. In the former group there is a character¬ 
istic reaction against drought, the rainwater falling on the waste lands being 
stored and used for the cultivated or cultivable lands by means of the various 
methods made possible by the technique of agricultural hydrography. Since 
this method of land improvement is costly and difficult, it is applied only to a 
limited area constituting the irrigation zones, while the other lands of this 
group form the zone of arid lands. The group of rainlands in Spain are 
characterised by the contrary procedure, that is to say, by the struggle against 
the excess of moisture, on account of which it is essential to drain, rather 
than to irrigate, the lands. 

The following figures will illustrate the distribution of the soil in the territory 
of the Republic. 

The total area of Spain, expressed in hectares, is 50,510,212 distributed as 
follows : 


Cultivated area. 

hectares 

18,353.546 

or 38.3 per 

cent, of total 

Forest area. 

» 

25,281,100 

» 50.0 

» 

)) 

Unproductive area. 

» 

3,814,628 

» 6.0 

)) 

» 

Area taken up for roads or for 
urban centres. 

)} 

2.060,538 

» 4.1 

)) 



Although the above grouping shows 88.3 of the total area to be under cultiv¬ 
ation or forest land, the actual situation is unsatisfactory since the greater part 
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of the forest land is unproductive on account of its altitude, its drought conditions, 
and because owing to its geological structure it is unsuitable for farming. The 
same may be said of the cultivated area where owing to adherence to old-fashioned 
methods the results that ought to be obtained cannot be secured. 

Although so backward, agriculture is the principal source of wealth in Spain. 
The proportion of the population actively engaged in agriculture is 70 per cent, 
and the value of the production per hectare, taking into account the supplementary 
values of stockbreeding and of the industries for transformation of agricultural 
products, is 184 pesetas. This means for each Spanish citizen, on the basis 
of a census population return of 22 million persons, the annual sum of 450 
pesetas. 

The strictly agricultural production represents an annual value of 9 milliards 
distributed as follows : 


Cereals and leguminous crops 
Root and tuber crops.... 

Vine i^roducts. 

Olive products. 

Fruits . 

Other products. 


4,501,000,000 pesetas 
860,000,000 » 

792,000,000 » 

647,000,000 » 

2,000,000,000 )) 

200,000,000 » 


Wheat is the cereal most widely cultivated, and the annual production 
reaches an average of 38 million quintals, nearly covering the requirements of 
the country. 

In the group of root and tuber crops, the first place is held by the production 
of potatoes. 

Vine growing occupies 1,500,000 hectares, and mdre than 22 million hecto¬ 
litres of wine are obtained besides table grapes of world renown. 

The production from olive cultivation is the largest in the world, and the area 
cultivated is 1,800,000 hectares. 

The fruit growing is on a large scale, and often gives immensely high values 
to the land so utilised, as returns are obtained up to 2,300 pesetas per hectare, 
although the average return per hectare under this cultivation does not exceed 
444 pesetas. 

The above statements will give an adequate idea of the agricultural position 
in Sx^ain. Some examination will now be undertaken of the position of land 
holding. 

In this respect, figures are available only for half of the national territory, 
the portion mainly required for the purposes of the agrarian reform, as will be 
seen from the sequel. 

A statistical table is reproduced here based on the latest official figures 
of the I^and Survey which are brought up to 31 December 1931. This , table 
shows the total number of farm holdings constituting the 22,435,090 hectares 
of the cadastral survey, grouped according to area: 
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Under 

I ha. 

From I 

, 

to 5 ha. 

From 5 

■ ■ 

to 10 ha. 

From 10 to 50 ha. 

RF.GIONS 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Castile-Leon. 

2,422,324 

768,247 

258.057 

419.637 

14,600 

84,064 

8.544 

165,021 

Central. 

1,490,198 

477, HO 

230,618 

437.528 

12,995 

88,208 

9.438 

207.346 

Coastal provinces, . 

1,133.390 

424.140 

186,794 

348,678 

21,176 

138.953 

13,900 

274.442 

Soutli-Bastem pro¬ 
vinces . 

326,562 

105.251 

122,017 

268,573 

21,341 

136,049 

17.773 

350,132 

La Mancha. 

858,036 

400,592 

468,300 

938.470 

47.'’.53 

337.398 

29.154 

603,012 

Kstreinaclura .... 

794,427 

342,600 

210,849 

426,123 

26,538 

178,493 

19,028 

405,823 

Provinces adjacent 
to Andalusia . . . 

395 ,i^o 5 

154.089 

119.633 

245,309 

15.438 

103,022 

i 12.058 

230,805 

Andalusia. 

5x2,550 

303.213 

280,765 

581,139 

46.043 

313.229 

143.7b 

684,402 



l-'rom 50 to 100 ha. 

From 100 to 250 ha. 

1 From 250 to 500 ha. 

From 500 to 1,000 ha. 

REGIONS 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

i 

Numbci 

ot 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

fanns 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Castile-Leon. 

1,615 

T 04.105 

786 

104,250 

288 

99,199 

84 

53 . 8)7 

Central. 

i. 73 i 

117,2^8 

992 

144,494 

320 

103,929 

92 

64,586 

Coastal provinces. . 

2,321 

153.790 

1,221 

176.749 

460 

149,184 

97 

68,889 

South-Eastern pro¬ 
vinces . 

2,755 

172.281 

1.217 

181,190 

450 

135,530 

152 

98,086 

La Mancha. 

4,048 

273,191 

2,89^ 

397.318 

1,506 

481,276 

675 

458,510 

J^stremadura .... 

5.156 

335.486 

3.620 

528,335 

1.779 

571.423 

.587 

308,148 

Provinces adjacent 
to Andalusia . . . 

2.242 

13^,689 

1.441 

210,305 

733 

245,^75 

303 

I9S.365 

Andalusia. 

5,819 

401,016 

4.135 

597.3 If’ 

2,.p)6l 

77.5.923 

1.093 

I 727.919 


RKGlt)NS 

From 1,000 
to 2,500 ha. 

From 2,500 
to 5,000 ha. 

Over 5,000 liH. 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Numl>cr 

of 

farms 

Area 

Castile-Leon. 

49 

71.369 

14 

48.322 

3 

13,678 

Central. 

32 

. 45.537 

4 

13.695 

1 

5.034 

Coastal provinces. 

15 

22,840 

3 

11,381 

I 

6,212 

South-KavStern provinces.. . . 

39 

66,189 

4 

-13.681 

— 


La Mancha. 

343 

520,819 

69 

239,005 

26 

180,464 

Kstremadura. 

159 

234.746 

10 

29.534 

1 

5,001 

Provinces adjacent to Andalusia. . . . 

145 

211,797 

29 

95.760 

II 

72,440 

Andalusia... 

405 

603,302 

50 

171.905 

31 

176.390 
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From the above table certain consequences may be deduced which emphasise 
the absolute necessity foi bringing about a legal reform in land ownership. 

In fact, in the total of the area under survey (22,435,090 ha.), there are 
10,214,352 farm holdings, of which 10,016,994 (or 98 per cent.) consist of less 
than 10 hectares. Although this seems a very high percentage of all the farms, 
the area represents merely 36 per cent, of the area under review, and, included 
in this last percentage, 34 per cent, represents the farms of less than one 
hectare, that is to say, the dwarf holdings, the existence of which is so ir¬ 
rational and un economic that it may well be designated as the shredding of 
ownership. '' 

On the other hand, the large farms of more than 500 hectares number 
4,527 and their total area is 4,916,590 hectares, or one fourth of the whole area 
included in the table. Moreever, 1,444 farms of over 1,000 hectares account 
for 2,849,101 hectares, that is to say the average area of thfce Spanish provinces, 
and an area equivalent to the eight million farms of one hectare in extent which 
are shown in the survey. 

All these data point to the prevalence of both dwarf holdings and latifundia, 
and accordingly to the necessity of legal reform of territorial ownership, by 
which concentration or partial splitting of holdings, according to the circum- 
sances, may be attained. The result should be the creation of a reasonable 
type of holding with respect to the characteristics and requirements of each 
agricultural region. 


2. — Necessity for the rei^orm and objects in view. 

From the foregoing statement it will be clear that the situation of Spanish 
agriculture calls for reform. In fact taking into account the natural conditions 
in Spain for farming, the greater number of the products show per unit of area 
indices lower than should theoretically be the case. In addition, forestry and 
stockbreeding are far from remunerative, the means of transport are antiquated 
or backward, marketing and customs organisation is imperfect, in agncultural 
credit and in co-operation, whether for sale or for distribution, the first steps 
only have been taken, technique generally speaking is rudimentary and there 
is no co-ordinated plan for utilisation of the national lands, while the rural 
industries subsidiary to agriculture, or necessarilj" bound up with it, are far 
from attaining the importance that they should do in Spain, as a European 
country of more than 500,000 square kilometres in area. All this backward¬ 
ness and inequality justifies the necessitj^ for the agrarian reform, which should 
be carried into effect in almost every territory of the Republic. 

The defective element in the normal working of agriculture in Spain is to 
be ascribed to the variability that characterises it, a result, as has been shown, 
of certain orographical and climatic features, w'hich, together with the nature 
of the soil impart a distinctive aspect not only to each province but also to each 
commune, and give rise to a number of difficulties which cause interruption 
in systematic farming work. 



The problem of the land in Spain is not however bound up merely with the 
climatic and other factors referred to above, but is affected as has been stated 
by the system of tenure. On the northern and southern plateaux, where sub¬ 
division of the land into small holdings is most fully carried out, and the farm 
worker accordingly has a greater share of the farmland, the recurrent evil 
of unemployment is not felt with that intensity with which it is felt in Andalusia 
and in Estremadura. These last are regions of large estates and of latifundia 
where forced periods of agricultural idleness are combined with adverse meteoro¬ 
logical conditions in the years of bad harvests which form the special features of 
the extensive cultivation of the Spanish arid lands. 

It is thus undeniable that the origin of the agricultural deficiency, which 
it is proposed to remedy as far as possible bj^ the agrarian reform, lies in the 
natural conditions of soil and chmate taken together with the land tenure system. 
It is with these two important causes that the Reform proposes to deal, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that a level of attainment will be reached such as is 
practicable in the present state of world agricultural progress. 

The origin of the evil having been recognised, the Reform proposes to con¬ 
centrate upon the internal and external factors of agricultural production. Among 
intenial factors the factor of the land comes first. In place of regarding the 
land as accumulated capital, as it is usually regarded, the tendency under 
the reform is to transform the conception into that of an irreplaceable instru¬ 
ment of production. The land has a social function to fulfil, and must undergo 
modification in that sense. The law regards a redistribution of the soil as essen¬ 
tial, because the present system of private ownership, with all the privileges 
accumulated over many years of favourable legislation during which other 
social theories prevailed, cannot satisfy requirements which the Reform endeav¬ 
ours to meet. The land cannot be accumulated in the hands of a few persons 
who from lack of stimulus, of working capital and technical skill cannot make 
it as productive as it should be ; neither should it be split into parcels smaller 
than the limit imposed by the technique for each class of cultivation, so as to 
make its farming uneconomic ; it is essential to break up land or to concen¬ 
trate it, according to circumstances and the requirements imposed by the most 
suitable form of cultivation. 

Another internal factor with which the Reform deals is capital in its different 
forms (fixed, circulating, live or dead stock). Land must not however 
be considered as real capital and but as an instrument of production. The 
service of capital in land at the present time absorbs the greater part of the 
profit derived from farming and for its purchase are employed large sums which 
are deducted almost entirely from the working capital and the fair remuneration 
of labour. 

In regard to labour, its just share has up to the present been curtailed, 
as it consists in a fixed remuneration in the form of a weekly or daily wage, 
without, it is true, incurring the risks of the yearly farming balance-sheet, but 
without any share in the profits. Yet the labour factor is the most important, 
since on it the natural productivity of the land depends, as is not the case in 
forestry or in the more primitive forms of stock farming. To the labour factor 
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is owed that transformation in cultivable land which has been brought about 
by permanent improvements, beginning with the breaking up of the good land, 
going on to the planting of trees and culminating in the operations of regulation 
and levelling. 

The Reform moreover tends to act upon the external factors of production, 
such as the public authorities, the community itself, the markets and associa¬ 
tions. Of great importance also is the official intervention of the various organ¬ 
isations of the public authority or Government. Not only may the Government 
in its zeal for agriculture put in hand public works or develop experiment and 
demonstration services in addition to providing technical instruction in agri¬ 
culture, but the direction given to taxation is also of great importance, since 
the share which the vState assigns to itself, through the imposition of taxes, in 
the net return from agricultural production, or it may be in the general assess¬ 
able wealth, has a decisive influence on the rural economy. 

Population too with its phenomena of density, absenteeism, emigration, 
concentration and dispersion, etc., is also an external factor of considerable 
importance in agricultural production and for this reason the Reform proposals 
deal also with population. 

Lastly there are the markets, internal and external, with their problems 
transport and tariffs as well as the agricultural associations which by their 
intervention determine the rural prosperity. The markets can, by perfecting 
their organisation and e(|uipment regulate credit, sales and consumption of the 
products, and become yet another of the factors in agricultural production which 
fall within the field of activity of Reform. 

To sum up, the objects of the Spanish agrarian reform are technical, social 
and economic and cover all aspects relevant to these, co-ordinating them with 
a view t(^ bringing about a just and effective settlement. 

A review will now be made of the most striking features of the Law of 
Agrarian Reform, the complete text of which has been published in the Year¬ 
book of Agricultiiral Legislation of this Institute. 

3. *— Thk Law of tup: Agrarian Reform. 

In the month of September 1932 two laws were promulgated, that of the 
Agrarian Reform on 15 vSeptember, and that by which the Institute of the Agra¬ 
rian Reform, the organisation for carrying out the Reform, was established on 
23 September 1932. 

The following comments may be made on the text. 

In the first chapter {Base jr) it is stated that the law . . . begins to take 
effect from the day of its promulgation ” and it is added . . . "' none the less, the 
juridical conditions of a private character relating to rural ownership which 
may have been voluntarily constituted since 14 April 1931 (the date of the 
proclamation of the Republic) up to the time of the promulgation of the law 
will be held, for the purposes of the law, to be not constituted, in so far as they 
may be in any way opposed to the full effect of the law. 

It was necessary to give the law this retrospective character, owing to the 
fact that, as the general tendency which would be taken by the Reform became 
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cleat imm«<iiately on the establishment of the Republic, new juridical situa¬ 
tions were created by the private interests that were threatened by the future 
Reform, with the object of evading the provisions and of impeding the course 
of the projected measure. 

Naturally, the case contemplated here is not that of a legitimate purchase 
made in good faith; the retrospective clause is directed merely against rights 
deliberately constituted with lull knowledge of the menace involved in the 
new law, and with the intention of counteracting and evading the objects pro¬ 
posed by the Reform. The equitable intention of the law is clear from the 
fact of the limitation of the cases to which this retrospective measure applies, 
as follows : 

{a) if, before 14 April, the nature of the estates had been such as to make 
it necessary to subject them to the expropriation contemplated in the Reform, 
that is to say, such estates as would have been expropriated on 14 April, 
had the law then been in force; 

(ft) if the characteristic features of the estates have been changed in virtue 
of juridical situations specially constituted in the period intervening between 
the establishment of the Republic and the promulgation of the Law of the Agra¬ 
rian Reform, and lastly; 

{c) if an}’’ modification of the characteristic features removes the estates 
from the sway of the law of the land. 

Ixi Chapter 2 {Base 2) the beneficent effects of the law for rural workers 
are outlined. Although *' . . . the effects of the law will extend to the whole 
territory of the Republic '' in the first instance it will be brought into force 
without delay in those communes where the enforced idleness and the number 
of persons not in employment render it most necessary, i. e., in Andalusia, Estre- 
madura, Ciudad Real, Toledo, Albacete and Salamanca. This chapter also 
contains provisions relating to credit which will be mentioned in their place. 

Base 3 lays down that . . . *' the execution of the Law shall be entrusted 
to the Institute of Agrarian Reform, as a body the function of which is to 
effect a transformation in the vSpanish rural organisation. The Institute 
will be a duly constituted public body with independent resources. It will be 
under the direction of a Council consisting of agricultural experts, legal experts, 
representatives of official agricultural credit, landowners, tenants and agricul¬ 
tural workers. 

A few days after the publication of the Reform on 23 September, this In¬ 
stitute was established, and immediately entered on its activities. Subsequently 
certain reforms were introduced which the situation appeared to demand and 
were based on the decree of 5 November of the same year 1932. 

The Institute of Agrarian Reform, in accordance with Base 4, made it 
its first business to define and give content to the work of introduction of the 
Reform, to establish the various stages of its realisation, and to indicate the 
concrete regional forms that must be adopted for its speedy and effective 
introduction. 

The Institute of Agrarian Reform, in its capacity of a lo5^al auxiliary 
organisation^ of the Reform, endeavours to guide Spanish agricultural. 
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forestry and stockfarming production along the lines contemplated in the I/aw, 
to make provision for development and to carry development to an approp¬ 
riate point. 

In Base 5, the Law defines in detail the lands that must be expropri¬ 
ated in the interest of the introduction of the Refom. All lands will be liable 
to expropriation that belong to any individual or public body and fall under 
the following definitions : lands of the arid zone under crops and pasture rota¬ 
tion, from 300 to 600 hectares ; olive plantations on the arid zone, associated 
or not with other crops, from 150 to 300 hectares ; vineyards in the arid zone, 
from 100 to 150 hectares ; arid lands regularly planted with trees or shrubs, 
from 100 to 200 hectares; pasture grounds partly under plough with or with¬ 
out tree planting, from 400 to 750 hectares ; all the farmlands included in the 
large irrigable zones with State-aided irrigation works and an area of between 
10 and 50 hectares. Those estates will also be liable to expropriation which 
are voluntarily submitted by their owners provided that their acquisition is 
regarded as of utility for the purposes of the agrarian reform ; rural lands be¬ 
longing to x^^hlic corporations, foundations or institutions farmed by tenant 
farmers, in share tenancy or any other form of indirect cultivation; estates 
that have been acquired for purposes of speculation or with the sole object 
of collecting a rent without any intention of cultivation by the purchaser; seig- 
norial lands either uncultivated or badly cultivated; lands which it would have 
been possible to irrigate, in view of the presence of a pool or in consequence 
of the establishment by law of the obligation to irrigate, but which have not 
yet been irrigated ; also lands included in the new irrigation schemes undertaken 
at the expense of the State; lands situated at least two kilometres from 
the borders of centres of population not exceeding 25,000 inhabitants, when the 
owner of the said lands possesses in the same commune other property on which 
the return for purj^oses of the land tax exceeds the sum of one thousand pesetas, 
while he does not cultivate the said lands directly ; lands conveyed by contract 
on special terms binding both parties, and lands that shall have been assigned 
to the State, the region, province or commune in payment of a debt, as an 
inheritance or a legacy ; lands farmed systematically on a tenancy basis either 
on a money rent or with payment in kind over a period of twelve years or more 
provided that they do not belong to minors or incapacitated persons and are 
not property constituting the non-estimated dowry of married women or lands 
held in usufruct; lands occupying an area greater than one sixth of the total area 
of the land of the commune in which they are enclosed. Lands such as these- 
last, and in particular lands which might have been transformed into irrigated 
lands but which have not been so treated by their owners, will be expropriated 
by preference. 

Previously to the publication of the Law of Agrarian Reform, the Govern- “ 
ment had decreed on 25 August 1932 the confiscation of all the rural estates 
and country dwellings belonging to persons who had taken part in the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of 10 August 1932. The lands were to be expropriated 
without any compensation and were to pass in their entirety to the** State 
for assignment to the purposes of the Agrarian Reform. The law compels 
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landowners compromised in the revolutionary movement to continue to culti¬ 
vate their lands up to the time at which the State takes charge, if it is a case 
of direct farming. If the farm was leased, the law provides for the rents 
bang collected by the State. The law of confiscation threatens with imprison¬ 
ment of varying duration owners who do any injury to the rural estates thus 
subject to confiscation, either by careless cultivation tending to reduce the nor¬ 
mal production or by destruction of the permanent improvements of the con¬ 
fiscated farms. This law of confiscation of rural lands is applicable to the whole 
of the national territory. On the other hand, expropriations carried out in ap¬ 
plication of the Agrarian Reform, although extending to the whole of the territory 
of the Republic, have been in the first instance applied to landowners of the pro¬ 
vinces of Andalusia, Estremadura, Ciudad Real, Toledo, Albacete and Salamanca, 
which are the regions where the need for the Reform is most strongly felt. -For 
the remaining 36 provinces the Reform can only be applied on the proposal 
of the Government and by means of a special law voted by the two Chambers. 
None the less, in these 36 provinces, the Law of Agrarian Reform will be applied 
immediately on State properties and on rural seignorial lands. 

In accordance with Base 6 the follow^!ng four classes of rural estates will 
be exempted from expropriation for purposes of the Reform : 

1, communal lands belonging to the villages, stock routes, and large 
cattle grazing grounds utilised by the communes ; 

2. lands given up to forest working ; 

3, large pasture lands with scrub, untilled and waste land {baldios y 
eriales) when 75 per cent, of the area does not admit of cultivation ; 

4. lands which on account of their excellent farming or improvements 
may be considered as models of good cultivation alike from the technical and 
the economic standpoint. 

These cases of exception will not apply to seignorial lands nor to forest 
workings, or large pasture estates {dehesas) and heathlands forming the fifth 
part, at least, of the area of the commune in which they are situated, nor to 
pasture estates {dehesas) leased and utilised jointly by a group of small stock- 
farmers. . 

Bases 7 and 8 deal with the question of compensation for lands expropri¬ 
ated, According to these, the Institute of Agrarian Reform, as the organ for the 
carrying of the Reform into effect, will proceed to the preparation of the inventory 
of the lands already indicated as subject to expropriation, and for this purpose a 
notice will be published in the official journals, inviting all owners of lands liable 
to expropriation to present, within thirty days, to the Registro de la propriedad 
(a duly authorised institution the object of which is to secure ownership {dominio) 
and the privileges derived from it) for the locality in which their lands are situated, 
a detailed report in regard to their lands, stating their position, area, boundaries, 
and other circumstances necessary for the ready identification of the estate that 
is to be expropriated. 

A book will be kept at each of these offices in which will be entered the estates 
liable to expropriation, and each office will transmit monthly to the Institute of 
Agrarian Reform a copy of the entries. 
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Landowners omitting to submit within the thirty days period such declara¬ 
tion of their lands, or those owners who in submitting the declaration omit an estate 
or farm, will be subject to a fine equal to 20 per cent, of the value of the lands not 
declared or omitted from the declaration, such fine to be collected by the Institute 
of Agrarian Reform. 

On the expiry of the period fixed, any person may denounce to the officers 
of the Registration offices the existence of expropriable lands purposely not de¬ 
clared by their owners. If the accuracy of this denunciation is proved, then the 
defaulting owner will be fined at the rate of the 20 per cent, already mentioned, 
half of which will go to the person denouncing. 

The general inventory of lands subject to expropriation must be completed 
within one year. 

The following procedure will be adopted for the valuation of lands subjected 
to expropriation and as to the form of compensation of the owners. 

In the case of seignorial lands or lands belonging to the grandees of vSpain, 
compensation will be given corresponding to the value of improvements of 
actual utility which are not mortgaged. Individuals who by reason of the 
expropriation of seignorial lands without compensation are left without the 
means of subsistence, will have the right to claim from the Institute of Agrarian 
Reform a maintenance pension which will be granted only provided they 
prove that they are entirely without any kind of property. In regard to the 
expropriation of lands belonging to the grandees of vSpain, the Government, on 
the proposal of the Institute of Agrarian Reform, may grant such exceptions 
as are deemed suitable in recognition of eminent services rendered to the 
Nation. 

The basis of the valuation of other estates is taken in reference to the assess¬ 
ment for the land tax made in the cadastral survey. 

The rates for assessment of the capital value of these lands established by the 
Law are as follows: 
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Adequate compensation will be given for improvements which, unde^r the 
provisions of the existing legislation, have not yet been entered on the cadastral 
survey. In addition the land owner will be reimboursed in respect of sums paid 
by him in virtue of the law making it obligatory for him to provide irrigation 
on lands requiring it. 

The total of the expropriation will be paid, partly in cash and the remainder 
in bonds of the Agrarian Debt amortisable in fifty years, carrying a five per cent, 
interest of its nominal value. 

The cash indemnity will be paid in accordance with the following scale : 

Lands on which the return is not more than 15,000 pesetas 20 per cent. 

Lands the return on which is more than : 
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The holder of the bonds cannot dispose freely of more than 10 per cent, of 
their total value in each year beginning from the year in which the expropriation 
of the estate, compensated by means of these Agrarian Debt bonds, was effected. 
The remainder of the bonds cannot be transferred by means of transactions taking 
place between living persons, nor can distress be levied upom them. 

If the landowners concerned are not prepared to agree to the valuation made 
of the lands, they have the right of recourse to the Institute of Agrarian 
Reform for the purpose of challenging the valuation. The Institute will decide 
in accordance with the scale of rates already indicated. 

If the landed property coming under expropriation is mortgaged or otherwise 
burdened, any such charge is deducted from the valuation price and the amount 
due paid in cash to the third party. If the valuation price does not cover 
the charge, the difference is made up by the State. 

So as to give immediate effect to the Reform, the Law allows the taking 
possession of certain estates that are subject to expropriation so soon as they 
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are placed tipoii the list for expropriation. In applying this measure, the 
nature of the crops is taken into account, so as to avoid any loss of the produce. 
Accordingly the State will take over the full working of the lands, will assign 
them to settlers who are landless, and will pay to the owner a rent of 4 per 
cent, of the value that has been fixed already, until such time as definitive 
realisation of the property has been effected. 

On any such lands of which immediate possession has been taken by the 
State, all the expenses incurred by the owner will be paid, including the value 
of the crops to be gathered, the live and dead stock and any improvements in 
existence on the farm, the object being to avoid any interference with the 
proper farming of the land. 

The preceding statement constitutes the most important part of the Law 
referring to the expropriated lands. Before passing on to an explanation of 
the position of the landworker and the advantages that are ensured to him by 
the Reform, a brief account may be given of the functions of the Provincial 
Agrarian Councils {Juntas), ^hich. consist of a President, appointed directly by 
the Institute of Agrarian Reform, and representatives of the landworkers and 
landowners in equal proportions, not exceeding four of each group. 

The Provincial Inspector of Live Stock Hygiene and the provincial chiefs 
of the agricultural and forestry services also are members of these Councils, in 
the capacity of assessors, with the right to sj^eak but not to vote. 

The Provincial Councils will take possession of the lands which are subject 
to expropriation and assigned for apportionment, and will prepare the required 
certificate after duly notifying the owner. This certificate will indicate the 
position, the boundaries, the area of the estate and its most important charac¬ 
teristics from the standpoint of agriculture and forestry, such as the crops, the 
fences, ^tc. and the condition of all these, as also the position of the farm work 
and of the growing crops at the time of the taking of possession. 

The certificate will be drawn up in triplicate. One copy will be handed 
to the owner, a second will be kept by the Provincial Council which will forward 
the third copy to the Institute of Agrarian Reform after having caused it to be 
entered on the Estate Register. No fee is charged for making this entry. 

As soon as the lands that are to be expropriated have been indicated under 
the Law, and immediately on the constitution of the provincial /wwte, which, 
as has been shown, are the bodies with the function of giving effect under the 
jurisdiction of the Institute of Agrarian Reform to the Reform, distribution of 
the lands and assignment to the settlers will immediately be undertaken on the 
following lines: the Provincial Juntas will at once proceed to the establishment 
of the census of the landworkers who are to be settled within each communal area, 
such census list to indicate the name and first name, age, status and family 
circumstances of the persons concerned. This census will be divided into four 
groups as follows: 

t. Farm workers and stockmen, strictly so called, that is farm hands, 
who are themselves landless; 

2. Societies of farm workers, legally constituted, provided such societies 
have been already two years in existence at least; 
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3. Holders of small farms who pay less than 50 pesetas annually as 
land tax, on lands directly cultivated, or who pay in rent less than 25 pesetas 
for lands rented; 

4, Rent-paying or share tenants who farm less than six hectares in 
the arid zones or one hectare of irrigated land. 

As soon as the Census is prepared and the time for the establishment of 
the settlers has arrived, the determination of those to be settled on the land 
is taken on hand in accordance with the order previously arranged. 

In each group preference is given to cultivators with the responsibility 
of a family and in this class priority will be assigned to families including 
the largest number of persons capable of working the land. 

Notwithstanding this last provision, if it is a case of lands in the arid zones, 
preference will be given to workers' organisations which have made application 
for lands with a view to joint farming. 

It is characteristic of the Reform, in fact, to give special recognition to 
landworkers' associations and organisations of the right to own and to farm 
the new holdings created by the Reform. This characteristic is the outcome of 
one of the features of the former system of landholding in Spain, namely, the 
latifundia, originating in the large areas of arid lands where individual fanning 
was condemned to failure and where, with the aid of co-operation and State 
credit, associations of landworkers may be able to restore fertility to lands at 
present unproductive but likely in future to be a factor of importance in the 
national economy. 

The provisions of the Law also prcvscribe that the Reform shall not be confined 
to a mere partition of the lands among some thousands of settlers, for individual 
or collective cultivation, but that more important objects shall be envisaged and 
that the purpose in view shall be to improve and transform cultivation in 
such a way as to increase the national agricultural wealth, without interfering 
with the interests of the actual holder of the land. 

The expropriated lands are, as stated in Base 12, set aside for the fol¬ 
lowing operations: parcelling and distribution among cultivators and associa¬ 
tions of land workers, formation of new urban nuclei, and workers' gardens, 
consisting of a small house with kitchen garden attached. It is necessary to 
ensure that the lands thus assigned are really allocated to the purposes indi¬ 
cated, and that any clearing of lands unsuitable for a particular crop is 
prevented, while the cultivation of the products indicated by the climate and 
the type of soil is rendered compulsory. Endeavours should also be made 
that the iniportant operations for which the indi\ridual economic resources are 
insufficient should be effected by joint cultivation; such operations include 
transformation of farming systems on a large scale and works of land reclam¬ 
ation. 

Another part of the expropriated lands are set aside for reafforestation and 
the construction of reservoirs and other hydraulic works. ^ It is considered that 
certain estates which would be very difficult to parcel out and could not be 
farmed to advantage, either by individuals or collectively, might constitute 
valuable forest centres. 
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Other expropriated lands will be set aside for formation of large estates 
of industrialised type, directly under State management, and intended for 
purposes of instruction, experiment or demonstration in agriculture or in stock- 
breeding, or for any other purpose of evident public utility. By this means 
the farm worker will enjoy the advantage of gaining an acquaintance with prac¬ 
tical experiments and of obtaining farm machines which economise labour and 
effort and lower the cost of production. It is not only a question of good 
farming but of farming on the most economical lines possible, seeing that the 
factor of cost of production is one of the most important in agricultural eco¬ 
nomy. Again, apart from these large farms of industrial tyi^e, there would 
be no possibility either of diffusing practical instruction, or of carrying out 
trials and enquiries the results of which could be applied by the cultivators 
themselves when their soundness, utility and economy had been demonstrated. 

Other expropriated lands will be utilised, by special concession, as large 
estates on which there must first of all be effected crop transformations or land 
improvements of such importance as to require the investment of capital such 
as is only possessed by powerful organisations having adequate technical and 
financial resources. A return will be obtained in this way from lands at the 
present time still unproductive, savings will find an adequate investment and 
work will be given to the technical staff directing the improvements and to a 
great number of workers wdio, later on, will be established on the improved 
lands. 

Farmers* Clubs will be formed as centres of encouragement and stimulus 
for the cultivating class. In this w^ay the farmers will become accustomed to 
the idea of establishing trial centres for collective farming. 

Other lands will be granted to the former tenants in emphyteusis and with 
engagement to sell only witii consent of the tenant, provided that such lands 
have been already rented for a certain number of years and are of a certain area. 

The object of these measures is to put an end to latifundium and absen¬ 
teeism and to enable all w^ho work on the land to share directly in the wealth 
which they combine in creating. 

In reference to the account already given of the situation of the rural 
population prior to the Law of Agrarian Reform, it may be stated that the 
tendency of the Law is to improve to a perceptible degree the economic and 
social condition of the mass of this population, so that the cultivator whose 
level of education, of welfare and hygiene has been thus raised may become 
the decisive factor in the accession of wealth in a country so eminently agri¬ 
cultural as Spain. 

In view of the importance of instruction, credit and co-operation for the 
full development of agriculture, these factors could not be ignored in the Law 
of Agrarian Reform, especially as it was essential to create a number of small 
holders and in particular collective groups of cultivators who, without the 
economic and technical assistance of the State, would encounter obstacles 
rendering impossible all remunerative farming. 

Base 23 of the Law of the Agrarian Reform provides that the Institute 
of Agrarian Reform shall give specM attention to the establishment and en- 
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couragement of technical agricultural instruction. For this purpose it .shall 
establish vocational schools, laboratories, experiment farms. It shall organise 
demonstration courses and tours and all other means calculated to diffuse the 
necessary information among cultivators so as to ensure better farming of the 
soil and the development of co-operation. It shall take account of the differ¬ 
ent regions and their access to consuming markets. 

A very decided impulse is given in the direction of agricultural instruction 
by the Law of Agrarian Reform. It is recognised as essential to facilitate pro¬ 
vision of economic resources in the form of credit, as well as of farm equip¬ 
ment and other requisites, through tne medium of co-operation, and that it 
is still more essential to make provision for education and instruction so that 
a more enlightened use may be made of both credit and co-operation. 

The training of practical and capable farmers, the modernisation of the 
cultural processes which must inevitably replace the earlier methods, formation 
in the farm worker of the habit of observation and reasoning, the knowledge of 
the advantages offered by grouping in syndicates or in co-operative societies, all 
these will be the practical results of the application of the provisions of the 
Law relating to instruction. 

Bases ii and 16 establishing collective farming of lands give scope within 
the Reform for a powerful movement of agricultural co-operation, in view of 
the fact that the farming of wide areas of land by a community of settlers 
will necessarily involve the advantages that would be offered by co-<q)eration. 
The direct purchase of machines and equipment, fertilisers, seeds, etc., will be 
a condition imposed, and the settlers will avail themselves of their grouping 
in co-operative societies to obtain all possible advantages in the sale of their 
products, insurance of their crops, etc. The Law lays down clearly in Base 17 
the obligatory character of the co-operation: “ . . . The Institute of Agrarian 
Reform will promote the formation of co-operative societies among such commun¬ 
ities of settlers brought into existence by the Law, the purposes of such co¬ 
operation being the following: purchase of machinery and implements, fertil¬ 
isers, seeds, fungicides and insecticides; foodstuffs and stockfeeds; preservation 
and sale of products ; obtaining of loans on the joint and several liability of 
the members of the associations, and in general all the operations by which 
animal or plant production can be improved in quantity and quality, '' 

As regards the working of the co-operative societies, the Law of Agrarian 
Reform enacts that it shall be regulated by the legal provi.sions in force in 
respect of co-operation, which have been previously published in this Re¬ 
view (i). 

The subject of agricultural credit also receives attention in the Law of 
Agrarian Reform and it will be noted that not only is the Institute endowed 
with an annual sum of 50 million pesetas, but that this central body is empow¬ 
ered to receive State advances, to effect financial operations, to issue mortgage 
bonds secured by the land that constitute its patrimony {Base 3); the Institute 


(r) Regulation of Co-operation as an Economic and Social Institution in Spain. Monthly 
BuUelin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, February 1932. 
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of Agrarian Reform will also promote the formation of credit institutions, and 
will make use of those already in existence, in order to secure to the settlers 
the capital necessary for farming costs " {Base 4). All matters relating to agri¬ 
cultural credit, however, remain concentrated, according to the Law {Base 25) 
in the National Bank of Agricultural Credit which will be the financial organ 
and the treasury of the Institute of Agrarian RHorm. 

For the complete working of agricultural credit use will be made both of 
the centres recently formed and of those previously in existence, which were 
however closely linked with the National Bank and subordinate to it, inasmuch 
as it is from the National Bank that the credit benefits radiate as far as the 
most humble rural banks of the most distant agricultural centres. The new* 
credit structure rests on the basis of the local agricultural credit institutions, 
viz., deposit and loan banks, the fositos, co-operative agricultural credit socie¬ 
ties, credit sections of the syndicates and of co-operative societies the main 
function of which is the granting of individual loans on personal security at 
short term. On a superior level and closely linked with the local centres are 
the Regional Institutes of agricultural and provincial credit ; regional savings 
banks and federations of positos and of syndicates and co-operative societies, 
the main function of which is to make loans to local institutions, loan on 
pledge and mortgage security to individuals both long term and intermediate, 
and loans to syndicates and co-operative societies. 

At the top of the ladder is the National Bank of Agricultural Credit as 
an Institute of national agricultural credit with the function of making loans 
to regional institutions, of financing important farm improvement works, of 
establishing co-operative societies, of intervening in agricultiiral insurances, 
discounting of bills, issue of warrants on pledge of agricultural products, issue 
of bonds and debentures, etc. 

It is the new organisation of credit which is regarded as the most appropriate 
for use-in connection with the Reform, and it should be noted that although a 
close relation is established between the organisations of varying category, this 
relation does not imply dependence of one on another. On the contrary, the most 
complete independence and the fullest responsibility will be preserved in each 
institution especially in those local organisations which form the basis of the new 
structure. 


♦ ♦ « 

From the wide scope of the problems involved and from the far reaching 
changes introduced into the land tenure system the accomplishment of the Agra¬ 
rian Reform is equivalent to a legal revolution in Spanish agriculture. 

It is perhaps on account of its complexity that the Spanish agrarian reform 
presents greater difiiculty than the reforms that have been carried out in certain 
other countries of Europe in the post-war period. The majority of the States 
that have introduced an agrarian reform are countries with a climate wWch is 
for the most part unifprin and possessing agricultural regions with well defined 
types of cultivation. With these nations, the problem presenting itself is that of 



obtaining additional lands and a satisfactory grouping of parcels which will facil¬ 
itate an increase in the area of holdings and in the number of family peasant holdings 
together with that of establishing as independent farmers the farm workers who 
formerly constituted a rural proletariat. 

In Spain, however, the case was not the same. Apart from the landless work¬ 
ers, there are problems of a technical and economic order to be solved, such as 
that of the latifundium of certain zones and that of excessive parcellings in others, 
absolutely essential works of a hydraulic character, reafforestation as well as 
clearing operations on the great pasture estates (dehesas) in order to secure the 
extension of stockbreeding, and many other questions. 

The Agrarian Reform is a great problem which has been confronted by the 
Republic in the full recognition that its solution implies the raising of the humble 
proletarian class of the country districts and the fulfilment of their aspirations 
towards betterment, as well as the triumph of the national economy which cannot 
support international competition so long as the agriculture which forms its 
basis has not undergone a far-reaching technical transformation. 

E. Martinez de Bujanda. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

State Assistance to Australian Wheat Growers. 

Among the many remarkable features of the world crisis through which we 
are passing is the urgent need which has arisen in a number of countries for the 
provision of subsidies or other forms of assistance for the classes engaged in pro¬ 
ducing the prime necessities of existence whether for their own countrymen or 
for export to meet the requirements of other populations. The following is an 
attempt to outline the facts as regards the wheatgrowers of Australia. It remains 
to be seen whether there is any alternative method of assisting producers not in¬ 
volving, as these expedients must, the increase of the burden of taxation upon 
the consuming populations. 


mm* 

The wheat growing industry of Australia, largely under the stimulus of a 
campaign launched early in 1930 by the Governments of the wheat-growing States, 
reacted to the fall in world prices by an extension of cultivation at lower costs 
per unit, and it was confidently hoped at the time that in this way production 
costs then usually estimated at about 45. 6 d. per bushel could be so reduced as to 
make existing prices remunerative for the; Australian grower and enable him to 
consolidate his position on the world market. The area sown in wheat was 
accordingly increased throughout' Australia from 13,068,000 acres which was the 
average for the years 1933 to 1939 up to 18,385,400 acres for the season i930-3i* 
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The result was a corresponding increase in production from 138,000,000 bushels 
to 212,000,000 bushels* The growing period of this crop however coincided with 
a further fall in prices (the fall being from 39s. per quarter of 480 lbs. in June 
1930 to 25s. at the end of December) so that by harvest time it was abun¬ 
dantly clear that even the growers who by good fortune or good management 
had obtained heavy yields would secure less than the hoped for returns, while 
those whose crops were poor, whether owing to weather conditions or because in 
over-confidence they had extended cultivation to lands not suited for wheat 
growing, must inevitably experience losses ranging from severe to disastrous and 
even crushing. 

The situation was regarded on all hands as serious, and in February* 1931 the 
proposal was made by the Federal Government for raising a loan of £6,000,000 
for the purpose of [a) paying a bounty of bd. (later fixed at ^Yyd, per bushel), 
on wheat exported of the 1930-31 crop, and (i) advancing a total of £2,5000,000 
to the vState Governments for the benefit of necessitous growers. Owing to consid¬ 
erable want of agreement the bounty proposals were abandoned in regard to 
the 19JO-31 crop, although a sum of £3,000,000 was set aside for the purpose by 
the Commonwealth Bank Board to be used under certain conditions of overseas 
parity of wheat. 

As regards assistance to necessitous growers, the £2,000,000 was made avail¬ 
able, in pursuance of a policy initiated in January 1930 under the (ioverninent 
Guarantee Act, in the form of loans given in the different States through Farmers* 
Relief Boards and similar bodies. 

During 1931, oveisea prices continued on the whole to fall till in September 
the disastrous price of 19s. a quarter, or 2s a bushel was touched 

In Octobei 1931, accoidingly, a Conference took place between the Ministers 
of Agriculture of the wheat-growing States of the Commonwealth and the groweis' 
organisations, and it was decided that the £3,000,000 should be used for paying a 
premium of bd. per bushel ou all wheat of the 1931-32 season exported or used for 
local consumption. However although a bill to this effect was introduced and 
passed the House of Representatives, there was disagreement in the Senate as 
to the machinery for distribution of this premium or liounty. The measure was 
finally dropped, mainly because of a complication arising from an unexpected 
advance in the oversea price of wheat. 

The original condition in fact under which the Commonwealth Bank Board had 
undertaken to render available the £3,000,000 was that the bounty would be 
used to raise the f. o. b. price to 3s. a bushel. During the progress of the measure 
and as a consequence of the departure of Great Britain from the gold standard, 
the oversea price of wheat advanced from 2s. bd, to 3s., thereby nullifying the 
condition. After the abandonment of the bill, however, further negotiations 
took place between the Bank Board and the growers, and the Board finally agreed 
to a bounty of per bushel on all Australian wheat of the 1931-32 season sold 
or delivered for sale prior to 31 October 1932, irrespective of the selling price (i). 

(x) For the season i93f-3« there was a reduction as compared with the previous schson alike 
in area sown and in production. See Table iTlI* 



The claims, which had to be presented by grower and buyer, or receiver, on pre¬ 
scribed forms, were dealt with by the State Departments of Markets and the Feder¬ 
al Department of Commerce. Later for reasons of departmental convenience 
submission of claims by 15 August was requested, so that the following returns 
published early in August by the Federal Department of Commerce of claims 
received and dealt with may be taken as practically a complete statement for 
the year. 


TabIvE I. — Payment of Federal Wheat Bounty, 

(Claims received and dealt with by the Federal Department of Commerce np to 4 August 1932). 


Statics 

Niinibcr 

of 

Claims received 

Number 

of 

Claims passed 
for payment 

Amount paid 

C 

New South Wales. 

3 b.H 48 

35,790 

9-i9.«74 

Victoria. 

35,^‘17 


794,51-J 

South Australia. 

43»555 

4^'35 

845,()6(> 

Western Australia. 

^' 2,244 

ai, 47 () 

090,011 

Queensland. 

3,060 

3,o(>o 

64 , ^o 8 

Tasmania. 

431 

338 

1,804 


141,153 

136,193 

3 , 335.-255 


The total amount given in a later return published in November indicates 
an increase only to £3,342,325 and in the same return the number of in¬ 
dividual growers submitting claims is given as 70,942. It is also stated that 
claims not exceeding £ 75, or up to 4000 bushels, numbered 57,019, and amounted 
to £1,494,831, or rather less than half the total amount paid. 

By this time the question occupying the minds of the growers was that 
of securing remunerative returns on the 1932-33 crop shortly to be harvested. 
The oversea price, which had shown so encouraging a rise in the months follow¬ 
ing the abandonment of the gold standard, had since May 1932 tended to fall 
again and during October touched 26s. per quarter or 35. ^d. a bushel, the price 
on the farm being of course lower. Costs of production, although varying in 
different areas, are undoubtedly higher in Australia than in the other great 
wheat producing countries owing to the high land values and high tariffs on 
farm equipment, and it is the general opinion among growers that it has proved 
impracticable to reduce costs below, at least, 3s. 6 d, a bushel. In these cir¬ 
cumstances it is perhaps hardly surprising that the decision taken early in 
November 1932 by the Federal Government against granting any direct bounty 
on the coming crop was received by the growers in tfie wheat-growing States 
with a storm of protest. The actual proposals of the Government were for 
a sum of £ 1,000,000 to be expended in the form of a subsidy of £ i per ton 
on all superphosphate purchased and held between the date of the passing of the 
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Bill and 30 June 1933. At the same time the sum voted for the relief of farmers 
suffering the greatest hardships was reduced to £1,250,000 only. These pro¬ 
posals were considered by the growers as useless or at least quite inadequate; 
meetings of protest were held and urgent telegrams despatched to Parliament. 
A March of growers on Canberra was even suggested as a method ot impressing 
the Federal Government with the strength of the farmers' demand for direct 
assistance. The subsidy on superphosphate fertiliser (which had a x)arallel in 
the special credits for purchases of fertilisers arranged in 1931 for dairy farmers 
by the New Zealand Government) was the subject of particular criticism, it being 
contended that in wheat growing many other items of expenditure in connection 
with cropping a:e of equal importance with that on fertilisers. When it was 
learnt that the subsidy was to be paid to the fertiliser company and not to the 
farmer purchaser, the plan was further, although groundlessly, regarded as 
merely a means of helping vested interests. In Western Austialia the refusal 
of the P'ederal (Toverniiient to consider '‘straight-out ” bounties, i.e., bounties 
on the product made direct to the grower, wa*^ met by an extensive hold up of 
wheat deliveries at country stations, organised by the Wheatgrowers’ Union. 

At the same time there can be little doubt that the Federal Government 
had good grounds for the attitude adopted. To quote the words of the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, wdien outlining the decision : " The Government 
is of opinion that the bounty on production of last year cannot be justified. 
The position in the payment of the bounty is that the higher the jdeld and the 
better the conditions under which the grower is working the more he benefits, 
while the farmer who is working under a disadvantage reaps the smallest benefit 
from the bount)". It is of interest that this is exactly the objection that was 
raised in the Senate in discussion of the 1931 measure, and an amendment w^as 
at that time proposed to the effect that the bounty should be paid on the basis 
of acres sown rathei than on that of bushel sold, the intention being to benefit 
all growers alike It will be seen that this was in fact the basis subsecpiently 
adopted although not preciseh’ as a P'ederal measure. 

Under pressuie of political opposition joined with that of the groweis the 
original proposal was modified. The Farmers’ Relief Bill was amended, and 
as eventually passed made available a sum of £2,000,000 out of revenue for 
distribution among wheatgrowers, together with a sum of £250,000 for the assist¬ 
ance of primary products other than wheat. This latter assistance takes 
the form of a rebate of 155. per ton for each complete ton of artificial manure used 
for top-dressing pastures, etc., during the twelve months ending 30 November 
1933. It will be seen that this grant takes the place of the superphosphate subsidy 
declared by the wheatgrowers to be practically useless to them, transferring 
the assistance to other producers. On the other hand the distribution of the 
two millions to the wheat growers is left to the discretion of the State (h)vern- 
ments, with the sole proviso that it may not be used as a bounty, i.e , not as a 
payment on the (quantity produced made to the grower. 

The amounts distributed to the individual States were as follows: to New 
South Wales, £570,902; to Victoria, £442,421; to South Australia, £567,138; 
to Western Australia, £436,145; tu Tasmania, £2,342. In addition in New 
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South Wales the Commonwealth grant is supplemented by a grant made from the 
funds of the Flour Acquisition Act of 1931, to the amount of £300,000. 

The distribution of the funds is being effected in the different States as 
follows: 

In New South Wales, out of the total of about £871,000 available, £745,000 
is to be distributed upon the basis of area sown for grain, {i.e., excluding areas 
under wheat grbwn for hay), the allowance being at the rate of 4s. an acre for 
areas of less than 250 acres, reducing by steps to 3s. an acre for areas exceeding 
550 acres. The balance is applied in the form of a reduction in rail freight on 
wheat marketed or delivered for market, the rebate amounting to a halfpenny 
a bushel. 

In Victoria it is intended to distribute the whole amount of £442,421 on 
the basis of area sown foi grain The payment per acre will be made on a flat 
rate so soon as all claims are received, and it is considered that the approximate 
rate will be 2s. M. an acre. A proposal for supplementing the Federal 
grant by the proceeds of a tax on flour was defeated in the State Legislative 
Assembly. 

In v^outh Australia the State Bank made an immediate preliminar}’' payment 
of 15 6 d. per acre of wheat sown to all approved applicants, the intention being 
to make further payments when all claims had been received and the total acreage 
known. On the other hand, £40,000 is definitely set aside for special grants to 
farmers whose 1932-33 crop yield was less than 3 bushels an acre, or un¬ 
marketable 

In Western Australia it was decided to make an interim payment of is. 6 d, 
per acre for farmers in immediate need of money, the balance to be paid when 
the total acreage for which claims are made is ascertained. As in Victoria, a 
proposal by the Ministry to supplement the Federal grant by funds raised by a 
vState tax on flour was defeated. 

The principle of a grant in relief per acre sown has thus been adopted in the 
wheat growing States. The freight allowance arranged in New South Wales, 
however, is equivalent to a grant on a basis of production of marketable wheat, 
i, 6., in some sense a bounty; but it will be noted that this allowance is being 
met out of the supplementary fund assigned by the State Government. Accord¬ 
ing to an estimate made in January 1933, the acreage allowance in New South 
Wales will amount to £ 745,000 and the freight allowance will cost £ 125,000. 

Some clearer understanding of a situation which is undoubtedly fraught 
with perplexity may be gained from a study of the following tables showing 
the course of prices of Australian wheat over the period 1930-32, and the figures 
for the area under wheat and quantities of wheat produced over the same period 
as compared with an average of preceding years. The reduction in area sown 
for 1931-32 is perhaps significant as following on the abandonment of the bounty 
proposals in February 1931, while the granting of a bounty at a later stage on 
this crop seems to have encouraged growers to anticipate a continuance of the 
same policy and hence to increase their sowings for 1932-33. It may perhaps 
be added that the combination of wheat and sheep farming is being adopted 
in some districts and is regarded as offering possibilities of more remuner- 



atiye returns, at least for small growers, than can be obtained from wheatgrowing 
alone. 


Tabi^e^ II. — Monthly Average Prices in Liverpool or London 
of Australian Wheat {1930) 

{in shillings and pence per quarter of 480 lbs. or 8 bushels) 



1930 

1931 

*933 

1933 

J anuary. 

.46/9 

22/11 

27/3 

24/7 (new crop) 

Februar}?’. 

.41/7 

21/10 

H 

H 

23/10 

March. 

.39/4 

21/4 

27/11 

— 

April . 

.40/7 

21/10 

27/2 

— 

May. 

.40/8 

23/8 

27/1 

— 

June. 

.39/5 

22/7 

25/3 

— 

July. 

.36/5 

21/5 

24/5 


August. 

.36/8 

19/6 

27/7 

— 

September. 

.31/7 

19/2 

28/9 

— 

October. 

.29/2 

25/8 

26/11 

— 

November . 

.27/8 

29/8 

26/0 


December. 

.26/7 

28/6 

24/3 

. 


Tabi,e III. 

*— Area under Wheat and Crop Production in Australia, 

Average 

Area 

Production 

Yield 

acres 

bushels 

per acre 
in bushels 

1928-29 .... 

12,068,000 

138,000,000 


1930-31 .... 

18,164,920 (revivSed figs.) 

213,594-391 (revised figs.) 

TI.76 

1931-32 .... 

14,724,830 )) » 

189,652,654 » »> 

12.88 

1932-33 .... 

I5>585>ooo (est.) 

200,000,000 (est.) 

C. 

H. 


INSURANCE 

Forms of Agricultural Insurance in Tunisia. 

I/ive stock insurance does not exist in Tunisia. Hail insurance and fire 
insurance are effected chiefly by the agricultural co-operative insurance assoc-' 
iations working at the present time in accordance with the Beylical Decree of 
26 March 1931 (i). 

(i) The complete text of this Decree appears in the Bulletin No. 145 of the seconii quarter 
of 1931 published by the Department of A^friculture, Trade and Colonisation. 
















The local associations are formed to the number of one to each civil ad- 
mi^iistrative area. They are affiliated to a regional association the head¬ 
quarters of which is in Tunis, and this in turn is re-insured at the Central 
Reinsurance Association of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of North Africa 
at Algiers. 

The following are the rules governing the formation, organisation and 
working of the societies in question. 

Agricultural co-operative insurance societies or associations under unpaid 
management and administration, formed without any view to profit and not 
in fact making any profits, may be freely established without the authorisation 
of the Government being required, and are not subject to the formalities pre¬ 
scribed for the constitution of insurance societies. Such bodies are public 
bodies and can sue and be sued. 

Under the designation of agricultural co-operative insurance associations 
are included the societies the object of which is to effect insurance against agri¬ 
cultural risks of all kinds, and in particular risks of hail, fire, live stock mort¬ 
ality, accidents, frost and other weather risks. The law provides that a distinct 
society must be formed for every class of risk. 

The terms of constitution of the local associations state the purpo'^e, the 
duration, the headquarters and the title of the society and further define the 
area of its operations, the nature of the risks for which insurance is effected, the 
methods of constitution, adminstration, control, dissolution, and liquidation 
of the society; the system followed in establishing the rates of insurance, the 
collection of contributions and entrance fees, settling and payment of claims, 
and general conditions of insurance which must be the same for all the local 
associations affiliated to the same regional association. The dates of opening 
and closing the financial year arc fixed by the same means. A claim is taken 
as belonging to the financial year in which it was originally made, not to that 
in which it was settled. The terms of constitution also fix the method of estab¬ 
lishing receipts and expenditure as well as the method of constitution and 
administration of the foundation capital and of administration of the guarantee 
and reserve funds. 

Membership of the local societies within the limits of the local administra¬ 
tive area, and on condition of subniis>sion to the formalities prescribed by the 
rules, is open to {a) farmers or rural landowners, (h) agricultural co-operative 
societies regulated by Decree of 4 July 1907, co-operative agricultural credit 
associations constituted in accordance with the Decree of 25 May 1905, co-oper¬ 
ative agricultural insurance associations under the provisions of the present 
Decree, water supply associations coming under the Decree of 20 May 1920, 
which mainly related to agricultural production or the transformation and sale 
of agricultural products, (c) rural artisans not emplo3nng more than two workmen 
regularly, such as : farriers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, repairers of machines, 
tools, implements, or of farm buildings, barrel and cask makers, etc. 

The administration or management of the agricultural co-operative insur¬ 
ance associations must be in the hands of persons of French or Tunisian 
citizenship, and no fees or other forms of remuneration are payable in respect 
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of such management or administration. A paid secretary-treasurer may how¬ 
ever be appointed apart from the Council of Administration. 

The local co-operative agricultural insurance associations can only be 
constituted and carry on operations on the condition that they have a 
membership of seven persons at least, and that at least two of them have 
formed a regional association for reinsurance of the risks provided for under 
their rules. 

The social capital of the local associations cannot be formed by subscription 
of shares. It is built up from the entrance fees of members, the contributions 
of insured persons, grants or subsidies from the State and from agricultural as¬ 
sociations, in particular agricultural co-operative credit associations, gifts and 
bequests naade by private persons and the abovementioned associations, inter¬ 
est on funds invested, rebates received or shares taken in the risks by the 
reinsuring associations. 

The insurance contributions are fixed and do not involve any liability on 
the insured person. Receipts from members are devoted to payment of costs 
of management, reinsurance premiums, compensation paid on claims and other 
expenditure. The annual excess of receipts over payments is paid into a re¬ 
serve fund. When the reserves provided for in the statutes are reached, re¬ 
bates may be made to members in the form of reduction of premiums. 

Every local association is obliged to undertake a share in the risks insured. 
This share is at least one twentieth of the share undertaken by the regional rein¬ 
surance association, but it may be increased in proportion as the reserves 
increase. The surplus of the risks must be compulsorily reinsured with the 
regional association. Moreover in regard to accidents occurring during work, 
the local associations are expected to reinsure in full cases of death or pennanent 
disability. No local association may withdraw from the reinsurance associ¬ 
ation to which it belongs before the expiry of the engagement prescribed in 
the reinsuranne contract. It must repay to the reinsurance association any 
advances received as well as the share of the risks wliich fell on it, but which 
it will have paid or might have had to pay on its release from the engagement 
entered upon. 

In the event of dissolution of a local society, the assets after settlement 
of accdunts will be paid over to an agricultural co-operative insurance associa¬ 
tion or to an undertaking of general agricultural interest designated by the 
General Assembly subject to the approval of the Administration. In no ca.se 
can the assets be divided among the members. 

The Law of 26 March 1931 contains provisions relating to the declarations 
that must be made to the competent authorities as regards the rules, the per¬ 
sons administering or managing the affairs of the societies, as well as the re¬ 
ceipts and expenditure and operations effected by them. 

The administrative area of the reinsurance associations is fixed by their 
rules, and they are regulated by the same provisions as those applying to 
the local associations in regard to the rules, the declarations which have to 
be presented to the competent authorities the persons administering or manag¬ 
ing the affairs. It should be noted that these associations may maintain a 
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paid staff on condition that the members of the staff have no vote on the Council 
of Administration. 

Any society constituted in accordance with the provisions of the law of 
26 March 1931, and observing the conditions and formalities prescribed by the 
rules must be accepted by the reinsurance associations for affiliation. The 
rules of the reinsurance associations fix the period for which the local associa¬ 
tions are affiliated, which may not be less than five years, the conditions under 
which the reinsurance associations take a share in the losses sustained by the 
local affiliated associations, and the total of the reserve fund that must exist 
before rebates in the form of reduction of premiums can be allocated out of 
excess receipts to affiliated associations. 

The purpose of the regional associations is to guarantee the payment of 
the share of risk falling on the local associations affiliated to them, in the event 
of the resources of the local associations proving insufficient, and also to effect 
reinsurance for each local association of a proportional share of their risks and 
of their excess receipts, and to reinsure a part of these with a Central Co-ope¬ 
rative Association, either Tunisian, Algerian or French. The regional associations 
have the right of verifying at any time the book-keeping of the local associa¬ 
tions affiliated to them and of pronouncing their exclusion in the event of 
their refusing to allow inspection or for serious irregularity in working, with 
the proviso that engagements in course at the time of exclusion are to be 
carried out. In the event of dissolution of a regional association, the assets, 
after settlement of the accounts, must be distributed among the local associa¬ 
tions in the proportion of the premiums received during the five last years. 

The Central Co-operative Reinsurance Association must guarantee the pa}"- 
ment of the share of the risks falling on the regional associations, in the event 
of the resources of these latter proving insufficient. If the Central Association 
is Tunisian, it may retain a 50 per cent, share in the risks assured by the re¬ 
gional associations, reducing or increasing this share however according to the 
extent of its reserves. For the surplus risks, the Central Association must effect 
obligatory reinsurance with a Central association in Algeria or in France or 
with a joint stock Cf)mpany. In the event of dissolution of the Central Asso¬ 
ciation its assets must be distributed, after settlement of accounts, among the 
regional associations in the proportion of the premiums received during the 
five last years. 

The agricultural co-operative societies may receive Government gtants 
under the conditions fixed by the Decrees of i February 1922 and 4 February 
1925, and within the limits of a maximum of 100,000 francs per year coming 
from the fund for co-operation. Every application for a grant must state 
precisely the position of the regional and local associations at the time of the 
application and must be supported by all necessary justifying reasons. 

In the event of dissolution of a local association subsidised by the State, 
the share in the net assets of the society coming from the State grants is 
paid over to the reinsurance association to which the society was affiliated, or 
in default of this to an agricultural insurance co-operative association to be 
named by the society itsdf subject to the approval of the administration. 
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The surplus is paid over, as already stated, to an agricultural insurance co-oper¬ 
ative association or an undertaking of general agricultural interest designated 
by the general meeting subject to the approval of the administration. In 
no case may the surplus be divided among the members of the society. 

In the event of the dissolution of a reinsurance association of the first 
degree, the share of the net assets of the society coming from State grants is 
paid over to an institution of agricultural co-operation designated by the general 
meeting of the said association subject to the approval of the administration 
This approval will however be provisionally accorded for a period of two years 
reckoned from the dissolution of the reinsurance association of the first degree, 
and if a new reinsurance association is formed within the same area during 
this period the administration is empowered to order the partial or total repay¬ 
ment without interest to the new reinsurance association from the reserve 
fund coming from the State grants. 

The destination of the net assets of reinsurance societies of the second de¬ 
gree, coming from State grants, is in the case of dissolution regulated by decision 
of the Director General of Agriculture, Trade and Colonisation and by that 
of the Director General of Finances. The surplus of the net assets of the rein¬ 
surance societies ot the first degree is distributed, aftei settlement of accounts, 
among the local associations in proportion to the premiums received during 
the last five years, and the surplus assets of the reinsurance associations of 
the second degree is distributed under the same conditions among the regional 
associations belonging to them 

The Beylical Decree of 26 March 1931 takes note of the Decrees of the 
President of the French Republic of 2 August 1923 and 26 January" 1930 relat¬ 
ing to the constitution and working of the agricultural co-operative insurance 
societies applying for State grants, and in addition contains piovisions relating 
to the deposits of the unappropriated funds of these societies and the invest¬ 
ment of the reserves. In accordance with the same Decree, the associations 
for agricultural co-operative insurances and reinsurances are exempt from stamp 
duty and registration fees. 

On the request of the Department of Finances of the Regency, the Tuni¬ 
sian Meteorological Service has established for a period of 10 years {1921-30) 
a return of the hailstorms that have occurred within the Regency. The tables 
containing the data in question are drawn up by administrative area and by 
the month. 

This information was required in view of its bearing on hail insurance. 

The Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, Trade and Colonisation 
which has published these figures (i) adds the remark that there is only one 
means of protection against hail and that is insurance. 

Actually use has been made of several methods of procedure which have 
proved practically ineffective against hail: rockets, cannon, electric Niagaras 
As the Bulletin states, hail is formed in the course of a stomi. Now storms, 
in Tunisia, are usually linked with certain atmospheric conditions. For hail 


(1) Tunis No. 149. Second quarter of 1932, p. 235 et seqq. 
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to be formed the summit of the storm cumulo-nimbus must attain a height 
of from 10 to 12 kilometres and the base of these clouds must be 1,500 metres 
in length. The ice flakes of the high altitudes are seized on by whirlwinds, 
then they take the form of hailstones and as soon as they are large enough 
to withstand the force of the wind, they fall to the ground. The whole pheno¬ 
menon is contained within a volume of about 100 square metres of area by 
about 10 kilometres in height. It will readily be seen that rockets and cannon, 
which cannot affect more than some hundreds of cubic metres, will be practically 
ineffective. As to the Niagaras, or lightening conductors of immense size de¬ 
vised some twenty years ago, they proved to be useless. 

The Bulletin draws the attention of readers to the necessity of basing insur¬ 
ance rates on carefully prepared statistics to ensure the effectiveness of insur¬ 
ance. The information which has been employed so far for the establishment 
of the tables in question had been collected with a purely climatological purpose. 
If they are to be of value from the point of view of insurance they must be 
completed, as is stated in the Bulletin, by the valuation of damages. With 
a view to rendering possible the scientific determination of the rates of insurance 
premiums to be charged, the information should be supplied by the inspectors 
and officials of the Department of Agriculture. 

Two tables are shown relating, the one to co-o]>erative insurance against 
hail from 1921 to 1930, and the other, to co-operative insurance against fire 
from 1921 to 1931. 

F. A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


RusSEi^ly, Sir B. John. The Farm and the Nation. London, 1933. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 240 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 

[In “ The Farm and the Nation Sir John Rnsstdl endeavours to supply in an 
easily readable form the essential facts on winch any land or agricultural policy for the 
United Kingdom must Ixj based. A delightful chapter is devoted I0 a des<'ription of 
llie varied agricultural regions of Great Britain, their different farming S3"stems and 
the problems that confront them in tlie present crisis. “No country' in tlie v.orld, “ 
says Sir John Russell, “ has such wide variations of soil and climate compacted into 
so narrow a range as Great Britain. In consequence British agriculture is exceedingly 
varied. An intelligent person familiar with one region could probably suggest some 
simple way of improving the fortunes of the fanners and farm workers in that area, 
but he would probably find on further enquiry that the suggested inetliod would be no 
use in some other region and might even make matters worse. “ 

The different agricultural countries of the British Empire are also passed in 
review and their possible contributions to the food supply of the United Kingdom 
are discussed. 

Dealing with the problem of the best use to which the land can be put in Great 
Britain, the author poses the prelinxinary question : What should be the purpose of 
British Agriculture ? “ We have, “ he says, “ the choice of three things : 

“ (i) We can aim at growing more food for the nation; 
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" (2) At giving bigger wages and bigger profits for the people who are working 
on the land and so inducing them to do l)etter; 

(3) At settling a larger population on the land. 

ThCwSe three purposes are quite distinct; one could aim at any one of them with 
some chances of success, but to aim at all three probably means missing them all/' 

A striking illustration of the incompatibility of the two last aims is given. A 
farm of 909 acres of arable land in Norfolk was worked until 1928 on the old system, 
and employed 40 men. It was then thoroughly mechanised and the niimlx?r of men 
employed was reduced to four. On the old system the lowest price at which wheat 
could be sold at a profit was los. per cud. ; on the mechanised system, bs. per cud. 
But what became of tlie 36 men displaced by the machines ? At the time the book 
was written 10 had obtained other work ; 13 were working on relief works ; 9 were 
unemployed or doing uncertain and temporary w^ork, and 3 of these were drawing 
old-age pensions; 2 were rat-catching and “keeping 2 were dead. The ten men 
who had obtained other w*ork w^ere the only ones who w^ere satisfactorily placed ; the 
remaining 24 were definitely worse off tlian before and in addition were costing tlu? 
community Ix^dweeii li,2oo and di,5oo a year for their maintenance. 

According to the purpf^se which is chosen, there are various w'ays of dealing with 
British agriculture. Sir John Russell urges that the decision should Ije taken (juickly 
and definitely, as the problem will only grow worse by delay. The same choice hes 
Ixffore other countries and in all countries those w ho are called ujx)!! to frame agricul¬ 
tural p(jlicv wdll have something to learn from Sir John Russell's authoritative state¬ 
ment of the problem as it affects Great Britain/ 

J. K. M. 

Handbuch der Rationalisierung. Herausgegeben vom Reichskuratorium fiir Wirt- 
chaftlichkeit, Bearbeitet unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Korperschaften und Fachleute 
von Dr. F. Reuter. Berlin, Wien, 1932. Industrieverlag Spaeth und Linde, S. 1327. 

[The Reichskurahnium ftlr \Virtschaftlichkcit, the Central Office for the movement 
for rationalisation of work in Germany, has just published a volume dealing with the 
subject of the scientific organisation of pnxluction processes in almost all branches 
of economic activity. In spite of the voluminous character of this wwk which extends 
to no less than 1300 pages, it lias already in two years reached its third edition. The 
utility, even the necessity, for such a work is accordingly clear. This is the more 
remarkable as the publication coincides ivith the continued general economic crisis, 
wliich is considered in certain circles to be a direct consequence of the rationalisation 
movement. 

It appears lunvever that rationalisation, avS a method of production and a principle 
of work which in accordance with the logic of economics makes possible better and 
cheaper production, ought not to be considered as a social evil. It is by no means 
easy to establish an absolute interdependence as to caUvSes and consequences between 
rationalisation and the economic crisis. 

It is well known that tow^ards the beginning of the capitalist regime, after the 
Napoleonic war. a general crisis occurred in 1815, followed by another in 1825, and 
that there has been in fact a succession of crises throughout the whole century since 
that time. If it is decided to regard rationalisation, whether technical, psycho-physio¬ 
logical or economic in the general sense, as the underl>dng cause of all these crises, then 
the question arises, as to where the final objective of the steady economic progress 
of society is to be sought. 

The rationalisation movement may well give rise to economic disorder, unemploy¬ 
ment, etc., but not as such, and only as tue consequence of its too hasty application 
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or introduction at the moment when the life of nations is already affected by eco¬ 
nomic trouble. In the national economy taken as whole as well as in each enterprise 
considered in isolation, various factors are at work which, if tl?ey are to form an har¬ 
monious social whole and to give an optimum return, must be in the right proportion 
mutually. If the rationalisation factor is perpetually being raised to a higher degree 
the other prodiiction factors must be at the same time raised to a corresponding level 
or the whole structure of the enterprise will be endangered. 

Taking a survey of the world production of these last years, it will be noted that 
the production of raw materials in 1925 was 25 per cent, higher than in 1913 and that 
of articles of diet 10 per cent, higher. This increase has continued and in 1929 the in¬ 
creases relatively to 1925 were 20 per cent, and 5 per cent {The World Economic Survey, 
League of Nations, p. 25, Geneva, 1932). In 1925 unemployment began to be 
severe and in that year nearly five million persons were affected (p. 272-3). From that 
time onwards there has been a continuous increavSe in unemployment up to the figure, 
never before reached in economic history, of 30 million persons. In spite of this the 
hours of daily work of the workers has remained the same, although this is not justi- 
^ed by economic foresight and considerations of social interest. In place of reducing 
the hours of labour in accordance with the Washington Convention of 1919 and tliereby 
enlarging the possibilities, for an increasing number of workers, of sharing in the pro¬ 
duction, the principle of " laisser-faire has been taken as a guide, with the consequences 
which are a matter of common knowledge. Sufficient attention has not been given 
to the social aspects and the full importance these po.ssess in economic life has not beeti 
assigned to them. 

If the Washington Convention of eight hours work had been ratified by all tlie 
States unconditionally in advance instead of being applied empirically and sporadically, 
it is perhaps doubtful if we should be now confronted with this rising tide of unemploy¬ 
ment and with the necessity of discussing the proposal of the 40 hours week in industry 
and in agriculture which was the proposal brought before the International Triple Con¬ 
ference of January 1933. This proposal is primarily social in character, as were the 
other pOvSt-war agrarian refonns. 

The object of the transfonnation of large holdings into small family holdings was 
certainl}^ not to increase agricultural production, but rather to emphasise the prin¬ 
ciple of social justice towards the large mass of country dwellers who had fought 
in the name of the homeland. It was a moral postulate as well as an absolute 
essential to .social peace. 

The First International Economic Conference declared itself for a judicious appli¬ 
cation of rationalisation : “ It i.? considered ” to quote the reports, " that the applica¬ 
tion must be carried out with all necessary foresight so as not to injure the legitimate 
interests of the workers, and that, while pursuing the process of rationalisation, provi¬ 
sion should be made for appropriate measures in view of the contingency that the first 
phase of the process may result in loss of employment or a more toilsome form of 
labour. '' The Second Economic Conference will undoubtedly be called upon once 
more to discuss rationalisation and its consequences, but in an economic situation much 
more complicated than that of 1927. 

More than 100 authorities on this subject have contributed to this volume which 
deals fully with the different phases of rationalisation, and the valuable information 
thus made available may be regarded equally as documentation and as providing a 
starting point for further work. 

The book consists of tliree main divisions. The first part deals with the rational¬ 
isation movement, in the different parts of the world, as well as on the international 
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scale. A review is made of all the institutions undertaking the study of rationalisation 
in the widest sense of the word. In this part reference is made to the activity of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, which " has drawn attention to the scientific 
oiganisation of agriculture, has organised congiesses and has arranged for the cariyiiig 
out of research work. 

The second part provides a masterly review of the forms of rationalisation, such 
as normalisation, standardisation, etc. 

In the third and last part there is a detailed account of the methods of lational- 
isation, their application and results in factories, workshops, agriculture, forestry, and 
in the home. I^^ach chapter of the different parts is followed by an extensive system¬ 
atic bibliography constituting the directives for further investigations into each pro¬ 
blem. 

The general idea permeating this encyclopaedic work is that it is essential to follow 
a rational method in production and to bring a critical mind to bear upon the routine 
of organisation, since it is only in this way tliat it is possible to eliminate losses of 
material and energy occurring in the process of production and to avoid a waste of 
human strength. 

The Reichskuratorium fur Wirtschaftlichkeit is accordingly to be congratulated on 
liaving conceived the plan of bringing together so large a mass of valuable information 
on all brandies of the rationalisation movement and on having presented it in so clear 
and logical a mannerj. 

M. T. 

KichtER-Ai^TSCHAFFER, Hans: Einfiihrung in die Korvelationsrechnimg (Schrif- 
tenreihe des Instituts fiir laiidwirtschaftliche Konjmikturforschung, Heft i), Berlin, 

1931, S. S. 58. 

Richter-AETSCIIAFFER. Hans : Theorie mid Technik der Konelationsanalyse {Schrif- 
tenreihe des Instituts fiir landwirtschaftliche Konjunkturforschung, Heft \^), Berlin, 

1932. S. vS. 330. 

[The method of correlation is .so widely used in economic re.searcb and in inexpert 
hands it so often lends itself to abuse, that it must be thoroughly mastered by those 
engaged in the investigation of economic problems, especially those dealing with the 
business cycle. To acquire this mastery, however, is not so easy, in spite of the great 
abundance of treatises and text-books in which correlation occupies a prominent place. 
Indeed, in advanced statistical treatises tlie subject of correlation is usually treated 
in sohiglily technical terms as to make it acccvSvSible only to persons with good training 
in Jhugher mathematics. In d^mentary text-books, if tlicy deal with correlation at 
all, one generally finds only the practical application of the method explained. Nei¬ 
ther the one nor the other class of statistical manuals introduces the student to the 
subject by clearly setting out the logical background of ct)rrelatiou, except for pointing 
to its derivation from probability. Vet, it is precisely a complete understanding of 
the logical foundations of the method of correlation that the economist needs above 
an37thing else to be able to use it to advantage. Anyone in possession of t'wo vSeries 
of apparently correlated variables can calculate the coefficients of correlation, provided 
he lias learned by heart the arithmetic of the proceedings; but to ^decide whether, 
in a given case, the application of correlation is legitimate and may be expected to 
3 deld useful results, as well as to judge of the real value of a coefficient of correlation, 
one must, besides a thorough knowledge of facts and conditions in the field of research, 
also have a clear grasp of the logical basts of the mathematical operations involved in 
comdating sets of variables. 
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IIow slippery is the ground through which the statistician has to find his way^ 
using as he does for his inference the propositions of inverse or empirical probability, 
has been well demonstrated by Keynes in his Treatise on Probability. As Ke)mes 
puts it* the logical argument upon which the method of correlation depends, “ can 
only strengthen a pre-existing presumption ; it cannot create one. Accordingly, 
he proceeds, “ sensible investigators only employ the correlation coefficient to test 
or confirm conclusions at which they have arrived on other grounds. But that does 
not validate the crude way in which the atgument is sometimes presented, or prevent it 
from misleading the unwary, since not all investigators are sensible. '' Economists 
who have been interested in the development of market research from the methodo¬ 
logical point of view, will probably accept this without much hesitation. All the more 
they will welcome the appearance of some recent publications which do much to 
promote a clearer understanding and a more sensible use of the method of correlation. 
Besides Ezekiel’s Methods of Correlation Analysis, published in the United States 
in 1930, to tliis class of welcome additions to the economist’s library belong the 
two books under review. 

The Instiiut fiir landwirlschaftliche Konjunkturforschung did well, indeed, in starting 
its series of publications by an elementary introduction to the method of correlation, 
which, a year later, was followed by anotlier, much larger, volume, containing a fully 
reasoned vStatement of the mathematical theory and technique of correlation. 

Both the Einfiihrung in die Korrelationsrechnung and tile Theorie und Technik dcr 
Korrelaiionsanalyse are essentially text-books for the student pOvSSessing only an ele¬ 
mentary mathematical training. In the first of them, mathematics are as far as 
possible avoided, while tlie second, while it develops mathematical reasoning in full, 
presents the subject with great skill and simplicity and supplies the reader, by the way, 
with the essentials of higher mathematics necessary to follow the argument. 

^ The Einfiihrung starts from an exposition of the first elements of mathematical 
and statistical probability as basis for expectation and prevision. The stocliastic found¬ 
ations of the method of correlation are clearly brought out, after which, through the 
determination of regression lines and standard errors, the student is led to the Pear- 
sonian coefficient of simple linear correlation. In the concluding pages, non-linear 
and multiple correlation are briefly outlined, their fuller treatment being left to the 
next volume. 

The leading idea of the author, which he is at pains to impress upon the student 
throughout, is that the method of correlation, in spite of its apparent mysteriousness 
and difficulty, is essentially simple if presented without overmuch teclmical detail. 

In the Theorie und Technik, we are faced with a complete exposition of the subject 
of correlation, in so far as it is required for economic research. Here, witliout in any 
way sacrificing the subject matter to the need of simplification, the author achieves 
his purpose of fully unveiling the mysteries " of correlation to the eyes of a 
layman. The book begins with the examination of the relations between the method 
of correlation and the theory of probability, showing how, in economic research, owing 
to complex causation, stochastic connection has to be substituted for functional de¬ 
pendence such as it exists in tlie field of natural .science. Following Tschuprow in 
his general argument, the author draws a clear distinction between the concepts of 
function, on the one hand, and of stochastic connection, on the other, pointing to 
the method of correlation as the instrument of investigation specially designed for 
research in the fields to which the latter applies. In using this method, however, 
one must never forget its limitations, in so far as all it can do is to establi.sh more 
or less loose and vague relations of probability. ” The conclusions reached one " can 
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never trust blindly ; they, first and foremost, always require the support of closely 
reasoned theoretical argument. ** These words are a useful warning to the beginner 
in economic research who is being equipped with a powerful but often dangerous 
apparatus. 

There is no need to go into the exposition of the subject matter of the treatise, 
which takes the student step by step through the determination of regression equa¬ 
tions and coefficients, standard errors and coefficients used to measure the closeness 
of simple linear correlation between variables. One interesting departure from the 
generally accepted practice should, however, be noted in this connection. To the 
Pearsoniaii coefficient of correlation the author prefers another constant, which he calls 
Abhdngigkeitskoeffizient (coefficient of dependence), designated by tlie symbol AK, 
This stands in close mathematical relation to the Pearsonian coefficient, of which it is 
tile square, but especially in a treatise such as the one under review, it posse.SvSes the 
very important advantage of being arrived at by very clear logical steps easily fol¬ 
lowed by the student. 

From linear correlation the student is led to simple non-linear and to multiple 
correlation, linear and non-linear. In a special section, the more complicated case 
of multiple correlation for variables operating jointl}^ is also explained, and the correla¬ 
tion surfaces in which it is expre.ssed are shown. Thus, while the vStudeiit is given 
a good training in the theory and technique of the methods he will actually require 
in his practical work, he is also pennitted to liave an intelligent glimpse into the more 
abstract and difficult regions of the higher theory of the subject. 

In the Conclusion, the book contains a passage which is worth quoting, namely : 
** Only with the greatest circumvspection, with great conscientiousnevss and with a 
tliorough knowledge of the field of research, as well as with a capacity for theoretic 
analysis, one is in a position to undertake the invcwStigation of a problem by means 
of correlation. If the reasoning apparatus wdiich guides the work is defective, our 
methods are useless and even dangerous, but when directed by a mind conscious of 
its purpose, tliey are fruitful and can contribute to tlie extension of our knowledge in 
an extraordinar}' degree. Indeed, the success of research by means of the method 
of ct^rrelation depends not so much ujx)n the instrument it.self, which is excellent, as 
upon the use that is made of it. ” The author lias certain!}" done much to help the 
successful use of correlation by those who studv his treatise and follow his advice]. 

G.. P. 

Karki, F'ncujS, Prof.: Finanzwissenschaft. Abriss einer Theorie der Wirtschaft 
der offentlichen Verbande mit bcvsonderer Berlicksichtigung der Tsdiechoslowakei. 
Verlag Rudolf Rohrer, Briinn-Prag-Iycipzig-Wien. 193^. PP- 430. 

[Tliis work, which is a translation from a Czech original, consists of five main 
parts. After having giv'en in the first part a concise survey of the public associations 
of an economic or cultural order, the witer proceeds in the second part to th^ detailed 
explanation of the the financial system of the State, that most important of public 
associations. He notes first all the advantages and drawbacks of the administration 
of tile public economy by a collective body, the activity of which docs not. as does 
a private enterprise, receive the stimulus of personal interest, and he emphasises the 
division of labour in public life between the State and the non-official organisations. 

Considerable space is given to the taxation system, the classification of taxes 
according to the different principles, and to the estahlislmient of receipts and expendi¬ 
ture in the annual budget of the State. The writer brings out clearly the tendency, 
in public life, to multiply taxation in place of imposing a single tax on the total income, 
a method which from tlie administrative standpoint is much the easier, but on the 
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other hand always meets with psychological resistance owing to the fact that the tax¬ 
payer is more aware of the burden. The view of the physiocrats, with which Henry 
George concurred, that there should be no tax on agriculture other than the land 
value tax, is condemned as being retrograde and no longer corresponding to capital¬ 
ist economy, under which the farm brings a return not merely in consequence of the 
increase of the gross product, but ahso a return expressed in value and resulting from 
commercial transactions. Thus it is that the agricultural tax includes also the tax 
on turnover, as is the case in industry. 

The problem of credit, as a source of the State finance, is considered here as an 
essential component of the whole financial system, and the general lines of the 
organisation and working of the credit system are indicated. 

The third part deals especially wath the economy of independent organisations ; 
the fourth with the relations of the public and the national etx^nomy, w'ith special 
reference to the Czechoslovakian econom}^. Considerations of a general kind are con¬ 
tained in the fifth part, which curiously enough bears the same title as the whole 
book, viz, Science of Finances. 

The scientific acumen of the statesman is clearly evident in the whole statement 
of the subject of finance. The author who is Professor of the University of Bnio was 
formerly Finance Minister of Czechoslovakia. The outstanding characteristic of the 
method employed b}^ the writer and the one it is desired I0 emphasise here is the 
philosophic spirit. Taking as a basis the ** Critique of Pure Reason " with its distinc¬ 
tion between substance in itself (Din^ an sich) and its manifestation (Erscheinung), 
togetlier with the researches of one of the most eminent of the (Mmnan philosophers 
of our day (Rickert of Heidell^erg), he endeavours to show that economic and finan¬ 
cial activity, whether of an individual or of the State, does not admit of cvanplete 
interpretation apart from the appliciition of the teleological principle. In other words, 
the importance is attached to the purpose with which this or that course is entered 
on, not to the question why, following the method of causal logic, nor the ium, in accor¬ 
dance with the psychological method. This conception of political economy and this 
deliberate linking of the economic reason to a more general philo.sophic principle gives 
a si>ecial character and a peculiar interest to these researches. 

Another feature to which attention may l)e drawn is the markedly .social trend 
of the economic theory- of the writer. He maintains that ail econoniy, whether public 
or private, must be directed by the supreme principle of a rational production. Wliere 
however this principle comes in conflict with the intere.sts of society and of man, then 
it is man who must come first and rationalisation as such niust yield place to him : 

“ The increase of productivity in a country, says the author, is not the final end 

of the State economy and of the policy of the Slate. Whenever the interest of produc¬ 
tivity conflicts with the ideals of the human l)eing and of a nation, then the victory 
is to these, since it is not a question of securing a maximum activity at any price, but 
of etivsuring the continuous life of the people and their development on sound lines. 
A productivity which is olitained at the cost of human values, with injury to the life, 
health and culture of the workers, is not truly economic from the standpoint of the 
ideal of the individual and of the nation ** (pp. 340-341). 

The technical competence of the writer makes this book of special value alike 
from the scientific standpoint, and also as a textbook. On the social side its broad 

conception of human economy and of public finances makes it a book be read atten¬ 

tively and pondered over, especially at this juncture, when unemployment is everywhere 
pressing upon us, and when Progress and Poverty ate confronting each other 
to the despair of civilisation]. M. T. 
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Co-operation In Estimia. 

I. — Historicai, Devflopment of Co-operation. 

Agricultural co-operation was started in Estonia in the beginning of the 
present century, although mutual self-help, especiall3' in respect to fire insur¬ 
ance, had been organised already in the second half of the past century. 

The organisation of agncultural co-operation was caused by the reorgan¬ 
isation of agriculture, yrhich with the coming of the new century proved neces¬ 
sary. Up to the beginning of the pre.sent centurj agriculture was carried on 
on the territoiy of Estonia with special regard to the growing of cereals and flax. 
In the sixties of the past century one third of the actual agricultural area of 
Estonia in some places was sown with flax. The low prices quoted for cereals in 
Russia affected adversely the prices for this product and no protection could 
be found, a.s the actual tesrntoiy of Estonia then formed a part of Russia. 
In the seventies of the past century and in the beginning of the present century 
flax prices in their turn showed a decreasing tendency, in consequence whereof 
from the last few decades of the past century onwards Estonian agriculture 
persisted in a state of crisis, which it was endeavoured to overcome by the 
traaMtion of agriculture from grain and flax cultivation to cattle breeding. 

This 'change required the investment of new capital in agriculture and 
simultaneously necessitated an intensified soil cultivatibn as well as a wider 
pti&sation of artificial fertilisers and machinery. On this account' favourable 
pndfinilihary conditions were created for the development of credit societies. 
At the same time the agricultural societies engaged in promoting agricultural 
taoiganisation suggested that it would be reasonable that the means used in 
agnettitural production, as for instance artificial fertilisers and different agri- 
Cifltuml implements, should he Jointly purchased These joint purchases, at first 
tapt9 Of occasional, in the coarse of time acquired an organised form out 
wh^dh the agricultural buying companies arose, under the name of “ economic 
40(!i«ties. '* 

, Htnth the j|levelop«ili«nt of cattle breeding th^ formation of co-operative 
./i^dHes as srtiH as of stu 4 ciittle sodutties J^roved necessary. 

iU!tix>ffuctiofS WK*inety%Dto agricultare brought into existence a 
stfehetles lor the use cff agrieultural machinery. 





Thi^ extensiye development of agricultural co-operation attained its full 
impetus at the time the world war broke out, which temporarily interrupted 
this movement, full of power and vitality. In 1920 the interrupted development 
was taken up again and continued in pursuing its former route. This develop¬ 
ment was first of all facilitated by the rather extensive law concerning co-oper¬ 
ation which had been put into operation in 1917 and by which any restrictions 
imposed on the formation of societies in the Russian times were abolished. 
Dairies, co-operative stores and co-operative credit societies were formed and 
federated in central societies 

The independence just attained was accompanied by a land reform and 
thus by a considerable development of the small farmholding, which was a 
further stimulus to the extension of co-operation during the first years of inde¬ 
pendence. It was suggested that the utilisation of the machines and of the 
different industrial installations of the large estates would be most effective if 
earned out by the aid of societies, consisting of the colonists who had established 
themselves on tlie land plots of the parcelled estates, as well as of other farmers 
of the neighbourhood. 

Potato societies, which are, in fact, co-operative distilleries, have been formed 
exclusively of the former distiUeries of the estates. The land reform also favoured 
the formation of a series of peat societies, this being due to the fact that the dis¬ 
tribution of the peat bogs was carried out with preference given to peat so¬ 
cieties 

These are in brief the economic conditions and stimuli which favoured the 
organisation of agricultural co-operation and we may now proceed to the 
consideration of the laws governing co-operation. 


2. — Laws Governing Co-operation. 

Strictly speaking a law concerning co-operation did not exist in Estonia 
until 1917. The activity of the credit societies obtained a legal basis but pre¬ 
viously to the war. The first societies operated according to statutes approved 
by the Russian Emperor. Such approval before being attained was the subject 
of long and difficult negotiations with the State institutions which ieared that 
the societies might attempt revolutionary action. 

The Russian revolution of 1917 6rst introduced into Russia a fair law con¬ 
cerning co-operation, which later on was adopted by the independent Republic 
of Estonia after the latter had been separated from the territory nf the Russian 
Empire. Different parts of the law have been completed, the principal addition 
-consisting in the establishment of a compulsory audit carried ont by persons not 
connected with the society. 

The constitution of a society usually provides for a general meeting w]bic]bi 
elects the management committee of the society and an audit committee by 
which the control is carried out. Credit institutions mnat moreover have a 
council of control to supervise the work of the administration and to determine 
the direction of auch work. In this way the work of the cre^ eodetiea is suhjeef 



to closer supervision. The requirement of a compulsory council does not apply 
to the other societies* although such a council exists in the separate economic 
societies and dairies, as well as in many central societies. Societies containing 
over 300 members are entitled to form a body of representatives, who act in place 
of the general meeting or parallel with it. 

At the general meeting of the society each member has one vote, which may 
be transferred and does not pass to his heirs. The law concerning co-operation 
has lately been supplemented by a provision to the effect that at the general 
meeting of a marine insurance company a member may have several votes, the 
number of which however must not exceed one tenth of the total number of 
votes held by the members of the society. In the marine insurance societies- 
the voting right may be transferred in a manner precisely laid down by the 
rules. Without the introduction of such an amendment the co-operative organ- 
isation of marine insurance had been found to be impossible. 

The unlimited liability provided by the law as a mle does not exist in the 
societies ; the rules provide solely a limited liability, and there is no prohibition 
as to Ihe entire omission of any additional liability on the part of the members. 

Tbe Government fMideavonrs, by different legislative means, to ensure that 
co-operation shall be established on a sound basis. To this end :— 

(1) Audit by persons not connected with the society has been made 
compulsory. 

(2) The (jovernment has been given the right to prevent the formation 
of superfluous .societies. 

(3) The (Tovernment has the right to suspend the operations of societies 
infringing the rules or the law, or not fulfilling the requirements of a correct 
managenieiit of affairs. 

(a) Or^amsation of the Compulsory A udit, Since 1919 any .societies operating 
in Bstonia lire subject to a conipulsor}^ audit carried out by persons not connected 
with the society. At first the audit was carried out in every district by the Court. 
Since 1926 however new rules have been in force in this matter. According to 
the law every co-operative society must be member of an audit union created by 
the societies for the pur|)ose of making audits and managed by them. This 
union must see that in the course of two years every society shall have its accounts 
audited at least once, in default of which the Minister of Justice and of Interior 
may deprive the union of its right to make audits. 

According to the law the administration of the societies is bound to lay the 
auditors' report before the next general meeting, on which it depends whether 
to take into account or not the matters taken up by the auditors.' 

The amendment of the law concerning co-operation made in 1931 extended 
the power of the audit unions by giving thorn the right to convene the general 
meetings of the societies, if the results of the audit made necessary a prompt 
decision of the general meeting, and to apply to the IVIinister of Justice and of the 
Interior for an examination of the society's operations in case the society should 
not within a fixed period remove the defects which came to light during the audit. 

By virtue of this latter right the audit unions have naturally the possibility 
of interfering if the societies do not act correctly. 
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(b) The Right of Government to Regulate the Formation of Societies, — Until 
1931 the formation of any co-operative organisation was admitted without any 
restriction. To this end no Government authorisation was required. The rnles 
onty had to be registered and the society could start operations. On account of 
th^ formation of superfluous societies in some branches of co-operation, which 
resulted in unhealthy competition between the societies, the Government decided 
in 1931 to obtain from the State Assembly the right of interference in such case. 
Since 1931 a Government licence has been required for the formation of co-oper¬ 
ative loan societies, as well as of mutual insurance companies which are to o|>erate 
in a larger area than a comiiiune. Such a Government licence is also required 
for the formation of new dairies, separating stations, and milk receiving centres. 
By this means it is hoped to prevent the formation of undertakings not likely to 
prosper and to avoid useless losses in such important branches of Estonian agri¬ 
culture as the co-operative handling of live stock products, co-operative credit, 
and insurance. Eor the formation of societies of other kinds no Government 
authorisation is required. 

(c) The Right of Government to Stop the Operations of the Societies. — In order 
that no unsound and injurious activity msiy be carried on under the name of 
co-operation, the Government, in addition to the right to regulate the formation 
of societies, obtained the right to susT)end the operations of such societies as do 
not act in conformity* with the requirements of the laws and of the rules, or the 
suspension of the operations of which has been suggested by the auditors who 
carried out the audit, or, in the case of insurance companies, by a sj^ecial super¬ 
vising body. Thus if the affairs of the societies have not been fottnd in an absol¬ 
utely correct state their operations may be suspended. This right of the Minister 
of Justice and of the Interior, however, does not apply to credit institutions, 
the operations of which must be su^eiided in the same circumstances as other 
credit institutions operating in the form of limited share companies, wdiich must 
cease doing busines if they have lost one third of their share capital. * 


3. — Totai, Numiier of Societies. 

On the territory of the Estonian Republic there operate about 3000 economic 
societies. Thus there is roughly one society to every 400 i)ersons, which proves 
the wide extension of co-operation in Estonia. To a certain extent however these 
figures are open to criticism and it should be borne in mind that in many cases, 
especially in agriculture, the same individual is a member of several societies. 

Of the total number of societies about 2,800, or more than nine tenths of the 
total number of the societies are agricultural co-operative societies. Among the 
townspeople and the working classes, co-operation is not very highly developed. 

As to the separate classes of agricultural societies, these are to be divided 
into the following groups : (i) societies for the handling and sale of products; 
(2) societies for assisting agricultural production; (3) co-operative credit institu¬ 
tions, (4) economic and distributive societies of consumers, and (5) co-operative 
insurance companies. 
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According to the data as on January i, 1032, the total number of societies 
was divided as follows : 

I. *— Agricultural societies for the manipulation and sale of products 


including : 

Dairies . * . . ..443 

Potato societies . ..103 

Flax-growers’ societies. 7 

Miscellaneous societies.39 

592 


11 . — Societies for assisting agricultural production including: 
Societies for the utilisation of machinery and different 


agricultural installations .676 

Peat societies.577 

vSooieties foi the sujiply of electricity. b 

vStud cattle and cattle breeding societies.136 

' i,3q5 

III Co-operative credit institutions (granting credits to agri¬ 
culture) . 165 

I\’^ Kconomic societies and wholesale societies of consumers 

(serving agriculture) . 200 

V, - Co-operative insurance companies. 421 


4 - Co-opKRATivi: M*VNiT*ri,'VTiON \Ni) S vm: OK Agrioxtlturai, PrODX'CTS. 

(a) Co-of>crafive Dairies - Cattle breeding represents the principal branch 
of agricultural activity in Estonia and in connection with it dairy farming is of 
particular im])oitance. Co-operative dairying has in the course of a few 3'ears 
attained considerable results and its constanlh rising impottance is gratifying. 
Between 1923 and 1930 the number of the butter exporUng daines legistered at 
the Stale control station for the export of dairy products increased fiom 130 to 
30(), while the number of private dairies at the same time declined from 94 to 
41. Dairy farming is thus eiitireh governed b}’ co-operation. In addition to 
the co-operative dairies producing butter for export, there are 137 societies, the 
activity of which consists in the joint sale of milk, or in the maintaining of a 
separating plant and in the sale of cream mainly to the nearest dairies producing 
butter for export. 

According to statistics available in respect to co-operative dairies (17,000 
farming households lake part in the supply of milk to the dairies or half of all 
the farms of Estonia. In order to give an idea of the organisation of the Eston¬ 
ian dairy farming it should be pointed out, that as compared with the territory 
of the Estonian Republic the existing 347 private and co-operative dairies produc¬ 
ing butter for export do not form a close network, for there is frequentl}' a distance 
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of 15 to 20 or more kilometres between them, this circumstance no doubt rendering 
somewhat difficult the transport of milk by the farmers, especially in the cose of 
unsuitable roads. Such a state of affairs made it necessary to establish separ¬ 
ating stations where the milk received from the farmers is separated, and 
the separated milk is at once returned to the farmers, while the cream is sent 
to the dairies, where it is worked mainly into butter. Cheese is rarely pro¬ 
duced by the co-operative dairies, this being usually done in the private ones. 
The separating stations included, Estonia possesses milk receiving centres con¬ 
sisting of 925 units, the distance between them, in the case of half of the total 
number of dairies, being not over 8 kilometres, the milk accepting centres thus 
in most cases being situated at a distance of not more than 4 to 5 kilometres 
from the farms. 

As a rule the fanners themselves transport the milk, in separate cases only 
the milk is transported by the dairies on means belonging to them, usually on 
motor lorries. Such a collection of milk is rather troublesome on account of the 
farms being widely dispersed. In order that the farmers of the farms situated 
far from the milk receiving centres should not be placed in a position much worse 
than that of the farms situated in the proximity, in certain dairies the cost of 
transport is reimbursed to the farmers according to the quantity of milk, the cost 
being greater the greater the distance. 

In 1930 the quantity of milk handled daily in a dairy amounted on the average 
to 1.1 millions of kg. against 376,000 kg. in 1924, which shows that the increase 
of the number of dairies proceeded parallel to the enhancement of milk production, 
which was partly due to the increased number of cattle, partly to the greater 
yield of milk per cow. In the development of milk production the co-operative 
dairies played a decisive r 61 e. 

The skimmed milk is usually returned to the farmers who utilise it for the 
feeding of pigs. 

Estonian butter, which in 1931 was exported in quantities amounting to 
14,000 tons, in pre-war times was consumed by the capital of Russia, whereas 
at the present time it is exported to Western Euiope, e.specially England and 
Germany, and in less considerable quantities to Belgium, Fiance and Switzer¬ 
land. 

With a view to getting a higher price on the foreign market it was absolutely 
necessary to pay attention to the good quality of the butter produced, and in this 
direction again the co-operative societies have been of great importance. The 
principle of the co-operative dairies consisted in paying for the milk a price calcul¬ 
ated in accordance with the percentage of fat and by taking also into consider¬ 
ation the quality of the milk as determined by the aid of the reductase test. Until 
1930 14 per cent, of the dairies had voluntarily adopted this principle and paid 
for the milk accordingly. However, it frequently occurred that the dairies car¬ 
rying out this reasonable arrangement had trouble with the dairies of the vicinity 
and therefore on i June 1932, the Government intervened by establishing a com¬ 
pulsory price to be paid for the milk according to its quality as determined by 
the aid of the reductase test. By this means it is hoped to attain a careful treat¬ 
ment of the milk by the farmers, especially as regards milk cooling, which will 
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improve the quality of the collected milk and consequently of the milk products, 
and raise the price obtained for them on the foreign market. 

The Government has moreover tried in another way to raise the quality of 
the articles produced by the dairies, viz.y by establishing an export control, consist¬ 
ing in the technical supervision of the dairies and in a thorough control of the 
products in respect to quality, taste and water content, carried out in the export 
warehouses and laboratories. The controlling institution, called into existence 
by the State but maintained by the producers, supplies the dairies without charge 
with the pure culture of lactic acid, this arrangement also being undertaken to 
attain the uniformity of the article produced and to raise its quality. 

The total yield of milk in Estonia in 1930 amounted to 811,000 tons, of which 
380,000 tons were brought to the dairies; 47 per cent, of the total yield of milk 
in Estonia was thus handled by the dairies, 41.5 per cent, being handled by the 
co-operative dairies and 6.5 per cent, b}^ the private dairies. 

More than nine tenths of the Estonian butter production are destined for 
the foreign market, 61 per cent, of the entire export being effected by the co¬ 
operative societies. 

(b) Potato Societies or Co-operative Distilleries. — The sandy ground of 
Korthern Estonia favoured the cultivation of potatoes. For the utilisation of 
these potatoes in pre-war times on the territory of Estonia 278 distilleries were 
established by the great land owners. The alcohol produced in the distilleries 
was sold to Russia. After the large estates had been liquidated in consequence 
of ihe land reform carried out the said distilleries were taken over by the co-oper¬ 
ative organisations of potato cultivators, and in this way there came into 
existence co-operative distilleries under the name of potato societies, for they 
chiefly use potatoes for the production of alcohol and potato starch. 

The chief consumer of the production of these co-operative distilleries is 
almost solely the State alcohol monopoly, for since 1924 the alcohol export 
has been rather insignificant owing to the prohibitive system in force until recent 
times in the countries adjoining Estonia which might have been expected to be 
buyers. As to the distant markets, the Estonian alcohol being produced from rather 
high priced potatoes had to compete with the alcohol produced in several states 
of Central Europe from the cheap waste of sugar produclion and of other waste. 

During the second quarter of 1932, after the prohibitive system in Finland 
had been abolished, the alcohol export has been taken up again, however within 
restricted limits. 

On account of the State being almost the only consumer of alcohol, the work 
of the co-operative distilleries is greatly restricted and is determined by the quant¬ 
ity of alcohol required annually by the State. 

Owing to the lack of a wider outlet for the existing 278 distilleries only 
129 are operating, a part of them belonging to private firms. In addition to 
the production of alcohol some co-operative potato societies also produce potato 
starch, which is partly placed on the home market, partly is compelled to look 
for markets abroad. 

Of the total yield of potatoes from 6 to 7 per cent, are used for the produc¬ 
tion of alcohol and starch, the potato societies thus being in Estonia of less 



importance in the disposal of potatoes than are the dairies in the disposal 
of the milk output. Nevertheless the importance of the potato [societies in 
the utilisation of waste potatoes and of potatoes of inferior quality deserves 
mention, particularly as the residues of alcohol production represent a valuable 
fodder for cattle in the winter period. 

About half (57 distilleries out of 129) of the distilleries operating in Esto¬ 
nia are affiliated to a central organisation of potato societies, which in addi¬ 
tion to the distillation and sale of alcohol is engaged in the development of 
potato cultivation. 

This co-operative central organisation has attempted also to engage in the 
potato trade, especially the export of potatoes; these attempts, however, did not 
succeed owing to the lack of experience and to the absence of the necessary 
equipment on one hand, and to the risk connected with the undertaking on 
the other. 

(c) Co-operative Slaughter Houses and the Organisation of the Sale of Ltve Stock, - 
The chief article produced by the Estonian dairies is butter. The production of 
cheese is limited. Therefore the separated milk is returned to the farmers, 
and consequently the question arises as to which would be the most reasonable 
way to utilise it. The breeding of pigs presents one of the possibilities for the 
utilisation of the separated milk. However, as the home market had a limited 
capacity for absorbing the products obtained from a developed breeding of pigs, 
it was necessary to think of export possibilities and of the production of bacon 
for the English market. The slaughtering capacity of the four slaughterhouses 
of Estonia amounts to 260,000 pigs annually, but they have hitherto been used 
up to less than a third of their capacity, for in 1931 only about 70,000 pigs 
were slaughtered in the slaxighterhouses. 

The intensified breeding of dairy cattle favours the development of the breed¬ 
ing of pigs, which on the other hand is encouraged by the export premium 
l^aid by the State. As a result, the number of pigs in Ivslonia in 1931 had 
risen by 11.3 per crut. as compared with the preceding year. 

The bacon export is entirely organised by the co-operative societies, for all 
the slaughterhouses belong to them. 

The collection of the pigs on the i>|)ot is carried out through the co-oper¬ 
ative dairies, the distributive societies of consumers, and also by the agents of the 
slaughterhouses. Each pig purchased is marked on the ear with a number and 
payment is made later on to the farmer for each pig separately, the amount 
of the payment being determined by the weight of the slaughtered pig and by 
its quality. For pigs of superior quality, from which high priced bacon is 
produced, in addition to a higher price a special premium is accorded to en¬ 
courage the improvement of quality. 

Owing to the fact that in the payment for pigs special account is taken 
of the quality and that a premium is given for pigs of superior quality, the 
quality of Estonian bacon, the production of which was started in 1922, has 
attained a rather high level. 

The work done in connection with the raising of the quality of bacon has been 
developed to such an extent, that latterly 85 per cent, of the pigs slaughtered 



for export have given bacon of superior quality. The services rendered by the 
eaqpCfft slaughterhouses and by the organisations for pig breeding consist in the 
promi>t fwit®MUsation of the Estonian pig breeding, as a result of which long 
and lean bacon pigs are being bred in place of fat and heavy pigs. As a 
service rendered by the ea^rt slaughterhouses there should also be recognised, 
that by opening butchers’ shops in the towns the supply of meat to the home 
consumers in many centres has been taken over by the producers themselves. 

The sale of pig-meat to the foreign markets has thus been effected to a 
satisfactory extent. One of the slaughterhouses has even succeeded in exporting 
live .stock and meat, especially mutton, into the neighbouring countries. The 
co-operative organisation of the sale of live stock on the home market hardly 
exists at all. 

Owing to the considerable decline of the prices for meat products in 1931, 
which forced the farmers to look for ways of increasing their incomes, the organisa¬ 
tion of an intensive sale of live stock has been undertaken. By the law the 
basis has been laid for the creation of permanent live stock markets in the towns, 
where live stock shall be sold by live weight and the prices of live stock and of 
slaughtered cattle shall be quoted. organising a market of this kind for 

the present moment only in Tallinn, the capital of Estonia, it is hoped to 
establish the preliminary conditions for the organisation of the co-operative export 
as well as of the co-operative sale of live stock on the spot. 

(d) Co-operative Organisation of the Sale of Eggs. - - Simultaneously with 
the development of the breeding of dairy cattle and pigs, progress has been 
attained in the breeding of small stock and particularly in poultry-keeping. 
From 1922 to 1930 the production of eggs increased by 233 per cent. The 
rearing of table poultry is of a minor importance. 

One fourth of the total egg production is intended for export (according 
to the data for 1930 it was 27 per cent.). In this line the eo operative so¬ 
cieties have found a favourable field of activity. In 1931, 41 per cent, of the 
total export of eggs was effected by the co-operative societies. These organ¬ 
isations collect the eggs by aid of the grading centres, where the eggs are re¬ 
ceived, each separately marked with the stamp of its origin, graded and packed 
in standard cases. The eggs are brought to the gradhig centres by buyers, 
hy the dealers of the neighbourhood, by the distributive societies of consumers 
and by the co-operative dairies, or by the persons who maintain the grading 
centre on their own means of transport. On account of the small quantity, 
of eggs, no independent egg collecting societies could have been established. 
The aim actually pursued consists in the concentration of egg collection in the 
existing co-operative undertakings, particularly in the co-operative dairies, to 
a wider extent than has been done before, in order to remove in this way the 
agents from the organisation of egg collection. The supply of eggs to the dom¬ 
estic market effected by the co-operative egg shops is but a restricted one, 
this supply being carried out by the small dealers. The price paid for the 
egg is determined in accordance with its weight. Eggs are divided according 
to weight into two classes, eggs less than 50 grammes and eggs over 50 grammes 
in weight. The freshness of the egg is, of course, also taken into consideration. 
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The egg export is carried out under the control of the State. The canning 
of eggs for home consumption is effected to a limited extent. In autumn thie 
co-operative societies are moreover engaged in the export of dead geese, ducks, 
and turkeys to the neighbouring countries. 

(e) Co-operaiive Societies for the Sale of Vegetables and Fruit, — For many 
years past attempts have been made to organise the co-operative sale of veget¬ 
ables and fruit on the home market and abroad. As to the sale to foreign 
markets there has been some success in the export of fruit to Finland. These 
are however attempts which have not yet reached considerable results. At the 
present time standardisation is being undertaken. 

(f) Societies for the Handling and Sale of Flax, — On the Estonian territor}^ 
flax cultivation represented in the past century an important branch of agri¬ 
cultural activity. Sometimes one third of the total agricultural area was sown 
with flax. In the course of time, however, this importance greatly diminished 
and in pre-war days the flax area was constantly reduced. 

The high level of flax prices after the world war gave a new impetus to flax 
cultivation. Until 1925 the area sown with flax grew rapidly. In pre-war times 
the working of flax was carried out b3^ hand and the sale was effected through 
private dealers. Therefore it was suggested that the profitableness of flax cul¬ 
tivation might be enhanced if the expensive hand work were replaced by the 
working by aid of machines. Mainly on a co-operative basis factories were 
founded for the working of the raw flax and a central society for the sale of flax. 
Rather large amounts of cajjital were invested. But flax prices dropped and flax 
cultivation received a setback, on account of which the factories ceased to be 
able to work profitably and stopped working. The continued crisis in the flax 
market did not allow the factories to start working again. The central society 
for the sale of flax suffered in the same way and was likewise compelled to 
cease working. 

5. — Societies which Assist in Agricuetxjrae Production. 

In addition to the classes of societies enumerated which are engaged in 
the preparation of the articles for sale and in the organisation of the sale, in 
Estonia a gieat number of societies exist which participate in the processes 
connected with production, either by procuring in common means used for pro¬ 
duction (societies for the use of agricultural machinery, grain drying societies), 
or by creating possibilities for producing (peat societies). The system of small 
landed properties renders necessary the existence of such societies. 

Societies for the use of agricultural machinery, particularly for the joint 
use of threshing and grain grading machines, were first formed at the begin¬ 
ning of the present century. After the carrying out of the land reform, when 
the machinery of the large estates had to be utilised by the farms established 
on the area of the large estates, the number of these societies increased. The 
central organisation of the societies for the use of agricultural machinery gives 
technical advice to the societies and directions as to the keeping of accounts. 
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The wet weather in Estonia in autumn necessitates that the grain should- 
be dried before being placed on the market or stored. As it would be trouble¬ 
some for each separate farmer to procure a grain-drying machine, which is 
only used during a short period in the year, co-operative grain-drying societies 
have been formed. The newly formed farming households frequently do not 
separately procure grain-drying machines, this being done jointly hy several 
households. 

Of the total area of Estonia, 14.7 per cent, is covered with moors. The 
moors supply a valuable fuel, viz. peat, which made possible the establishment of 
an electric station of high tension, the main wires of which cross the country in 
every direction, a fact providing favourable conditions for the electrification of 
agriculture, and offering possibilities for the working of electricity supply socie¬ 
ties. Nevertheless these societies are scarcely developed, being only six in number; 
this may be explained by the fact that in Estonia only a few villages exist in the 
separate parts of the country, while usually the farms are dispersed, on account 
of which the procuring of electric installations and the utilisation of them would 
be too expensive. 

These areas covered with peat have caused the formation of another class 
of societies, that of peat societies, engaged in procuring their members peat bogs, 
mainly by the way of leasehold, where peat cutting may be undertaken either 
by any member separately, or by the whole socety. The peat is partly used as 
fuel, in most cases however, as a litter for the cattle, for it is a splendid 
absorber of the fluid excretions of the cattle, and thus forms a nitrogenous 
fertiliser. 

The majorit}’ of the peat societies is affiliated to a central organisation, which 
gives them technical advice and directions as to the keeping of accounts. 

For the purpose of cattle improvement there were established stud cattle 
societies providing their members with stud cattle of high quality. The stud 
cattle are often imported from abroad, which would be impossible for a separate 
farniholding. In the matter of cattle improvement hard and successful work 
has been accomplished by the co-operative societies. 

6 . — Co-OPERATXVE CREDIT INSTITUTIONS. 

The co-operative credit institutions count among the oldest co-operative 
institutions of Estonia and were first formed in 1902. In the beginning of the 
development of this kind of institution they were divided into two different 
types : institutions with a wide field of activity, known under the name of credit 
societies, embracing chiefly the middle classes of the towns and thus being of 
the nature of the Schulze-Delitzsch people*s banks, and institutions with a restrict¬ 
ed activity, the so-called savings and loan societies, which mainly served agri¬ 
culture and thus were of the type of the savings and loan societies of Raiffeisen. 
This difference of types was approved by the law. 

^ In 1920 the juridical difference between the two types was abolished and 
there remained a single type of co-operative banks. As a matter of fact, however. 
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two types of co-operative credit institutions arose ; institutions which operated 
in any branch of banking business and thus represented co-operative banks in 
the full sense of the word, while the smaller co-operative loan institutions in the 
country confined themselves exclusively to savings and loan business and were 
opened for such business once or twice a week. By the law concerning credit 
issued in April 1932 these two types of loan institutions have been legall}’' approved 
and again established under the name of co-operative banks and savings and loan 
societies. This difference provided by the new law not having been as yet practi¬ 
cally realised, it is not possible to state how many of the existing credit institutions 
may be counted among co-operative banks, and what is the number of those to 
be regarded as savings and loan societies. 

According to the law the co-operative banks may carr}^ out any operation 
executed by commercial banks; they are entitled to grant loans to non-members 
on previous decision taken by the general meeting. The activity of the savings 
and loan societies is limited to the acceptance of deposits and to the grant of 
money loans to the members, exclusively against promissory notes, the granting 
of loans founded on bills being prohibited. 

The savings and loan societies must contain at least 25 members and the co¬ 
operative and central banks at least 50 members. A smaller membership pre¬ 
vents the credit institution from starting business and the society is compelled 
to cease working when the number of the members falls below the prescribed 
number. 

To co-operative institutions, both to co-operative banks and to savings 
and loan societies, a special right has been given to grant loans on the security 
of implements and tools used in agriculture and hand industry, the articles 
accepted as security remaining in the hands of the borrower, who may continue 
to utilise them. 

All the co-operative credit institutions described obtain their working 
capital in the form of deposits. In the co-operative credit institutions in the 
towns these deposits are for the most part placed on current account, while in the 
country they are placed on deposit account. Latterly there figure in the balance 
sheets of the credit institutions also current accounts and guaranteed loans. 
Short term bills, if such are kept b}- the bank, may be rediscounted by the co¬ 
operative banks in the bank of issue. Promissory notes may be rediscounted 
in the State Mortgage Bank. Two co-operative central banks act as financial 
centres for the co-operative credit institutions and utilise their surplus capital. 
One of these central banks accepts as members only the co-operative institu¬ 
tions, the other accepts in addition to the co-operative institutions also private 
persons. 

In connection with the execution of the land reform and with some measures 
of agrarian policy taken by the State the latter has directed the loans into agri¬ 
culture through the co-operative banks. These sums, however, play a rather 
insignificant part in the balance sheets of the credit institutions. 

As a rule the co-operative credit institutions grant to agriculture short term 
working credits. In accordance with the law the term of the loans granted must 
not exceed a year. 
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No statistics are available as to co-operative credit institutions serving 
agricultural interests, so that no data can be presented concerning their activity. 
The importance of the co-operative credit institutions in the economic life of 
Estonia is nevertheless clearly indicated by the following figures collected up to 
November i, 1931, relating to all joint stock banks and to 182 of the most im* 
portant co-operative credit institutions out of 230 similar institutions operating 
in Estonia. 


Capital. 

Deposits. 

Rediscount and debt accounts in other banks . . . 

Loans . 

Securities. 


Private 

banks 

Co-operative 

credit 

institutions 

(miUions of crowns) 

7.2 

50 

377 

34-1 

28.6 

7-9 

67-3 

431 

6.0 

1.1 


As may be seen from the above figures the co-operative credit institutions, 
as regards banking capital, are not on a level with the joint stock banks; in the 
handling of deposits, however, their position nearly corresponds to that of the 
joint stock banks. The co-operative banks generally operate within the limits 
of their own capacity and do not use credits of the Bank of Issue and of other 
financial institutions to such an extent as the joint stock banks usually do. It 
should be pointed out, that the activity of the co-operative institutions is steadily 
increasing and that their position constant!}^ strengthens as compared with that 
of the joint stock banks. 


7. — Co-operative Societies for Procuring 
THE Requisites op Production. 

In the beginning of the development of Estonian co-operation the requisites 
of production were supplied by the commercial departments of the agricultural 
societies. These commercial departments changed into independent co-operative 
enterprises, which in addition to requisites of production sold victuals and later 
on iron ware, textiles, and footwear. In such a way there arose in Estonia a 
series of co-operative shops, of which actually 200 do business in the country 
and provide the farmers with agricultural requisites as well as with various other 
articles. These are rural co-operative distributive societies organised, as far as 
may be, in conformity with the Rochdale principles. The annual turnover of 
these shops varies greatly, ranging from 15,000 to 2,500,000 crowns. The number 
of individuals employed .varies from one to several hundreds. 

These societies, called constiiaers' economic societies,have a central 
society to which they are all affiliated and which supplies them with goods; 
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85 per cent, of all imported artificial fertilisers pass through the hands of this 
central society. 

The attempt to organise the work of these consumers’ societies in the country 
in accordance with Rochdale principles did not succeed owing to the working 
conditions of the consumers in the country. One of the most important of the 
Rochdale principles, for instance, the sale exclusively against cash, could not be 
introduced, the farmer not being in a position to pay cash for the requisites, such 
as fertilisers, machines, etc., purchased by him. On account of the fact that 
buying facilities have been accorded to the farmers by private trade which ad¬ 
mitted purchase on credit, the economic and distributive societies of consumers 
were bound to do the same. 

These consumers’ societies in the country are moreover engaged in the 
collection of eggs and of slaughter stock and in arranging the sale of them. 

During the crisis through which agriculture passed in 1930 and 1931 some of 
these societies, especially the smallet ones, were liquidated, as they were unable 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions of agriculture. 


8 . — Co-operative Insurance Companies. 

In Estonia there are 421 insurance companies, five of which have an area 
of operations embracing the whole countr}’^ while the other companies operate 
within the limits of a single commune. The latter are of the nature of agricul¬ 
tural mutual aid institutions in the strict sense. 

These companies were established by law in the second half of the last cent¬ 
ury, the law making it compulsory for the peasants to insure their property, 
in order to prevent the farmers from suffering heavy losses in the case of fire. 
In addition to a trifling money compensation the relief granted consisted in 
supplying wood to the faimer who had suffered the losses and providing 
workmen to rebuild the house damaged by fire. The^icompensation was thus 
given mainly in kind. 

In the different parts of the country inhabited by people of small means 
there still exist mutual insurance companies, which in the case of damage by 
fire grant relief in the form of wood including transport, and of labour, while the 
money compensation is of insignificant amount or no money compensation is 
given at all. This type of insurance company has outlived its utility. It is 
difficult to apportion the relief fairly and, moreover, the compensation in 
kind is insufficient to meet building requirements, which are greater than they 
formerly were. 

Therefore a reorganisation of these companies has been undertaken and has 
already been going on for some time; the aim of this reorganisation is the adoption 
of a system of compensation entirely in money in the event of losses occurring. 

In some oases the loss suffered is estimated and the compensation is after¬ 
wards levied from the other members of the company. This system, however, 
does not result in prompt pa3rment of the compensation, for the recovery of the 
amount insured takes a considerable time, and therefore there is a growing tend- 
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ency towards the introduction in local insurance business of the system of pa5dng 
losses out of the premium received in advance while in the event of considerable 
losses compensation should be paid by means of re-insuring with another company. 
In this way the type of the companies operating in single communes, basing their 
business on money premiums and re-insuring from 30 to 90 per cent of their total 
risks, is steadily developing. Half of all the existing insurance companies have 
recourse to re-insurance. As these companies do not employ agents, their ex¬ 
penses are considerably lower than those of the companies working throughout 
the whole country with the aid of agents. 

There are five insurance companies which have extended their operations 
to the whole country or to several districts. They accept risks from the in¬ 
habitants of the country and of the towns. The work of the insurance com¬ 
panies of the communes consists almost exclusively in insuring against fire, and, 
in some cases, in insuring cattle, while the insurance companies operating over 
the whole country carry on life insurance, transport insurance, insurance against 
theft, etc. 

The insurance companies doing business throughout the whole country 
as well as those working within the limits of a commone are affiliated to a 
central insurance company which acts as an institution for re-msurance. This 
central insurance company mutually shares the risk undertaken by the four 
most important insurance companies doing business throughout the whole coun¬ 
try. The diflEerent risks insured by co-operative insurance compames show 
that of all the insurance companies the co-operative ones are the most import¬ 
ant, for one fifth of the life insurance, half of the fire insurance, one sixth 
of the transport and accident insurance, and a large part of the cattle insur¬ 
ance as well as of the hail insurance, is carried out by the co-operative insur¬ 
ance companies. 


9. — Summary. 

The present expose contains a brief account of co-operation in Estonia, and 
shows the economic features which caused the organisation of to-operation in 
that country, as well as the foundations on which co-operatioii is based. Co¬ 
operation forms an organic, part of the agriculture of Estonia. The develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in Estonia has stimulated the organisation of co-operation; 
the latter however on its part has contributed towards the further develop¬ 
ment of agriculture, and from time to time has even been the factor which had 
to bear the burden in connection with the difficulties of agricultural reorgan¬ 
isation. 

The intensification of Estonian agriculture in the beginning of the present 
century has been effected by the aid of the credit and supply societies, while 
the dairy societies facilitated the transition of Estonian agriculture from the 
cultivation of cereals fo cattle breeding. Yet in the past decade the dairies 
had to accommodate the butter export, which previously was adapted to the 
requirements of the Russian market, to those of the market of Western 
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Europe. Co-operation has had a decisive influence upon the development of 
new branches of agriculture, as for instance, in recent years, the breeding of 
bacon pigs. To this end it did not suffice to increase the breeding of pigs, 
but this had to be placed on a new basis and instead of the fat pigs the breeding 
of bacon pigs had to be developed in conformity with the requirements of the 
English market. 

The directions given by the co-operative slaughterhouses and the stimulus 
emanating from them penetrated to the most remote farms and in a short 
space of time brought about a thorough work of re-organisation. It should 
be mentioned that the State appeared as a supporter of co-operation only during 
the past decade, while previously co-operation was entirely supported by its 
members. 

In agricultural co-operation the importance of the societies which look for 
markets for agricultural products, whether in an unworked or worked state, 
is steadily rising. Hitherto the development of the societies engaged in the 
supply of distant markets has been most remarkable. The near future will de¬ 
cide whether the sale of agricultural products on the home market can also 
be organised on co-operative lines. 


MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

Proposals for Remedying the Situation of the Wool Growing industry in Australia 
and the Union of South Africa. 

For some time past the position of the wool industry has been a subject of 
vital concern in Australia, the premier wool producing and exporting country 
of the world, and in >South Africa which stands third of the five leading wool ex¬ 
porting countries. In the remaining three of the five, yiz., Argentina, Uruguay 
and New Zealand, although the pastoral situation undoubtedly gives rise to anxiety, 
there is a closer inter-organisation of wool and meat production, so that advantage 
can be taken of market conditions for either product according to circumstances. 
In Australia the sheep runs, especially the larger runs that still prevail, are fre¬ 
quently organised for wool production only, while in South Africa the export 
of mutton and lamb has hardly passed beyond the experimental stage. 

In consequence in these two countries, possessing, Australia, 107 million 
and South Africa at a low estimate, 44 million sheep, the main problem is that 
of the wool grower and his failing fortunes. 

Briefly stated, the wool industry reached in 1932 its fourth successive 
year of selling at a loss. The drop in the high values that marked the post¬ 
war period began in 1924-25, and since that time the wool season oi 1927-28 has 
been the only one in which prices at the close of a selling year have been higher 
than at the opening, and since then they have fallen below cost of production. 
The discussion of possible remedies follows similar lines in Australia and the 
Union; in both legislative measures for regulation of markets have been or are 
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being proposed, while in both the growers are opposed to control and instead 
demand assistance by means of reduction of governmental charges, or, as it is 
expressed, of costs outside the fences. " 

Before examining the various proposals, it may be useful to indicate the stat¬ 
istical position as regards production of wool, as well as the figures for price levels 
on the wool markets in recent years. 

The obtaining of accurate wool production statistics has been and still remains 
a matter of some considerable difficulty, and all figures must be regarded as approx¬ 
imate only. The following production figures are taken from a statement on the 
World Situation in Sheep and Wool prepared by the Division of Statistical and 
Historical Research of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture (i). It is explained that the figures shown for any 
year include wool shorn in the spring of the Northern Hemisphere and in the last 
few months of the same calendar year in the Southern Hemisphere. In fact, the 
Australian and the South African clips are always returned as from i July of a 
given year to 30 June of the following year, the preliminary estimates having 
been announced some six months earlier. 

According to the figures published in this statement, the total world pro¬ 
duction of wool for the year 1927, the year preceding the onset of the general 
economic crisis (excluding Russia and China and including the 1927-28 returns 
for the Southern Hemisphere), was 3,068 million pounds, while the figure reached 
for 1930 (1930-31 in the Southern Hemisphere) was 3,260 million pounds, showing 
an increase of production of some 192 million pounds, or about 6 per cent. Con¬ 
sidering only the countries regularly reporting over the period, the figures 
are respectively 2,677.4 million pounds for 1927 and 2,847.5 million for 1930, 
showing an increase of 170 million pounds or nearly the same percentage. For 
most of these countries, however, returns are also shown for 1931, including the 
1931-33 preliminary estimates for Australia and South Africa. The total 1931 
production is accordingly stated as 2,913,353,000 pounds, but as, subsequently to 
publication of the statement, it proved that the Australian clip had been over¬ 
estimated by five million pounds and the South African by 29 millions, this figure 
must be subject to correction to this extent. On the other hand this production 
figure does not include the returns from a number of countries showing returns 
in previous years ranging from half a million up to 48 million lbs. (Italy), so 
that the total production for 1931 could not in the absence of these returns be 
stated with precision. Taking these corrections into account, however, a pro¬ 
bable approximation to the total would be 2,930,000,000 lbs, or an increase of 
253 million lbs. as compared with the total for 1927 

For the five leading wool exporting countries, all situated in the Southern 
Hemisphere, it will be useful to show the comparative approximate figures of 
production for the seasons 1927-28, 1930-31, and 1931-32 adding such preliminary 
estimates as are available for 1932-33. For purposes of comparison, the figures 
already given of world production are added below. 


(i) Foreign Crops and Markets. Vol. 54 Nos. 15 and 16. Washington D. C. 18 and 25 April 193-. 
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Production of Wool, 



1927-311 

1930-3 X 


1931-3* 

I93*-33 («8t.) 


lbs 

lbs 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Australia . 

828,630,000 

861,200,000 

(.->) 

945,000,000 

961,000,000 

Argentina. 

336,000,000 

351,000,000 


333,000,000 


British ^ Africa . . , 

273,000,000 

305,000,000 

(A) 

306,000,000 

301,000,000 

New Zealand .... 

228,960,000 

266,000,000 


257,000,000 


TJfuguav .. 

1 ^ 1,000,000 

154,000,000 


130,000,000 


Totals for these five 






countries. 

i,797,5<>o 000 

1.917.200 0f»0 


1,971,000,000 


Totals for all countries 






regularly reporting 

2,677,4 ^0,000 

2,847,550,000 

(‘) 

2,930,000,000 


N. li The figures for 

South Afrim are 

estimates l»ased on eviioUs, and include a^ooI 

produced in 


tenitories adjoining the Union. 

(<?) Preliminary estimate f»5o million lbs 

(b) Preliminaiy estimate ^^35 million llh> 

(c) Subject to correction. 


It is clear from the above figures that there has been a very considerable 
increase in the world production of wool in the period under review. A statement 
was in fact lately made in an Australian periodical of high repute (i) that world 
production of wool is now (1932) oyer two million bales larger than five years 
ago. Taking the bale at 310 lbs , this would be equivalent to an increase of 
620 million lbs. since 1927, or a present world total of over 3,290,000,000 lbs.; 
this is however a general world estimate, not confined to the returns of countries 
legularly reporting. 

The major part of this world increase, whatever may be its exact figure, 
would seem to be attributable to the larger Australian clip, which for 1931-32 
shows an advance of 116,370,000 lbs over that of 1927-28, or approximately 
half the world increase. Over this period the South African increase was 33 
million and the New Zealand 29 million lbs ; on the other hand the South Amer¬ 
ican exporting countries show small decreases. Outside the five leading ex¬ 
porting countries the only two areas producing over 100 million lbs. annually, 
as shown in the statement of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, are the 
United States, and the United Kingdom taken together with the Irish Free 
State for this purpose. The United States production increased over the period 
from 289,910,000 lbs. in 1927 to 369,320,000 lbs. in 1931, or ai^ increase of nearly 
80 million lbs.; the British and Irish production rose during the same years from 
118,540,000 lbs. to 122,000,000 lbs., or by about 3.5 million, the two preceding 
years having been marked by a slight decline in production. 

It will be sufficiently clear from these figures that this period of general 
crisis lias been marked by a considerably increased world wool production to 
which the largest contributions have been made by Australia and the United 


(1) 7 hr Pastoral Rexneu', Vol. XUIII, No. 2, Mellxiurnc, February 1(^33, 1 ,eadmg article, p 1313 
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States. Even under normal conditions, it seems improbable that consump¬ 
tion would have expanded sufficiently to keep prices up to the level prevail¬ 
ing before 1928. With a reduced consumer demand due in part to lowered 
purchasing power and the fall in general commodity prices the decline in wool 
prices would appear to have been inevitable. The following statement of prices 
of scoured wool ruling on the London market will serve to show the extent 
of this decline over the period under review. The average prices of three dif¬ 
ferent classes of wool are shown for the successive periods of six months from 
July 1927 to June 1932. 


Average Prices of Scoured Wool at London Wool Sales July ig2j to June igj 2 

(in pence per lb.) (i) 


Half-yearly 

periods 

1027 J uly-December . . . 
I92v^ January-May .... 

1928 July-December . . . 

1929 January-May .... 

1929 July-December . . . 

1930 January-May .... 

1930 July-December . . . 

1931 Jaiiuary-May .... 

1931 July-December . . . 

1932 January-June (8 sales) 


Merino Crossbreds Crossbreds 

pieces Fine fleeces Medium fleeces 


d. 

d. 

d. 

•19 

43 

25 V3 

49 

44 V3 

30 V2 

4 b Vs 

43 V^ 

28 V. 

42 V3 

39 

25 


29 

21 

24 

22 V3 

16 

22 V3 

18 

t 3 

19 

16 V3 

10 ../j 

18 V:* 

18 

9 *A 

16 Vs 

18 

8-A 


The London wool sales are held in series of three weeks at a time, there 
being usually six series in any one year. In 1932 seven series were held. No 
sales are held in August and except in 1932 none were held in June. The above 
averages accordingly for the most part represent the prices ruling over three 
series of sales. Thie low average for Merino pieces, which in June 1932 fell even as 
low as 14 ^ d., seems to be an instance of inadequacy of the information conveyed 
by quoting the ‘‘ average '' price, which is of course merely a figure obtained by 
dividing the total proceeds of sales of a particular type of wool by the 
weight of all the different qualities and grades of that type, the lower qual¬ 
ities naturally accounting for most of the weight. On the other hand the 
practice of quoting '' top prices applying only to relatively quite small lots 
of superfine wool is open to the objection that it gives an altogether exagger¬ 
ated idea of market values. 

With the opening of the 1932-33 season in September, prices of Merino 
wools became somCwhat firmer, and this improvement has on the whole 
well maintained, and extended to other good qualities of wool. It may be 
noted that the only countries producing Merino wools in any large quantities 

(i) Statement reproduced from the Inlemational Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 1931-1932. 
Rome 193:1. Page 620, 
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are Au$tralia, South Africa, and the United States. In this last the production 
of Merino' wool is npt enough to meet the home consumption. Accordingly 
Australia and the Union of South Africa are the only exporters of Merino 
wool. The finer spinning qualities, or counts of Merino wool are produced 
with high yields in Australia only, since South Africa has admittedly neither 
the climate nor the pasture to produce the better qualities except at low 
yields from the grease. Moreover the South African clips are often too small 
to allow of classing being done strictly on spinning quality. The top prices 
obtained for Australian wool are, accordingly, not realisable for Union wools, 
but prices on a clean scoured basis for similar grades or types of wool are practi¬ 
cally the same in both countries (i), the London sale prices being, of course, 
higher than prices on the markets in the country of origin. It ma3^ be added 
that there has been during the last few yeai;s a tendency to eliminate the very 
inferior wools from the markets. 

The position in regard to wool prices is well shown also by a comparison, 
based on the figures issued by the Australian National Council of Wool Sell¬ 
ing Brokers, between the average prices per lb. realised in the grease during 
the first half of each Australian wool sales season from 1928 to 1932. These 
averages are as follows : 

Average 

• price per lb. 

taking 
all grades 


1928 July to December. 

1929 >• . 15 * 3 '/. 

i93« . 

19 .U « . ^.75^^- 

1932 )' '• . 8.36^. 


It will be noted that as between the three latter periods the differences are 
very small, and as these figures represent half-yearly averages of monthly varia¬ 
tions of comparatively small range, the inference is not unreasonable that a basis 
of value has been reached which can be accepted as a standard (2). The cost 
of production of wool is well above any such figure, and is reckoned at from is, 
to i/\d, per lb., including interest charges on land. If such a basis of value has 
indeed been reached, it will become necessary to consider whether any reduction 
of costs is practicable, or whether the situation can be improved by the gradual 
elimination from the market of wools of very inferior grades or by other methods 
of market control. Even if the basis should prove eventually to be higher, 
as may perhaps be indicated by recent trends of market prices, cost reduction 
and elimination of quite inferior grades of wool from the market could hardly 
be otherwise than advantageous to the industry. 


(1) Previous to the abandonment of the gold standard by the Union Government in January 1933, 
the prices on the South African local markets naturally ruled lower than the Australian. 

(2) See 7he Pastoral Review^ Vol. XI41I, No. i. Melbourne, January 1933, p. 39. 
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A brief review may now be given of the measures proposed directly or in¬ 
directly by the Union and the Commonwealth Governments respectively, or 
demanded by the growers in either country, for the remedying of the present 
disastrous situation. 

It a fact of some significance that, although the wool export, alike in 
Australia and in South Africa, is of premier importance to the national income 
- the wool export value in each case being even now at least one third of the 
total export values exclusive of gold - there has been up to the present no State 
regulation of the industry of any kind in Australia, and in the Union of South 
Africa it was only in 1930 that a semi-official Advisory Wool Council came into 
existence as a first step towards control or regulation. While in both countries 
regulation of a number of leading commodities has been established, the whole 
conduct of the wool industry has preserved, especially in Australia, its traditional 
and independent character (i). 


♦ Ht * 

In 1929 the wool export from Union ports (which includes wool from adjoining 
territories) reached the largest figure so far on record of 286,878,000 lbs., but 
owing to the fall in prices the value realised was less by £2,330,000 (£14,521,000 
as compared with £16,851,000) than in the previous year. Such a fall in growers* 
return naturally gave rise to anxiety; moreover it had for some time been recog¬ 
nised that South African wool, although of high quality, tended to suffer in 
competition with Australian owing to a certain want of uniformity in classing, and 
the introduction of better classing methods was being urged. A representative 
Conference of wool growers meeting at Bloemfontein in September 1929 decided 
to request the Government to institute an export levy on wool for the benefit 
of the industry. Accordingly, a levy of is. per bale, involving a system of in¬ 
spection at the ports, was instituted as from i January 1930, the proceeds to be 
devoted to research work, organisation of growers, propaganda and other activ¬ 
ities for advancement of the industry. The Conference had also recomniended, 
as the best means of ensuring satisfactory administration of the levy fund, the 
appointment of a Wool Council, advising to the Minister of Agriculture. This 
body vras formed early in the year with the Secretary of Agriculture as Chairman, 
the members being the president of the National Wool Growers* Association, 
representatives of the Agricultural Unions of the four provinces and two others 
representing the unorganised growers of the Union, an official of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture acting as secretary. The duties of the Council were defined 
as those of advising on the application of the levy fund and generally on the 
problems of the industry. 

The first meeting of the Wool Council was held in April 1930 and a committee 
was appointed to investigate and advise in respect of conditions of marketing 

(r) Details of the methods of wofjl marketing in Australia and South Africa will be found inaji article 
by A. Frobisher entitled The World’s Wool Markets api>earing in the International Review of Agri- 
culture, Part. II. Nos. zo and 11, 1929. 
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in the Union. The Committee pronounced strongly in favour of the system 
of auction sales as already in use at the four ports rather than sales by private 
treaty, recommending that all wool be offered for sale by public auction at least 
once, and that the Wool Council should issue an authoritative recommendation 
to wool producers to support sales by public auction, by instructing their broker 
to sell their wool by that S3^tem. ” Other recommendations made by the Com¬ 
mittee dealt with the keeping of records of wool offered for sale and of sale transac¬ 
tions, whether by public auction or private treaty, with the desirability of extension 
of the selling season and with registration of brokers. 

It is in fact usually considered in countries where a system of public auction 
sales exists that sales of wool by private treaty without offering for auction, 
or country sales. tend to injure the demand. The practice also militates 
against the adoption of improved methods of classing and packing, which are 
essential for wool offered for sale by public auction. Moreover, the grower who 
sells privately without first offering for auction nxay well find that he might have 
realised a considerably higher price at auction. On the other hand, if offered, 
properly graded, and then withdrawn on account of low bidding, a better price 
may subsequently be obtained by private negotiation. Such withdrawal, under 
reserve, was recognised by the Committee as entirely admissible 

The continued fall in wool prices during the first half of the 1930-31 season 
led to a proposal, initiated by the Durban brokers, to suspend sales and regulate 
offerings. At a conference held at Port Elizabeth early in December a short 
suspension was agreed on to be followed by rationing of sales beginning from 
5 January 1931 at the four ports with limits as follows : Port Elizabeth, East 
London and Durban, 7,000 bales per week ; Cape Town, 1,500 bales per week. 
An endeavour was also made to impose a scale of minimum reserves, under which 
wool should not be sold. The rise of prices in February and March 1931 made 
the rationing of sales unsatisfactory to those concerned, and the scheme was 
withdrawn, although against the opinion of the Wool Council. On representations 
made by the Council, however, the rationing machinery was kept available so 
that in the event of any setback in prices it could be made to function again 
without delay. 

Closer organisation among wool growers was also among the objectives of 
the Wool Council. At the time of its appointment in 1930, there were two lead¬ 
ing co-operative wool producers’ associations in the ITnion, the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, known as the N. W. G A. and originally confined to the 
Orange Free State, and the Farmers' Co-operative Wool and Produce Union, 
known as the F. C. U., a flourishing organisation with branches at Port Eliza¬ 
beth, Durban and Cape Town, as well as a large warehouse at East London. 
There were also in existence a number of smaller co-operative associations, and 
the proposal urged by the Wool Council was the incorporation of these in the 
N. W, G. A. Actually it proved that this latter body had to undergo re-organ¬ 
isation and readjustment of its monetary affairs, and it was not till April 
1932 that it was able to make a new start, with an additional 2,000 members, and 
a grant of £4,000 from the Wool Council. This grant is largely utilised for 
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provision of instruction in wool classing, etc. In fact both this Association 
and the Fanners' Co-operative Wool Union endeavour to educate wool farmers 
in the business of wool production and its proper classing and sorting. The 
F. C. U. is definitely a co-operative selling organisation and handles some 50 
per cent, of the Union clip, charging rates lower than the ordinary brokers' 
charges. There is undoubtedly a strong link between the Wool Council and 
the N. W. G, A., while the F. C. U. stands apart and has lately assumed an atti¬ 
tude of criticism. 

The Wool Council established in 1931 a Wool Information Bureau and at 
the British Empire Wool Conference held in Melbourne in June 1931 (i), the 
supply of information by weekly cable from the Australian Woolgrowers Coun¬ 
cil to the South African Wool Council was definitely agreed. In fact recogni¬ 
tion of the advantages to be gained by consultation and exchange of informa¬ 
tion in the common interests of the wool countries is among the most valuable 
aspects of the work of the Wool Council. 

On the abandonment of the gold standard by Great Britain in October 
1931, and the subsequent decision of the Union Government to retain the gold 
basis, exporters of any South African commodities to the United Kingdom 
or to other countries also off gold " found themselves obliged to take prices 
which in South African currency stood at disastrous figures The Government 
found itself compelled to come to the assistance of producers b}" the issue in 
December 1931 of regulations for the payment of subsidies on most of the 
Union exports. On wool exported or sold for export, the rate ultimately fixed 
for the subsidy payment was 25 per cent, on the proceeds of the first sale, the 
benefit of the subsidy applying to any sales made on or after i July 1931. As 
a further measure of relief the Wool Council suspended the wool lev>" for a 
year as from i February 1932 It may here be added that although the basis 
of the wool subsidy payments was modified subsequently to the abandonment 
of the gold standard by the Union Government during the first week of 1933, 
the wool exporter is still receiving a subsidy of id. per lb. ' 

It has already been stated that the formation of the Wool Council in 1930 
had been regarded as the first step towards compulsory regulation of the industry. 
It was however not until September 1932 that any formal move w^as taken to¬ 
wards the introduction of legislation for marketing control, although on various 
occasions discussions ha(i been held between the representatives of the Wool 
Council and those of the selling trade. The wool brokers in fact constitute a 
very important group in South Africa, and it is a fact of some significance that 
whereas in Australia 29 brokers handle three million bales of wool, in South 
Africa the export of about one million bales employs 67 brokers. The Wool 
Council had undertaken not to prosecute a public campaign among wool grow¬ 
ers without first consulting the brokers, and expressed anxiety to secure the 
collaboration of the wool selling trade. However at a meeting held in August 


(i) The Report of this Conference is summarised ia the Monthly BulUltn of A%ncitlimal hconomtes 
and Sowology, November ig^t, i>p. 361-363. 
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1932, the delegates of the selling trade finally declared themselves opposed to 
legislative measures, and accordingly the Wool Council decided in September 
to submit its proposals to the wool growers with a view to obtaining some assure 
ance of their support before approaching the Government to ask for legisla¬ 
tion. 

The proposals of the draft Bill included: the statutory establishment of 
the Wool Council; the establishment and registration of the wool brokers as¬ 
sociations; the setting up of a National Wool Committee to consist of the Chair¬ 
man and members of the Wool Council together with five representatives of 
the brokers, such Committee to have the initiative in any matter affecting the 
control of the wool clip as well as of wool marketing. The National Wool 
Committee, or strictly the Governor-General, acting on the advice of the Com¬ 
mittee, may thus make regulations prescribing: the quantity and description 
of wool which may be offered at any place or places at any time or during any 
period as determined; the method or methods under which the sale of wool in 
the Union shall be conducted; the conditions regulating the operations of wool 
brokers; the nature and form of statistical data and information regarding stocks, 
market prices, etc., which it shall be compulsory for sellers and buyers of wool 
to supply for publication or for use in the general interests of the industry. As 
regards these proposed powers of the National Committee, the Council indicated 
that it was prepared to consider any reasonable modifications. The publica¬ 
tion of these proposals elicited in October a statement of views from the South 
African Wool and Mohair Brokers Association, the principal brokers' organ¬ 
isation. The purport of this statement was to urge the wool grower to support 
the formation of a National Committee consisting of an equal number (eight 
of each) of farmers and brokers, and to require a two-thirds majority of tliis 
body for recommendation of any legislation. On the other hand the executive 
of the National Wool Growers'Association in September had accepted the draft 
measure unanimously and urged its branches to interest themselves actively 
in the promotion of the Bill, and the South African Agricultural Union at its 
annual meeting at end of October followed suit by recommending the Gov¬ 
ernment to introduce legislation on the lines proposed by the Wool Council. 
The brokers however issued a further circular which appears to have influenced 
opinion among wool producers, and a very considerable divergence of view 
was voiced throughout the Union. 

In view of the difficulty of assessing the opinion of wool growers, from the 
resolutions passed at rnieetings of very varying size in different parts of the 
country, and attended in many cases by persons who were not wool growers, 
the Wool Council decided at their meeting in February 1933 to refer the matter 
first to the congresses of the four provincial wool growers' associations, and then 
to the National Wool Growers' Association, the executive of which had already, 
in September 1932, accepted the Wool Council's proposals. The resolutions 
passed at these congresses are to be taken into consideration before submitting 
the measure to the Minister of Agriculture. As the Wool Council has so far no 
statutory powers and is a purely advisory body, this was generally felt to be the 
right procedure. 
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The first of the congresses (i), that of the Cape Province association was to be 
held on April 12, and as the opposition appeared from the separate meetings to be 
particularly strong in this province, the result of this meeting is considered likely 
to be critical. On the other hand the Transvaal and Orange Free State growers 
appear on the whole to be in favour of the measure. It is the contention of 
the brokers that the views of the wool growers have been already sufficiently 
ascertained from the meetings that have been held and that it is clear that the 
majority are against the proposals. 

♦ 


It has been the generally accepted view that the highly organised and com¬ 
pletely self-governed Australian system of marketing wool through brokers on 
central markets is on the whole satisfactory to growers and adequately protects 
their interests. The organisation is undoubtedly remarkable; the handling of 
some three million or more bales of wool during the season at the different ports, 
the magnificent stores and show floors where the admirably prepared wool is 
handled and displayed, the careful attention and expert services rendered to 
clients, and finally the attendance of buj’-ers from Great Britain, France, Germany 
Japan and other countries of the Northern Hemisphere, all create an impression 
which is striking if not unique among the world markets. There have however 
recently been indications that it is felt that the overhead charges of such a mar¬ 
keting S3"stem may be too high, and may possibly constitute one of the factors 
swelling growers' costs, and adding to the difficulties of the situation caused by 
the fall in prices. 

It was the pressure of these difficulties taken as a whole that led in August 
1932 to the request made by the Chairman of the Australian Woolgrowers' 
Council for the appointment of a Wool Inquiry Committee which was followed 
by a decision of the Federal Cabinet to hold such an enquiry. A representa¬ 
tive Committee was accordingly appointed. 

The report of this Federal Wool Inquiry Committee was published late in 
November of the same year. Its findings in relation to costs, including those 
incurred after the wool leaves the stations, mainly restate the facts and argu¬ 
ments that have been repeatedly adduced by growers. Briefly the Inquiry 
showed that average typical costs of representative growers under present good 
season conditions (i) may be reckoned as follows per lb. of wool: 


d. 

Working expenses, excluding all interest . ..6 3/^ per lb. 

Annual maintenance and average drought expenses.:.i 3 /^ >. >. 


Cost at sheep stations, excluding all interest.8^/2 

Kail freight and brokers* charges.i » » 


Average cost when sold 


9 Va » 


(x) At this meeting a recommendation was passed that, in view of the opposition of a large 
percentage of growers, the Bill should be postponed for one year to allow of further discussion. A 
similar resolution was passed by the Natal Wool C^rowers Congress. 

(3) The evidence was taken from all the States of the Commonwealth and covers 66S pro{>erties 
carrying 8,000,000 Sheep. 
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Interest actually paid, and, attributable to wool only, averages i V4 per 
lb. of wool. Such payments, however, are made at the expense of maintenance 
(upkeep, repairs etc.), and in other cases interest is not being paid. Interest 
calculated at 5 per cent., on the value of land required to run (i. e., pasture)^ 
a sheep, viz., £3 per acre, is 4 per lb. of wool. At this figure total wool 
costs must average not less than 14 d. per lb. of wool at the point of sale 
allowing nothing for management or for the special risks of the industry. 

As regards working costs it was shown that reduction, amounting to 25 
and even 33 per cent., had been effected in shearers* and station hands* wages. 
The report urges that the lowest possible interest rates on borrowed capital 
should be charged to the wool industry and that the Federal land tax on wool 
producing properties (i) should be substantially reduced if not abolished or at 
least suspended. In this connection it should be noted that the Committee is 
convinced that neither over-capitalisation nor high land values have had any 
material effect in causing the crisis in the industry. As regards other costs 
outside fences a strong recommendation is made for reduction of rail freights. 
The railways are State-owned, and the Committee recommend that the example 
of Western Australia in reducing wool rates by 30 per cent, should be fol¬ 
lowed. Reductions are also recommended in handling and selling charges. 

The crucial question of marketing control is approached by the Commit¬ 
tee with the following preface: “ The present system of directing the sale of 
the clip is substantially sound, but in view of the Committee's conclusion that 
the present price of wool does not meet the cost of production nor enable the 
growers to maintain their properties, meet interest charges or obtain any profit 
from their operations, it is considered that the present critical position war¬ 
rants the establishment of special executive machinery for speedy action. " 

The recommendation accordingly follows that: 

{a) a Commonwealth Wool Executive be constituted by the Australian 
Woolgrowers* Council (after a new election of its personnel), this Wool Execu¬ 
tive to include one growers* representative from each State and the Chairman 
of the Council, together with two representatives of the National Council of 
Wool-selling Brokers; 

(d) the Commonwealth Government take to itself power to prohibit the 
export of wool, except on conditions of niinumum reserve price or otherwise 
as may be prescribed, provided that this power shall be exercised only at 
the request of the Commonwealth Wool Executive. 

It will be noted that in comparing the above recommendations with the 
proposals put forward by the Wool Council of South Africa, in the first place 
the South African allocation of seats for the brokers is much larger, but on the 
other hand the proposed South African National Wool Committee would have 

(i) The effect of the Federal X,and tax, according to evidence given in February 1933 before 
the Royal Comnisaion on Taxation, has been to impose a Charge ranging from 105. sd. per bale of 
wool produced on a 3000 sheep property to C4. 4S. a bole on a 50 000 sheep property. The average 
price of wool per bale for the last three years has been about 3£ii. In November last a reduction 
in the Federal I^nd Tax was announced amounting to one third of existing rates. 
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greater power to interfere with the operations of brokers. In the second place, 
the Australian proposal specifically includes the assumption by the Government 
of power to prohibit the export of wool sold under conditions not approved by 
the advisory executive, whereas the Union scheme aims merely at regulating the 
times and places of sales, the quantities and descriptions of wool to be offered, 
methods and conditions of sales, etc. 

It is of interest that the Australian Wool Enquiry Committee also gave con¬ 
sideration to the alternatives of a loan to wool growers until prices recover and 
of a bounty in some form, but rejected both. 

It is probably to be regarded as an indication of the highl}^ conservative 
attitude of the industry in Australia, that whereas in South Africa, as has been 
seen, the proposal for a National Wool Committee has met with considerable, 
although by no means unanimous, support from the growers, in Australia the 
councils of the two leading associations of pastoralists, the Graziers' Federal 
Council and the Australian Woolgrowers' Council, led the way in Januar3’’ 1933 
by passing resolutions opposing the formation of a wool executive committee 
as proposed in the report of the Inquiry Committee. These important bodies 
also expressed definite opposition to any assumption of powers by the Com¬ 
monwealth Government to prohibit, even if only on the recommendation of 
the proposed wool executive, the export of wool below a minimum reserve price. 
The Chairman of the Australian Woolgrowers' Council further stated that the 
original idea in calling for an inquiry was that a small executive should be 
appointed, representing but not superseding both growers and brokers. 

In both countries the brokers, or the selling trade, present an absolutely 
united front in opposition to the proposals. 

In spite of the undoubted strength of this opposition to measures of market 
control or regulation, there is among the more far-sighted of those engaged in 
the industry a distinct tendency to recognise that the interests of Australian and 
South African wool growers are in many respects identical, and that concerted 
action might be advisedly taken for regulation of sales, especially of Merino 
wool, for which product the two countries together hold a veritable world 
monopoly. 

C. H. 

Measures taken for the Improvement of the Live stock and Meat Industry 

in Australia and in the Union of South Africa. 

The conditions of the meat industry in South Africa have certain features 
in common with those of the more fully developed industry in Australia; and in 
both countries there is at present much discussion of proposals for a better organ¬ 
isation of the meat export trade. A comparative statement of some of the 
problems in regard to the industry in these two countries may accordingly not 
be out of place. 

Australia and the Union of South Africa are alike in having tracts of territory, 
very large relatively to the total inhabitable area in each case, suitable for. live 
stock farming, and moreover from the prevailing semi-arid conditions suitable 
only for this type of farming. It is therefore in no way surprising that these 



countries should become exporters of live stock products. In the world trade 
in wool, Australia and South Africa are of premier importance, and both hold 
an important position in the export of hides and skins The development of 
the overseas trade in meat encountered naturally far more difficult problems 
of transport, and at the present time it cannot be said even for Australia that a 
leading position is occupied, while in South Africa a beginning only may so far 
be noted, together with an extraordinary determination alike on the part of the 
Government and of the interests concerned to build up a successful export trade. 

The figures of the world trade in meat (excluding pig products) during the 
years 1930 to 1932, showing Australia and South Africa in comparison with the 
South American countries and New Zealand in this respect, will serve to illustrate 
the position. 

As the New Zealand beef export figures are comparatively very small, and 
in South Africa lamb and mutton exports are only just beginning to be developed, 
returns relating to these exports are not included in the following tables. 

It will be convenient to show the exports directed to the United Kingdom 
separately from those directed elsewhere. The returns are shown in each case 
for the calendar year, except for Australia where the returns are for the 
twelvemonths ending 30 June of the corresponding year. 


Exports of Beef for years igjo to J972 (quarters of beef) 



South Ameiican countnes 
(1 iz Argentina mainly but 
incl Urugua\ and Brazil) 

i 

Australia 

South Atnca includmi, *'Up 
piles, from S Rhodesia, 

S W \frKa and otht r id 
joming territories expert 


To U K 

[to other ports 

To U K 

To other ports 

ed through Union ptirls 

1 to United Kingdom and 
to Itah 1) 

1931 

1932 

0 132,879 

5 922,45b 

5 ^ 4 b ^‘>2 

1, \2 3,000 
b82 000 
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5 30 5 <»b 
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i-... 
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Exports of MtiUon igjo-32 (carcases) 


1 

South American 
countnt<> (incl Patagonia) 

Au'^tralia 

New Zealand 

lo U K 

To other ports 

To U K 

i 

To othci ports 

To U K 

To other ports 

1930 

I 909,104 

247,000 

b32,5H 

147,400 

557. VO 

? 987 

1931 j 

I 275,13b 

257,000 

719 ,34 T 

100,207 

2,270 084 

negligible 

1932 

1,080, 3 

9t) 000 

t,i08 700 

108,955 

2.8^0,734 



(1) Under the Italian Army Meat Contract 

(2) The diminution m the S. African export figures for 1931 and 1932 is largely due to the 
prevalence during a part of the nenod of foot and mouth disease in sonic areas of S. Rhodc«ia^ 
with consequent embargo on movement of slaughter cattle and export of meat. 
















Exports of Lamb 1930-32 (carcases). 



South American 
countries (incl. Patagonia) 

Australia 

New Zealand 
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To other ports 
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To other ports 

1930. 
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,, 
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H 2 ^ 

193 ^. 
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*» 

4,204,054 

50,921 i 

1 

8.455.029 

560 


For the purposes of this note, exports of canned beef, meat extracts, etc., 
are not taken into consideration, although the great importance of these products 
for the economy of the meat trade is recognised to the full in the South American 
countries, and to a less extent in Australia. 

It may be added that the Australian beef sttpplies come mainly from Queens¬ 
land and the Northern Territory. New South Wales and Victoria account for 
more than two-thirds of the lamb and mutton supplies to the United Kingdom 
from Australia. 

From the above tables it will be seen that Australia is greatly out-distanced 
in beef exports by the South American countries, and that, although the Austra¬ 
lian mutton exports of 1932 show a slight excess over those of South America, 
the New Zealand mutton export is more than double of either. The Australian 
lamb exports begin to approach the South American figure, but are again far 
outstripi)ed by the enormous lamb export from New Zealand, where climatic 
conditions are much more favourable for fat lamb production. The South Afri¬ 
can figures are at present relatively insignificant, and the question is almost 
entirely one of possible future developments, in view of which organisation is 
being attempted. 

In establishing any comparisons, it has to be kept in mind that the South 
American shipuients include a large proportion of chilled meat, while those from 
New Zealand, Australia and South Africa are essentially of frozen meat, the export 
of chilled meat from these countries being so far scarcely miore than experimental. 
Meat which has been chilled, i. e,, subjected under special conditions to a low 
temperature gradually reduced over a period of 48 hours or so to just below the 
freezing point of water, tends to preserve the appearance and flavour of fresh 
meat to a degree not attainable with the process of simple freezing, and hence 
is in greater demand and commands higher prices. It is this superiority in the 
product as well as the regularity and size of shipments that gives the lead on 
the international markets to the South American exporters of beef. The chilling 
process involves a much improved and scientific technique and also a higher 
expenditure on plant, and it is only in recent years that its introduction into 
Australia and South Africa has been attempted, as in neither country is the cap¬ 
ital invested in the industry large as compared with that at the disposal of the 
South American '' packing firms or companies. It is now recognised that the 
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development of the export of chilled meat is of great importance to both conn- 
tries. So far greater experimental success has been achieved in South Africa, and 
small regular shipments of chilled meat from certain ports are now contemplated. 
From Australia the length of the overseas journey is undoubtedly a severe test, 
and the stage of experimental shipments is hardly yet successfully passed. 

Although this is not the place for any full statement or discussion of the 
meat agreements reached by the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa in 1932, 
some reference to the effect of the meat agreement in restricting Australian meat 
exports during 1933 cannot be avoided, and may serve to throw light upon the 
general problem of regulation of shipments. Such regulation is part of the pro¬ 
gramme of the proposed Australian Meat Export Council of which an account 
will be given later. 

The outstanding fact influencing the formulation of the Ottawa meat agree¬ 
ment was that production of meat has overtaken the effectne demand, partly in 
consequence of changes in dietary, partly for other reasons connected with the 
economic crisis. There was also the fact that largely owing to the closing of 
European markets. Great Britain had become the only remaining worth while 
market for imported meat. As a result the British market had become overloaded, 
there was a very large accumulation of frozen meat in cold store in Great Britain, 
and in consequence an almost unprecedently low level of prices. 

The remedy proposed by the Ottawa agreement to the situation was the 
restriction not only of foreign (t. e , South American) meat shipments but also 
of Dominion meat shipments during the calendar year 1933. 

As regards Australia the Commonwealth Government undertook by the 
terms of the settlement 

(1) to use its best endeavours to limit the export of frozen beef to the 
United Kingdom during 1933 to an amount exceeding the exports during the 
season 1931-32 by not more than 10 per cent. ; 

(2) that the export of mutton and lamb to the United Kingdom during 
1933 will not exceed the quantity imported from Australia by the United Kingdom 
during the peak year 1931-32. 

The limitation of ** foreign or South American supplies included a limitation 
of chilled beef imports into the United Kingdom to the total volume of the year 
ended 30 June 1932, the lowest level since 1925, and a progressive restriction 
over a period of 18 months of imports of foreign frozen beef, mutton and lamb. 

It was originally intended that all restrictions should begin from i January 
1933, but in view of the serious accumulation of meat in cold store and afloat it 
was later felt necessary to limit also shipments in November and December 1932, 
alike foreign and Dominion. The result was a rise of w'holesale meat prices in 
Great Britain, followed at once by an advance in Australia of fat stock values, 
and consequently an extension up to nearly the end of December of lamb slaugh¬ 
terings which usually decline after October. Since the Australian mutton 
and lamb exports had been limited by agreement in November and December 
to 90 per cent, of the shipments for the corresponding months of 1931, the result 
was an exceptionally heavy carry forward of lamb and mutton intp 1933. In fact 
the stocks of lamb and mutton in cold store in Australia, including meat loaded 
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on vessels not yet sailed on 31 December, amounted to some 1,170,000 carcases. 
Now by agreement the exports of lamb and mutton to the United Kingdont for 
1933 are not to exceed the total for the season I93i«32, i, e., 4,372,000 carcases, 
of which this heavy carry over alone represents nearly 25 per cent. On the other 
hand Australian exporters have to face the fact that the larger proportion of 
the year's shipments naturally fall in the months from August to December, 
i, e,, following on the new season, and it is essential to the industry to protect 
the interests of graziers already breeding lambs for the export of those months. 
Accordingly the Federal Govermiient, after consultation with meat exporters 
and pastoral interests, took the immediate step in January of issuing instruc¬ 
tions that clearances of mutton and lamb to the United Kingdom during the 
three months ending 31 March should not exceed 900,000 carcases, and followed 
this before the end of ^larch by a similar restriction for the second quarter of 
the year. Deducting this export of 1,800,000 carcases from the year's quota of 
4.372,000, a total 6 i 2,572,000 is thus left w^hich may not be exceeded during the 
second six months of the year. This is actually some 200,000 carcases less than 
the quantity shipped to the United Kingdom between i July and 31 December 
1932 a quantit}^ that would have been larger still, if it had not been for the 
November-December restrictions imposed. It seems not impossible that the 
final result will be another heavy carry-over of mutton and lamb into 1934. 

It will be seen that there is thus a strict programme of regulation of meat 
shipments, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, in force in Australia for 
1933* As regards the actual machinery, allocations of the various proportions 
of the whole quota as well as of the three-monthly quantities have been made 
for each State, New South Wales and Victoria leading {38 and 50 per cent, respec¬ 
tively) . These State allocations are again divided between individual shippers 
or factories on a defined basis. 

The value of the meat export of Australia is smaller than the values of 
the other leading export commodities, viz. wool, wheat and dairy produce, 
these three taken together in fact accounting for some 70 per cent, of the Aus¬ 
tralian export values. On the other hand, as with the dairy produce, a large pro¬ 
portion of the meat grown is consumed within the country. The per capita 
consumption of meat in Australia is decidedly in excess of that in Great Britain 
or in the United States, and has been reckoned at a little over 200 lbs. per 
head, of which 17 lbs. only represents pork products. Approximately the con¬ 
sumption of beef, mutton and lamb may be regarded as from four to five times 
as much as the export surplus, or in other words from 80 to 84 per cent, of the 
total annual production of meat is consumed by the population of Australia. 
The importance of the meat industry for the country would thus appear to be 
based as much on the internal demand as on the export trade. It is however 
the development and prosperity of the export trade that form the main object 
of the proposals for organisation. 

The subject is not a new one in Australia. From 1922 to 1926 an Australian 
Meat Council was in existence, with the functions of general promotion of the indus¬ 
try especially in respect to the overseas trade, representation of the interests of 
graziers to shipping companies, etc. It was definitely a producers' organisation 
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and was financed by advances from the Federal Government which were to 
be repaid out the proceeds of levies imposed by legislation on stockowners in 
the various States. This legislation was passed by Victoria, South and Western 
Australia, and in New South Wales and Queensland was made conditional on a 
periodical poll of graziers which in both States in 1926 gave unfavourable results. 
The Council further alienated the graziers by proposals for the formation of a 
meat export central board. It was accordingly wound up in July 1926 and 
although in the same 3^ear proposals were brought forward for the establishment, 
as advisory bodies only, of an Australian Meat Board as well as of State Meat 
Boards, there proved to be no support for the formation of a central body. 

From 1930 onwards the need for closer organisation was increasingly real¬ 
ised, although the initiation of any effective measures with this object seems to 
have been impeded especiall}’ in New South Wales b}" some considerable con¬ 
flict of interests between graziers, the slaughtering industry and the meat 
exporters. The first move towards concerted action was due to the initiative of 
the Graziers* Federal Council, which early in 1932 called on the Federal Gov., 
ernment to summon a Conference to consider the possibility of organising the 
industry in Australia. This Conference met in Melbourne at the end of June 
and was attended by delegates from the State Graziers' Associations, the 
Queensland Cattle Growers' Association, the Meat Exporters’ Associations, the 
South Australian Meat Board and the New South Wales and Queensland Meat 
Industry Boards. The main subject under discussion was the establishment of 
a Federal Meat Control Board, such as exists in New Zealand; the functions 
contemplated being those of encouraging improved grading and better methods 
of transport, handling and treatment, and of conducting propaganda for 
increased and improved production. No conclusion was then reached other than 
the appointment of State Committees to consider further the advisability of 
establishing such a Board, with power to report to the Federal Government. 
In the meantime the outcome of the Ottawa Conference, although not so definitely 
advantageous to the Australian meat export trade as had been anticipated in 
some quarters, at least involved a distinct aSvSertion of the position of Australia 
in the United Kingdom trade, and is undoubtedly proving a stimulus to improved 
organisation and orderly marketing. In January 1933 the Federal Minister 
of Commerce summoned a further Conference to which the producers were 
invited in the proportion of ii to 5 meat exporters, as follows: New South 
Wales, three growers and two proprietary meat exi)orters; Victoria, three growers 
and two exporters, one proprietary and one co-operative; Queensland, two 
growers and one proprietary meat exporter; South Australia and Western Aus¬ 
tralia, each two growers; Northern Territor^’^ one grower. The representation 
of the exporters was subsequently slightly increased. 

It should be noted that, although all parties concerned have become 
agreed on the need for organisation of the meat export trade, there has been 
all, along a decided opposition, mainly on the side of the exporters but also 
from a section of the graziers, to the idea of establivshing a body with actual powers 
of control of overseas marketing or even of regulation of shipments. This oppos¬ 
ition had been evident at the Conference of July 1932, and was among the reasons 
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that led to the referring back of the proposals to State Committees. The same 
marked divergence of view was apparent at the Conference of January X933. 
The resolution was brought forward by the President of the Graziers' Association 
of New South Wales, who had represented the Australian graziers at the Ottawa 
Conference, and may be quoted in full: 

That, as the present wholesale prices of meat are at a level which has 
created a grave depression in the live stock industry, and which if continued is 
likely to bring about a serious decline in production and serious injury to the 
meat trade, it is essential that steps be taken for a improved price situation and 
a more orderly marketing of supplies, to which end it is imperative in the interests 
of the meat trade as a whole that an Australian Meat Export Council be created, 
having, inter alia, the following powers :— 

{a) to fix and enforce standards for the grading of meat intended for export; 
(6) to regulate the shipping of meat; 

(c) to popularise Australian meat products overseas by advertising or 
other means. 

{d) to create agencies overseas and in Australian States; 

[e) to assist in the development of canning or processing of meat; 

(/) to borrow mone}' and to make advances; 

(g) t(^ impose a levy on all meat exported from Australia, not exceeding 

maximum charges to be prescribed by regulation; 

{h) to do all things necessary for building up and expanding the export 
of meat and meat products. " 

As regards the grading question, the proposer of the motion had recently 
reported to his Association the result of some observations made in England, 
showing that Australian export trade was suffering from the multiplication of 
brands, the faulty grading of lambs, and in particular the shipping of V summer " 
lambs, or lambs produced late in the season and of inferior quality owing to the 
heat and absence of green feed. 

The powers given are undoubtedly wide, and those relating to regulation 
of shipments were in, particular certain to be challenged in some quarters; and in 
fact objections have already been raised. 

It is significant of the difference of opinion prevailing that a clause giving 
the Council power also to supervise and lay down regulations for the sale and 
marketing of meat overseas " was included in the original draft, but was removed, 
owing to strong representations made by some among the producers' represent¬ 
atives, before submission to the meeting. By inadvertence, however, the clause 
appeared in the reports of the proceedings in the daily press, so that an explan¬ 
atory statement became necessary. 

On the suggestion of the Chief Executive Officer of the Australian Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, the resolution was amended to include power 
to deal with production and preservation from the point of view of scientific 
research. In addition, after a long discussion the proposer agreed to insert the 
words entirely free from political or Governmnent control " after the words 
“ Australian Meat Export Council.The resolution in this form was agreed to 
by 19 votes to 6, the dissentients representing proprietary meat exporters. 
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It may be noted that one of the difficulties in the way of organisation has 
been a want of agreement on the means of financing any proposed body. The 
general principle of a levy had however been adopted by the General Cojuncil of 
the Graziers* Association of New South Wales at a meeting towards the end of 
1932, a decision which probably tended to influence general opinion on the matter. 

Voluntary organisation of the industry having been thus agreed upon, it 
remained to draw up the constitution of the proposed Council. Briefly the con¬ 
stitution was approved by the delegates on the following lines. 

In the first place a poll of producers is to be taken to determine whether the 
establishment of a council is desirable; the number of stock entitling a producer 
to a vote being 300 sheep, 100 cattle or 100 pigs. (The proposal was at first for 
500 sheep, but the representative of the Farmers* and Settlers* Association of 
New South Wales was influential in effecting reduction in the interests of the 
small producer). 

The Australian Meat Export Council is to be a statutory body consisting 
of 16 members as follows: one nominee of the Federal Government; ten nominees 
of producers, viz. two from each of the States of Queensland, New South Wales 
and Victoria, and one from each of the States of South Australia, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, Tasmania and one from Northern Australia; five nominees of exporters^ 
viz. one member from each of the three principal meat-exporting States as above, 
one to represent the remaining States, and one to represent co-operative meat¬ 
exporting companies. Naturally the nomination of members will take place 
through the various accredited State organisations of primary producers or of 
meat exporters respectively. The Chairman is to be an elected producers* repre¬ 
sentative and to have a casting vote in addition to his own vote. Members are 
to hold office for two years and to be eligible for re-election. The maximmii 
rates for levies were also fixed provisionally at one penny per quarter of frozen 
or chilled beef, and one penny per carcase of mutton, lamb, veal or pork. 

It will be evident that in Australia the producers are now definitely asserting 
their interests in respect of the meat industry, as well as their prior claim to repre¬ 
sentation on the controlling organisation. 

It has been stated that in vSouth Africa a beginning only can be noted of de¬ 
velopment and organisation of the meat export trade. In view of the fact that 
for some time past the head of cattle owned by Europeans and natives in the 
Union have been more than ten million and since 1929 have exceeded 10,500,000, 
(as compared with 11,700,000 in Australia) the quantities of beef and beef products 
are extraordinarily small. There has in fact been a somewhat tardy recognition 
of the possibilities in respect of this branch of the live stock industry. The tradi¬ 
tion of the country favoured the production of a hardy type of cattle suitable 
for traction and transport and able to utilise the natural rough pasturage of semi- 
arid regions. Although there has been a more or less continuous introduction 
of improved Dutch or English breeds, largely for dairy purposes, provision of 
the necessary supplementary feedstuffs has not kept pace, and indeed climatic con¬ 
ditions in many areas make the production of forage crops and the improvement 
of pastures undertakings of great difficulty. Soil deficiencies also exist tending 
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to under*development and even to disease among livestock. In addition, with a 
European population that long remained below two million, the demand for 
prime or even good beef was limited, whereas the farmer could always rely on 
the internal market for maize, the staple food of the six million or so of the native 
population and largely consumed also by the Europeans. 

About 1928 or rather earlier a few far-sighted agriculturalists began to urge 
that combined efforts should be made for the development of a beef cattle industry 
in the Union with a view to the building up of a beef export trade (1). A Govern¬ 
ment Mission of Enquiry was sent in that year to Argentina for the purpose of 
investigation of methods pursued on the farms and at the ports. A separate 
Division of Animal Industry was shortly afterwards established in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and a definite programme of propaganda has been followed 
by this Division in conjunction with that of Agricultural Education and 
Extension, 

In the latter half of 1930 the Government introduced a Cattle Improvement 
Bill, of which the chief provisions were: proclamation of certain areas as 
cattle improvement areas; enforcement of the sale of slaughter cattle on a live 
weight basis; introduction of a levy to be used inter alia for the encouragement 
of the export of beef and beef cattle. Owing to want of support it was decided 
in February 1931 to postpone legislation, but the subject continued to receive 
the close attention of the Department of Agriculture and of all responsible 
for forming opinion on live stock questions. 

In August 1931 a Conference of meat producers at Bloemfontein convened 
by the South African Agricultural Union appointed a special Committee for 
drafting proposals in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture for the 
benefit of the meat industry. This Committee in January 1932 urged the 
imposition of a levy for subsidising export trade, and the proclamation of cattle 
improvement areas, and asked for legislation. 

During the Parliamentary session of 1932 a short Act was passed, published 
on 2 June in the Government Gazette, establishing a Meat Trade Control Board 
which came into existence on i August. This Board consists of three members, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, a representative of the stock farmers, and one of 
the meat selling trade. Among the powers that may be exercised by this Board 
are: regulation of the number of slaughter cattle to be transported by rail from 
any given area to any other, and of the numbers to be sold or offered for sale on 
any market; fixing of maximum prices, and imposition of a levy. In addition 
the Board has power to recommend to the Minister of Agriculture any steps 
that may be considered necessary or advisable for the meat trade, and has advis¬ 
ory powers in regard to any matter referred to it by the Minister, The Board on 
appointment undertook a tour for the purpose of study of the Union's principal 
markets, the avowed policy being one of non-interference where conditions are 
found to be satisfactory. 


(i) Prof. H. D. I^ppan’B work “ The Agricultural Development of Arid and Semi-arid Psegions, 
with special reference to Somth Africa ** published in 1928 did much to stimulate farming opinion 
In this direction. 
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It was fully recognised that such a measure was not in itself adequate to 
the programme of amelioration under contemplation, and early in August 193a 
the Department issued a pamphlet with the title '' Livestock and Meat Industry 
Draft Legislationintended for the careful consideration of the farmers'organisa- 
tions. Suggestions and criticisms, as well as assurances of support, were invited, 
and it was understood that if the draft proposals received the general support of 
the farming community legislation would follow in the course of the next ses¬ 
sion of Parliament. 

These proposals included the establishment of an expanded Control {Board 
of eleven members including two sheep or goat farmers and two cattle farmers, 
one pedigree cattle breeder, one representative of each group of meat exporters, 
wholesale and retail butchers, as ex-officio advisory members, the Chief of the 
Division of liconomics and Markets and the Director of Veterinary Services and 
Animal Husbandry, (i) An officer of the Department of Agriculture, nominated 
by the Minister, was to act as chairman. The Minister also has power to refer 
back to the body or association concerned any nomination of a representative 
in his opinion not suitable or unqualified for the position, and under certain 
conditions himself to make the appointment. 

The powers of the proposed Board included: the imposition of a levy on 
all cattle or sheep slaughtered at any recognised abattoir, the levy not to exceed 
2s. per head on cattle over six months, and bd. on cattle under six months old 
and on all sheep and goats; payment of bounties to persons exporting meat, in 
accordance with grade of meat exported; general improvement of marketing 
conditions and publication of market information and advisory power. The 
Board may advise the Minister as to restriction of the number of butchers (whole¬ 
sale or retail) in any town if the existing number is considered to be in excess of 
requirements, special regard being had to the position of an}^ co-operative 
organisation of live stock producers that may exist. The proposed Board 
will also have the same powers as the existing Board in regard to the fixing of 
maximum numbers of cattle, sheep or pigs, or quantities of meat that may 
be transported by rail in or out of defined areas during any given period, and of 
the numbers of animals that may be sold during any period at any specified 
market. Maximum prices may also be fixed by proclamation. 

The proposals also included provision for collecting the levies, and defini¬ 
tion of illegal practices affecting the trade. An important chapter dealt with 
the improvement of cattle by the proclamation of stock improvement areas fol¬ 
lowing on the recommendation of meetings of cattle farmers, and the sale of 
slaughter cattle by live weight. The Minister of Agriculture is empowered on 
the recommendation of the Board to advance funds out of sums specially voted 
by Parliament to enable slaughter stock co-operative societies or companies to 
erect cold storages under approved conditions. 

It will be seen that the proposals are very comprehensive, and are not, as 
was the original 1930 Bill, confined to the cattle industry alone. There is in 


(2; T^ter the Director of Agiiculture, Department of Native Affairs, was added to the number 
of advisory mefnbers. 
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fact provision for further extension in this respect, and it is clear that the 
objective is the improvement and development of the live stock and meat 
industry in all its branches. 

The reception given to the proposals by farmers' organisations was decid¬ 
edly encouraging. A conference of over 150 meat producers from all parts of 
the Union was specially convened at Bloemfontein by the South African Agri¬ 
cultural Union within a week of the publication of the proposals. The meeting 
w^as addressed by the Secretary for Agriculture who explained that the problem 
was briefly to increase the returns from live stock and improve the live stock of 
the Union, and that the solution of the meat problem must be sought in' export 
which must be made an attractive proposition through the payment of bounties. 
As regards internal trade, too many persons were engaged in trading and the 
restriction of butchers' licenses was essential. The meeting discussed the scheme 
in detail and finally accepted it with certain amendments, of which the most 
important was the raising of the levy on cattle from 25. to 4s. Among other 
amendments w'as that empowering the Minister to purchase or hire existing cold 
storages as well as to advance funds for the erection of new storages. The meeting 
was fully representative of the Cape and Free State producers, but there was 
only a scanty representation of the Transvaal and Natal. Early in September 
a meeting of Transvaal meat producers also expressed agreement, the main 
objection raised being in regard to the power of the Minister to reject nominations 
to the Board. This power is however regarded as a necessary safeguard, and 
although the objection has been raised on several occasions no modification has 
been admitted. Of the two other meetings held in September, the annual congress 
of the Cape Province Agricultural Association approved the proposals with the 
increase in the levy, and urged the establishment of a meat canning industry 
and also provision of loans to municipalities for the purposes of the proposed 
legislation; while the annual meeting of Shorthorn Breeders in Bloemfontein 
expressed approval with reserve as regards the IMinister's power to reject nomi¬ 
nations. 

A full recapitulatory discussion of the draft legislation again took .place at 
the Congress of the South African Agricultural Union held in Durban in October, 
and the meeting formally requested that the legislation should be introduced 
into Parliament in the session. This may be regarded as the virtual accept¬ 
ance by the farming community of the proposals with the approved amend¬ 
ments. It is however clear that considerable difference of opinion exists as to 
the possibility and advisability of control of the Union internal markets. It 
was also made evident that some definite recognition of the South African Agri¬ 
cultural Union was desired in connection with nominations to th^ proposed 
Board. 

It will be noted that the Secretary for Agriculture was present at most of 
these meetings and that every possible endeavour was made to explain the ob¬ 
jects of the proposals and to meet criticisms. The initiative in South Africa 
has come from the Government, and not as in Australia from the large* pro¬ 
ducers' organisations. The fact is that in South Africa there is an absence or 
comparative weakness of specialised associations of graziers or meat producers. 
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The South African Agricultural Union with its provincial branches is a Union 
of farmers of all types and its discussions usually cover so large a range of 
subjects that concentration on effective resolutions is apt to be sacrificed. 
The strong lead taken by the Union Government would seem accordingly to be 
of particular value to the industry. 

The Bill introduced into the Union Parliament early in February 1933 is in 
essentials identical with the draft proposals, incorporating the approved amend¬ 
ments. The membership of the Board is raised to 13 by the addition of another 
representative of the selling trade and, as an advisory member, the Director 
of Native Agriculture. Of the ten voting members there will thus be five 
farmers or breeders and four representatives of the trade, with the chairman 
who must be an officer of the Department. From the increased levy funds 
are to be made available for improvement of local marketing of slaughter 
stock. On the other hand meat and animals below a specified grade are to be 
excluded from benefit under export bounty. Special provision is made for the 
recognition and financing of co-operative organisations handling meat. The 
Bill has met with some opposition in the House and has been referred to a Select 
Committee before second reading. 

The welcome accorded to the Government proposals by the farming commun¬ 
ity in South Africa was accompanied by a spontaneous move on the part of 
the meat producers for the development of co-operation in the meat trade. It 
is considered that the producer would gain from direct contact with the large 
selling centres of the Union and the improved abattoirs, and for some time past 
proposals for a National Co-operative Meat Exchange have been under discussion 
The proposal finally formed part of the agenda of the meeting of meat produc¬ 
ers already mentioned as taking place in Bloemfontein in August 1932. It 
was explained that it is not the object of the Exchange to enter the retail trade, 
but to ensure the supply of members' stock undei the best conditions to the large 
selling centres, and to encourage export. The intention was to form a co-opera¬ 
tive company with limited liability, with ill shares, no subscriber to take less 
than ten. Business operations were to be begun when 250,000 shares had been 
subscribed, but an inititial payment of 26. per share would be accepted. Some 
opposition was raised at the meeting, and it was urged that a district rather than 
a national basis was advisable, also that some further enquiry should first be made 
as to the measure of support probable among producers. The company was 
however formed, although a month later registration was refused under the Co¬ 
operative Societies Act of 1922 on account of some irregularities which had 
taken place at the meeting. A further conference was called in November 
and the scheme was successfully launched, the Registrar of Co-operative So¬ 
cieties and the vSecretary for Agriculture being present. The Secretary for Agri« 
culture urged that the Exchange should come to some equitable arrangement 
with existing co-operative organisations, and also recommended that the Exchange 
should make use of the facilities to be included in the new legislation for the 
erection of cold storages at different points. 
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The problem of the relations existing between population and economy has of 
late assumed a special significance which is the result of several causes Among thc^ 
are the phenomenon of unemployment, the restrictions that have Ix^en placed on 
international migration, the revetsal, in many countries of that tendency to intenial 
migration which has been an accepted fact since the middle of last century, and finally 
the indications in areas of small or family farming in Europe of a pressure of popul 
ation which is causing a certain anxiety In this brochure the wnter, who is an 
authority 011 demographic questions, makes a special study of the relations between 
economic development and the fall in the rate of increase* of population. 

It is legarded by the author as fundamentally established that it is a multi¬ 
plicity of factors, acting and reacting as causes and effects, which brings about the 
reciprocal infineiice exercised between growth of popoulation and economic develop¬ 
ment. The direction and the force of these individual factors are liable to great 
variations as betw^een different periods and difleient nations so that the effect can¬ 
not be understo(xl if the single factor is taken in isolation but only when its tendency 
is considered VVliether this tendency prows a determining one or otliervMse, depends 
on the extent to wdiich other factors are effective 

It is only by examination of all pOvSsible combinations of the single factors, or 
tendencies and counter-tendencies, that an insight can bt* gained into the relations 
that really exist 

Wiereas the oldei economists (Ricardo, Malthus, J 8 Mill, and others) visiuil- 
ised the problem mainly as that of the great increase* of population, the interest now 
lies in the cons(*qiu*nces of a regression in or a stationary position of the rate of 
increase* of poxnilatiou. It requires no demonstration that the growth of population 
exercises «i quite extraordinary influence on the economic situation What however 
is also self-eNodenl - altliough unfortunately in practice it is not often recognised - is 
that account must be taken, not merely of the numerical increase of the population, 
but of the iiKreuse in purchasing power, mental outlook, dietary, standard of living, 
and likewise of its objectives and aspirations On our owai times economic develop¬ 
ment is dependent to a far greater extent than formerly on these factors This is 
clearly indicated by the writer in his discussion of the effects of the regrevS.sion or sta¬ 
tionary position of rate of population increase alike on economic life, the labour market, 
migration, building up and movement of capital, the marketing possibilities for the 
products of the different branches of industry or farming, the internal and the world 
market, and on the occupational grouping of the population. 

PMKRS Dr., Staatssekretai z. D.; Die landwirtscluiftliche Berufsvertretung. Ber¬ 
lin, Deutsche Verlagsgcsellschaft, 1932, 120 S, 

[The basis of this work is to be found in an opinion voiced in the spring of 1932 
by a Committee appointed to enquire into the present conditions of the vocational 
representation of the German farmer The autlior was himself chainnan of the 
Committee, and the guiding idea of the work is expressed in the following sentence 
with which it opens. ‘ ‘ There is a widespread conviction in farming circles, which is 
increasing in strength under pressure ol the general crisis, that the present fonn of 
our vocational organisation is wanting in unity and in indexxndence, and that it is 



moreover much too costly/' The object of the writer is to prove this asset!ion 
by quoting facts and figures 

In the first instance a general outline is given of the development of the social 
and erononiic conditions of Onnan agriculture up to the abolition of serfdom. ThivS 
forms the historical background agaiUvSt which the legal and economic structure of 
the vocational organisation of agriculture may be clearly distinguished. As early 
as the time of the Prussian Landes-Kuttur Ediki of 14 September j8i i the formation oi 
agricultural societies, probably on the initiative of A Tha^r hixnself, was contem¬ 
plated . These later took shape as central agricultural associations or unions wliich were 
the first organisations for vocational representation of German agriculture. Their 
character was tliat ('f assr^ciat ions formed rather for purposes of Icclmicnl agriculture 
than with economic objects and their membership ^vas mainly drawn from the large 
landowning class When in t 8<)^ the Cluimbers of Agriculture were founded, tliese 
independent associations which had been subject to a certain measure of State super¬ 
vision were dissolved. 

In the me«intime a whole seiics of other agricultural organisations had appcar<Ml 
in consequence of the process of differentiation of social conditions which went on in 
the country during the course of the 10th century Thus in iShz the (>cniian peasant 
faniici associations (Deutsche Bauemvereine) were fonned ThcvSe in igoo were amal¬ 
gamated into the Fedeiation of German peasant farmer associations (Veremi^unEt 
Deutschen Baueynvereine). The object of these associations is to mainiain a peasant 
or family farming class attached to the soil, to promote co-o}X‘iation, etc In 1885 
the (kjrinan Peasant Fanners' Union (Deutscher Baxternbund) w'as fonned The ijitcntion 
was to group all fanners in this Union but on the found«if ion of the Fanners’ Union (Bxmd 
der Landxvirte) in 189-j it became absorbed into that bodv This Union, which up to 
the time of the world war was of steadily increasing importance, was in favom of the 
policy of protection of agriculture by tariiTs On the other hand the Deutsche Baitevu- 
scAa//fonned in 1909 out of the (>ennan Settlers’ Union (Deutscher 4 usiedlerhund), adop¬ 
ted free tmde principles In 1886 the Gennan Society of Agriculture (Dcxitschc I audixnrt- 
bchaftliche Gesellschaft) was founded on the model of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Kngland. After the war the German Agricultural Union (Deutscher Landbuud) 
was fonned in 191Q as an unofficial association of agriculture, and in 1921 it was amal¬ 
gamated with the Bxend der Landwirte, the new organ is ition being entitled the Agricul¬ 
tural Union of the Reich ^Reichslandbund). 

All these independently fonned associatioiis, as also the Chambers of Agriculture 
established by legislation and the voluntary union of the official agricultural orga¬ 
nisations, i;/:, the Gennan Council of Agriculture {Deutscher Landivirtschaiisrat), 
fomided in 1872, do much admirable woik, Imt it would appear that the administration 
expenses are not always in propoition to the activities accomplished, many expenses 
are incurred which have no direct relation to the interests of agriculture. In almost 
all these organisations there is little, if any, rationalisation of work, and the financial 
charges entailed upon the agricultural population are too heavy. The agricultural 
co-operative societies and their Central Union employ 17 million marks annually, the 
Reichslandbund 10 millions, the peasant farmers’ associations 4 millions, the Deutsche 
Bauernschaff one million marks, and the other voluntary agricultural associations 
cost another 8 million. Thus the total cost is 40 million. The CVennan Cliambers of 
Agriculture in addition cost iq million marks yearly. It is the view of the writer 
that here, as everywhere else, cbnsidefable economies ought to be effected. In the 
Prussian Chambers of Agriculture alone about two million marks or 16 per cent, of 
the total expenditure could be saved by a rationalisation of administrative methods. 
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Ill the non-ofl 5 cial vocational representation of agriculture, the strength of the 
organistitions is often uselessly dissipated to the prejudice of fanning interests. These 
bodies ought, so fat as possible, to be simplified and amalgamated, and the costs of 
their working should be reduced. On the other luiiid the Chambers of Agriculture aLso 
stand in need of reform. They must bt‘ brought into a closer contact with the members 
of the fanning profession, and the electorate so modified as to make it possible for mem¬ 
bership of the Chambers to be open also to farmworkers. Since the existing agricul- 
tiual organisations are not, for the reasons stated, tilways adequafe to the work that 
has to be accomplished, the author proposes to lestoie the former Farmers* Union 
{Bund der Landwirte) apart however from its earlier errors of judgment. 

Th^ oulhor's presentation of the theme is throughout characterised by a certain 
objectivity ; he has a thorough acquaintance with his subject and writes with great 
frankness and sincerity. As he jtghlly observes, ‘'It is essential that th? criticism now 
made be unsparing, othemdse it fails of effect and is afraid of its owm courage. When 
it is based on objective grounds, then it cannot be out of place and must wdn respect." 

The procedure followed by the author, which is to establish connection betw^een 
tlie growth of the \'orational representation of agricult urc‘ and the historical jx^sition 
of agriculture at any given time, makes this enquiry one of high documentary ^'a1uc and 
at the same lime is pnx)f of the author’s profound acquaintance with the scientific prin¬ 
ciples of modem historical research]. 
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CREDIT 

Credit Conditions and the Indebtedness of Agriculture in Central and 

Eastern European Countries. 

Introduction. 

In considering the development of the need of credit for agriculture, it will 
be observed that it has increased considerablj’^ in recent years, partly on account 
of reasons which go back to facts that arose during the war period, partly on 
account of the new necessities of the present situation. Amongst the first must 
be placed above all the destruction and devastation caused b^^ the war, which 
were very serious in certain regions and have not yet been completely repaired. 
During the war, it is well to remember, damage was done not only to rural build¬ 
ings, to roads, to bridges, to embankments, and to live and dead stock, but 
also to the land itself, trenches being dug and defence, siege and approach works 
constructed; the surface of the ground was torn up over a greater or less area and 
to var3dng depths; the forests, the reserves of wood, the plantations of fruit 
trees were destroyed systematically" or as a result of bombardment or of the ne¬ 
cessities of defence; the herbaceous and w"oody crops of various kinds were also 
destroyed. Enormous sums were required to restore the land to a state of regular 
cultivation and to replace buildings, drainage and irrigation works and live and 
dead stock. 

Another fact which has given rise to considerable need for credit is the radical 
transformation in the distribution of rural property which has taken place as a 
result of the agrarian reform in the countries with which we are dealing. By 
this reform a great number of small landowners has been created and they 
required credit for the payment of the expropriation indemnities and for the ex¬ 
penses of farming the lands and of making improvenieuts. 

To the second group of facts which have helped to increase the demand for 
credit belong the widespread and gradual process of the specialisation and 
industrialisation of crops, the ever wider application of the principles of agri¬ 
cultural chemistry and agricultural mechanics, the electrification of the country 
districts and, in general, the more scientific organisation and equipment of the 
farms* ^ 

When the world economic crisis, which is essentially agricultural, occurred, 
the problem became even more complex, owing to the fact that to the demand 
for capital for the reasons indicated above was added the demand for means to 
meet the new difficulties and necessities and, in particular, to carry out the trans¬ 
formations and adaptations rendered necessary by the new level of prices and to 
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organise'the most remunerative methods of marketing the products. a 

new series of credit needs has thus arisen connected with the financing of sales 
and the construction of elevators, warehouses, cold stores, etc. Thus to the 
demand for credit in support of the process of production has been added the 
demand for credit in support of the process of distribution, which formerly gave 
rise to less anxiety. 

Now agriculture in many countries has not had, in recent years, the sums 
of which it had need, fiistly because ol the inadequacy of the means at the 
disposal of the vState, and secondly because private capital generally avoids agri¬ 
cultural investments, which only give modest returns. 

The situation of the Central and Eastern European countries is particularly 
delicate and difficult. Essentially agricultural countnes, deriving mninly from 
agriculture the means of existence, they have felt very seriously the effects of the 
crisis. The fall of prices has reduced the profit-earning capacity of the farms 
to a very low level and has often resulted in loss. To give some examples 
according to the statistics published by the rural economy institutes of the respec¬ 
tive countries, in Poland the net reiurn (that is, the gross return less the farm 
expenses) has fallen from 103.70 zlotys per hectare (2.70 per cent* of the total 
capital invested) in 1929-30 to 26.96 zlotys per hectare (0.61 per cent, of the 
capital invested) in 1930-31; m Rumania the net return per hectare has fallen 
from 2,739.30 lei (425 per cent, of the capital invested) m 1929-30 to 830.45 
(1.90 per cent, of the capital invested) 111 1930-31. The decline in the foreign 
trade of the same countiics, of the exports of which agricultural products form 
the bulk, has brought about a general depression. The crisi.s of the markets 
and of consumption, by rendering sale difficult, has resulted in the formation 
of large stocks of goods which it is difficult to liquidate. 

As a consequence of the want of balance between receijits and expenditure^ 
the indebtedness of the farmers has seriously increased. The figures relating 
to indebtedness, which we shall give in detail for each country, are impressive 
and form, so to speak, the most significant expiession of the unfavourable con¬ 
ditions of these countries. From the available statistics it results that there 
was a decrease in rural indebtedness during the war and immediately afterwards; 
this decrease was due to the fact that at that time there were fewer demands 
for loans and to the fact that the debtors took advantage of the depreciation to 
free themselves fiom the charges they had assumed Afterwards, during the 
phase of deflation and stabilisation, agriculture particularly felt the effects of 
them and indebtedness began again. In 1925-26 a new period of price fluctuation 
started. For agriculture, in particular, it must be recalled that the crops, 
once the serious post-war depression had been overcome, have increased since 
1925, causing severe congestion on the world market and a fall in the price-curve, 
which was particularly marked in xgso arid 1931. With this contraction in the 
farmers' returns, the rigidity of certain items in the cost of production (wages, 
taxes, social charges, maintenance expenses and amortisation of buildings and 
dead stock) contrasts. 

If, on the other hand, we examine the composition of the indebtedness, 
we find that that part of the debts which was contracted during the phase of 
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high prices is a heavy burden, on account of the instalments of amortisation and 
the rates of interest, on the farm budgets; another part of the debts, a not 
inconsiderable part, was contracted for purposes of consumption or, in any 
case, for unproductive purposes; in both these cases, in present circum¬ 
stances, the repayment of the loans is highly problematical, though for diiBEer- 
ent reasons. 

As to the rates of interest, a distinction must be made between loans ob¬ 
tained in the field of organised credit and loans obtained on the open market. 
In the first case either owing to the spontaneous initiative of the banks, or to 
the intervention of the public authorities, may be noted a mitigation of the rates 
which, however, remain out of proportion to the present returns from farms, 
and this contributes to aggravate the burden of their debts. In the case of 
loans obtained on the open market, on the contrary, the price of money remains, 
in general, very high and often it is usurious in character. This is all the more 
the case when there is a scarcity of capital in the banks and the borrowers are 
compelled to have recourse to private individuals to obtain the funds of which 
they have need. The debts to private persons, being ordinarily contracted 
on very onerous terms, without the possibility of control which exists in the 
case of organised credit, represent the form of indebtedness which gives rise to 
most anxiety. 

The co-operative organisations collaborate very effectively against usur>\ 
In speaking of these organisations it must also be noted that there is a growing 
tendency on the part of credit institutions to rely upon them for the distribu¬ 
tion of loans. Taking the view that agricultural credit business carried on 
through the medium of co-operative societies is more certain to attain the 
pur|)oses for which it is intended, the banks tend more and more to 
establish close collaboration with these organisations. The number of loans 
granted through the medium of co-operative societies, in fact, is everywhere 
increasing. 

However it may be, the problem of indebtedness and of the conversion 
of onerous debts, is receiving much attention in the coimtries in question. 
Several measures, as we shall see later, have been adopted in recent-years for 
the purpose in the different cases, of the compulsory conversion of debts, that 
is the reduction, by force of law, of the interest and often even' of the amount 
of the loans,* of the suspension of forced sales, of the imposition of minimum 
prices in the sales of expropriated property, etc. But these radical measures 
have generally had results contrary to what was hoped from them, since they 
place the financial institution in the position of being unable to meet their 
engagements to their depositors and to those who have supplied money to 
them. A state of almost complete inactivity on the part of the banks has. 
resulted, as they have thus been compelled, sometimes, to interrupt or to limit 
the conclusion of new operations, just at the moment when the farmers had 
most need of being helped. The regrettable consequences of this form of public 
intervention, however justified it may be by the force of circumstances, have 
shown the desirability of having recourse rather to measures which respect con¬ 
tractual obligation, and protect thi debtors without too greatly sacrifying the 
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creditors, such as the repayment of loans by instalments, contribution by 
the State to the payment of interest, etc. 

In dealing with agricultural credit conditions in Central and Eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries, special note must be made of the necessity which they feel, 
as results from recent inquiries conducted by experts in the subject (i), of a 
greater development of medium-term credit. 

To satisfy the requirements of these countries, two forms of credit of this 
kind are contemplated. The first would include the loans necessary for the 
purchase of chemical fertilisers, of selected seeds and of various agricultural 
requisites, loans for the fattening of live stock, for paying the wages of labour, etc. 
These are the expenses which, all of them, frequently compel the farmer to 
sell his products at an unfavourable moment and, in particular, immediately 
after the harvest. This kind of credit, to be granted for a period not shorter 
than 9 months nor longer than i8 months, would contribute not only towards 
improving the situation of the grain market, but also to increasing the purchasing 
power of the rural producing classes, by increasing the returns they obtain from 
the sale of their products. 

The second form of medium-term credit contemplated would include loans 
for agricultural and land improvements, to be granted for a period not longer, 
in principle, than five years. They should be intended essentially for: 

{a) the purchase of dead stock; 

{h) the purchase of live stock, particularly breeding stock; 

(c) the repair, conditioning and enlargement of buildings and, in general, 
any improvement capable of rapid amortisation; 

{d) to the improvement of pools, vineyards, market gardens, apiaries, etc. 
(c) the clearing of lands; 

(/) the carrying out of certain agrarian operations, such as the consol¬ 
idation of scattered parcels, etc.; 

(g) the conversion of onerous debts contracted apart from credit in¬ 
stitutions. 

As may be seen, the greater part of these loans is intended for improvement 
of farm equipment and for rationalising the working and, in fact, for effecting 
a more economic organisation of the undertaking. 

Now, in the majority of the countries in question, the farmers, not being 
able to obtain medium-term credit for the purposes above indicated, have had 
to have recourse to short-term credit and, not being in a position to meet their 
engagements within the period fixed, have often found themselves compelled 
to contract new loans at exorbitant rates of interest, and this has rendered their 
situation extremely precarious. We may add that, precisely in the present 
phase, it is frequently indispensable to make investments of capital which, like 
changes of crops cultivated and conversions of debts contracted at onerous rates, 
resolve themselves into decrease in the working expenses, thereby allowing the 
farmer to meet the fall in the prices of products. 


(i) Meeting of experts of the centre and south-east of Europe. Warsaw, November 1930. Mem¬ 
orandum on the subject of medium-term agricultural credit. 
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While medium-term credit is not used or at any rate is not very frequent 
in certain of the countries considered, long-term credit is not alwa3rs easy to 
obtain, partly on account of the absence or defectiveness of legislation relating 
to mortgages and foreclosures, and to the want of a system of land registers and 
of guarantees firmly established. In this case also the farmers are obliged to 
have recourse to various forms of short-term loans, which have to be renewed 
during a long period and are granted at very higk rates of interest, which appre¬ 
ciably increase the cost of production. 

But, independently of the technical or juridical defects of the organisation 
of agricultural credit and of the working, sometimes very cumbrous and costly, 
of the banks, the essential and most urgent question, at the present time, is that 
of capital, which is not available to the extent required in order to.finance either 
the production or the marketing and export of products. 

In the most authoritative international circles, on the other hand, agreement 
has been reached, after numerous discussions, on the following conclusions: 
(a) that the scarcity of capital presents a serious obstacle to the development of com¬ 
mercial relations between the industrial and the agricultural countries and that 
it constitutes one of the principal factors which prevent farmers from changing 
the crops they cultivate by giving up the cultivation of those crops of which the 
production is at present too abundant and adopting those crops of which the 
consumption tends to increase; (i) that all measures which tend to raise the stand¬ 
ard of life in those European countries where it is at present relatively low neces¬ 
sarily contribute towards increasing in those countries the demand for the more 
valuable forms of agricultural produce, such as meat, milk, fruit, etc.; (c) that the 
granting of credits, more particularly in the countries where the rates of interest 
are abnormally high, would contribute, on the one hand, towards altering produc¬ 
tion, and on the other hand, towards bringing about an increase in consumption, 
two conditions equally necessary for the general improvement of the situation 
of agriculture; {d) that these measures would result in increasing the purchasing 
power of the rural populations and, in particular their demand for industrial 
products. . . . 

Now, having noted, in regard to the majority of the countries with which 
the present report deals, the imx:)ossibility of an adequate national solution of 
the problem of credit, which requires means with which, at present, they are 
not provided, the idea of an international solution has become generall3’' accepted, 
that is, the idea of concerted collective action for the purpose of ensuring the 
passage of money from the states which possess it to those which do not possess 
it. Two proposals for carrying out this programme have been put forward, the 
one on the initiative of the League of Nations, which contemplates the formation 
of an International Agricultural Mortgage Credit Company for carrying on medium 
term and long-term credit business, the other, on the initiative of the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture, which contemplates the formation of an Interna¬ 
tional Agricultural Short-Term Credit Bank. The first of these proposals is 
intended principally to facilitate the conversion of onerous debts and thus to 
relieve the burdens which weigh upon agricultural production ; the second is 
intended mainly to facilitate the marketing of agricultural products and to maintain 
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the prices. Both objects are of fundamental importance for the Central and 
Eastern European countries, as results from the detailed examination which 
we shall now make of their credit conditions. 


Austria. 

In Austria the institutions which supply credit to agriculture may be divided 
into two groups, those wliich supply personal credit and those which supply mort¬ 
gage credit (i). 

Personal credit, particularly for peasants, is supplied mainly by the Raiffeisen 
banks, which numbered 1,791 in January 1933. The local savings banks also 
grant loans on personal security to farmers, but the institutions formed and organ¬ 
ised expressly to satisfy this demand are the Raiffeisen banks. They exist in 
almost all communes and grant short term loans to facilitate the working and 
management of the members* farms, taking account, on the one hand, of their 
actual needs and, on the other hand, of the degree of safety which the operation 
in question presents. The necessary capital for this purpose is obtained - on the 
basis of the unlimited liability of the members - mainly by the acceptance of 
savings deposits from members and other persons. 

Agricultural mortgage credit business is done by three types of institution : 

(1) The provincial mortgage institutions {Landeshypothekenanstalten), the 
function of which is to prbcure long term credit for agriculture without endeav¬ 
ouring to make any profit on the business ; these are public institutions guaran¬ 
teed by the province; 

(2) Joint stock banks and private banks, which in granting loans endeav¬ 
our also to make a profit; 

(3) Eocal savings banks, which make loans for short and medium periods 
on mortgage security but only for the purpose of finding a safe and lucrative in¬ 
vestment for their deposits. 

The difference between these three types of institution is not, in practice, 
very great as owing to the competition their rates of interest are maintained al¬ 
most at the same level; but the Landeshypoihekenanstalten endeavour to keep 
the rate of interest as low as possible, and thus indirectly compel similar institu¬ 
tions to adopt the same policy. The only practical distinction which there is occa¬ 
sion to make is that certain of these institutions are authorised to grant loans 
for long periods by means of the issue of bonds, bearing a relatively low interest 
and redeemable by annual instalments according to a special plan of amortisation, 
whilst others only grant short-term mortgage loans, the repayment of which can 
be demanded. 

The institutions authorised, to issue bonds are the Landeshypothekenansialten, 
certain joint stock banks and certain savings banks. But in practice the insti¬ 
tutions which issue land bonds are at present the seven Landeshypotheken- 
anstalten and the Osterreichische Kreditanstalt fUr Handel und Gewerbe, 

(i) Pr, F. J. SEisFRiED : Die Kreditlage der I^ndwirtschc^ft Ostetreicbs. Agrarverlag, Wien, 193*. 
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Agrictiltural credit business is now also done by the Zentralsparkasse der 
Gemeinde Wien. 

The business carried on in favour of the farmers, in 1930 and 1931, by the 
Landes-Hypothekenanstalt fiir Niederdsterreich, which may be regarded as t37pical 
of this class of institution, was as follows: 


Number 
of loans 

Percentage 
of total number | 

Classes of borrowers 

Amount of loans 
(Schillings) 

Percentage 
of total amount 

*930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

*93* 

1930 

193* 

2,184 

2 . 33 f> 

18.6 

17.9 

Kleinhdusler (i) . . . . 

4 » 593 . 35 « 

4,901,250 

7-4 

7.0 

3»252 

3,868 

44-7 

45.2 

Farms. 

29*345.950 

33.454.050 

47-3 

47-5 

690 

741 

5.9 

5-7 

Undertakings of mixed 









character,. 

5,961,700 

6,399,600 

9.6 

9.1 

113 

132 

I.O 

1.0 

[ Separate agricultural 









lands. 

386,700 

484,900 

0.6 

0.7 

32 

33 

03 

0.3 

Large properties . . . 

2,793,000 

3,428,000 

4*5 

4.0 

8,271 

9.104 

70*5 

70.1 


43,080,700 

48,667,800 

69.4 

69 2 


(i) Workers occupying small plots of land with a cottage. 


From this table it api)ears that the agricultural loans continued to increase ; 
they were, in fact, one eleventh larger in number in 1931 than in 1930 and one 
ninth larger in amount, 

A study of the loans granted in 1931 to individuals by the Landes-Hypothe- 
kenansialt fur Niederdsietreich shows that they were given for the following pur¬ 
poses : Conversions of short-term loans into long-term loans represent 38 per cent, 
of the total amount of the loans ; three tenths of the total amount were given 
for investments and improvements (construction and repair of buildings, indus¬ 
trial installations, drainage and irrigation works, planting of vineyards, etc.) ; 
payment of the purchase price of lands, providing for children or setting them 
up in business, payment of shares of property inherited account for a little more 
than one fifth of the total; the remainder is partly accounted for by loans for the 
purchase of live and dead stock, the supply of feeding-stuffs, seeds, chemical 
fertilisers, agricultural, industrial and commercial installations. 

The rates of interest on agricultural loans in general, although appreciably 
lower than during the period of inflation, are still more than double what they 
were before the war. The Landes-Hypothekenanstalt jur Niederdsietreich charged 
at the end of 1931 on loans granted by it interest at rates ranging from 7.68 to 
12 per cent., including the expenses of management and the refund of the tax on 
the interest. The rate charged by the local savings bank wa$, between 8 and 
9 ¥2 cent. In consequence of the recent reduction of the rate of discount of 
the National Bank, the rates of interest on mortgage loans have also been revised. 
They have been fixed at 7 per cent, for long term mortgage loans and at 6 % per 
cent, for loans for repairs, but these litter are only granted to a small extent. The 
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Raiffeisen banks^ in recent years, have charged, on the average, the following 
rates of interest: 


At the end of 

1925 . 

.... 12.3 

per cent, 

)» 

)) 

1926. 

.... 10.2 

)) 

)) 

» 

1927. 

.... 9.3 

» 

)) 

» 

1928. 

.... 8.7 

)) 

» » 

1929 . 

.... 8.6 

» 

» 

» 

1930. 

.... 7.9 

» 

)) 

)) 

1931 . 

.... 9.03 



The effects of the reduction of the rate of discount of the National Bank 
cannot yet be determined. 

The rates of interest indicated are, doubtless, out of proportion to the returns 
from the farms and added to the taxes and the social charges render their situation 
very precarious. If account is taken, on the other hand, of the situation of the 
money market, there is no ground tor anticipating a reduction of the rates of 
interest in the near future. 

As in other countries with which we deal in this report, the indebtedness of 
the farmers in Austria has been increasing in recent years, as a result both of 
general causes and o^ special causes. According to the statistics of agricultural 
accountancy compiled by the Landes-Landwirtschaftskammer, the indebtedness 
per hectare of cultivated land for peasant farms in Lower Austria was on the 
average : 


On I 

January 

1925. 

.... 8.37 schillings 

» 

)) 

192b. 

.... 58.10 

» 

» 

» 

1927. 

.... 58.19 

» 

)) 

» 

19.28. 

.... 106 31 

» 

» 

» 

1929. 

.... 121.88 

» 

)) 

» 

1930. 

.... 129.87 

» 

)) 

» 

1931. 

.... 128.47 

)> 


Statistics for 1932 are not yet available, but it may be estimated that on 
I January 1932 the indebtedness per hectare amounted to 139.23 schillings. 

If to these figures are added the statistics compiled by the Accountancy 
Offices of the other States of the Confederation, it may be calculated that for 
peasant farms in the whole of Austria the average indebtedness was 91*43 
schillings on i January 1927 ; 120.69 schillings on i January 1928 ; 143.20 schil¬ 
lings on I January 1929 ; 179.30 schillings on i January 1930 and 189.40 schillings 
on I January 1931. Allowing the same percentage of indebtedness per hectare 
for large estates, we arrive at a total indebtedness for the whole country of 900 
millions of schillings on i Januar}*- 1928, thus distributed : Mortgage debts, 315 
millions ; other debts for fixed investments, 450 millions ; current farming debts, 
135 millions. In the years 1929, 1930 and 1931 the total indebtedness of agri¬ 
culture in Austria amounted respectively to 1,075 millions, 1,344 millions, and 
1,419 millions of schillings. 
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The indebtedness may also be calculated from the loans granted by credit 
institutions ; for the types of institution mentioned an aggregate figure is obtained 
of about 614 millions of schillings at the end of 1928, a figure which is lower by 
236 millions than that calculated by the previous method. 

Neither of these two methods of estimating the indebtedness enables us to 
arrive at precise results, but only at rough approximations. It is interesting, 
however, to note the difference in the indebtedness of different types of farm cal¬ 
culated for the whole of K\\stxiQ,hy th^Niederdstcrreichische Landes-Landwirtschafts- 
kammer. The figures for 1930 and 1931 were as follow : 



Capital per hectare 

Debts I 5 er hectare 

Debts 


in Schillings 

in Schillings 

as percentages 


1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

\'inegrowiug holdings . . 
Holdings on which vine- 

8,101.29 

8,920.87 

33740 

473-97 

4.2 

5-3 

growing is combined 
with other forms of 







agriculture. 

4,304.48 

4,265.91 

157.1<) 

222.84 

3-7 

52 

Grain-growing holdings . 
Grain-growing and grazing 

3,068.65 

.S,i 99 .- 4 b 

235.70 

252.32 

7-7 

7.9 

holdings. 

Holdings on which forestry 

2.73719 

2,538.90 

205.59 

199.48 

7.5 

7.8 

is combined with agri¬ 
culture . 

1,590.66 

1,484.00 

126.10 

138.20 

7-9 

9-3 

Grazing holdings .... 

2,028.22 

2,958.52 

25313 

331.38 

9.6 

11,2 

Forestry holdings .... 

952.92 

1.080.55 

57.. 

81.80 

5.9 

7.6 


Amongst the causes of indebtedness one of the most frequent in the past 
was the construction or repair of buildings; next came debts incurred in connec¬ 
tion with the payment of the purchase price of lands or of the shares of inherited 
property; other causes, such as land improvement, works for intensifying the 
farming, working expenses, had diminished in importance. With the difficulties 
resulting, at one time, from the stabilisation of the currency, and afterwards from 
the agricultural crisis, new causes of indebtedness arose. In consequence of these 
two facts, the peasants, who form the majorit}^ of the farmers, contracted debts 
for purposes of consumption. 

The net return, as a percentage of the capital invested in the holding, not 
including the interest on capital, declined, in fact, from 4.41 in 1927-28 (397 hold¬ 
ings studied), to 2.93 in 1928-29 (743 holdings), to 2.51 in 1929-30 (896 holdings) 
to 1.38 in 1930-31 (922 holdings) and to -0.40 in 1931-32 {922 holdings). The 
return, including interest on capital and allowing an equitable rate of interest, 
5.per cent., is negative, that is, it represents a loss which increased from 0.59 per 
cent, in 1927-28 to 2.07 in 1928-29, to 2.49 in 1929-30 to 3.62 in 1930-31 and to 
5.40 in 1931-32. 

The very small returns or annual losses continually increased the deniands 
for credit. The indebtedness accordingly came to be formed principally by loans 
for unproductive or only slightly productive purposes. To the latter belong, for 
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example, the loans referred to for the construction and repair of buildings, loans 
which require a long period of amortisation and do not pay the cost of the money. 
The comparison between the cost of the money and what is derived from its use, is 
precisely what indicates the gravity of the situation, since it makes it possible to 
determine whether the capital is economically invested or not. Now, studying 
the formation of the indebtedness it can be seen that the new debts were contract¬ 
ed, to a large extent, without a productive purpose; they represent, therefore, 
a lasting burden, difficult to reduce. The numerous conversions of short-term 
debts into long-term debts reveal the embarassment of the rural classes However 
it may be, whether the debts were contracted for temporary necessities or with 
a view to improving the working of the farm, it is the fact that the returns do 
not now suffice to pay the interest and the instalments of amortisation. The 
indebtedness thus increased will only be slowly reduced by the future returns of 
the farms. The crisis of capital and the crisis of earning capacity have together 
brought about the present serious crisis of credit in agriculture. 

Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian system of agricultural credit is centred mainly in the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank of Bulgaria, a State institution, established by the J^aw 0^31 December 
1903, which had at its disposal on i January 1933 owned capital amounting to 
about 802 millions of levas and deposits amounting to 5,374 millions of levas. 
It supplies credit both fox short and long terms, both directly and through the 
medium of co-operative societies, on which the whole agricultural organisation 
of the country is based. 

Short-term credit takes two forms: (i) loans on the security of promissory 
notes; (2) loans on the pledge of movable property (warrants). 

The first form is intended to satisfy temporary and occasional needs, such as 
the extinction of small debts, the maintenance of the family, the purchase of 
seeds or implements, the payment of harvest expenses, etc. In conformity 
with the law, loans on the security of promissory notes, without sureties, are 
granted to heads of families up to 5,000 levas, and with sureties, up to 20,000 
levas. Such loans are for periods ranging from i to 12 months. The grant of 
these loans is conditioned by the solvency of the debtor and of his sureties, as 
well as by their moral qualities, which are almost as important as the object for 
which the loan is granted. 

The loans on pledge, though classed amongst short-term loans, are by their 
nature medium-term loans. They are in fact repayable in one, two or three 
years and are granted for the more important purchases of machines and ploughing 
sets, for the purchase of draught animals and breeding stock; for the purchase 
of seeds and feeding stuffs in large quantities, etc. This kind of loan is granted 
up to 20,000 levas, with or without sureties. But this limit, according to the 
object for which the loan is asked and according to the position of the debtor 
~ as owner of movable or fixed property - and the value of the products and 
stock pledged, may be extended to 50,000, 100,000, 200,000, 300,000 levas or 
even more. The loans in question are usually granted on the pledge of all the 
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movable property of the borrower and may amount at most to 8o per cent, of 
the value of the property pledged. 

The loans on pledge represent the form most widely used; they are parti* 
cularly encouraged, for they form a relatively liquid investment, being more 
easily repaid on the due date. In 1931, as compared with loans on promissory 
notes to the amount of 789,224,000 levas loans on mortgage to the amount of 
387,862,000 levas and loans to the State, to the communes, etc., to the amount 
of 704,914,000 levas, the loans on pledge amounted to 1,410,692,000 levas. 

As to long-term credit, it is mortgage credit granted ordinarily for the pur¬ 
chase of lands, for agricultural buildings, for improvement works, for the con¬ 
version of loans obtained from other parties than the Bank. 

According to the law, these loans are only granted on the security of first mort¬ 
gages and their amount must not exceed half the estimated value of the property 
mortgaged. The mortgage last^ for a period var5dng from two to 50 years* 

Apart from the granting of the loans mentioned which the Bank advances 
directl3^ to the farmers, it helps the rural population, as we have already .stated,. 
through the medium of the agricultural co-operative societies. With these latter, 
the Bank transacts the following business: (i) It opens x^^^rsonal credits for 
them on agreements 1 ased on their capital and the liabilit3% limited or unlimited 
of their members; these credits are utilised in the form of overdrafts on current 
account on which interest is payable; (2) it grants them loans or opens current 
accounts guaranteed b^’ the jdedge of .securities, of live stock, of agricultural 
machines and ploughing sets, of agricirltural produce, raw and manufactured, 
of non-perishable goods, etc. 

The productive agricultural co-operative societies also obtain mortgage 
credit from the Bank. 

Side by side with the credit business of the Bank, co-operative credit business 
is done in the country, and the Bank tends to transfer short-term business 
entirely to the co-oj)erative societies. 

The Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria also makes advances to the State in the 
form of overdrafts. on which interest is payable. It subscribes to the loans 
issued by the State and makes advances, duly guaranteed, to the communes 
and departmental councils. The Bank, moreover, purchases, to the order and 
on the account of the farmers, machines, ploughing sets, live stock and seeds, 
and acquires, to save them from speculators, even a part of their j^roduction; 
it biiilds elevators, warehouses and other installations indispensable for carrying 
on the grain-trade on rational lines and for conducting warrant-credit business. 

The loans granted by the Bank and outstanding on i January 1933 amounted 
to a total sum of 5,317 million levas, this being an increase of 261 millions on the 
loans outstanding on i January 1932. The loans granted to co-operative societies ^ 
alone amounted to more than 1,665 million levas (i). 

(1) Dr. N. Sacaroff, Governor of the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria: ^’organisation du crMit agri- 
cole en Bulgane ct le r 61 e de la Banqiie Agricole de Bulgaiie dans la vie dconomlqne de cc pays. 
In L'Est Europem Agricole (Official organ of the Permanent Committee for Economic Studies of the 
Agricultural States of Central and Eastern Europe), No. 3, Paris, October 1932. — Do.; I/aclivite tco- 
nomique de la Banque Agricole de Bulgarie en 1932, No. 4, January 1933, 



The Bank gives credit to 1,626 agrictdtural Co-operative societies, which 
contain 232,187 members. Besides the funds obtained from the Bank, these 
societies have at their disposal their own funds, amounting to 771 million levas 
and deposits to the amount of 494 millions. The Bank granted to them, during 
the course of the past year, new credits to the amount of 157 million levas. 

The co-operative agricultural credit societies, for their part, advanced to 
their members, on the guarantee of 235,698 promissory notes, a total sum of 
959 million levas. 

The vine-growers’ co-operative societies, numbering 18, received credits 
amounting to 22 million levas. New credits amounting to 39 million levas were 
granted to 33 co-operative rose-growers’ societies. The Bank had also to intervene 
in 1932 in the production of cocoons, the price of which, under the influence of 
the world crisis and of the competition of Asiatic silk and artificial silk, had fallen 
considerably for two years, obliging the majority of the producers to give up 
silkworm-rearing. For these reasons the Bank bought 10,500 ounces of eggs, 
which it distributed amongst the silkworm-rearers. It possesses in 15 centres 
of production modern cocoon-drying establishments, with a capacity of 750,000 
kilogrammes. It has also aided the silkworm-rearers’ co-operative societies 
financially and technically in erecting their own drying establishments with a 
capacity of 695,000 cocoons. In 1932, the Bank bought almost the whole produc¬ 
tion of cocoons in the country at fixed prices and organised their drying and 
sale ; they paid to the producers on this account more than 35 million levas. 

Lastly, the Bank has helped the tobacco production of the country. On 
account of the disorganisation of the market, the prices fell appreciably and 
certain speculative dealers were even able to purchase raw tobacco at prices 
below the cost of production. To remedy this state of things, the Bank increased 
its support of the 22 tobacco-growers’ co-operative societies and decided to inter¬ 
vene on the market by directly purchasing the product at prices higher than 
those which had been previously given. In this way, it was able to improve the 
prices of tobacco, which showed, after its intervention, an increase of 15 to 20 per 
cent, or even more. During 1932, more than 5,000,000 kilogrammes of tobacco 
of the 1931 crop had been collected through the medium of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties or directly by the Bank. Of this quantity, the Bank purchased directly, 
at fixed prices, 450,000 kilogrammes, employing about 20 million levas in doing so. 
For the collection of tobacco of the 1931 crop by the co-operative societies, the 
Bank granted loans amounting to about 90 million levas, for the purpose of 
making advances to the producers on delivery of their tobacco as well as for 
other expenses of handling the tobacco. 

It will be seen, then, that the policy of the Bank is directed principally towards 
reinforcing the agricultural co-operative credit and productive societies, in order 
that they may organise first the production and then the sale of agricultural 
products, and, as required, undertake the distribution of short-term credit in the 
villages. 

In regard to the cost of the money, the Bank, in order to relieve the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies and the farmers, reduced the rate of interest 
during the first half of 1931, from 12 to 10 per cent, per annum for mortgage 
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loans and, on i April 1932, a further reduction was made to 9 per cent. For 
co-operative societies finding themselves in a difficult position owing to unsuc¬ 
cessful business, the rate was fixed at 7 per cent, with a period of ten years for 
repayment. In general, loans are granted at an interest 34*^0 1 per cent, above 
the interest paid to depositors. 

The extremely serious financial crisis which has taken place in the rural eco¬ 
nomy of the country in recent years, precisely at a moment when it was endeav¬ 
ouring to intensify cultivation, has prevented the Bank from doing a more 
active credit business. This business, which in the past had as its object the 
improvement of the rural economy of the country, the increase of the returns 
from it, and the carrying out of new undertakings of general utility, has had 
to be reduced, in certain districts, to the grant of pecuniary aid for the purpose 
of assuring the maintenance of rural properties and of extracting them from the 
bad position into which they had fallen. It suffices to note that more than 
60 per cent, of the agricultural landholders have been obliged to sell their pro¬ 
ducts at a price hardly sufficient to assure the subsistence of their families. The 
reduction of the farmers' returns renders it, on the other hand, difficult for them 
to repay the debts contracted in the past. This state of affairs constrained the 
Bank to look for means of relieving the indebted rural population. It is true 
that the rural landholders have not all been affected in the same measure by 
the crisis. The agricultural centres producing only cereals have suffered most, 
while the crisis was felt comparatively more lightly in the districts of intensive 
cultivation. The Bank has not failed to grant to a large number of farmers 
loans preferably intended for the repayment of debts contracted with private 
creditors on onerous terms, for the conversion of short-term debts into long-term 
debts, ,for the adaptation of production to the new requirements of the market, 
as well as for obtaining supplies of foodstuffs for the families of the borrowers 
and of feeding stuffs for their live stock. 

But the precarious situation of the farmer is not due to the obligations 
assumed towards the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, but rather to the debts 
contracted with usurers and private creditors. These debts, the conditions of 
which were extremely onerous, are such as completely to absorb the returns 
of the landholders and even to render it problematical whether they could 
continue to farm their lands. 

The position of indebtedness for the 750,000 agricultural holdings was as 
follows at the end of 1930. 


(1) Direct debts to the Agricultural Bank . . . 2,613,781,509 levas 

(2) Debts owed by co-operative societies to the 

Agricultural Bank.1,136,581,577 » 

(3) Direct debts to co-operative societies in re¬ 

spect of money advanced out of their own 

ftmds.. . . 494,986,241 » 

(4) Debts to individuals and to private banks, 

about . ;. 1,500,000,000 » 


Total agricultural indebtedness • . . 5,745,349,327 levas 
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The average debt per rural holding was thus 7,619 levas and per hectare of 
cultivated land about 1,511 levas. 

Since the end of 1930, the indebtedness, in consequence of the economic and 
commercial situation, has considerably increased, and it is at present estimated as 
being about 12,000 millions of levas (i). 

The State has not remained indifferent to the situation of the indebted farmers 
and by the Taw of 16 April 1932 (2) it suspended up to i December 1932 the 
levying of distress on landholders occui)ying not more than 25 hectares in respect 
of debts contracted prior to i January 1931 and not exceeding 200,000 levas, 
plus the amount of debts, if there are any such, contracted for the purchase of 
implements, up to 25,000 levas. 

The credit situation remains always very critical because, on the one hand, 
as we have seen, there is a vast number of heavily indebted farmers and, on the 
other hand, the capital at the disposal of agriculture is far from even the minimum 
required. 

According to recent inquiries, the programme for the improvement of Bul¬ 
garian agriculture would include, amongst other matters: (i) The carrjung out 
of important works, such as irrigation, drainage, etc. ; (2) the improvement of 
the quality of tobacco ; (3) the intensification of the cultivation of certain indus¬ 
trial plants, such as hemp, flax, colza, etc. ; (4) the increase of the cultivation of 
fruit trees, vines and vegetables, so as to be able to compete on foreign markets 
by reason of the quality and prices of the products ; (5) the increase in the culti¬ 
vation of forage crops for the same purpose ; (6) a greater extension of agricultural 
industry (hemp, flax, preserved vegetables, preserved fruit, etc.). 

It is considered advisable that the farmers should more and more organise 
their farms on the lines indicated, by transforming them and cultivating new 
crops more adapted to the requirements of the market. To attain the results 
contemplated funds are necessary, and these at present are wanting. The State 
no longer has at its disposal financial resources which would enable it to develop 
the country by great irrigation and drainage works. These resources must, 
therefore, come from outside, in the form of loans, and, in order to facilitate 
repayment, in the form of long-term loans. 


CZECHOS1.OVAKIA. 

In Czechoslovakia the organisation of agricultural credit comprises several 
types of institution, the most important of which is represented by the co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies. In fact, out of 8,543 financial institutions in the country 
on I January 1931, 7,409 were co-operative credit societies, thus classified : 4.269 
Raiffeisen co-operative societies (known as Kampelicky societies), 1,968 Schulze- 
Delitzsch loan banks and 1,172 other co-operative credit societies. 

(1) T. C. Rai^, M. C. : Economic Conditions in Bnlgaria (Dated April, 1932). Department of 
Overseas Trade. No. 517. Eondon, 1932. 

(2) Textes l^gislatifs published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 1932 Series, No. 12, 
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The Kampelicky societies grant to their members, who are small farmers and 
small industrial workers in the villages, loans in cash for working capital, intended 
for the purchase of seeds, of fertilisers, of live stock, for the electrification of the 
country, for the payment of the property tax, etc. These loans are given on 
agreements for periods up to two years, which may be prolonged up to four >ears. 
For this purpose the societies employ a part of their deposits which, at the date 
mentioned, amounted to 5,246 millions of Czechoslovak crowns. These co-oper¬ 
ative societies suppl^^ particularly circulating capital, but they are adapted 
to the needs of small and medium-sized farms, as they also grant loans for 
longer periods for the purchase of parcels of land for rounding off a property, 
for the construction of light buildings, for the execution of repairs and, generally, 
for all the lesser works of agricultural improvement (i). The operations of these 
banks are limited to a commune or to several adjoining parishes. The network 
of such banks is almost complete in Bohemia, in Moravia and in Silesia. The 
Schultze-Delitzsch loan banks and the district agricultural banks grant loans on 
bills for three to six months. The loans may be renewed for a period of three 
3’ears from the day on which repayment first became due. 

Credit for working capital, given on agreements or in the form of overdrafts, 
amounted on i January 1931 for the different classes of institutions which carried 
on such business, to 6,948 millions of crowns, of which 2,969 millions had been 
supplied by the Kampelicky societies. 

Apart from the forms of short-term credit above described, which are the 
most frequent, recourse is sometimes had to credit in the form of advances on 
the supplies of sugar-beet to the sugar-factories and of advances on the security 
of growing crops (Slovakia, Sub-carpathian Russia). The latter class form the 
so-called green credit; immediately delivery of the crop is made, these loans are 
liquidated. Only exceptionally are they prolonged. 

Short-term credit is also supplied to farmers in the form of goods, such as 
fertilisers, seeds, implements, etc., by the co-operative stores. These loans are 
liquidated, as a general rule, after the harvest by the delivery of products to the 
co-operative society; but, as these credits would immobilise a large part of the 
circulating capital c)f the co-operative societies, the societies draw bills on the 
different debtors. The bill bears the signature of the debtor of the co-operative 
society as the drawee, and that of the co-operative society as the drawer; it is 
issued to the order of the drawer, or in favour of the Central Purchasing Asso¬ 
ciation of the co-operative societies ; endorsement by the last-named makes it' 
possible to discount the bill at the Bank of issue. This Bank, in accordance 
with Article 14 of the agreement between the Government and the Ndrodni Banka 
Ceskoslovenska and, on condition that the liquid assets of the Bank and the 
monetary interest of the State allow it, grants ** trade and production credit'' on 
bills for more than 92 days, but for not more than 182 da^^^s., These bills are 
accepted as security for loans at a rate which, in normal times, will be onl}^ i ^2 
per cent, above the rate of discount. By this system, the bills of the co-oper- 


(i) Dr. I<AmSL.\v F. DvOidLx : coop6:atiou agricolc tch^coslovaqvie. Union centrale des coop^ 

rati'^es agricoles. Prague, 1931. 
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alive societies have acquired the character of commercial bills and there has been 
opened to agriculture a source of credit on conditions adapted to the nature of 
agricultural undertakings. 

Medium-term credit, intended sj>ecially for the purchase of more costly ma¬ 
chines and plant, takes approximately the same forms as short-term credit, in 
so far as those forms admit of prolongation, that is, the form of loans renewable 
up to a period, for example, of four years or more, and even in the form of bills* 
A mediiim-lerm loan may also be granted in the form of an overdraft on current 
account, usually secured by a mortgage or by an inscription in the land register; 
such a loan is granted for a year and can be renewed. In Slovakia, co-operative 
credit societies gtant medium-term loans, the bills drawn being inscribed in the 
register of mortgages, ^ 

In addition to the organised credit for working capital, of which we have 
spoken, there is unorganised credit for working capital, granted to farnieis by 
private individuals, which is, in large part, a sort of credit between relations It 
is estimated that the credit of this kind lepiesents 15 or even .io per cent, otthe 
total amount of credit for working capital. It is particularly frequent in Slo¬ 
vakia and in Subcarpatliian Russia. 

I^astly, long-term agricultural credit is supplied in the form of mortgage 
credit either on the basis of the issue of bank bonds or as cash credit supplied by 
various institutions, which utilise for the purpose a part of the deposits entrusted 
to them. The nature of these deposits determines to what extent these institu¬ 
tions can invest their lesources in long-term loans. Now, as three fourths of 
their deposits consist of family savings, or the savings of undertakings, deposited 
for long terms, these institutions can, without couqTroniising their liquidness, 
employ a large proportion of their deposits in making long-term mortgage 
loans. 

Mortgage loans in the form of bonds are granted mainly by the provincial 
banks of issue, which are public banking institutions. We m 3 .y mention the 
Mortgage Bank of Bohemia (Prague), authorised to issue bonds up to a total 
amount of 20 millions of Czechoslovak crowns, the Zemskd Banka (Prague), which 
is of interest to agriculture on account of its issues of improvement bonds, the 
HypoUcni et Zemcdchkd Banka Moravskd (Mortgage and Agricultural Bank of 
Moravia), wliich is ])articular]y of interest to agriculture on account of its 
issues of mortgage bonds, for improvement loans and, in part, for loans for 
the electrification of the country districts ; in Silesia the Slezsky Pozemkov^ a 
Komundlni Uvcrnl Ustav (Communal and Land Credit Institution of Silesia), 
and the Zemskv Malorolnicky Fond Uvcrnl v Praze (Provincial Credit Fund for 
{Small Farmers, Prague) which was established to supply personal credit to 
small farmers in Bohemia, but also grants credit on favourable conditions to 
agricultural co-operative societies and to district agricultural banks, from which 
it receives deposits on current account. 

The mortgage banks have been obliged to adapt to present conditions the 
rules for determining the price of real property ; the price is no longer determined 
mechanically as ? multiple of the cadastral income, but by a strict valuation 
specially made in each case. For agricultural property, loans must not amount 
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to more than two thirds of the estimated value, not taking into account the value 
of the farm buildings. 

As to the rates of interest, it is the Kampelicky societies which make 
short-term loans to farmers at the lowest rates ; they usually charge interest at 
to 6 per cent. The rate charged by other co-operative credit societies for 
loans on agreements and of bills varies, on the average, in the western half of the 
State, between 6 and 7 per cent, and in the eastern half between 8 and 10 per cent. 
The district agricultural banks for the most part lend at between 6 and 7 per cent. 
The savings banks charge on mortgage loans interest at 6 to 6 I2 cent, and 
for short term credit in the form of bills, about 7 per cent. The provincial 
banking institutions lend at the following rates : the ]\Iortgage Bank of Bohemia, 
for loans on the securit}^ of agricultural land, 6 ^ per cent,; the Zemska Bank, 
for improvement loans, 6 J4 cent. ; the commercial banks, which only 
exceptionally do agricultural credit business, lend at about 10 per cent.; the 
Central vSocial Insurance Fund for Workers and the General Pensions Institute 
charge for mortgage loans on the security of first mortgages 5 to 6^ per cent. 

The problem of the indebtedness of the farmers deserves special attention. 
According to statistics publivshed by the State Office of Statistics, the total amount 
of the debts secured by mortgage on real property was, on i January 1930, in 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, 30,310,441,000 crowns as compared with 27,018- 
869,000 crowns at the beginning of 1929, an increase of 3,291,572,000 crowns. 
The total mortgage delffs (in millions of Czechoslovak crowns) affected: 


(I) 

Properties inscribed in the provincial 
registers. 

1 January 
1929 

1,306 

I January 
1930 

1.348 

Difference 

4 " 42 

(2) 

Properties mainly within urban 
boundaries. 

11,029 

12,419 

+ 

1.390 

( 3 ) 

Properties mainly in country districts 

I445I 

16,313 

+ 

1,862 

( 4 ) 

Mines . 

232 

230 

— 

2 


Total . . . 

27,018 

30,310 

+ 

3.292 


The figures relating to property situated mainly within urban boundaries in¬ 
cluded also debts secured by mortgage on agricultural properties in the towns and, 
on the other hand, the figures relating to property situated mainly in country 
districts includes also debts on the mortgage of properties urban in character 
{factories, hotels, etc.) The debts on the mortgage of properties urban in character 
but situated in the country are much larger in amount than the debts on agri¬ 
cultural properties situated in the towns. It is difficult to determine the amount 
of this excess. Account must also be taken of a certain not insignificant part 
of the debts which has already been paid off without the inscriptions having been 
removed from the registers of mortgages. The modification to be made in the 
figures for these two reasons is estimated by experts at from 7,000 to 8,000 
millions of crowns. 
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Adding to the amount of the debts on i January 1930 under items i and 2, 
which make a total of 17,661 millions of crowns, the increase for the years 1930, 
1931 and 1932, which amount to 5,700 millions of crowns, we obtain as the mortgage 
indebtedness on 31 December 1932, 23,361 millions of crowns which, after the 
deduction to be made as above indicated, becomes about 15,360 millions of 
crowns. 

In Slovakia and Subcarpathian Russia the new mortgage indebtedness in 
1929 was 700 million crowns, of which about 500 million, that is 70 per cent., 
affected farms. If wc assume the same percentage of increase as in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, we obtain, for agricultural properties, taking 10 per cent, 
as their share of the total mortgage debts, the sum of about 4,500 million Czecho¬ 
slovak crowns. Adding to this the annual increases of 1930,1931 and 1932 amount¬ 
ing to 1,500 millions we obtain, as the mortgage indebtedness on 31 December 
1932, 6,000 millions of crowns. If we take account, however, of the two corrections 
indicated above, it may be estimated that the mortgage indebtedness in Slovakia 
and Subcarpathian Russia was about 4,500 millions of crowns. 

It appears from what precedes that the indebtedness affecting agricultural 
property in Czechoslovakia was, on 31 December 1932, about 20,000 millions of 
crowns. Dividing this sum by the total area of agricultural and forest land, 
that is, arable land, including hop gardens, permanent meadows, vineyards, 
forests and gardens, it results that the average indebtedness per hectare is 1,700 
crowns. 

Moreover, the State Land Office, in connection with the carrying into effect 
of the agrarian reform, has granted to the farmers, notably in Slovakia and 
Subcarpathian Russia, land credit and credit for building purposes to the amount 
of 100 million crowns. The farmers who have obtained land as a result of 
the agrarian reform are, moreover, indebted to the State Land Office to the 
extent of about 700 million crowns in respect of payment for the lands assigned 
to them. 

Making the total of all the credits of which we have spoken, the following 
statement may be made of the total agricultural indebtedness for the whole 
of Czechoslovakia : 

(1) Mortgage indebtedness.about 20,000 million crowns 

(2) Organised credit. » 7,000 » » 

(3) Other credits. » 1,000 » » 

Total . . . about 28,000 million crowns 

In this total, unorganised credit is not included. 

The long continuance of the crisis has almost destroyed the profit-earning 
capacity of agriculture, has exhausted financial reserves and has caused the 
extraordinary indebtedness of the farmers above indicated. The disparity 
between the index of agricultural receipts and that of costs of production is 
very illuminating; the latter exceeded the former, at the beginning of 1932, 
by 57 per cent. The returns of the farmers have declined steadily since 1927. 
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In facts, the return per hectare, in Bohemia, for example, according to the 
calculations made by the State Institute of Rural Accountancy and Rural Eco¬ 
nomy—return representing the sum of the net profit of the undertaking and of 
the remuneration of the labour of the farmer and his family—amounted in 1925 
to 1,893 Czechoslovak crowns per hectare, in 1926 to 1,896 crowns, in 1927 to 
2,068 crowns, in 1928 to 1,843 crowns, in 1929 to 1,391 crowns, and in 1930 to 
996 crowns; in 1931 the fall in prices was even more marked. 

Nor is the capital market favourable. 

From Report No. 74 (December 1932) of the National Czechoslovak Bank 
it results that the demands for credit made to the financial institutions could, 
in November and the beginning of December 1932, only partially be satisfied, 
and Report No. 78 (April 1933) notes that the need of long-term credit remains 
considerable, but the money market cannot satisfy them. 

In this situation, energetic action was indispensable to alleviate the burden 
of interest to be paid and to facilitate the grant of further credits to ensure 
the continuance of production. In particular the necessity of helping the farmers 
overburdened with debts by a special grant of credit was recognised (i). 

To satisfy these requirements, a regulation of the rates of interest, on the 
basis of the Law of 2 March 1933, No. 44, and in accordance with the Govern¬ 
mental Decree of 23 March 1933, No. 52, has been adopted and carried out 
in virtue of an agreement which took place in the Advisory Committee on financ¬ 
ial and banking questions, and was embodied in the Government Order of 
12 April 1933, No. 59. The new regulation, which came into force on i May 
1933, fixes maximum rates of interest both on deposits and on loans, varying 
according to the province and the kinds of deposit or loan. 

A bill recently presented to the Chamber by the Government amends the 
rules relating to judicial distraint, by extending the principles in force in the 
western provinces (the so-called historic countries) also to Slovakia, where, 
in consequence of the system in force, a vast number of sales of real property 
and even of movable property, has taken place without any reserve price being 
fixed, and this, in present circumstances, might bring about the complete ruin 
of the debtors. According to the new bill, the minimum bid throughout the 
whole territory of the Republic in sales by auction must not be less, for mov¬ 
able property, than half, and for real property (houses and land), than two 
thirds of the estimated value. Only in certain regions, where particular con¬ 
ditions would require it, would the Government be authorised to fix the minimum 
bid for movable property also at two third's. 

These are the new principles of credit policy in Czechoslovakia, principles 
aiming at introducing a special financial system for agriculture, which would, 
through the renewed confidence of the depositors, tend to lower the rates of 
interest charged by the Banks, thus ensuring cheap credit for agriculture which 
would enable the economy of the farms to be brought back gradually to a state 
of equilibrium, : 

(1} BrdUx Prof. Ing. Vlap, : X^a criae agiicote ea Tch^coslovaquie, Soci^e d" Etudes a 4 *Expan- 

Balletia periodique, No, 85, X 4 ^, Jane ^932. 



Greece. 


Agricultural credit was almost unknown in Greece until 1915, except in the 
new provinces, where there existed an organisation that was incomplete and 
insufficient for the needs of agriculture. From 1915 to 1929, that is, before 
the establishment of the Agricultural Bank, the National Bank of Greece had 
been entrusted by the State, under an agreement signed on 6 December 1914 
and ratified by the Law of 20 February 1915, with the conduct of this form of 
credit business. But the development of Greek agricultural economy in recent 
years rendered necessary the establishment of an institution of which the special¬ 
ised services would be in a position to supply the new and manifold needs of the 
farmers. In particular the agrarian reform and the settlement of lefugees gave 
rise to a large number of small peasant farms, which it was necessary to equip 
and to support economically to enable the land to be farmed ; in addition, the 
extension of certain crops, especially tobacco, required large capital and constant 
assistance. 

The Agricultural Bank was established, as an indipendent institution of 
public utility, to supply this assistance, by means of an agreement between 
the State and the National Bank, ratified by Law No. 4,332, dated 27 June 1929, 
and amended by Law No. 4,454, dated 9 December 1929. Its objects are : 

(1) To grant loans for short, medium and long terms to farmers and to 
agricultural co-operative societies and in general, to invest its capital productively 
in agriculture; 

(2) To follow closely and to direct the work of the co-operative societies 
and to help their development; 

(3) To take measures calculated to improve the general condition of 
agriculture by spreading a knowledge of scientific methods and of agricultural 
technique : 

(4) To assist the marketing of agricultural products and encourage their 
consumption in the country and abroad, and to take steps for steadying the prices 
of agricultural products. 

On 31 December 1932 the Bank had at its disposal capital to the amount 
of 1,173,571,961 drachmas, formed to a large extent by a State endowment,, 
and by 316,946,830 drachmas of deposits. 

In spite of the greatness of its objects, it has succeeded, within the limits 
of its available funds, in accomplishing them, by granting to agricultural land¬ 
holders short-term credits (that is, credits for about 9 months) at a rate of interest 
var3dng from 6 ^ to 8 ^ per cent, for advances on crops and from 7 34 9 ^ 

per cent, for loans on the pledge of products. In its efforts to encourage the 
agricultural co-operative societies, the Bank has allowed to them a rate of interest 
1 per cent, lower than the rates mentioned, and, in the case of unions of co-oper¬ 
ative societies, the rate of interest charged is l ^ per cent. less. 

During the year 1930, 14,814,000 drachmas were assigned to medium-term 
and long-term credit; during 1931, 36,000,000 drachmas, and during 1932,. 
21,500,000 drachmas. 
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The following table gives an idea of the short-term credit business done 
during the years 1930, 1931, and 1932. 



1930 

Drachmas 

1931 

Drachmas 

1932 

Drachmas 

Loans on personal security : 

To co-operative societies . . . 

638,055,651 

609,986,245 

519,160,560 

To individual farmers .... 

259,442,739 

322,431,119 

316,246,535 

Total . . . 

897.498,390 

932,327,364 

835.407,095 

Loans on the pledge of products : 

To co-operative societies . . 

284,520,385 

194,623,919 

208,197,124 

To individual farmers .... 

107,086,520 

90,973,817 

61,431,836 

Total . . . 

391,606,905 

385.597.736 

269,628,960 


From this table it will be seen that of the total credits distributed, the greater 
part was granted on personal security. 

The decrease of about 100 millions in the loans in 1932 as compared with 
those of 1931 was due, on the one hand, to the excellent grain crops of 1932 
and, on the other hand, to the appreciable decrease in the cultivation of tobacco 
due to the low price of this product. 

The total sums due to the Bank on 31 December 1932 in respect of loans on 
personal guarantee, after deduction of sums repaid, amounted to 793,154,000 
drachmas. The loans on the pledge of products, of which the balance outstand¬ 
ing on I January 1932 was 466,000,000 drachmas, amounted, taking account 
of loans granted during the year (270,000,000 drachmas) and of repayments 
(342,000,000 drachmas), to 394,000,000 drachmas on 31 December of the same 
year. The greater part of these loans (210,000,000 drachmas) was granted on 
the pledge of tobacco. 

For the years 1930 and 1931 we give a statement showing how the loans 
on personal guarantee were divided according to the kind of crops : 


Cereals .. 


1930 

Drachmas 

• • 316,777,378.60 

X 911 

Drachmas 

361,848,931.40 

Vines. 


■ 1223,321,613.65 1 

41,317,626.85 

Raisins. 


149,448,664.85 

Tobacco. 


. . 219,968,525.35 

174,895.120.70 

Olives. 


. . 26,903,330.75 

28,385,864.25 

Cotton.. 


. . 16,508,278.00 

23,239,217.50 

Market garden crops . . . 


. . 6,169,181.55 

7.453.687.60 

Animal husbandry . . . , 


. . 28,276,208.35 

41,863,481.40 

Chemical manures . . . . 


. . 21,240,673.95 

34.265.548.42 

Miscellaneous. 

. 

• • 38,333,200.00 

69,609,239.16 


Total . 

. . 897.498,390.20 

932.327.364.13 
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In addition to making advances directly to the farmers, the Bank helps 
agriculture by financing organisations that encourage the development of agricul¬ 
tural production. 

It allocated, in 1932, 52,000,000 drachmas for the purchase of tobacco in 
the Old Kingdom of Greece, 30,000,000 drachmas for the purchase of barley, 
18,000,000 drachmas for the purchase of oil, 500,000,000 drachmas for the pur¬ 
chase of home-grown wheat, etc. The total sums granted by the Bank in 1932 
amount to 1,730,000,000 drachmas as compared with 1,442,274,722 in 1930 
and 1,603,113,614 drachmas in 1931. 

It may be noted that the technical services of the Agricultural Bank study 
the agricultural situation in each region and exert their influence in order to 
impose scientific methods of cultivation with a view to raising the standard of 
individual agricultural economy. Different varieties of seeds have been imported 
in large quantities and distributed to the growers. High quality live stock has 
been imported in order to be acclimatised. Stockbreeding on a large scale has 
been encouraged by facilities to breeders to enable them to purchase grazing 
lands and to erect shelters. Vineyards destroyed by phylloxera have been 
replanted Orchards have been planted, beekeeping has been strongly encour¬ 
aged, etc. Even more important works, such as the draining of marshes (90,000 
stremmas (i) near Arta, 200,000 stremmas in Thessaly, etc.), drainage of valleys, 
and systematisation of watercourses have been undertaken. The Bank also 
bought directly from the growers quantities of barley and rice in order that 
they might not be obliged to proceed to untimely sales by which they would 
have suffered losses, and, in the early months of 1932, the Bank had to distri¬ 
bute maize on credit to the value of 66,000,000 drachmas, to relieve the critical 
situation of the producers in certain provinces and to save the live stock, and 
sometimes even the inhabitants, from starvation. 

But the difficulties of agriculture remain always very great, particularly 
because the expropriation of lands generally had to be done in haste, owing 
to the influx in 1922 of a million and a half of refugees, of whom 60 per cent, 
belonged to rural populations. Their settlement, in spite of tremendous efforts 
on the part of successive Governments from 1922 to the present day, had to be 
carried out in a precarious way. Besides the refugees, 96,000 families, particu¬ 
larly amongst the populations of Thessaly and Macedonia, as well as families 
of ex-service men, have been settled on expropriated lands. On 1,500,000 hect¬ 
ares expropriated, about 160,000 families of refugees and 96,000 families of the 
Old Kingdom have been settled. All this work still remains incomplete. The 
Bank which, as far as short-term credit is concerned, succeeds in placing at the 
disposal of the farmers sums that are barely sufficient, found itself compelled, 
in the matter of medium-term and long-term credit, to restrict its business for 
want of means. From the figures relating to the loans made to farmers 
by the Bank it appears, in fact, that the medium-term and long-term loans 
represent only a small proportion of the total investments made. The propor¬ 
tion in no way corresponds to the amount of the credits of this class of which 


(i) 1 stremma ^ i/io of a hectare 
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agriculture has urgent need in order to increase the gross return of the small 
landholders and to attain the following fundamental objects : (i) Consolidation 
and rearrangement of lands ; (2) carrying out of works for the improvement 
of installations; (3) carrying out of works for the improvement of lands; (4) increase 
of farming capital, in order to enable farmers to undertake, at the same time 
as the cultivation of the land, stockbreeding, poultry-keeping, silkworm-rearing, 
beekeeping, domestic industries, etc. 

Banking experts estimate that the needs of Greece in respect of medium-term 
and long-term credit amount to at least ten million dollars. To meet the most 
pressing necessities in this matter, in view of the shortage of capital from which 
the agricultural credit institutions of the country are suhering, credits from for~ 
eign sources seem, in present circumstances, indispensable. 

On the other hand, the importance of the part played in Greek economic 
life by the farms of the refugees, the returns from which are sufficient neither 
to maintairu intact their productive capacity nor even to assure the maintenance 
of the farmers* families, is apparent from the very number of these farms which, 
in June 1931, amounted to 232,512, with an area of 14,762,555 stremmas. 
The refugee or native farmers newly settled represent about a third of the farms 
of the whole of Greece and occupy 39 per cent, of the total cultivated area. 

Now the economic difficulties arising from the fall in the prices of agricultural 
products and from successive short crops, resulting from unfavourable weather 
conditions, have brought about, for the small landholders, a very critical position ; 
they have exhausted all their savings; their property is burdened by mortgages 
and runs the risk of foreclosure on the part of their creditors. It is not possible 
for them, in fact, to release themselves from the debts contracted at a time when 
agricultural prices were much more remunerative than at present. 

The total indebtedness of the farmers amounted, on 31 December 1930^ 
to 8,474,363,348 drachmas (i), as appears from the following figures : 


Dracbmas 

Debts to credit institutions under the control of the State 1,677,302,556 
Debts incident to the expenses of settling refugees in the 
rural districts and to the lands and dwelling-houses assigned to 


them.3.757.581.000 

Debts for lands assigned to native farmers directly settled 

by State action. 804,372,018 

Taxes due to the Treasury . 235,107,774 

Private debts of the farmers, about.2,000,000,000 


Total . . . 8,474,363,348 


These debts represent about 50 per cent, of the average annual return from 
agriculture. 

(i) J. S, Caiumanos, Director-General at tne Ministry of Agriculture: Greece. In; “ The Agriail- 
Ctiaid Vol. I. lyeague of Nations. Economic Committee. Geneva, 1931. 
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The State has been obliged to grant a moratorium to the farmers and a 
Law of 4 January 1930 suspended the levying of distress on rural immovable 
property for debts contracted by farmers for the cultivation of their lands. A 
bill on the settlement of agricultural debts was presented on 8 April 1933. 

The aggravation of the agricultural crisis in Greece being due particularly 
to the economic instability of the major part of the agricultural population, 
resulting from the inadequacy of the returns, the effectivess of the efforts made 
to overcome the crisis depends on increasing the average level of agricultural 
returns. Now, it only seems possible to obtain this increase if the farmer is 
provided with sufficient funds in the form of medium-term and long-term credit. 
As long as these credits are not forthcoming, the country will not be able to con¬ 
solidate these farms of recent formation, and this is essential, in the opinion 
of the Government, not only to improve the conditions of national production, 
but also to ensure the maintenance of social peace (i). 

Hungary. 

Agricultural credit in Hungary takes the three forms of short-term, medium- 
term and long-term credit. The first is generally granted on the security of 
bills becoming due in three to six months, ordinarily bearing the signature of 
two or three sureties. It is mainly granted by the co-operative credit societies 
affiliated to the Central Mutual Credit Society of the Kingdom of Hungary. 
ISach time that a co-operative credit society affiliated to this central institution 
presents a bill to it to be rediscounted, the debt based on the bill must also be 
guaranteed by the member society which has made use of rediscount credit. 

Medium-term credit is organised, in the majority of cases, on the basis of 
bonds, generally against mortgage guarantee, for a period of one, two, or some¬ 
times five years. Loans of this kind contracted after the war were, to a large 
extent, provided by foreign capital and granted by the Central Mutual Credit 
Society, which has just been mentioned. In regard to these credits, there is a 
considerable tendency to supervise the employment of the sum lent^ 

Long-term credit includes different t5q)es : 

(1) Usually the loan is based on land bonds, the property which is being 
farmed constituting the security. The loan must not exceed 50 per cent, of the 
estimated value of the land mortgaged and, in the case of a forest or a vineyard, 
must not exceed one third of the estimated value (Laws XXXVI of 1876 and 
VII of 1928). 

(2) Special provisions exist for long-term loans to be granted to societies 
for hydraulic works or for land improvement. The amount of the credits which 
can be granted to these societies is regulated by the law in such a way that the 
mortgage charge can only in exceptional cases amount to 50 per cent, of the 
estimated value of the property comprised in the sphere of operations of the 
society which has obtained the loan. The part of the loan proportionately 

(z) E. J. Tsoudbros, Governor of the Bank of Greece: ** The Economic Situation in Greece and 
the Bank of Greece in 1932. ** Bank of Greece, Athens, 1933. 
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affecting each of the properties represents the mortgage on the property, and 
the accessory charges burdening the property are assimilated, in regard to their 
collection, to the public taxes. The loans of the type indicated serve as the 
basis for the issue of land bonds, and the money raised thereby is devoted to 
carrying out works for the regulation of watercourses or of land improvement 
(Law XXX of 1889). 

(3) Loans based on bonds are also granted to encourage and to finance 
land settlement, the subdivision of lands, works for the regulation of watercourses, 
and land improvement. These loans may amount to as much as 75 per cent, 
of the property mortgaged, except in the case of loans for subdivision of land, 
which must not exceed two thirds of the estimated value. 

In regard to loans of the first and third kinds, complete amortisation takes 
place usually in 35 years, sometimes in 45 years. Since the war, no loan of the 
second type has been granted, for the need of this kind of credit has been provided 
for out of State funds. 

The issue of land and mortgage bonds in respect of loans of the kinds above 
indicated can only be made when the loan on which the issue is based is inscribed 
in the land register relating to the property serving as security, or in regard 
to the second t3;^e of loan, when the loan on which the issue is based has, in 
fact, been paid over. 

(4) The Central Credit Society has adopted a special t3rpe of loan, guar¬ 
anteed by a mortgage redeemable in ten years. In this type of loan interest 
alone is payable in the first five years, amortisation only beginning in the sixth 
year. 

(5) Mention must be made, in the last place, of the carrying out of the 
agrarian reform (i), in its financial aspect. From the beginning it was recognized 
that immediate payment for the lands could not be demanded from the new 
owners, for, in the majority of cases, they did not possess any capital. Neither 
at the time of carrying out the reform nor later were credit conditions such 
that they would have been able to obtain, through private channels, credit on 
reasonable terms to pay the price of the expropriated lands. The intervention 
of the State seemed unavoidable. Owing to the social character of the reform 
and the monetary conditions of recent years the State was constrained to under¬ 
take the part of intermediary. In 1928 it concluded an agreement with the 
Swedish Match Cartel, under which it received a loan of 36 million dollars for 
financing the agrarian reform on terms equivalent to a rate of interest of 5 % per 
cent. For carrying out the reform an organisation, co-operative in form, was 
exptessly established and was placed between the old and the new proprietors, 
cancelling the direct relations between the two parties. The State, or rather 
the co-operative society acting for the State, pays to the old landowner the price 
of the expropriated lands, and it is to the co-operative society that the new 
owner pays the amortisation instalments. 

(i) See laRXO Dr. K.: Agrarian Reform in Hungary. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociologyf Nos. 11 and iig, November and December 1931. International institute of Agriculture, 
Rome. 
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The expropriated owners obtain an indemnity, the amount of which is 
established, either by judicial process, or by the calculation of the administrative 
authority. In this latter case, the factor which serves to determine the amount 
of the indemnity is the net return indicated by the land register serving as basis 
for the assessment of the land tax; for each pengo of cadastral net return to 
be considered, an indemnity of 6o pengos is payable. The persons to whom 
lands are granted repay by instalments extending over 52 years the indemnity 
or purchase price to be paid for the property in question. The annual amortis* 
ation payment is equal to 5.4 per cent, of the purchase price and is payable in 
four equal parts. Now, as the person who has obtained land is not in any jurid* 
ical relation with the expropriated owner, whilst both have entered into a jurid¬ 
ical relation with the financial institution to which the settlement is entrusted, 
the purchase price is tramsformed, for the person to whom the land has been 
granted, into a loan. He gives a mortgage on the land assigned to him in the 
course of the agrarian reform. This charge is also guaranteed by inscription 
in the land register. 

To facilitate the opening of credits in favour of agriculture, the right has 
been created by I^aw XXII of 1930 to pledge cereals (wheat, rye, meslin and 
barley), stored in the growers' barns or in elevators belonging to storage under¬ 
takings, but exclusively for the purpose of guaranteeing short-term loans. The 
law limits the classes of creditors in favour of whom such a pledge may be given. 
The pledge can only be legally given by means of a public act or by an act under 
private seal and must be inscribed in a special register kept at the mairie. If 
the giving of this pledge is communicated to the insurer, it extends also to the 
sum which the insurer will have to pay in case of damage. If the debtor fails 
to repay the loan at the due date, the creditor can sustain his rights in an action 
at law ; the debtor who acts in bad faith is liable to very heavy penalties. 

The usual rates of interest charged to farmers in Hungary are as follows: 

(1) For short-term loans, from 7 to 12 per cent. 

(2) For medium-term loans, from 7 to 8 per cent. 

(3) For long-term loans based on land bonds, from 7 to 7 % per cent. 

Four large institutions, co-operative in form, are specially engaged in sup¬ 
plying credit to agriculture : the Central Mutual Credit Society, the Land Credit 
of Hungary, the Land Credit Institution for Small Landowners, and the Association 
of Hungarian Land Credit Institutions. These institutions are subject to the 
Government. As their work is of public interest, the Treasury has contributed 
to the formation of their capital. They have also benefited by exemption to 
a considerable extent from taxes and fees. Their principal task, as we have 
said, is the negotiation of long-term redeemable loans and the issue of land 
and other bonds on the basis of such loans. From the point of view of agricul¬ 
tural credit the financial institutions organised in the form of limited liability 
companies have a certain interest in so far as they dispose of sufficient capital 
and include in their business the issue of land bonds as well as the granting of 
long-term redeemable mortgage loans which serve as basis for the issue of bonds, 

The increasingly difficult situation, from the point of view of credit, in which 
the fanners find themselves as a result of the fall in the prices of agricultural 
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products clearly appears from the reports of the banks. During the year 1932, 
it is remarked in the report of the Land Credit of Hungary, the tendency to de¬ 
cline, still more accentuated than in the previous year, has had the consequence 
that the rural classes, in spite of their most earnest efiEorts, were hardly m a posi¬ 
tion to meet their financial engagements The returns from agriculture were 
reduced to an unprecedentedly low level, and this state of affairs had particularly 
serious consequences for those who had contracted debts in times when the prices 
on the world market were appreciably higher than they now are. The depres¬ 
sion of the home market and the international market had a marked effect on the 
work of the Land Credit, which was greatly restricted (i). The same was the case 
for the Central Mutual Credit Society, the co-operative societies affiliated to which, 
numbering 1,013 at the end of 1930 and operating in 2,618 out of the 3,433 com¬ 
munes of Hungary, granted, in particular, with a view to attenuating the effects 
of the crisis, export credits to the producers, on favourable terms and at advant¬ 
ageous rates. The capital employed for this purpose by the Central Mutual 
Credit Society amounted in 1930 to 68,289,692 pengos The co-operative credit 
societies further intensified their action in organising the marketing of products ; 
owing mainly to this action, as well as to the efforts of *' Futura,'' a commercial 
share company formed by the central co-operative societies for the sale of goods, 
the farmers were saved from even greater losses than those which they actually 
incurred. The products marketed through the co-operative societies, including 
the business directly transacted by the " Futura,*’ amounted to about 1,200,000 
quintals to a value of 20,000,000 pengos. 

In regard to the Land Credit Institute for Small Landholders, the object of 
which is to procure credit, at moderate rates of interest for this class, the posi¬ 
tion of its loans at the end of 1931, as compared with the position at the end 
of the previous year, was as follows: 


Loans in mortgage bonds (pengos) at 7 ^ per 

cent. 

Loans for 5 years (pengos). 

Mortgage loans (pengos) at 8 per cent. . . 

Provisional loans (pengos). 

Loans in mortgage bonds (dollars) at 7 per cent. 
Loans in mortgage bonds (dollars) at 7% per 

cent. 

Parochial loans in bonds, et 7 per cent. . . 
Advances of money for the purchase of land. 
Loans on property situated at the frontiers . 
l/>anson the security of promissory notes . , 


31 Dccemljcr 
1930 

Pengos 

410,462 00 
1,301,290 00 
5,817,520.00 
792,967 00 

24.985.150.33 

335.319.39 

7,016,341.71 

154,107.11 

930,562.83 

20,823,761.58 


31 Decembet 

1931 

Pengos 

240.751.37 

478,900.00 
10,179,656.00 
828,922.00 
24,889 485.03 

2,237,362.32 

6,964,022.83 

144.641.37 
915,287.94 

27,016,193.27 


62,567,481.95 73,904,222.13 


<x) In X933 no redeemable loan was granted; 159 short-term loans guaranteed by mortgages 
were granted to a total amount of 3,4x3,849 pengte. 







From this comparison it appears that there was an increase in the amount 
of the loans outstanding at the end of 1931 over the amount outstanding at 
the end of 1930 of 11,336,740 pengos. In consequence of the difficult economic 
situation, the Institute was only able to grant long-term loans, so much demanded 
by the farmers, to a very small extent. It discounted, in 1931, 47,973 agricultural 
bills of the provincial institutes, for a total sum of 105,067,424 pengds. 

Better to indicate the position of the farmers we now reproduce some figures 
regarding the mortgage charges on landed property at the end of 1931 (i), fixing 
our attention on the most characteristic details of this important phenomenon. 
The gross charges, that is, without taking account of the amortisation payments 
effected, at the end of the year and the annual increase of these charges, in 
millions of pengos were as follows from 1925 to 1931: 


Year 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Total at the end 
of the year (2) 

Annual 
increase (2) 

109.9 

— 

348.4 

238-5 

677.9 

329-5 

• 1.034.5 

356-6 

. 1,5670 

532.5 

. 1,844.6 

277.6 

. 2,038.0 

193-4 


As will be seen, it is since 1926 that large debts have been contracted and it 
is in 1928 that the total debts contracted during the year reached their maxi¬ 
mum, to diminish subsequently from year to year. 

The net charges at the end of the year were as follows, in millions of pengos: 

Year Total 

net charges 


1928 . 950.4 

1929 .1.393-5 

1930 .1.570.4 

1931 .1,71^.5 


Of the net charges of 1931, 79.4 per cent, were in respect of loans granted 
by credit institutions, 4.9 per cent, in respect of other loans, and 15.7 per cent 
were other charges. 

After the war, the mortgage debts increased at a rate three times as rapid 
as before the war. 

The aggravation of the situation of agriculture iS particularly clearly shown 
by the numerous inscriptions of mortgage charges imposed as a preliminary 


(i) Konkoly Dr. JuLBS; I,es charges hypoth^caires des propri6t6s foncidres de Hongrie a la 
fin de X931. Revue Hongrotse de Statistique, No. ii, November 1933. Central Statistical Office of the 
Kingdom of Hungary, Budapest 

(a) Including loans granted by the Co-operative Society for the Financial Settlement of the 
Agrarian Kefprm. 
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to levying distress, which increased from 13.9 millions of pengos in 1929 to 
19.7 millions in 1930 and 27.9 millions in 1931; by the inscriptions for arrears 
of taxes, which increased from 14 millions in 1929 to 21.2 millions in 1930 and 
to 27.6 millions in 1931, and by the inscriptions for costs of levying distress 
and legal expenses, which increased from 2.1 millions in 1929 to 3.1 millions in 
.1930 and to 3.7 millions in 1931. 

According to a recent inquiry regarding loans granted by credit institu¬ 
tions (banks and savings banks, the central co-operative credit society and 
other co-operative credit societies), the amount of these loans outstanding at 
the end of 1931 was 1,363 millions of pengos, affecting 577,000 landowners and 
5,9 millions of cadastral arpents (i); 45.2 per cent, of the landowners had obtain¬ 
ed loans from these institutions and 37.3 per cent, of the total area of the 
properties was mortgaged as security for such loans. Half of the small landowners 
and almost half of the large landowners were indebted to the credit institutions 
in question. From the point of view of their area, the very small and medium- 
:si2ed properties were particularly indebted on account of loans of this sort. 
The major part of the loans granted by the credit institutions consists of loans 
on the security of bills (631.2 millions of pengos, or 46.3 per cent.) and long-term 
redeemable loans (623.2 millions of pengos, or 45.7 per cent.). The loans on 
the mortgage of very small j)roperties are the largest in amount (418.4 mil¬ 
lions of pengos, or 30.7 per cent.); those on the mortgage of medium-sized pro¬ 
perties come next (258.1 millions of pengos, 18.9 per cent.) followed by those 
on the mortgage of small properties between ii and 50 cadastral arpents (256.8 
millions of pengos, 18.8 per cent.) and those on the mortgage of large proper¬ 
ties (249.8 millions, 18.3 per cent.). 

Classifying the loans granted by credit institutions according to agricul¬ 
tural regions, it is found that the properties of the Alfold (the Great Hungarian 
Plain) are in the most unfavourable situation ; they are burdened by 53 per 
cent, of these loans. 

According to the rates of interest charged at the end of the year 1931, 
the interest due in respect of loans granted by credit institutions may be cal¬ 
culated at 134.2 millions of pengos. 

Analysing the class of other charges, '' 72.6 per cent, of them burdened 
^mall properties of less than 50 cadastral arpents. These properties, which are 
less burdened than other properties in respect of loans granted by credit insti¬ 
tutions are, therefore, in regard to ** other charges ” in the most unfavour¬ 
able situation. Whilst the loans in question burden mainly properties of more 
than 50 cadastral arpents and the medium sized properties, it is the small 
properties of less than 50 cadastral arpents (and particularly the very small pro¬ 
perties) which have the most debts belonging to the class of other charges.'* 

The properties which have mortgage debts representing more than 40 
times the net cadastral revenue have 576 millions of pengos of charges (58.2 
per cent, of* the total charges), of which the loans granted by credit institutions 
represent 370 millions of pengos, or 34.9 per cent, of all the loans. The situ- 


(1) t cadastral arpcnt 0.57546 hectares. 



ation has, therefore, grown appreciably worse, particularly for the small landown¬ 
ers possessing less than 50 cadastral arpents, on whom the greater part ^72.6 
per cent.) of the increase in the charges falls. 

Information is only available regarding a part of the agricultural charges 
other than mortgages. These are estimated at 379 millions of pengos, including 
debts for small sums calculated at between 50 and 60 millions of pengos Thus,, 
then, the total charges, mortgage and other than mortgage, on Hungarian pro¬ 
perties may be estimated, at the end of 1931, at 2,100 or 2,200 millions ot pengos 
At the end of 1932 this total probably amoimted to 2,300 or 2,400 millions. 

It is considered that the indebted landholders would be in a less serious 
situation if they were debtors only of credit institutions. It is because they 
have several kinds of debts that the majonty are unable to meet their engage¬ 
ments ; tliis is why the situation causes auxiety. What particularly aggravates 
it is the sale of agricultural products at unsatisfactory prices and the difficulty 
of financing credit on reasonable terms If the prices of agricultural products 
were to rise and credit conditions to improve, the situation of agriculture would 
become better Until these things take place, the general opinion is that no 
assistance can be permanently effective 

P01.ANI) 

Amongst the institutions (i) which supply credit to agriculture, the State 
Agrarian Bank fulfils in Poland a particularly important function It is a Govern¬ 
ment institution, which is incorporated and has a capital formed by a subsidy from 
the Treasury amounting, on i December 1932, to 130,000,000 zlotys and a reserve 
fund of 37,935,662 zlotys. 

Long-term land credit is one of the principal kinds of business which it carries 
on. Such credit is granted : (i) in land bonds redeemable in 30 years, issued 
on the security of first mortgages, for the purchase of lands rendered available 
by the subdivision of large properties, to occupiers of small and' medium-sized 
holdings, and further for agricultural expenditure such as the erection of dwelling 
houses and farm buildings, for the repayment of private debts contracted on 
onerous terms, for the payments of shares of inheiited property, for other payments 
in cases of the division of property, etc.; (2) in bonds, redeemable in 15 years, 
to irrigation societies, particularly for carrying out improvements such as drain¬ 
age, drying and irrigation of land, improvement of pasture land, formation and 
reorganisation of fish-breeding establishments, etc. 

The improvement loans granted to irrigation societies are guaranteed in 
conformity with the provisions of the regime of lakes and rivers, according to 
which sums due in respect of such loans have the privilege of priority ; and the 
loans granted to individuals are guaranteed by a first mortgage, as also are the 
loans in land bonds. 

(i) In particular the land credit societies, the co-operative societies and the ccmnnunal loan 
and savings banks play an important part in the organisation of agricultural credit in Poland and 
contribute large sums to the financing of agriculture. 
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The Bank also grants short-term loans, on the security of bills, for a period 
of several months, to supply the working capital necessary for the development 
of agriculture, that is loans for the purchase of chemical fertilisers and of selected 
seeds and loans to producers of selected seeds, butter, eggs, hops, flax, etc. The 
loans are distributed through the medium of local co-operative banks, communal 
banks and various agricultural co-operative societies. 

Medium-term credit business, as we shall see, is carried on to a very limited 
extent. 

The rates of interest on short-term and medium-term loans, which used to 
be between 8 and lo % per cent, have latterly been reduced to between 6% and 
9 per cent, according to the class of borrower (central co-operative societies, local 
co-operative societies, savings banks, farmers), in consequence of the reduction 
in the rate of discount of the Bank of Poland. Certain special loans enjoy more 
favourable rates of interest, varying from 2 per cent, upwards. 

Besides the operations which it conducts on its own account, the Bank 
conducts other business entrusted to it by the Treasury. Such business includes, 
in the first place, the granting of loans for purposes of general economic importance 
in respect of which the Government deems it desirable to grant loans out of State 
funds on specially favourable conditions. These are loans for the encouragement 
of stockbreeding, fruit and vegetable growing, consolidation or subdivision of 
lands, home colonisation, and the reconstruction of farms destroyed during the 
war. The rate of interest on the loans in question, which used to be between 
4 and 5 per cent , according to the purpose for which the loan was granted, 
was reduced last year to between 3 and 4 per cent., as one of the Government 
measures for the relief of agriculture. 

The task undertaken by the Bank was particularly difficult in 1931. While, 
on the one hand, the demand for investment loans declined, improvement works 
becoming less and less remunerative, the crisis, on the other hand, gave rise 
to new needs, for which considerable means were required. The pressing question 
of the conversion of debts on burdensome conditions, moreover, became of prim¬ 
ary importance, for, as appears from the annual reports of the banks, such 
debts were ruining even the soundest farms. It was also important to resolve 
the problem of the dismortgaging of the large properties, basing the solution on 
a scientifically planned subdivision. The Bank could only meet all these needs 
to a limited extent, its action being greatly hampered by the want of capital. 

What further hampered the business of the Bank in 1931 was the difficulty 
which it encountered in financing long-term credit operations, on account of the 
unfavourable situation of the stock market, both in Poland and abroad. The 
prolonged crisis arrested, in fact, the accumulation of capital and dried up the 
principal sources from which the Bank relied for funds to be invested in the bonds 
which it issued. The issue of bonds became, accordingly, greatly restricted. 
Bonds were only issued to the nominal amount of 22.6 millions, of which only 
10.4 could be placed in the country itself, and the Bank was obliged itself to 
take up the balance of 12.2 millions. 

In 1932, the issue of bonds by tlie Bank diminished still further. The nominal 
total amount of the land bonds issued was not quite 5.8 millions of zlotys. 
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In view of the progressive restriction of the issues the Bank, not being able 
to develop its long-term credit business, devoted its attention particularly to the 
completion of the loans granted in previous years the object of which was to* 
enable the farmers either to complete the improvements they had begun or to 
fulfil their engagements regarding transactions for the purchase of land The 
total amount of the loans in land bonds paid to the borrowers in 1931 was 22.6 mil¬ 
lions of zlotys, as compared with 66.6 millions in 1930 and 109.5 millions in 1929^ 
On the other hand the total amount of improvement loans paid in bonds was 
only 7.7 million zlotys. 

In its anxiety to ensure the safety of the credit, the Bank adopted various 
measures for adapting the loans to the conditions created by the crisis. The 
principle was laid down that the loans granted to purchasers of land not exceed¬ 
ing half the estimated value must, at the same time, not exceed half the pur¬ 
chase price. The rules for estimating the value of buildings were amended by 
laying down that the estimated value must not exceed 75 per cent, of the sum 
for which the buildings had been insured against fire. Lastly, the minimum 
applied to investment loans, 2,000 zlotys, 1,500 zlotys and 1,000 zlotys, was also 
applied to loans for the purchase of land. 

The rate of interest payable on the land bonds issued by the State Agrarian 
Bank is 8 and 7 per cent, and that on improvement bonds 7 per cent. The rate 
of interest on long-term loans amounts in principle: on loans in 8 per cent, bonds, 
which are quoted at 94, to 8.91 per cent., and on loans in 7 per cent, improvement 
bonds, which are quoted at 83.25, to 8.66 per cent. 

Recognizing that these rates of interest were too heavy for agriculture, the 
Bank had already introduced prior to the crisis, for the class of borrowers finan¬ 
cially weakest, and particularly for purchasers of lands rendered available by 
subdivision, a reduction of between 2 and 4 per cent, on the annual rate of interest. 
The necessary funds for this purpose were drawn by the Bank partly from addi¬ 
tional payments received from the Treasury, partly from its own funds. 

These concessions proved insufficient when the crisis came, on account of the 
heavy fall in the prices of agricultural products and the insolvency of the great 
mass of farmers. Accordingly at the beginning of 1932 the Bank applied the 
measures more widely with a view to* (1) a new reduction of 2 per cent, in the 
rate of interest for the benefit of all debtors for loans in land bonds and im¬ 
provement bonds, making a total reduction of 4 per cent. ; (2) the prolongation 
up to I April 1933 or i October 1934 date of payments in arrears prior 

to I January 1932 ; (3) the authorisation to pay by instalment, the whole or 
part of the interest arrears ; (4) the prolongation from 3 to 6 years of the 
special period during which debtors of loans in improvement bonds are exempt 
from the payment of instalments of amortisation and pay only the interest, thus 
prolonging the period of complete amortisation from 15 to 18 years ; (5) the 
grant to debtors of loans in land bonds of a prolongation of the period of amort¬ 
isation up to 30 years, within the limits of the plan of drawing by lot. 

The measures applied by the Bank doubtless represent a considerable allev¬ 
iation for the farmers, but they only affected a part of the agriculture of the 
country and could not resolve the whole of the rural financial problem. In face 
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of a new fall in the prices of agricultural products and an aggravation of the pos¬ 
ition of the properties in 1932, with a simultaneous diminution of the possibilities 
of rapidly overcoming the crisis, the general settlement of the question of the 
indebtedness of the farmers to the long-term credit institutions proved to be 
necessary, both in the interest of agriculture and in that of the institutions them¬ 
selves, in order that the farmers might be able to make headway against the 
present phase of acute depression. 

Accordingly, at the end of 1932, the Oovernment presented to the Diet a bill 
for lowering the rate of interest and prolonging the periods of long-term credits. 
This bill was passed by the Diet and published on 24 December 1932 in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Laws of the Republic of Poland (No. 115, section 950). The three decrees 
of the Minister of Finance published in the Journal of the Laws of 10 February 
1933 (No. 7, sections 146,47,48) complete the law by laying down provisions for 
carrying it into effect. 

In accordance with the terms of these measures, the problem of the reduction 
of agricultural charges resulting from long-term credit was resolved in the follow¬ 
ing manner • 

(1) The interest on loans in land and other bonds gi anted by long-term 

credit institutions are reduced, according to the nature of the credit, to 4 5 and 

5V2 cent, and the rate of interest on loans granted by the State Agrarian 
Bank is reduced to 4^ per cent. Loans granted in land bonds at a rate of 5 per 
cent, or less will not benefit by any reduction, nor will land bonds subscribed 
by public issue on foreign markets and quoted on foreign stock exchanges. 

(2) The amortisation periods of loans have also been prolonged. For 
loans in land bonds granted by the State Agrarian Bank, as well as for the major¬ 
ity of agricultural loans, the prolongation is to 55 years, including the period of 
three years during which the debtor onl3^ pay’’s interest; and for loans in improve¬ 
ment bonds the period is prolonged to 36 years, including six years during which 
only interest is paid. 

(3) Simultaneously with the reduction of the rate of interest and the pro¬ 
longation of the amortisation period, the land and other bonds issued on the basis of 
the loans are converted into redeemable interest-bearing bonds, in accordance wdth 
the principles applied to the rates of interest and amortisation periods of the loans. 
This provision does not apply to land and other bonds [a) of the State banks ; 
(6) guaranteed by the treasury; (c) on which the interest is 5 per cent, or less ; 
(rf) placed on foreign markets by public issue and quoted on foreign stock exchanges. 

(4) In regard to the State banks, that is, the State Agrarian Bank and 
the Bank of National Economy, the question of financing involved in the conces¬ 
sions indicated has been separately resolved by an Order of the Minister of Finance 
dated 6 February 1933, which contemplates the reduction of the rate of interest 
and the prolongation of the amortisation period only for land and other bonds 
held by public institutions, by governmental institutions and by the Treasury. 
The land and other bonds held by individuals will not be converted, and the differ¬ 
ence between the rate of interest and the instalment of amortisation of these secur¬ 
ities and the reduced rate of interest and instalment of amortisation of the corre¬ 
sponding loans will be covered by the Treasury. 
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The development of long-term credit having undergone, as we have seen, an 
almost complete check, the Bank will devote its attention to short-term and mepi- 
ium-term credit. But in this field also there has been a serious contraction of 
the business, due both to the want of means and to the necessity of adapting them 
to the new conditions. Medium-term credit was mainly based on State funds. 
For short-term credit the Bank will secure the indispensable means by obtaining 
foreign and other credits, and also by taking advantage to a larger extent of the 
discount of the Bank of Poland. For the purpose of improving the position of 
agriculture, a new conversion of short-term loans into long-term loans was carried 
out to an amount exceeding 70 millions. This conversion was based on a more 
rational distribution of the dates of repayment of the loans and on the postpone¬ 
ment of the repayments. It afforded relief to the debtors, but at the same time 
it made it necessary for the Bank to limit its short-term credit business 

The short-term and medium-term loans together amounted, on 31 December 
1932, to 210 5 millions of zlotys as compared with 282,2 millions on 31 December 
1930. At the end of 1932. the short-term loans amounted to 87.5 millions of zlotys 
and the medium-term loans to 123 millions as compared with 206.2 millions and 
76 millions at the end of 1930. The total short-term credits, therefore, dimin¬ 
ished, in the course of the past two years, by 118.7 millions of zlotys, or 57.6 per 
cent. ; while the total medium-term credits increased, principally on account of 
the conversion of about 50 millions zlotys, by 61.8 per cent. 

It is recognised that the aggravation of the agricultural credit conditions, in 
addition to the heavy fall in the profit-earning capacity of agriculture and parti¬ 
cularly of animal husbandry, has contributed in Poland to render the situation 
of agriculture still more difficult Account must be taken of the fact that the crisis 
came upon agriculture after a comparatively brief period of favourable conditions, 
during which the farmers only partially succeeded in restoring and completing the 
working capital and reserves destroyed by the inflation. Owing to the continuance 
of the crisis and to the fact that they had not sufficient resources at their disposal, 
the occupiers of agricultural holdings were compelled to have recourse to credit. 

On account of the scarcity of funds from which Poland is suffering these 
loans were contracted by the farmers on very onerous conditions, the rates of 
interest and dates of repayment not at all corresponding to the conditions of the 
farming undertakings. 

The following statement shows, according to the calculations of the State 
Agrarian Bank, the indebtedness of the farmers to the credit institutions on i 
October 1931. 

Indebtedness in respect of Short-term and Medium-term Loans, 


Zlotys Zlotyf 

Co-operative credit societies. 221,300,000 

District savings banks. 117,800,000 

Communal loan and savings banks. 14,700,000 

State Agrarian Bank. 258,900,000 

Bahk of National Economy. 97,000,000 

Joint stock banks. 145,300,000 

Bank of Poland. 58,600,000 


Total, Short-term and Medium-term Loans 


913,600,000 
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IndeMedness in respect of Long-term Loans, 
I/oans in Mortage Bonds and Other Bonds. 


State Agrarian Bank. 

Bank of National Economy. 

Band credit societies. 

Private mortgage banks. 

Institutions of former States to which parts of the 

territory belonged (in liquidation). 

Total, Loans in Bonds. 


Zlotj s Zlotys 

339.300.000 

58,100,000 

464,900,000 

102,700,000 

258,900,000 

-1,223,900,000 


Loans in Cash. 


State Agrarian Bank. 387,400,000 

Bank of National Economy. 69,200,000 


Total, Loans in Cash 


456,600,000 


Total, Long-term Loans.1,680,500,000 

Total, Short-term and MediUm-term Loans . 913,600,000 


Total, All Loans . . , 2,594,100,000 


It is difficult to form an idea of the private indebtedness of the farms on 
account of the absence of statistics on the subject. This indebtedness now 
represents an important item ; it has grown very markedly in recent years on 
lacount of the private loans, both in cash and in goods, to which the agricul¬ 
tural undertakings were obliged to have recourse to a considerable extent, especi¬ 
ally during the crisis. What renders the general indebtedness very burdensome 
is not only the reduced profit-earning capacity of the farms, but also the excess¬ 
ive charges and expenses which are laid upon the farmers by reas6n of the 
dearness of the credit itself. 

The principal cause of the excessive indebtedness is not so much the absol¬ 
ute amount of the debts as the too high rates of interest and the unhealthy form 
of a great part of them. 

The want of capital which was felt in the period immediately following the 
inflation had compelled the credit institutions who desired to assure to the 
carmers the necessary working capital and capital for investment to adapt the 
rate of interest on the loans they granted to the high rate of interest prevail¬ 
ing on the regular market. Thus the majority of the long-term loans granted 
during this period by the State banks, by the private banks and by the land 
credit societies were based on the issue of 7 or 8 per cent, land bonds. Taking 
as basis the highest quotations recognised by the State banks at which the 
bonds were issued, namely 82,75 and 93, the effective rate of interest ofi the 
loans was about 9 per cent. The rate of interest on short-term loans reached 
an even higher level. Although the rate of interest charged by the central 
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institutions did not exceed 9 per cent., the cost of the credit was increased by 
the provision for the local institutions. The rate paid by the farmers on the 
irregular market was the highest, for it went to between 24 and 36 per cent, 
and was generally usurious in character. Even during the period when 
conditions were favourable, the farmers could with difficulty meet these high 
rates of interest. It is for this reason that the state banks, which realised 
the excessive cost of the credits granted, endeavoured from the beginning 
to diminish the charges by the application of bonuses, of specially favourable 
rates, etc. 

In order to protect the fanners from the danger by which they were 
threatened on the part of their creditors, the Government, desiring to avoid 
the sale by auction of agricultural holdings and a fall in the price of land, 
promulgated numerous laws for the purpose of enabling sound agricultural under¬ 
takings, which had become temporarily insolvent, to overcome the crisis. Amongst 
these we may note: 

(1) The Law of 12 March 1932, to facilitate the payment of onerous 
debts burdening farms (i), In order to obtain for the owners of landed property 
who had difficulty in paying arrears in respect of taxes and of onerous debts, the 
Law authorises them, whenever the said difficulties can be resolved by the sale of 
the w^hole property or of parts of it, to proceed to the division of the property 
in a manner laid down by the Lav/ itself and on the basis of certificates esta¬ 
blishing the necessity and utility of the division proposed. It is noteworthy 
that this law facilitates, to a large extent, division of properties with a view 
to liberating them from engagements, by making the provisions of the Law on 
Agrarian Reform less strict, he financing of this division was enl rusted to the 
vState Agrarian Bank, which was authorised to isstie, for this purpose, special 
4 Yo per cent, land bonds. These bonds are not in free circulation but are 
accepted b}^ the Treasury in settlement of arrears of taxes, as well as b}" State 
banks in payment of arrears of certain debts. 

(2) The Law of 7 March 1932 granting facilities to farmers at times of 
judicial distraint (2). 

(3) The Order of 23 August 1932 on measures of protection against the 
consequences resulting from difficulties of payment in agriculture, which intro¬ 
duced for agricultural undertakings an institution of judicial supervision the 
function of which was to facilitate the farmers in preparing a plan for tlie set¬ 
tlement of their engagements and to give them the necessary time to put this 
plan into execution in agreement with their creditors. The postponement of the 
dates on which payments are due may be granted for tw^elve months to the 
farmer who, though in possession of sufficient means, has momentarily ceased 
to meet his engagements for exceptional reasons beyond his own control and 
anticipates being obliged to suspend payments in a near future. The postpone¬ 
ment of the dates when payments become due is only a preliminary act to give 
the debtor the possibility of making arrangements with the creditor The 


(1) Toxte^ legislatife, published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 1933 Series, No. 20. 

(2) Xextes Idgislatifs, published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 1932 Scries, No. 29. 
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arrangement, known as the preliminary agreement between creditor and debtor, 
may consist in the postponement of the due dates, in arranging for repayment 
by instalments, in the reduction of the rate of interest or in the complete or 
partial cancellation of the interest, or even in the reduction of the amount of 
the debt. 

(4) The Order of 23 August 1932 on the establishment of Arbitration 
Offices for questions of credit affecting small properties. The postponement of 
the due dates and the preliminary agreements above referred to are applicable 
also to small properties, but as the procedure connected with these preliminary 
agreements is costly for small property and rather lengthy, the Order provides 
for the establishment of District Arbitration Offices. The purpose of the arbitra¬ 
tion offices is to help small landowners to obtain the postponement of the due 
dates or the possibility of repayment by instalments and to combat usury in 
in the country. 

(5) The Order of 23 August 1932 amending the Presidential Decree of 
29 June 1924, concerning usurious loans with a view to facilitating the courts in 
combating usury; the Order provides for a less strict application of the rules of 
procedure in establishing proof of usury. 

(0) The Order of 23 August 1932 on the dividing up of mortgage debts 
affecting properties subdivided with a view to the repayment of burdensome debts. 
By regulating the preventive agreements and introducing for certain cases the 
compulsory dividing up of mortgage debts at the time of the sale of a part of 
the land, the order renders it easier for the owners to meet their engagements 
by means of the subdivision of the land. 

None of these four Orders contains provisions to be applied generally and 
automatically. They require that in each particular case the initiative shall be 
taken b3^ the interested parties and their object is to create favourable conditions 
for the conclusion of voluntary arrangements between the farmer and his creditors, 
in order to facilitate the satisfaction of all the creditors, without prejudice to the 
properties. 


Rumania. 


The new' requirements arising out of the agrarian reform and the economic 
crisis have rendered the problem of agricultural credit in Rumania highly com¬ 
plex. In the statement of reasons presented wu'th the Law of 19 Juh^ 1931 on 
the advantages granted to the associations for the improvement of agriculture 
in Rumania (i), the Minister of Agriculture and I^ands thus expresses himself : 
" Our production per unit of area is too small, the quality and uniformity of the 
produce leaves much to be desired and the relation between the costs of production 
and the value of the products obtained is unfavourable, precisely because of the 
small (quantity obtained per hectare and because of the quality, which does not 
correspond to the requirements of the world market. The cause of this state of 
affairs, wffiich we find in many parts of the country, lies in the routine methods 


. (i) Official Journal of the Kingdom of Rumania, No. 167. BucarePt, 22 July 1931. 



of work followed by the small farmers, in the absence of the vocational training 
and the moral effort required for the adoption of certain methods of work more 
adequate for present da}^ requirements. This moral factor rendering Rumanian 
agriculture backward, has been aggravated by external causes, the world agricul¬ 
tural crisis, the burden of debts, the disproportion between the productivity of 
agriculture and the fiscal charges, and the terribly excessive subdivision of pro¬ 
perty. 

Now, according the opinion of Rumanian experts in credit questions, it is 
necessary in the first place that the peasant should be able to find financial aid 
under suitable conditions: 

(1) When his crop is insufficient to enable him to live and maintain his family. 

(2) When, after a bad year, he has no reserve left to buy the grain 
necessary for sowings. 

(3) When he wishes to replace extensive cultivation by an intensive 
cultivation capable of giving a net return proportionate to the capital employed. 

(4) When, particularly in view of foreign trade, he deems it necessarj^ 
to produce articles of superior quality, and this would require good seeds, fertil¬ 
isers, etc. 

(5) When he wishes to enlarge his holding, the typical holding of 5 hect¬ 
ares being too small to assure the maintenance of a numerous family. 

These manifold needs of credit are ordinarily satisfied, as far as their re¬ 
sources will allow, particularly by the co-operative credit societies (popular 
banks) which numbered 4,733 in 1931 (i). These co-operative societies, as well 
as others existing in the countr)^ are grouped in Federations and find in the 
National Office of Rumanian Co-operation their official centre of administrative 
and technical assistance; in the Central Co-operative Bank their financial centre, 
and in the Co-operative Central Association for Import and Export an inter¬ 
mediary for the supply of agricultural requisites and for the joint sale of the 
agricultural products of their members (2). 

(1) These banks, which contain 995,462 members, granted loans to their members to the amount 
of 5,183,263,000 lei in 1931. At the same pciiod they had 2,046,909,000 lei of paid up capital and 
i,577»89/1,ooo lei of deposits. 

(2) To the Co-operative Central Association for Import and Export were affiliated, on 31 Dec'cmlxir 
1932, 112 co-operative societies, including 17 federations and 37 popular banks. The federations under¬ 
take, on behalf pn the affiliated societies, the following operations : (1) the purchase of implements 
and machines, of seeds, of fertilisers, etc.; {2) the sale on commission of agricultural products ; (3) the 
organisation of the joint sale of the products of the co-operative societies and of tlieir members ; (4) the 
making of advances on agricultural products intended for sale, etc. For the development of its foreign 
business the Central Association has seaired the assistance of certain large business houses which 
represent its interests on the most important markets. During the years 1929 and 1930 the Central 
Association marketed 74 ,41 7 tons of cereals, of which about 6 i,ooo were exported and the remainder 
sold on the home market. In 1932 the Co-operative Central Association for Import andExi>ort exported 
9,591 tons of wheat, 41,398 tons of maize and 14,504 tons of barley. Most of these latter operations 
were firm purcliases and sale.s ; little use was made of the system of selling on credit, but in such cases 
advances, on wliicli the sellers had to pay interest, were made by the federations. The subscribed 
capital of the Co-operative Central Association on* 31 December 1932 was 8,755,000 lei and the paid up 
capital 6,015,918 lei. 
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The Central C-operative Bank, which was established in April 1929 under 
the Law of 28 March 1929 on the re-organisation of co-operation, is a commercial 
company in which the State participates as a shareholder, side by side with a 
large number of co-operative societies of different kinds and of federations. The 
capital was fixed at 1,000 million lei; half was subscribed by the vState ; the other 
half is being subscribed by the affiliated societies (i). From 4 March 1931 it 
adopted, in favour of the popular banks, of the other co-operative societies and 
of the federations, a new system of loans, divided, according to their purpose, 
their amount and the length of the period for repayment, into five classes : 

(1) Maintenance loans ; 

(2) Loans for w’orking capital; 

(3) Loans for investment; 

(4) Loans for circulating capital; 

(5) Loans for the repayment of deposits. 

The maintenance loans take the form of discounts and are granted for sum 
ranging from 3,000 to 50,000 lei per penson. There are two kinds : (a) loans 
for agricultural works, for seeds, for repair of implements, etc. ; (b) loans for per¬ 
sonal needs, the object of which is to x^rovide the means necessary for maintaining 
the family and for nieeting the expenses occasioned by certain occurrences, such 
as births, illnesses, baj)tistns, trials, etc. 

Maintenance loans may be obtained from the Central Co-operative Bank, 
by direct discount, by the popular banks of the old Kingdom of Rumania which 
have at least 500,000 lei of capital and by the i)ox)ular banks of the new Rumanian 
provinces (Transylvania, Bessarabia, Bukovina and the Banat) which have at 
least 300,000 lei of capital and reserves. The i 30 pular banks which do not fulfil 
these coudHions must present their bills for discount through the medium of 
a federation, or through another popular bank that can directly discount 
bills. 

In 1932 the Central Co-operative Bank granted maintenance loans to the 
amount of 2,981,957 lei. The total amount of the maintenance loans granted 
by the Bank up to 31 December 1932 was 57,439,767 lei. 

To popular banks which charge interest to their borrowers not exceeding 
12 per cent., the Central Co-operative Bank charged 7 per cent, interest; to other 
banks, 9 per cent. 

The acceptance of bills for discount is subject, in principle, to the follow¬ 
ing, amongst other, rules : 

(1) The sum advanced to a person must not exceed one third of his 
productive property, that is property which directly yields income, such as 
cultivated land, live stock, buildings rented, etc. 

(2) The debtor's ability to repay must be strictly ascertained. Repay¬ 
ment must be made, in principle, in six months. In exceptional c^ses, postpone¬ 
ment may be allowed for a further period of three to six months. Loans 

(i) On 31 December 1932, the Central Co-or>erafive Bank had as shareholders 2,149 co-operative 
societies, wliidi had subscribed capital to the ainount of 81,950,000 lei, of wliich 62,674,575 lei were 
paid up. 
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for food, seeds, repair of implements, etc., must be repaid in between 9 and 12 
months. 

< l/oans for working capital are granted, either to co-operative societies or 
through co-operative societies to individuals, for the purchase of goods and re¬ 
quisites, machines and implements, the amortisation of which requires more 
than two years, as well as foi the payment of rents and for advances on grain 
or other stored products, in which case the loans are more quickly repaid. 
These loans are only granted, in principle, through the medium of the fed¬ 
erations, on the security of bills, bearing the corporate signatures with or with¬ 
out the further surety of the Committee of Management, and secured by a 
pledge agreement. The loan must be repaid at the moment of the sale of the 
pledge, in the case of implements and cereals; at the expiration of a year's 
tenancy, in the case of loans for the payment of rent, and in periods specially 
fixed in other cases 

The loans for working capital granted by the Central Co-operative Bank 
in 1932 amounted to 15,149,677 lei. Up to 31 December 1932 the Bank had 
granted loans of this kind to the amount of 30,573,802 lei. 

Investment loans, secured by mortgages, are granted: 

(1) To associations of peasants for the purchase of lands wheie they 
have deposited 50 per cent, of the price with the Central Co-operative Bank; 

(2) To co-operative societies which wish to construct buildings and which 
possess, in addition to their lands, a liquid fund (handed over to the Central 
Co-operative Bank) amounting to at least one third of the cost of construction 

The interest on such loans is q per cent, and the period may vary between 
3 and 15 years. The Central Bank had granted, up to 31 December 1932, 
investment loans to the amount of 436,724,240 lei. 

1/oans for circulating capital are granted to federations onr the security 
of bills bearing their corporate signature, or of bills issued by the co-operative 
societies and discounted by the federation. These loans are intended to supply 
the federations with the means necessary for current business with their affiliated 
societies The loans for circulating capital granted up to 31 December 1932 
amounted to 951,883,812 lei. 

I^astly, a special form of loan is the loan for short periods granted by the 
Bank to enable co-operative societies to repay deposits entrusted to them. Up 
to 31 December 1932 these loans amounted to 57,819,205 lei. Their object is 
to assure the safety and the liquidness of the interest-bearing deposits of the 
popular banks when there is danger of a run upon them. To restrain the tend¬ 
ency to invest deposits in long-term loans, for longer periods than those within 
which the deposits can be withdrawn, or in risky investments, the Bank has 
laid down the lollowing rules for the co-operative societies: 

(1) That a certain relation must be fixed between the society's own 
funds and the total amount of deposits accepted. 

(2) That deposits shall be utilised in forms allowing of their rapid realisation. 

At the present time it is difficult to insist on the application of rigid rules 

in regard to loans of any kind. This explains the decrease in all credit oper¬ 
ations in 1932. 
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During the course of its existence {4 April 1929 to 31 December 1932) the 
Central Co-operative Bank has granted loans to the total amount of 1,734,285,382 
lei (I). 

In connection with the agricultural crisis, the Bank has for some time pOvSt 
been studying two fundamental problems: the obtaining of better prices for agri¬ 
cultural products through the organisation of joint sales and the lowering of the 
rate of interest on loans. 

In regard to the marketing of agricultural products, the Bank has organised 
the financing of the grain crops with a view to introducing the system of joint 
sale, in collaboration with the Co-operative Central Association for Import and 
Export. Under this system the producers either deposit their grain, directly or 
through the co-operative societies or federations, in the warehouses of the Central 
Co-operative Bank, or load it in trucks consigned to its address or to an address 
indicated by it. For the grain thus deposited or consigned, they receive an 
advance on the security of an instrument pledging the grain and an order to 
sell. The order to sell may be either for an immediate sale at the price of the 
day, or for sale at a minimum price within a period of not less than 30 days, at 
the choice of the jjerson who deposits or consigns the grain. In the case in which 
an order to sell at a minimum price is given, if the grain cannot be sold within 
30 days at the price fixed, it will be sold at the price of the day within the 15 
following days at latest. When an order for immediate sale, at the price of the 
day, is given, the advance will be 75 per cent, of the price of grain calculated 
at the Braila parit}^; when the order is for sale at a minimum price, fixed by the 
producer, the advance will be of 50 per cent, of the price of the grain, calculated 
in the same way. 

On these advances the producers pay interest at the rate of 10 per cent, 
per annum for at least 30 days. 

Before being stored or .consigned the grain is cleaned, weighed and graded 
by quality. 

The instruments pledging the grain, together with the orders to sell, received 
by the Bank from co-operative .societies or federations are transmitted to the 
Central Co-operative Association for Import and Export, which, as soon as it is 
in possession of these documents, proceed to make agreements lor the sale of 
the grain. 

The advances are paid over to the producers by the federations, popular 
banks and co-operative societies, which for this purpose will be supplied with 
the necessary funds by the Bank, 

Immediately after the sale of the grain by the Central Association, the Bank 
proceeds to the final settlement of the accounts in favour of the producers who 
have taken part in the operation. 

The Bank intends to extend the business combining operations of financing 
with those of marketing also to other agricultural products, such as eggs, poultry, 
milk, butter, cheese, fruit, vegetables, etc. But this initiative encounters an 

(1) In this total are not induded either aie oi)erations on commission, nor those relating to the 
old Central Association of Co-operative Societies. 
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obstacle in the too individualistic mentality of the peasant, who does not willingly 
adopt collective methods of economic organisation. 

In any case, for carrying out this programme, as well as in general, for the 
support and development of agriculture, means are required which at present 
the institutions which do agricultural credit business do not possess; the farmers 
are consequently obliged to seek on the free market the capital necessary for the 
cultivation of their land, and obtain it from commercial banks, from private 
individuals, and from their own suppliers, at exaggerated rates of interest. This 
is the origin of a law against usury promulgated in April 1931, in accordance 
with which the rate of interest must not be more than 6 per cent, higher than 
the official rate of discount, which, at the time the law’ was passed, was 8 per cent, 
and at present is 7 per cent. 

As to the lowering of the rate of interest it must also be recalled that the 
Bank, since October 1930, only charges to the affiliated organisations 7 or 9 
per cent, so that the individual borrowers generally pay 12 per cent. On the 
other hand the co-operative societies borrowing from the Bank were relieved by 
the spreading of the dates of repayment over long periods, having been authorised 
to pa}" their debts by annual instalments spread over 10 or 15 years and, generally, 
in accordance with their capacity to pay and their incomes, reduced as they 
are by the crisis. The action of the Bank in this field is connected with the 
action for the relief of agricultural indebtedness tmdertaken by the Government 
as a measure rendered imperatively necessary by the condition of agriculture. 

The debts, according to official statistics (i), amount to 52,347,593,294 lei, 
thus distributed: 

(1) Debts of owners of agricultural land possessing more than 10 hectares, 
14,970,795,594 lei; 

(2) Debts of owners of agricultural land possessing less tl^n 10 hectares, 
37.376,797.700 lei. 

Details of this indebtedness are given in the following tables: 


Debts of Owners of Agricultural Land possessing more than 10 hectares who 
have made Application to Benefit by the Law on the Relief of Agricultural Debts, 


Classes of debtors 

Number 
of agricul¬ 
tural 
debtors 

Per¬ 

centage 

Total area 
of the 
proi)ertie8 
in 

hectares 

Per¬ 

centage 

Amount 
of the 
debts in 
millions 
of lei 

Per¬ 

centage 

Average 

per 

hectare 

Up to 500,000 lei. 

From 500,000 to 1,000,000 lei . . 
From 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 lei . 
From 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 lei . 
Over 10,000,000 lei. 

12,527 

1.747 

1.996 

332 

192 

74.66 

10.37 

11.85 

1.97 

I-I 5 

493.694 

89,479 

199,600 

66.400 

38.400 

55-61 

10.08 

22.49 

7.48 

4-33 

2,536 

1,668 

4,692 

2,278 

3.797 

16.94 

14.14 

31-34 

15-22 

25-36 

5,136 

18,641 

23.507 

34.307 

98,880 

Total . . . 

......-.... jt 

16,794 

100 

887,573 

100 

14.971 

100 

16,867 


(i) ** Conversiimea Datoriilor Agricole. ” Ministry of Justice. Service of Judicial Statistics. Buca- 
rest, 1032.* 
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Debts of Owners of Agricultural Land "possessing less than xo hectares. 


RSGIOK8 

Number 
of owners | 
of 

agricultural 

land 

Per¬ 

centage 

1 

Total area 
of the 
properties 
in 

thousands 

of 

hectares 

Per¬ 

centage 

Number 

cf 

agricultural 

debtors 

Per¬ 

centage 

Total area 
of the 
indebted 
properties 
in 

thousands 

of 

hectares 

Per¬ 

centage 

Old Kingdom. 

1.944,279 

61.65 

4,982 

t> 3-97 

1,209,182 

38.35 

2,806 

36.03 

Bessarabia. 

608,674 

62.83 

2,208 

62.44 

360,071 

37 -U 

1,328 

27-56 

Transylvania. 

1,111,754 

59.49 

2.252 

60.93 

756,928 

40.51 

1,463 

39.07 

Bukovina. 

198,976 

57-26 

250 

71.^8 

148,500 

42.74 

98 

28.12 

Total . . . 

3,863,683 

60.86 

9,692 

63.07 

2,474.781 

39.14 

5,696 

36.93 


REGION.S 

Numl>er 

of 

creditors 

Debts, in 

millions of lei, of owners of agricultural land to 

Total 

debts iu 

millions 

of lei 

Per¬ 

centage 

Popular 

banks 

Per¬ 

centage 

other 
credit in¬ 
stitutions 

Per¬ 

centage 

Private 

in¬ 

dividuals 

Per¬ 

centage 

Old Kingdom . . 

749,349 

6,214.7 

35.38 

7,112.3 

40.49 

-1/239.2 

2413 

I 7 , 5 () 6.2 

47.00 

Bessarabia . . . 

169,041 

732.6 

28.88 

952.9 

37-56 

851.4 

3 . 3 - 6 <> 

2,536.9 

6.79 

Transylvania . . 

1,239,004 

1,879.6 

12.36 

7,912.3 

52.03 

5,414-6 

! 36.61 

15,206.6 

40.68 

Bukovina .... 

176,588 

234.4 

11-34 

580.4 

28.08 

1,252.4 

60.58 

2,0()7.I 

5.53 

Total . . . 

2.334.072 

9,061.3 

24.24 

16 , 557-9 

44-Sf 

II. 757-9 

31-46 

37,376-8 

100 


As the fall in prices continued, the Government considered it indispensable 
to proceed to the conversion of the agricultural debts (Laws of 16 April 1932 
and 19 October 1932) (i). The new landowners created b^^ the agrarian reform 
having had need of investment credit and of other forms of credit were able to 
obtain them only at very high rates of interest. Up to 1927-28 and as long 
as the prices of agricultural products were well maintained, these rates of interest 
were bearable, but as soon as prices began to decline, the agreed charges became 
impossible to bear. The Agricultural Mortgage Credit Company and the Ruman¬ 
ian Bank of Agriculture, both established in 1931, not having sufficient resources 
to meet all needs, and no other solution having been regarded as possible, the 
relief of indebtedness became necessary. 

The relief of agricultural indebtedness is based on the following principles: 

(1) Reduction by between 10 and 50 per cent, of the amount of the 
debts, according to their nature and the length of time since they were contracted; 
this reduction was justified by the legislature on the ground of the usurious rates 
of interest that had been charged to the debtors; 

(2) Reduction of the rate of interest to 4 or 5 per cent.; 

{3) Repaymetit of the debts to be spread over a period of 30 yesits. 

. (i) T«xtes Idgislatifa, published by the International Institute of A griailtiire. 1932 Series, No. 28 
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The above-mentioned laws have been amended by the I^aw of 13 April 1933, 
establishing a moratorium for five years for agricultural debts. During this 
period, creditors and debtors will have the possibility of coming to an agreement 
for the liquidation of past debts in order to permit the resumption of credit 
operations, which, at present, have almost completely ceased. 

To contribute to the work of the relief of agricultural indebtedness, the 
Central Co-operative Bank lowered the rate of interest on loans already granted 
to 3 per cent. The loans granted since the promulgation of the laws remain 
subject to the rate of interest fixed according to the nature of the loan. 

From the general situation in Rumania it appears that, on account of the 
low returns from farms the remuneration of capital invested in agriculture and 
the repayment of loans cannot at the present time be assured, as the}" formerly 
were. 


Yugoslavia. 

By several stages and after a long work of formation (i), a central institution 
for carrying on agricultural credit business in all its forms was finally established 
by the Law of 16 April 1929, No. 30,630. This institution, the Privileged Agri¬ 
cultural Bank, has a share capital of 700 millions of dinars, to which the State 
contributed by subscribing for shares to the amount of 120 millions of dinars. 

Taking account of the situation of agriculture in the country, the Council 
of Management of the Bank laid down, from the begiiming of its working, the 
fundamental bases of its credit policy. These bases are determined by the follow¬ 
ing requirements: 

(i) To provide above all by the grant of mortgage loans for facilitating 
the repayment of the debts of the peasant farmers which, up to the time of the 
promulgation of the law above mentioned, placed them in a very precarious 
position, on account of the too brief period allowed for repayment and of the 
very high rate of interest. 

In the period following the war, in fact, it was necessary to restore, in certain 
regions, the properties damaged by the war; in other regions, where the peasants 
had surplus capital, it was utilised in the purchase of land. But the land was 
olten bought on credit and at prices which did not correspond to the return from 
it, especially when the prices of agricultural products began to fall. The peasant 
also incurred debts for the purchase of live stock, machines, implements, and, 
to a certain extent, for carrying out improvement works. Debts were even con¬ 
tracted as a result of calamities or, in years of bad harvest, to buy food for men 
and live stock, as well as to maintain in the villages the standard of life which, 
in periods when circumstances were favourable, was very high. All these debts, 
in spite of the disadvantageous conditions on which they had been contracted, 
were borne as long as the products of peasant farms could be marketed. Peasant 
farms were able even to bear fairly well the period of inflation. As the farms 
are cultivated mainly by the families themselves, the pressure was supported by 

(i) Sec: The Agricultural Credit Situation in Jugoslavia. IntemcUtonal Revtfw of AgncuUurff, 
September 1928 Rome, International Institute of Agriculture. 
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the peasants first of all by reducing their standard of life and then by avoiding 
all investment of capital. But when the world crisis affected also Yugoslavia, 
the situation of rural property became much more difficult. The impossibility 
of export made the prices of agricultural products fall considerably and the 
disproportion between the prices of agricultural and of industrial products 
became great. The slight development of the towns and of industry, as well as 
the inadequacy of the means of transport, tended further to aggravate the situa¬ 
tion. Agricultural indebtedness, which was estimated at 4,000 millions of dinars 
towards the end of 1930, has since considerably increased, owing to the aggrav¬ 
ation of the economic crisis. 

(2) To satisfy the farmers* current needs of credit by means of small 
loans (personal agricultural credit), within the limits of their real needs and of 
their solvency. 

(3) To help by means of loans any action calculated to increase agricul¬ 
tural production, particularly the work of such organisations as co-operative 
societies for production and consumption (silkworm-rearers* societies, vine-grow¬ 
ers* societies, dairy societies) and organisations for the purchase and settlement 
of land. 

(4) To help, by moral means and by periodical inspections, the better 
organisation and the development of agricultural co-operative societies. 

To carry out its programme the Bank grants principally three kinds of 
loans, namely: 

(1) Long-term mortgage loans, for periods ranging from 5 to 25 years; 

(2) Medium-term loans, for periods of from i to 3 years; 

(3) vShort-term loans, for periods of not more than one year. 

In the post-war period the importance of long-term credit, already consider¬ 
able, has further increased, and a great number of applications were made to 
the Bank for this kind of credit, the need for which, it is thought, will increase 
in the future, owing to the great necessity of improvements to agricultural 
properties. 

Next in importance comes medium-term credit, which is utilised for the 
purchase of live stock and of the smaller implements, for the carrying out of 
small improvement works, etc. This credit, which is granted by the Bank ex¬ 
clusively through the co-operative societies, is not far behind long-term credit 
in the need which is felt for it, and it shows a tendency to develop very greatly. 

Short-term credit, on the other hand, is still comparatively little developed. 
By its nature, it ought to serve for purposes of agricultural production and trade 
and for operations lasting for a year at most. In the opinion of the Bank, the 
more intense development of this form of credit would depend: 

(1) on the reorganisation of the markets for agricultural products; 

(2) on the construction of general warehouses and elevators; 

(3) on the improvement of the means of transport; 

(4) on a clearer understanding of the nature of this form of credit on the 
part of the persons to b^efit by it, who ought to refrain from utilising it for pur¬ 
poses which can only be carried out .with the help of long-term or medium-term 
loans. 
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The Bank also finances the purchase and subdivision of the lands of the 
former large landowners, granting to the purchasers, by a rapid procedure, loans 
for adequate periods. 

In consequence of the exhaustion of the Bank’s own resources, of the imposs¬ 
ibility of obtaining other funds by means of loans, of delays in the payment of the 
instalments of repayment which became due, the Bank was obliged in August 
1931 to limit its operations to the loans authorised. It was decided not to receive 
any new applications for mortgage loans, but to receive and to consider only 
applications coming from co-operative societies. 

During 1930 and 1931, the following mortgage loans were authorised and 
paid foi the purposes of purchase of land, conversion of debts, construction of 
rural buildings and carrying out of improvement works: 


Yfar 

IX)ans authorised 

lyoans paid 

Average 
amount of 
loans paid, 
in dmars 

Numlier 

I 

Amount 
i m dinars 

Numl)er 

\tnoiint 
in dinars 

'I'otal ... 

1 

4IM.71 ^,^00 

181,921,250 

] 

TO, 160 
8 ,si 5 

327,0x5,300 

184,770,050 

^2,180 

21.705 

22,019 


18,673 

i 

5 X 1 , 761 . 55 <-> 

■27. w 


The securit^^ accepted for these loans was cultivable lands and lands with 
rural buildings. According to its regulations, the Bank can grant, in the case 
of lands mortgaged, up to 50 per cent, of their value, and in the case of rural 
buildings mortgaged, up to 30 per cent. But these percentages, as a measure 
of prudence, especially in the present situation, have never been reached. 

Transactions with the co-operative societies occupy a very important place 
in the business of the Bank, which sees in these organisations the basis for the 
“ soundest and most useful " agricnrltural credit business. Medium-term credit, 
as we have seen, is in fact supplied exclusively through such societies. It is 
granted against individual agreements of members of the co-operative societies 
bearing the signatures of the principal debtor and of two sureties, as well aa 
the endorsement of the local and central co-operative organisations. 

In 1930 and 1931, 105,189 loans amounting to 323,272,003 dinars were 
authorised, and 89,621 loans amounting to 285,i5i,i95.dinars were paid (i). Out 
of a total of 4,500 co-operative credit societies existing in the country, 2,400 were 
in a position to take advantage of the services of the Bank; of this number, 
up to the end of 1931, 1,613 ^d received loans. 

In 1931, interest at 10 per cent, was charged on loans guaranted by bills; 
9 per cent, on mortgage loans up to 300,000 dinars in amount and 10 per cent. 

(i) The difference bet^vecn the loans authorised and the loans paid results from the fact that 
membeis of co-operative soaetics often ask for sums to meet all conUngencics, but do not alwaj^ 
utilise them id full. 
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above tbis amount; 7 per cent., since i April 1931, on loans to co-operative socie¬ 
ties and 9 per cent., since 26 September of the same year, on loans guaranteed 
by the deposit of securities. 

The general fall in prices, which particularly affected live stock and made 
the sale of wine impossible, the difl&culty in recovering the proceeds of the sale 
of wheat, various calamities due to the weather, floods and untimely rains in 
certain regions, and epidemics among the live stock, have compelled the Bank 
to modify, as the crisis developed, the principles on which the payment of the 
annuity charges and of sums falling due was regulated, each case being specially 
considered and a complete or partial postponement of the payments being 
authorised. Postponements have been granted principally for the following 
reasons: 

(1) calamities which have destroyed more than 50 per cent, of the 
agricultural production, such as drought, hail, floods, fires and earthquakes; 

(2) illness and death in the borrower's family, particularly of the head 
of the family; 

(3) epidemic diseases of live stock and closing of the live stock markets; 

(4) parasites of plum trees and other diseases of fruit trees in the regions 
where there are many orchards; 

(5) want of access to roads and impossibility of transport; 

(6) impossibility of collecting the proceeds of sales of produce sold on 
deferred payment; 

(7) impossibility of marketing agricultural products, disproportionate 
fall in price, especially in the case of holdings which have a special or restricted 
production; 

(8) cases in which it is necessary to prevent sale at very low prices, 
particularly of cattle and store pigs; 

(9) cases in which it is necessary to prevent the sale of draught animals, 
especially those of small landholders; 

(10) to prevent the forced sale of wine at an unfavourable period in 
the regions where vine-growing is the principal agricultural production. 

From this enumeration it is clear that the Bank is particularly anxious to 
avoid the consequences of the sale of produce on unfavourable conditions and, 
generally, the impoverishment of the farmers. 

In all justified cases, the Bank also authorises the prolongation of the period 
within which a long-term loan must be repaid when the period of the loan, at* 
the request of the debtor, had been made shorter than that contemplated by 
the regiilations; this is done with a view to diminishing the amount of the annuity 
charges and facilitating their payment. 

By the Law of 19 April 1932 (i) and by other measures, provision has been 
made also in Yugoslavia for the protection of the farmers and for the conversion 
of debts. 

G. COSTANZO. 

(i) Textes 16 gi 8 latifs, published by th 4 lutemaUonal Institute of Agriculture. 1952 Series, 
No; 16. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


INSTITUT FUR Konjunktxjrforschung. KonjunkturstatiwStisches Handbuch 1933. 
Berlin, R Ilobbing, 1933 3^4 P 

CoNDJviFFE, J B China to-day: economic. Boston, Mass., World peace founda¬ 
tion, 1932 203 p. 

BiNAUDI, Z, II sisterna tributarioitaliano 2®ed Torino, « La Rifonna sociale 
1933 vn, 213 p 

LiachTCHENKO, P I pjrcKOlo Hapo^Hoio xo^flMtiBa. MocKim-.IeHHHrpaAr 

J’ocy^ mji, j 1927 518 p , (^^KoHOMHHecKaa 6Hr)jiMoieKa). 

[History of Russian economic development] 


A gk tcultufdl StaHsHc s 

iNSTiTUT INTERNATIONA!, DE STATISTIQUE Bulletin. Tome 25 Livraison. 
Tokio, 1932, 270 p. 


Agricultural Economics 

LAND0KONOMISK AARBOG FOR 1933 Oversigt over det Danske landbrugsorgani 
sation 34 Aargang Kobenhavn, Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1933 207 p 
[Yearbook of Agricultural Bconomics] 


Co-operation, 

Year book of agricui^turai, co-operation 1933. Bdited by the Horace Plim- 
kett Foundation London, King, 1933 - 3^4 P- 


Rural Sociology. 

TayIvOR, P. a Spanish-Mexican peasant community: Arandas in Jalisco, 
Mexico Berkeley, University of California press, 1933. 92 p. (Ibero-americana, 4). 


Legislation 

Bnte nazionaie SERico, Roma I principali prowedimenti legislativi in vigore 
riguardanti la sericoltura e I'industria senca Milano, Arti grafiche S. B. T. I., 1932. 
X09 p* 
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RB, L. I/e servitu prediali : guida pratica legale per inge^eri, geometri, periti 
agrari, agricoltori, proprietari d’immobili. 3^ ed. Brescia, G. Vannini, 1932. 228 p. 

Udina, M. Eletnenti di diritto intemazionale privalo italiano. Roma, Anonima 
romana editoriale, 1933- 247 p. (Pubblicazioni deirAssociazione italiana per la So¬ 
ciety delle Nazioni, 22). 


Commerce. 

Annuario dbi. commkrcio itai,o-svizzero 1933. 4*^ ed. Milano, A. Cordani 
1933- 39^ P- 

Conf^;rence pareemkntairb Internationale du commerce ann^) 
Palais du Capitole et de la Chambre des Depute, Rome (19, 20, 21, 22, 23 avril 
1933) Assemble pleni^re. Rapports et noticCvS relatifs aux questions inscrites 

a son programme Annexes-statuts. Bruxelles, Bureau Permanent, I933- 217 p. 

INSTYTUT EKSPORTOWEGO. Ekspott w roku 1931 Warszawa, 1932. 

flijxport during 1931]. 

Social science research council. Advisory comnTTEE on social and 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURE. Research in transportation in relation to 
agriculture : scope and method. John D. Black, editor. New York, 1933 94 p. 
(Bulletin n’^ 8) 


History of Agncnlture. 

DOPSCH, A. Die frcien Markcn in Deutschland. Ein Beitrag zur Agiar- imd 
Sozialgeschichte des Mittelalters. Baden, Rohrcr, 1933. 124 p. 


Various. 

R. Accademia D'lTALiA. Aimuario IV. 1931-32. Roma, R. Accademia d*ItaUa, 
1933* 453 P- 

Annuario generale di Tripoli E della Tripolitania. 1932. Annata i». 
Tripoli, Tip. P. Maggi, [1932] 359 P- 

Crollalanza, a. di. opere pubbliche nel primo decennio fascista. Verona, 
A. Mondadori, 1933. 90 p. (Panorami di vita fascista, collana edita sotto gli auspici 
del Partito nazionale fascista, direttore A. Marpicati, v. 4). 

ISXiTUTO nazionale DELLE ASSICURAZIONI. Atti. V. Conferenze di cultura 
assicurativa dell'anno 1932. Roma. Istituto nazionale delle assicnrazioni, 1933* 
276 p. 

Paullin, C. O. Atlas of the historical geography of the United States Edited 
by John K. Wright. Washington, Carnegie institution 1932. xv, 162 p. (Carnegie 
institution of Washington. Pubhcation No. 401). 
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Periodicals (i) (2) (3). 

Abhtva pentru §tiinta 9! Reforma social^. (I^es Archives pour la Science et la 
R^forrac sociale. lustitiit social roiimaiti). v. 10, 1932. 4. fasc. p. an. Bucure^ti. 
500 L. par vol. (Institutul Social Rom^n). 

[Bi-lingual edition]. 

BKRiCHTEiiber Landwirtschaft. Zeitschrifl fiir Agrarpolicik undlyandvirtschaft. 
Sonde} ahdmch • «[Mitteilungen] aus deiu Internationalen Landwirtscliaftsinstiiut 
in Rom ». v. i, 1933. ^ P* environ. Berlin. RM J2. (Verlagsbuchh. P. Parey). 

Bioui^tKTRN po khlebnomou delou. v. 9, 1932, dec. Moskva. Rb. 18.00 (Vse- 
soiouznoo Ob' cdinenie Zagotzemo i Soiouzmouka). 

[Bullettin of the Breadmaking. (The Union of ‘'Zagotzemo" and “ Soiouz- 
mouka" of U R vS.S)] 

BoijCTTNde la Direccion de Agricultura y Gaiiaderfa. v. i, 1931» bimestr. lyima. 
(Ministerio de Fomento). 

Bor.ETiN del Instituto de Reforma Agraria v. 2, 1933, mens Madrid. 

[Formerly up to January 1933, “ Re vista de los Servicios socitil-agrarios 
y de Kstadfstica agrfcola social "j. 

BoeeexTTNO Fconomico del R. Uflicio nngherese per il commercio estero. v. i, 
1933, heM. Budapest. 

[Mimeographed]. 

Brax^scitwekjische Gesctze-imd Verordimngssommlung. 193X, irr. Braunsch¬ 
weig (Braunschweigische Staatszeitung). 

Broom and Broom Com Isews. V. 20, 1931. hcbd. Areola. Illinois. $ 1,50. 

[Incorporated, since 10 November 1931, with "The Broom Corn Review", 
Wichita, Kansas]. 

BueeKTin d'information (^conomique. v. 3, 1933. irr. Moskva. (Cluimbie de 
Commerce de I'U. R. S. S.). 

Bueebtin of International News. v. 9, 1933. bhnens. Uondon, 155. (The Royal; 
Institute of International Affairs), 

BueeETin ofHciel de 1 'Office International des Fabricants de Chocolat et de 
Cacao, v. 1, 1931. mens Bmxelles. 30 b. (150 fr. b.). 

CaN 4 PA. Bollettino del Consorzio industriali canapieri, ~ dei Consorzi per la 
canapicoltura, - della Sezione scicntifico-tecnica del Comitato nazionale per la 
canapa v. i, 1933. mens. Roma. 


(1) Previous list March 19^^. To be continued September 1933. 

(2) Eist of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens. (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two 
months); €tr. (foreign price); hcbd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular; mens, (monthly); 
N. S. (new series); q. (daUy); sem. (half yearly); s. (series); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
title of the review. 
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Commerce and Industry Journal, v. i, 1025 mens. Manila. P. x.oo int. P. 
1.50 ^tr. (Department of Commerce and Comniuniccitions. Bureau of Commerce 
and Industry). 

CoMMERCTAI^I^ ive Stock output, v. 3, IQ33. mens Ottawa. (Miiiislry of Agricul¬ 
ture. Dominion Dive Stock Branch. Markets Intelligence Service). 

[Combined : ‘' Hog Marketings by coun^ ies * with ‘ ‘ Output and Replacoiuent 
of Commercial Cattle **]. 

COOPERATEUR Beige. V 28, 3« s. 1Q3^. bimens. Bruxelles 3 f’ int , 8 fr. eii Prance 
12 fr. ^r. (Office coop^iatif l>elge). 

[Formerly: Coopdratior beige*’]. 

I^StADtSTiCA del Coniercio espeoi il del Pern v. i, 1933, sem Callao. (Dqxnrt'i- 
metilo de Bstadfstica general de Adnanas). 

[Formerly: Comercio exterior”] 

KxporT Kurier. \. 5, 1933 bibebd Budapest (Kgl. Thig. Ansseiihnndelsamt). 

[Formerly up to March 1033. '' Ung<irischer Agrarkuric’* 

F(X)T) Industries. 5. 1033 mens >.ew Yoik 82 int s‘ 3 etr (Me Gr.nv-llill 
Publishing Company, Tiie ). 

Gazeta ciikrownicz i. v 40, 1^33 hebd Warszavvj Zl. 12000. (Rada Nne/elna 
Polskiego Przem^’^shi Cukrowni(‘zego) 

[Sugar Gazette (Principal Coimcil of the Polish Sugar IndUvStry)! 

[Contents in Polish; titles of articles in Polish and French]. 

Great Britain. Kmpin' ^Marketing Board. Wool Intelligeiiee Notes, n'’ i 
1933 irr. D'>ndon (Statistics ind Intelligence Blanch) 

Heim mid Scholle Mil der Beilage (Naohiichten der IVmtselien l/aiKhuit- 
sclvifls-OvSelbcliaft fur Osterreich »» \.6*5, 1933 bimens Wun S 7,20 int 

Institutul Romanesc d(‘ Coujunctnra. Biiletin. v. r, 10q. triniestr Bucuresti 

JoRDBRl’KARNAS Poreniugsblad. 1032 liebd. Stockholm kr. 4 int. (vSveriges 
Alim luin a Dantl )rukvssall.skap). 

[Jounial of the Association of the Agriculturists (General Society of the 
Swedish Agriculturists)] 

JOTTRNATy ot the ITiiiversity of Bombay, vol i, 1932 bhneslr Bonihav Rs. 14. 
hit. (Dongnums, (rreeii and Co , TAd ) 

MercaTo Casoario v. r, 1932 hebd. Milano. D ?o int . L 40 ^tr (Uffieio inler- 
pn^vinciale del Datte e dcrivati). 

MonaTSBFRICHTIC uber die Osterreicliische I,aiid-nrid Forstwirtschaft. Nach- 
richtcu Mr Agrarstatistik uiid Konjunkturbeobachlung. 1931 niers. Wien. (Bundcv'^- 
ministeriiim fur T,and-und Forstwirtscliafl und der Prasidcntenkonfcreiiz der land- 
uud forstwirtschaftlichen Hauptkorporscliafteu Osteneiehs). 

Nankai I^'cekly Statistical Service v. 5, 1932 hebd. Tientsin. 8 or 3 00 (Vankai 
Institute of p'conoiuies. Nankai IMiversity). 

Owl minerali- Olii e grass! - Color! c vernici. v. ii, 1931. mens Milano. 
D. 50 int.; D. too ^tr. 

[Formerly: ” DTndustria de^i Olii minerali e dei Grass! ”J. 
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Pig Breeders' Gazette. 11° 22, 1933. trim. London, sh. 2/6. 

[Formerly : The N. P. B. A. Gazette : The National Pig. Breeders' Associa¬ 
tion "]. 

PRijZKNen kosten van levensonderhotid. v. 7, 1928. mens. 's-Gravenhage. f 3,75 
(Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek). 

[Prices and Costs of Life. Central Bureau of Statistics]. 

Prockrdings of the Agricultural Society of Trinidad and Tobago, v. 21, 1921. 
mens. Port-of-Spain, Tiinidad. is. le nP. 

PRZRG1.4D hodowlaiiy. v. 7, 1033. niens. ^Vaiszawa. Zl. 24.00 (Polskie Towarzy- 
stwo Zooteeluiiczne). 

[Breeding Review. (Polish Zootechnic Society)]. 

[Contains: “ Sheeps Breeding contents in Polish and French]. 

PRZEGr4P liiiarski. v. i, 1930, trim. Wilno. Zl. 5.00. (Towarzyslwo Iniarskie w 
Wilnie). 

[Flax Review. (Flax Societ}^ in Vilna)]. 

RKCUEIR de Statistiqne de ITiistitut International du Commerce, v 12, 1932. 
mens Bnixellcs. 100 fr. b. int.; 120, fr b. pays adherents; 250 fr. b. pays non-adh6- 
rents (Ofhee de Statist ique coninierciale de ITnstitiit) 

[Formerly up to March 1932, ‘‘Recueil mensuel de ITnstitnt International 
du Commerce "]. 

REVtTE de ITnstitut International de Statistiqne. \ i, 1033. trim La Haye. fl. 6. 

[Formerly: “ Bulletin mensuel de 1'Office Permanent "1. 

RivisT -4 dellc A.ssicurazioni ; v. 13, 1933. niens Milano. L. 25 int. ; L. 35 ^tr. 

vSiNDACATo e CORPORAZIOXE. Bollettiiio del Lavoro e de^lla Prc‘videnza sociale 
Inforniazioni corporative, v. 59, 1933. mens. Roma. L 38,50 int; L. i3odtr. (Mi- 
nistcro df^Ue Corporazioni). 

[Combined : " Boll, del Lavoro e della Prev soc. " with " Inforniaz. corpoi. "]. 

South African Journal of Economics. (Die Suid-Afrikaanse Tydskrif vir Bko- 
nomit‘) V. i, 1933. trim. Joliannesburg. L. i. is. int. (The iiconomic Society of South 
Africa). 

[Title in English and Afrikaans. Contains some articles in Afrikaans]. 

Tidskrift for Lantman, v. 15, 1933. mens. Helsingfor.s. Fmk 30. 

[Review for Agriculturists]. 

[Formerly: “Tidskrift for finlands sveiiska lantinfln ", Review for Swedish 
Agriculturists in Finland]. 

Tioi'Tiounov Preglcd (Tabaknindsehau). v. 1, 1932. mens. Sofia. L. 80. int. 
L. 150 ^tr 

[Title and contents in Bulgarian and German; summaries in German]. 

Vita economica italiana. Indici del niovimento economico d'llalia. v. 6, s. II, 
1931 trim. Ronui. L. 50. 

[Formerly: ‘ ‘ Indici dt^ Movimento economico italiano con alcimi confront! 
intemazionali "]. 


Prof. Ax«ESSA2^dro Brtzi, Segreiarto generalg dell*Istttuto, Direttore respansabili. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Development in Europe of Tariffs and Restrictions on International Trade 
in cereals. 

The present article, which will he continued in the August Bulletin^ has been 
prepared tn collaboration between the Bureau of General Statistics and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and Sociology (i). 

Foreword. 

Even before the present depression set in, the International Economic Con¬ 
ference of 1927 insisted upon the necessity of a reduction in the barriers which 
impeded international trade and adversely affected world economic activities. 
The economic depression which began in 1929 brought about a further increase 
in these impediments by which all countries sought to protect their domestic 
production against the rapid spread of the disorganisation due to the headlong 
fall in commodity prices. The outbreak of the financial crisis in 1931, followed by 
the abandonment of the gold standard in a number of countries, by far reaching 
dislocations in world economy and by the conversion of Great Britain to protec¬ 
tion marked the beginning of a new era in the evolution of international trade. 
By a continuous succession of tariff increases, of quantitative restrictions of 
imports and of regulations for the control of dealings in foreign exchange, 
international trade was impeded to such an extent that of the former unity of the 


(i) Mr. J, P. van Aartsen, Redactor in the Bureau of General StatisUcs, has undertaken the 
work of co-ordinating the whole of the detailed information and has prepared all the particulars 
relating to the period previous to 1931, as well as those of customs duties, quotas, and certain other 
measures of secondary importance. Mr. F. Arcoleo, Principal Redactor in the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics and Sociology, is responsible for the enquiries made and for drafting the greater 
part of the information relating to taxes and duties, export and import licenses, export premiums, 
monopolies, milling and extraction rates, etc., so far as these fall into th^ period after the close 
of 1930. Mr. C. Arrigo has assisted in collecting the provisions relating to customs duties and ciuotas. 

Information on customs duties, supplementary taxes and on quotas are published and appeal 
tegttlariy and monthly in the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 
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world market there was left little more than a memory and world economy 
was broken up into an aggregate of more or less effectively closed national 
economic systems. 

This development had the effect of greatly reducing the turnover of inter¬ 
national trade, with disastrous effects upon all the branches of production largely 
dependent on export. These industries were severely affected, on the one 
hand, by excessive import* duties, by quotas and other measures involving quanti¬ 
tative restrictions of imports, which came greatly to the fore during this period, 
and, on the other hand, by the degree of uncertainty with which producers had 
to reckon owing to the exceedingly rapid succession of the fresh measures of 
restriction. 

While agriculture, as well as all other branches of production is very severely 
affected by the barriers set up to the trade in its products generally, it is partic¬ 
ularly sensitive to the frequent changes in the regulations governing international 
commerce, since its power of adaptation to changing conditions of marketing is 
admittedly defective. 

In the following pages it is the intention to give an account of the recent 
development of restrictions on international trade in cereals in Eitrope, as the 
largest market for imported agricultural products. For each country is given 
an outline of its policy up to the beginning of 1931 with regard to trade in 
cereals, followed by a detailed account of the measures taken during the succeed¬ 
ing period as far as possible up to the end of June 1933. 

The restrictions imposed on dealings in foreign exchange are not included, 
because, though they exercise a very strong influence upon international trade 
in cereals and other agricultural products, they have a general application, while 
there are here dealt with only those restrictions which specifically apply to 
agricultural produce. 

Though every care has been taken to make the account of the measures 
dealt with as complete and as accurate as possible, considering the extreme com¬ 
plexity of the subject, this document is in no way intended to show the exact 
position at any given moment with regard to the importation of any particular 
cereal. The purpose in view in preparing this material has been simply to bring 
out quite clearly the drastic character of the restrictions with which international 
trade in cereals has to contend, as well as the degree of uncertainty and disor¬ 
ganisation to which the world market is subject, from the fact of the rapid 
succession of fresh regulations. 

Limitations of space and of time prevent an extension of the survey to other 
agricultural products besides cereals. It is proposed later to supplement this 
study by similar studies relating to certain other products. 


Generai. note. 

For the countries in which a considerable number of changes in regula¬ 
tions have been made since i January 1931 it has been considered useful to 
give detailed accounts of such measures, classified by character and by date 
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of entry into force. For this purpose the measures have been grouped and 
distinguished by index letters followed by numbers as follows: — 

A =- Import duties. 

B = Import taxes, turnover taxes levied on imports, transfer taxes, sur¬ 
taxes to compensate for exchange variations, etc. 

C = Quota allocations and prohibition of imports. 

D — Import permits. 

E = Measures relating to home trade (milling percentages, bolting per¬ 
centages, etc.). 

F = Measures to encourage exports. 

G == Measures to regulate or restrict exports. 

For the most important measures the date of promulgation has been given 
in brackets following the text and preceded by the abbreviation " reg 
(regulation). 

N. B. The section relating to the different countries are arranged in the French 
alphabetical order. 


I. — A1.BANIA. 

The import trade in cereals and their flours is of very small importance to 
Albania. The duties are fixed in the customs tariff of 1926. Besides the customs 
duties, a supplementary tax is also levied, amounting to 13 % of the original 
duties, vSince 1926 only the duty on maize has been modified, having been 
reduced from 20.00 to 3.00 gold francs, no supplementary tax being levied. 
The present duties, in so far as they are known to the lUstitute, are as follows 


(in gold francs per quintal) : 


Duty 

Supplement 

Wheat. 


, . . . 25.00 

3-25 

Rye and barley 

. 

. . . 15.00 

1.95 

Oats. 


. . . 8.00 

1.04 

Maize....... 

. . 

. . . . 3.00 

— 

Wheat flour .... 


. . . . 37*50 

4.87 

Rye flour. 

. 

. . . , 12.00 

1.56 


2. — Germany. 

Introduction. — Owing to the war and the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which obliged Germany in each year to pay enormous sums on ac¬ 
count of reparations, the burdens weighing on agriculture have been very heavy. 
Social legislation also brought considerable obligations. The index-numbers of 
prices of agricultural products and of farm expenses made for the purpose, 
show that social burdens in 1927-28 and 1928-29 were 3.9 times and later even 
4 times as high as before the war, while taxes during the period 1927-28 to 1931-32 
were in Eastern Germany 3.4 times and in Central Germany 4 times the prewar 
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total. In addition inflation had the effect that the agriculturists lost their 
arculating capital so that they had to borrow at very high rates of interest. 
As the natural result of these conditions agricultural production became much 
more costly. 

In the total agricultural production cereals occupy an absolutely prepond¬ 
erant place. During the quinquennial period 1923-27 the average areas of the 
principal crops harvested were as follows:— 


Wheat.1,569,000 ha. 

Rye. 4,553*000 » 

Barley.1,429,000 » 

Oats. 3*455*000 » 


The Versailles Treaty had obliged Germany not to establish customs duties 
or any other obstacles to imports so that, in view of the fact that costs of pro¬ 
duction were high, cereal cultivation was profitable only under naturally 
favourable conditions. When, in August 1925, the period of this prohibition 
came to an end, the prewar duties were again put into force, but with a 
considerable reduction for the first year and with less reduction (except for 
barley) for the year begining i August 1926. 

In the law concerned therewith it was laid down that the prewar general 
duties would enter into force on i August 1927 but the enlorcement of this 
regulation was in fact postponed to a later date. In the brief summary follow¬ 
ing, the general duties at different periods (in each case in Reichsmarks per 
quintal) are indicated. 



Prewar 

general 

duty 

Duty 

from 

Augiist 

1925 

Duty 

from 

August 

1936 

Date of entry 
mto force 
of the 

prewar duty 

Wheat. 

7-50 

350 

5-00 

10-7-29 

Rye. 

7.00 

3.00 

500 

10-7-29 

Barley. 

Fodder barley under cus- 

7.00 

3-00 

7.00 

1-8-26 

toms control. 

n. s. i. 

1.00 

2.00 

— 

Oats. 

7.00 

300 

5*00 

10-7-29 

Maize. 

Wheat flour, rye flour and 

5-00 

2.20 

3-20 

1-3-28 

maize meal....... 

1875 

8.00 

10.00 

30-12-29 

Barley meal. 

1875 

8.00 

14.00 

1-8-27 

Oat meal. 

1875 

10.00 

14.00 

x-8-27 


It should also be noted that during the period from i April 1927 to 10 July 
1929 the general duty on flour of wheat, rye and maize was Rm, 12.50 and later, 
until 30 December 1929, Rm. 14.50. 
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During this period, however, the duties to be levied on cereals and flours, 
originating in and consigned from countries with which Germany had a commer¬ 
cial treaty on the basis of the most-favoured-nation clause, were already fixed at 
a maximum as regards whole cereals other than maize in the commercial treaty 
with Sweden, which entered into force on 17 July 1926, as follows: wheat Rm. 6.50; 
rye and oats Rm. 6.00 - so that for these three cereals the conventional duties 
were up to 10 July 1929 higher than those actually levied - barley Rm. 5.00; 
while in a treaty with France (coming into force on 2 September 1927) the duty 
on flour of wheat, rye or maize was reduced to Rm. 11.50. In addition, from 
20 September 1927, the duty on maize for stockfeeding imported under customs 
control was fixed at Rm. 2.50 in the treaty with Yugoslavia. 

General duties on barley, fodder maize and flour of wheat, rye and maize, 
as well as from 10 July 1929 on wheat and rye, had, however, an influence 
on trade, since there were for a long period no treaties with Canada and 
Australia (to mention only two important cereal-exporting countries). With 
Poland relations were even such, that in 1927 special duties of Rm. 10.00 for 
shipments of wheat, lye and barley and of Rm. 25.00 for those of cereal flours 
were levied. 

The conventional duties remained in force, as regards Sweden, up to ii 
Februar}" 1930 and as regards France, up to 10 July 1929. 

Since the beginning of 1930, when prices began to fall seriously, duties 
have been several times raised. The first increase for whole cereals took place 
under the regime of general duties and conventional duties; the following 
increases, on the contrary, immediately made themselves felt. 

While up to 1927 there existed an import surplus for all cereals, the customs 
duties began at that moment to stimulate home production so that during the 
following yeais, especially as regards rye and oats, the situation changed. The 
import surpluses (-J-) and the export surpluses (—) are given below for com¬ 
mercial years (August-July), in each case in thousands of quintals. 


1927/28 

Wheat and wheat flour -f 24,099 

Rye and rye flour . . + 3,224 

Barley.+ 18,959 

Oats ..— 4 


1928/29 

+ 21,166 

— 4,030 

+ 16,148 

— 2,307 


1923/30 1930/31 

+ 13,039 + 8,475 

— 4,323 ~ 515 

+ 22,087 + 8,335 

— 6,634 + 356 


The very heavy imports of 1927-28 were in great part the result of the 
poor harvest of 1927 but during the following years the overproduction of 
rye and oats prevented the maintenance of prices at a remunerative level. 
Numerous measures such as the increase of customs duties, import licences, 
fixing of a maximum extraction percentage for flour, fixing of a minimum per¬ 
centage of home grown cereals in flour for bread making, export licences, etc. 
were, however, taken to bring about a more favourable position. These meas¬ 
ures will be considered separately. 
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As regards import duties it seems useful, in view of the numerous modifi¬ 
cations, to summarise the autonomous duties in the table following (in every 
case in Rm. per quintal):— 


Date 

of increase 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 
other than 
for fodder 

Fodder 

barley 

Oats 

Cereal 

flour 

31-12-29 . 

— 

— 

9 00 

5-00 

8.00 

— 

20- 1-30 . 

950 

9.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27- 3-30 . 

12.00 

— 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

22.25 

18- 4-30 . 

1500 

— 

1500 

— 

— 

26.75 

25- 4-30 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3150 

26- 5-30 . 

— 

15.00 

— 

12.00 

— 

— 

28- 9-30 . 

18.50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38 50 

26-10-30 . 

25.00 

— 

20.00 

— 

— 

51-50 

4-12-30 . 

— 

— 

— 

18.00 

— 

— 


It must further be noted that from ii September 1930 the dut3’' on fodder 
barley (at first Rm. 12.00, subsequently Rm. 18.00) is reduced to Rm. 6.00 in 
cases where the importer can prove that he has bought an equivalent quantity 
of denatured rye or of potato flakes, and that from 5 November 1930 there exists 
a reduced duty of Rm. 11.25 hard wheat destined for the manufacture of 
hard wheat groats and imported under customs control. 

These duties were at first fixed in such a way as to make it possible for 
the Government to alter them, in cases where this should be necessary in view 
of price changes. The first law, which came into force on 31 December 1929, 
fixed the duty on wheat at from Rm. 3.50 to Rm. 9 50; the second, in force as from 
27 March 1930, at between Rm. 1.50 and Rm. 12.00. The first law took as 
basis the last quarter of 1929, when the average price of wheat was only Rm. 23.00 
but, as it was intended to arrive at the price of Rm. 26.00, the autonomous 
duty was fixed immediately at its maximum. The third law, in force from 
18 April, suppressed the limits between which the duty should be fixed. Ana¬ 
logous regulations were applied to other cereals. 

For flour the duties were fixed in accordance with the duty on wheat so that 
they amounted at first to Rm. 4.25 per quintal above the duty on 150 kg. of 
wheat, from 28 March 1930, to Rm. 5.25 above the duty on 150 kg. of wheat and 
finally, from 28 September, to Rm. 1.50 above the duty on 200 kg. of wheat. 

The duty on maize was still fixed in the treaty with Yugoslavia. This 
obstacle was removed by creating under the maize law, which came into force on 
I April 1930, a Monopoly («Reichsmaisstelle ») on this cereal for the duration 
of two years but afterwards extended. It should be noted that private trade 
is still responsible for the purchase of the imported product but that such product 
can only be imported after being bought from the trader by the Monopoly. The 
general duty on maize was at the same time lowered to Rm. 2.50. The Monopoly 
was to fix from time to time the additional rate to be paid above the import 
price. There is here a double advantage : on the one hand a too acute com¬ 
petition between maize and other cereals can be avoided, on the other the fixed 
prices allow a good profit, which is employed to assist agriculture. 
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The export of cereals was necessary from time to time throughout the period 
considered. Especially after a good harvest the demand was not always strong 
enough in the great consuming regions of the West and the Sonth to allow the 
agrictdture of Eastern Germany to obtain a profit, taking into consideration 
ths fact that transport by rail for long distances is always costly. 

It was on account of the difference in the costs of transport by sea and by 
land that there had already been organised at the end of the last centuiy the 
so called Einfuhrscheinsystem i. e. the system of import certificates, which 
enable exporters of certain products to import duty free at a later date a 
definite quantity of certain products up to a value corresponding to that which 
these exported products would have represented if calculated at such date. In 
accordance with the coming into force of the import duties in 1925, these import 
certificates were restored for the harvest of that year as from i October. During 
the period from i August 1926 to 10 October of the same year they had only a 
value corresponding to the duty as before i August 1926. During the period from 
18 May to 31 July 1927, when the German price of rye was very high in com¬ 
parison with that on the free markets, certificates were not delivered. From 
the time when the duties on cereals began to be increased by successive steps 
31 December 1929), there was a further change in the system so that the 
value of the " Einfuhrscheine '' did not correspond any longer with the duties on 
cereals. Their maximum value was then fixed as Rm. 6.50 for wheat and barley 
and Rm. 6.00 for rye. This was necessarj^ because, by the spring of 1930, the 
duties had risen higher than the difference between the prices in Germany and 
those on non-protected markets. Eater on they even began to rise above the 
prices in Germany. 

At this time Germany and Poland were the two principal rye-exporters in 
the world. To reduce the supply on the importing markets it was desirable to 
arrive at an agreement with Poland and this obliged the Government to organise 
a compulsory syndicate of German rye exporters. This syndicate was formed 
at the beginning of 1930, and in connection with it special conditions were 
established for the delivery of import certificates. 

In view of the delicate situation of the public finances the Government felt itself 
obliged to reduce the distribution of import certificates. At first {20 January 1930) 
the certificates were limited to the export of 500,000 quintals of barley of specific 
weight above 67 kg.; afterwards (18 April 1930), for a quota of 700,000 quintals 
of rye, the value of the certificates was fixed at Rm. 9.00 ; on the other hand 
the delivery of these certificates was completely abolished as from 4 June 1930 
for oats, as from 5 June for wheat flour, as from 5 July for rye, as from 3 October 
for wheat, barley, flour and other products of rye milling and as from 5 November 
for other flours and milling products. 

As has already been said, from 1927 the rye and oat crops developed to suph 
an extent that overproduction may be said to have occurred, while considerable 
quantities of wheal and barley had to be imported during the same period. The 
Government attempted, and with partial success, to bring about an increase in 
the use of rye for breadmaking, at first by very active propaganda for the consump¬ 
tion of rye bread, afterwards by fixing a maximum extraction percentage and a 
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minimum percentage of homegrown rye in flour. The law of 17 July 1930 
laid it down that, for the period 15 August 1930 to 30 September 1932, three qual¬ 
ities of rye bread might be made. The extraction percentage had to be either 
100 % (whole bread, Vollbrot *') or 60 % at the maximum* Whole bread as well 
as other rye bread had to consist up to 97 % of rye flour, while mixed bread had 
to consist up to at least 60 % of rye flour with an extraction percentage not above 
60. A presidential decree of 2 December 1930 changed some of these regulations 
and the more recent legislation gives much more liberty. 

At the same time an attempt was made to find other markets for rye by 
increasing the price of maize (monopoly) and that of barley (customs duty) and 
it was found possible in practice to avoid the purchase of imported fodder barley 
except together with denatured rye (fiosinroggen). 

Special organisations had previously on several occasions purchased large 
quantities of rye, which were put on the market immediately after the harvest. 

All these measures together, however, failed to prevent a reduction in rye 
prices, especially in relation to those of wheat. In the following summary 
are given the average prices of the two cereals at Berlin in Rm. per quintal for 
the more recent agricultural seasons :— 



Wheat 

Rye 

1927-28. 

. . . . 25.03 

25.00 

1928-29 . 

. . . . 21.83 

20.47 

1929-30 . 

. • • . 25.33 

17.04 

1930-31 . 

. . . . 26.00 

1718 

1931-32 . 

. . . . 23.63 

19 00 

1932-33 (10 months) .... 

. . . . 19.74 

15 59 


This difference, accentuated specially during these last few years, was due 
also to the fact that wheat, as a cereal used in breadmaking, could be completely 
absorbed for that purpose. For wheat the law of 4 July 1929 already established 
that in the commercial season 1929-30 the mills would be obliged to employ at 
least 30 % of home-grown wheat and in the first four months not less than 40 %. 
For more recent data see below. 

This difference in sensitiveness had the effect of increasing the cultivation 
of wheat and restricting that of rye, and this was also the object of the legislation. 


Avemge Area is thousand ha. 

Wheat Kyc 

1923-27. 1.569 4.553 

1928 .1,728 4,634 

1929 .1,600 4.727 

1930 .1,781 . 4.711 

1931 .2.167 4.366 

1932 .2,280 4,450 

1933 .2,318 4,513 


For the purpose of increasing the cultivation of barley and of decreasing 
that of oats other measures of analogous character were taken. 
















The result of all this legislation was that, already at the beginning of 1931, 

the German market was practically independent of the situation outside the 

country. 

In the following summary the more important measures taken after i Jan- 
1931 are indicated, in so far as they are known to the Institute. 

Wheat and its (tenvahves. 

A. I {15-1-31) Wheat imported under customs control for the manufacture 
of wheat starch, duty reduced: Rm. 11.25. 

E. I (1-2-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 75 %. 

E. 2 (1-4-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 50 %. 

A. 2 (15-5-31) Wheat imported under customs control and by mills, which in 
the second quarter of 1930 employed foreign wheat or spelt for the manu¬ 
facture of flour and groats, for a quota of 20 % of these quantities destined 
for the manufacture of flour or groats, duty reduced : Rm. 20.00 (duty 
valid until 15-6-31 ; later prolonged until 15-7-31). 

3 (7"^‘3i) Am addition of 10 % of potato flour is permitted in products 
of wheat milling for bread making. 

A. 3 (10-6-31) Duty on cereal flours reduced to Rm. 1.50 above the duty on 
I Yj quintals of whole wheat: Rm. 43.16. 

A. 4 (16-7-31) Wheat, regulations as in A. 2 but quota reduced to 5 %; duty 
valid until 31-7-31. 

E. 4 (1-8-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 60 %. 

E. 5 (16-8-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 97 %. 

At the same time it will be possible to replace 27 % of the total wheat 
milled by wheat imported in compensation for wheat exported previously 
with export certificate (Austauschweizen). 

F. I (20-8-31) The regulations in force concerning import certificates (Ein- 

fuhrscheine) distributed on the export of wheat and rye are modified. 
Thenceforward e:!5port certificates (Ausfuhrscheine) may be issued, giving 
the right of free import or of import at reduced duties oi the same quanti- 
ties of goods as are exported, and not, as previously, giving the right to a 
quantity equivalent to the value shewn in the import certificate. 

As the difference between the price on the non-protected market ^nd 
the price in Germany for the same product is not fixed the value of 
the export certificate also changes. 

A. 5 (24-8-31) Wheat, on production of an export certificate proving export 
during the period ending 31-12-31; Rm. 2.00 (duty valid until 31-7-32). 

E. 6 (16-10-31) Mixing percentage of potato flour in products of the milling of 
wheat for breadmaking fixed at 4 %* The utilisation of these products 
is obligatory for concerns using wheat flour for the manufacture of bread 
or pastry (Regulation valid until 15-4-32). 
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A. 6 (16-11-31) Hard wheat imported under customs control by mills which 

manufactured hard wheat groats in 1931 before i October for the manufac¬ 
ture of these groats : Rm. 11.25 (duty valid until 31-7-32). 

B. I (1-1-32) The percentage tax on turnover, which, so far as it concerns import¬ 

ed merchandise, is called a compensation tax (Ausgleichssteuer) is 2%. 
For whole cereals, the residues of the manipulation of these cereals (in¬ 
cluding cereal bran) is at a reduced rate of 0.85 %. Reexported products 
are exempt from this tax. 

F. 2 (31-3-32) The regulation of import certificates (Einfuhrscheinordnung) is 
abrogated and replaced by a regulation of export certificates (Ausfuhr- 
schemordnung), relating to all kinds of cereals (and legumes) as well as 
to their milling products, while the regulation of home-grown products 
under F. i referred only to wheat and rye. The export certificate to be 
delivered on the exports of milling products must correspond to the 
quantities of the whole products employed in their manufacture (Reg. 

oi 19-3-32). 

A. 7 (1-4-32) Supertariff for shipments of certain products originating in 


or consigned from Poland or Canada :— 
for Poland :— 

wheat, general duty.Rm. 30.00 

wheat imported under customs control for the manufac¬ 
ture of wheat starch. » 14.00 


hard wheat imported under customs control for the 

manufacture of hard wheat groats (see A. 6) . . . » 14 00 

for Canada :— 

cereal flours Rm. 15.00 above the duty on i quintals 

of wheat. » 56.66 

A. 8 (18-4-32) Wheat imported under customs control for poultry-feeding 
(Huhnerweizen) in quantities determined by and on production of a special 
licence from the Ministry of Finance: exempt (exemption valid until 
30-6-32, later prolonged until 10-7-32). 

A. 9 (1-5-32) Wheat imported under customs control for the manufacture of 
flour and groats, to be imported by the mills, which between April and 
June 1930 employed foreign wheat or spelt for the manufacture of flour 
and groats. Import limited to the months of May and June 1932 and 
to 15 % of the quantities of home-grown or imported wheat and rye, 
employed for the same purpose in similar establishments duijng the second 
quartet of 1930 : Rm. 18 00. 

A. 10 (1-7-32) Supertariff for shipments originating in or consigned from 
Canada: abrogated. 

E. 7 (1-8-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 97 %& 
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A. II (1-8*32) Hard wheat imported under customs control for the manufacture 
of hard wheat groats, to be imported by the mills up to a quota of 45% of 
the quantity of foreign hard wheat utilised in 1931 for the same purpose : 
Rm. 16.00 (duty valid until 31-7-33 ; the duty for shipments originating 
in or consigned from Poland amounts to Rm. 20.00), 

A. 12 (1-8-32) Wheat on deliveiy of an export certificate proving export 
during the period :— 

1-8-32 to 31-10-32 ; exempt; 

1-11-32 to 31-1-33 : Rm. 0.75 ; 

(duty valid until 31-7-33). 

E. 8 (16-8-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 97 % 

(percentage to remain in force until 15-8-33). 

E. 9 (14-10-32) The mixing percentage of potato flour in products of wheat 
milling for breadmaking is fixed until 15-10-33 at 2.50 %. 

A, 13 (1-2-33) Wheat on delivery of a certificate proving export of the same 
quantity of seed wheat during the period 1-2-33 3i'5-33* exempt 

(exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

A. 14 (6-3-33) Wheat to be imported by mills belonging to a special organis¬ 
ation on production of an export certificate showing the exj^ort of a corres¬ 
ponding quantity of products of wheat milling : Rm. 0.75 (duty valid 
until 3 i-7-33)‘ 

Rye and tts derivatives, 

A. I (5-3-31) Rye, general duty increased in view of the risk of imports of 
Russian rye purchased with this object in Rotterdam, to Rm. 20.00. 

E. I (9-4-31) The minimum extraction percentage for flour from home-grown 

rye is changed from 60 % to 70 % in conformity with the bread law. 

F. I (20-8-31) See F. i wheat. 

A. 2 (24-8-31) Rye on delivery of an export certificate proving export during 

the period ending 31-12-31, Rm. i.oo (duty valid until 31-7-32). 

B. I (1-1-32) See B. i wheat. 

F. 2 (31-3-32) See F. 2 wheat. 

A. 3 (1-4-32) Supertariff for shipments of certain products originating in or 


consigned from Poland or Canada:— 

for Poland: rye.Rm. 30.00 

for Canada: cereal flour. \ , » 56.66 

. ? > . 

A< 4 (1-7-32) See-A. lo wheat. 

E. 2 (31-7-32) Minimum extraction percentage abrogated. 
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A. 5 (1-8-32) Rye, on delivery of an export certificate proving export during 
the period : 

1-8-32 to 31-10-32 : exempt ; 

1-11-32 to 31-1-33 : Rm. 0.50 ; 

(duty valid until 31-7-33). 

A. 6 (1-2-33) production of a certificate proving the export of the same 

quantity of seed rye during the period 1-2-33 to 31-5-33: exempt 
(exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

A. 7 (6-3-33) Rye, to be imported by mills belonging to a special organization 
on production of an export certificate showing the export of a corresponding 
quantity of products of rye milling : Rm. 0.50 (duty valid until 31-7-33). 

Barley and its derivatives. 

A. I (26-6-31) Barley for stockfeeding imported under customs control, on 
controlled purchase of a certain quantity of denatured rye, potato flakes 
or maize from the monopoly, in quantities to be fixed separately: Rm. 5.00. 

F. I (25-11-31) Re-introduction of import certificates, exempting exporters of 
barley and oat products from payment of import duties on similar 
products imported, suspended on 5-11-30. 

Value shown on the certificates for barley products : 

Malt Rm. 10.00. 

Pearl barley, groats, semolina and barley flakes and meal resulting from 
the manufacture of these products: Rm. 8.00 (reg. of 17-11-31). 

A. 2 (1-12-31) Barley for stockfeeding imported under customs control on 

controlled purchase of % quintal of potato flakes : Rm. 4.00. 

E. I (18-12-31) Barley for stockfeeding imported under customs control; duty 

unmodified but the controlled purchase of a certain quantity of home 
grown barley, potato flakes and other products of home agriculture or 
their derivatives in a quantity to be fixed separately, now obligatory. 

B. I (1-1-32) See B. i wheat. 

F. 2 (16-1-32) The issue of import certificates in connection with the export 

of barley malt revoked (reg. of 8-1-32). 

F* 3 (31-3-32) See F. 2 wheat. The regulations of F. i and of F. 2 remain 
in force. 

A. 4 (1-4-32) Supertariff on shipments of certain products originating in 


or consigned from Canada:— 

barley, general duty.Rm. 25,00 

barley for stockfeeding, under customs control. » 20.00 


A. 5 {1-7-33) See A. 10 wheat. 
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E. 2 (9-9-32) Barley for stockfeeding, imported under customs control; duty 

unmodified but the purchase of a qiuntal of denatured rye or of a quintal 
of home-grown barley now obligatory. 

F. 4 {18-9-32) Regulations of F, i and F. 2 revoked. 

Issue of import certificates abrogated (reg. of 6-9-32). 

A, 6 (26-10-32) Barley for stockfeeding, import under customs control, up to a 
quota of 20 % of the quantity of barley exported in the form of malt 
by the malteries having the right to receive an export certificate; on pro¬ 
duction of a permit, stating that such quantity of barley in the form of 
malt has been exported : exempt (exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

A. 7 (26-10-32) Barley other than for stockfeeding, on production of an export 
certificate, stating that a corresponding quantity in the form of pearled 
grain, semolina groats and flakes, as well as meal resulting from the manu¬ 
facture of these products, has been exported : exempt (exemption valid 
until 3I-7-33)- 

A. 8 (1-2-33) Barley on production of a certificate proving the export of the 
same quantity of seed barley during the period 1-2-33 31-5-33: exempt 

(exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

C. I (10-2-33) Barley for stock feeding, import prohibited up to end of current 
agricultural season, except with export certificate. 


Oats and oat derivatives, 

A. I (3-5-31) Oats, general duty : Rm. 16.00. 

F. I (25-11-31) The concession of import certificates reintroduced (see F. i 
barley). Value shown on the certificates for oats milling products, excluding 
oats merely broken or rolled : Rm. 8.00. (reg. of 17-11-31). 

B. I (1-1-32) See B. i wheat. 

F. 2 (16-1-32) The issue of import certificates in connection with the export of 
bruised or coarsely pulverized oats revoked (reg. of 8-1-32), 

F- 3 (3i-3*32) See F. 2 wheat. The regulations of F. i and of F. 2 remain 
in force. 

F. 4 (18-9-32) Regulations of F. i and of F- 2 revoked. Issue of import 
certificates abrogated (reg. of 6-9-32). 

A. 2 (26-10-32) Oats, on production of an export certificate stating that a corre¬ 
sponding quantity of oats in the form of milling products (excepting rough 
oats coarsely broken, rolled, bruised or otherwise reduced) has been ex¬ 
ported : exempt (exemption valid until 31-7-33). « 

A. 3 (1-2-33) Oats, on production of a certificate proving the export of the same 
quantity of seed oats during the period 1-2-33 to 31-5-33 : exempt^{exemp- 
tion valid until 31-7-33). , 
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A. 4 (11-3-33) Oats, on production of an export certificate proving the export 
of the same quantity of oats: Rm. 8.00. 

(duty valid until 31-7-33). 

A. 5 (11-3-33) Oats, on production of an export certificate stating that a cor¬ 
responding quantity in the form of milling products (excepting rough oats 
coarsely broken, rolled, bruised or otherwise reduced) has been exported: 
Rm. 8.00 (in case of authorized export before 11-3-33; exempt; see A. 2) 
(reduced duty valid until 31-7-33). 

Maize and derivatives. 

E. I (1-4-32) State monopoly prolonged for 2 years until 31-3-34. 

A. I (10-1-33) Supertariff is applied to shipments of maize originating in or 
consigned from Argentina : duty Rm. 25.00. 

A. 2 (13-2-33) Supertariff for Argentine maize abrogated (see A. i). 

E. 2 (2-6-33). The measure limiting the action of the monopoly to 31-3-34 
(E. i) abrogated At the same time the monopoly is reorganised. 

General note with reference to maize — Apart from the measures referred 
to above, others adopted in recent years call for mention As already stated 
in the introduction to this section the maize monopoly has had the result 
of regulating to a certain extent the consumption of other feed grains. By 
raising or lowering the additional rate as may be advantageons to the mono¬ 
poly it has been possible to limit maize consumption whenever the supply of 
other feed grains was in excess of demand, and to increase it when a certain 
shortage of such other grains might involve risk to the financial results of cattle 
breeding and fattening. 

In addition for the encouragement of egg production a cheap maize has 
been made available for poultry breeders at a low price. This poultrymaize 
(Hiihnermais) has to be supplied through the co-operative egg-marketing 
societies; hence breeders who desire to benefit must become members of these 
societies, a fact which as had an important influence on the egg-market. At 
the same time the wheat and barley market have benefited, as the special maize 
is sold only in combination with certain quantities of these other products, 
bought in the ordinary course on the home market. 

The monopoly also supplies maize at a cheap rate to manufacturers of maizena 
while these are compelled to make exclusive use of potato flour in the 
manufacture of glucose, instead of maize flour as formerly. By this arrange¬ 
ment an increase in the consumption of potato flour, a native product, is 
secured. These measures however do not suffice to secure a complete control 
of the home market as a number of other products, used in stock feeding, 
remain still free. The trade in these products also, as will be seen from the 
following table, has gradually been absorbed by the " Reichsmaisstelle 
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Date of coming 
under 

the monopoly 

8-7-32 

29-12-32 


6-4-33 


Product* 


Dari, sorghum, etc. 

Cereals other than rye, wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat, millet, 
maize, dari and rice. 

Unpolished rice. 

Polished rice. 

Rice waste products, other than as required for human 
consumption. 

Waste products of starch manufacture, other than as required 
for human consumption. 

Oil seeds. 

Oil-seed cake, etc. 


It should be noted that the additional rates levied by the monopoly are 
relatively high in the case of pioducts required for cattle-feeding but very 
low where it is guaranteed that the products will be used for human con¬ 
sumption. 

General note rejerrmg to all products. — In the trade treaties recentl}^ 
concluded with certain liuropean States, which are exporters of cereals, Ger¬ 
many has conceded preferential duties, subject to the condition that the other 
States with which Germany has trade treaties based on the most favoured 
nation clause raise no objection. Since on the other hand up to the present 
this opposition still exists, it has not been found possible to enforce that part 
of the treaties which refer to these preferences. It may be of interest however 
to quote the most significant provisions that have been stipulated in this 
regard. 

The new treaty with Bulgaria contains as preferential duties, expressed as 
percentages of the general duties in force at the time of importation, the 
following reduced duties :— 


Bulgarian wheat. 75 % 

Bulgarian barley, for cattle feeding, under customs control in the 
event of a controlled purchase of barley, of potato flakes or of other 

native agricultural products.50 % 

Other Bulgarian barley for cattle feeding under customs control. 50 % 

Bulgarian. maize .40 % 


The treaty with Hungary contains a similar stipulation for Hungarian 
wheat. It should be added that Germany at the time of the Stresa Conference 
(September 1932) reckoned on allowing similar preferences also to Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. However, in consequence of the termination of the trade treaty* 
with the last named country as from 6 March 1933, Yugoslavia no longer 
enjoys most favoured nation treatment. * 

The difficulty of giving effect to treaties of this order is further seen in 
the action which Germany found itself compelled to take with regard* to Ar¬ 
gentina. Argentina has for a lon!g time defended the most favoured nation 
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clause in its integrity. As however regional agreements containing variations 
in favour of countries in the same region were generally considered as permiss¬ 
ible, Argentina had concluded an agreement of this kind with Chile. This agree¬ 
ment was however unfavourable to Germany and it was by way of reprisals for 
the agreement arranged by Argentina, which did not wish to allow the prefer¬ 
ential clause in respect of cereals from South Eastern Europe, that Germany 
increased the duty on Argentina maize until the time when certain clauses in 
the agreement between Argentina and Chile were modified. 

3. — Austria. 

Introduchon. — Austria, within its post-war frontiers, is principally a moun¬ 
tainous country, a fact which encourages specialisation on livestock production. 
The area of permanent meadows and pastures is considerably larger than that 
of arable land. On the areas under crop, cereals preponderate, as may be seen 
from the figures of areas harvested on the average for the five-year period 
1923-27, viz:— 


Wheat. 198,000 ha. 

Rye.382,000 » 

Barley.142,000 » 

Oats .313,000 » 

Maize. 60,000 » 


giving a total of 1,095,000 ha. or nearly 57 % of the total arable land. 
Even if it is remembered that much rye bread is eaten in Austria, it is evident 
that a population of 6,700,000 inhabitants (an average figure for recent years), 
cannot be fed from the produce of the area under bread cereals, especially as 
yields are rather low in the mountainous regions. The balance of production 
and import surplus in the period 1923-27 was as follows (in thousands of 
quintals) :— 

Production Import Surplus 


Wheat.2,692 4»255 

Rye.4,700 909 

Barley.1,929 705 

Oats.3,938 833 

Maize. 1,043 1,411 


In the former Austro-Hungarian Empire there was already tariff protec¬ 
tion for agricultural products, which before the war was quite effective, as 
the different regions were in a very good position to complement each other, 
each of them producing the commodities with respect to which it possessed natural 
advantages. Some encouragement to cereal-growing was thus given to farms 
situated within the borders of the present Austrian Republic. There was 
howerer no great development there, more favourable conditions existing in 
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a large part of formei Hungary. The regions at present forming Austria used 
to be in fact exporters of industrial products, to which the frontiers of the 
other new States were, after the war, nearly or completely closed. It was 
consequently considered necessary, in order to maintain equilibrium in the 
trade balance, to give more attention to agriculture. This was all the more 
urgent because of the existence in present-day Austria of the very large capital, 
Vienna, which had formerly been the principal centre of consumption ot the 
Empire. It could, as such, be easily maintained in a country of 51,356,000 
inhabitants (1910) of which its 2,031,000 inhabitants represented only 4 % but 
only with great difficulty when its 1,825,000 inhabitants represented the high 
proportion of 27 % in a country having the reduced population of 6,733,000 
inhabitants (1931). 

In 1924, when the new customs law entered into force, it was nevertheless 
believed to be possible to lestrict protection to very narrow limits: for wheat, 
rye, barley and oats the same duty was fixed, always in relation to the price 
of the first-named product on the home market and varying, in gold crowns, 
from 0.25 to 4.00. After currency btabilisation it was possible to fix the duty 
more exactly. The duties continued to be established in gold crowns but with 
the stipulation that payment might be made in schillings of the legal currency 
on the conversion basis of i gold crown =1.44 schilling. Owing to the necessity 
of obtaining advantages in customs treaties with the other vSuccession States, the 
duties were considerably increased in the autonomous tariff so that they could 
be lowered again if necessary to obtain concessions from the other party by 
means of a customs convention. 

This system has, since then, always been followed. The first duty fixed in 
this way was one of 1,50 gold crowns per quintal on barley (treaty of 1924 
with' Czechoslovakia). 

It was followed by a duty on cereal flours. Whereas the customs law 
fixed this duty at 3.00 gold crowns above the duty on i quintal of wheat, which 
supplement was raised on 10 August 1926 to as much as 5.00 gold crowns above 
the duty on i quintal of the same cereal in the grain, a treaty with Hungary, 
enforced on 14 August 1926, lowered it (for flour and meal other than maize 
meal) to only 1.45 gold crowns above the duty on i quintal of the same cereal 
in the grain. The restriction exists, however, that this supplement is calculated 
on the basis that the duty on the cereal in the grain will not reach 1.50 gold 
crowns. If, on the contrary, it reaches 1.50 gold crowns or more the supplement¬ 
ary duty is automatically raised to 1.65 gold crowns. 

These duties were not, however, sufficient for Austrian agriculture and 
have since been increased several times. In 1927 and 1928 the duties on wheat, 
rye and oats were fixed at 2.00 gold crowns per quintal in the new treaties 
with Yugoslavia and Hungary and that on cereal flours and meals (other th^n 
maize meal) was fixed, for the latter country, at 5.00 gold crowns. These conven* 
tional duties remained in force until 15 July 1931 but in 1928 the autonomous 
duty on flours was raised to 8.00 gold crowns above the duty on i quintal 
of the same cereal in the grain and on 27 July 1930 it was further increased to 
S.oo gold crowns above that on ^ quintals of the same cereal in the grain. At 
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the same time, in view of the marked fall in prices, it was laid down that the 
Government could levy a supplementary duty on wheat, rye, barley and oats 
in the event of a fall in prices, other than one of a temporary nature, which 
might become a danger to cereal production. 

During this period of fixing duties, recourse was had to another means of 
aiding cereal producers. The law of 27 September 1929 legulated exports of 
cereals in the grain (and also of cattle) by means of import certificates (Einfuhr- 
scheine), to be issued against exports of wheat, rye, barley and oats of good 
quality and valid, within the nine months after export of such products, for 
the payment of import duties on any product imported up to an amount equal 
to the sum which would have had to be paid for import of the same quantity 
of the same cereal at the date of export. For cereals this certificate could be used 
either by the exporter himself or by a member of cooperative organisations. 
A new law of 29 January 1930 limited the use of certificates by the exporter 
to the payment on imports of wheat, rye, barley and oats 

The law of 16 July 1930 having reference to the special measures to be 
adopted for remedying the agricultural crisis has given the possibility of utilis¬ 
ing for the purpose a special fund of 96 million schillings foi providing crop 
premiums and subsidising the handling of cereals used in breadmaking, as also 
for giving special assistance to the peasants in the moimtain districts. 

A fiscal measure, which entered into force on i January 1930 and has 
some bearing on the formation of prices, is the turnover tax levied on imports 
and amounting to 2 % ad valorem for cereals in the giain, 7 % for wheat and 
maize groats and for flour and 5 % for other milling products. The value includes 
the import duty. 

The conventional duties on i January 1931, fixed in 1927 and 1928, were as 


follows (per quintal) : — 

Wheat, rye, oats (Hungary).2 00 gold crowns 

Barley (Czechoslovakia).2.00 » » 

Barley for fodder, recognised as such (autonomous). exempt. 

Maize (autonomous).exempt. 

Wheat flour, rye flour, barley meal and oatiheal 

(Hungary) .5-00 gold crowns 

Maize-meal (autonomous) .8 00 » » 


These conventionial duties are imposed on commodities originating in 
and consigned from neighbouring countries, which are, in general, the only 
important sources of cereals. In the event of shortage occurring in the Danu- 
bian countries, on the contrary, account must be taken of the fact that the 
United States also has a commercial treaty with Austria giving most favour^ 
nation treatment but that shipments from Canada, Argentina and Australia 
are ajffected by the general duties. 

In the following summary are given the more important modifications 
in so far as they are known to the Institute. 
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Wheat and its derivatives, 

F. I (1-5-31) The import certificate system introduced by the law of 27-9-29 
and modified by that of 29-1-30 abrogated (reg. of 27-3-31). 

A. I (1-7-31) Wheat: the general duty provided for in the new general tariff 
of 27-7-30 increased by a supplementary duty of 4.00 gold cr. At the 
same time the general duty on wheat flour increased by twice the 
amount of this supplementary dut^^: 8.00 gold cr. 

A. 2 {15-7-31) Wheat: the duty fixed in the treaty with Hungary abrogated: 
for shipments of any origin: — 

basic duty.6.00 gold cr. 

supplementary duty.. 4.00 » » 

A. 3 (13-7-31) Wheat flour: duty fixed in the treaty with Hungary modified: 
3.50 gold cr. above the duty on 2 (juintals of wheat: 3.50 •+ 2 y (6.00 -1- 
4.00) = 23.50 gold cr. 

A. 4 (12-2-32) Wheat: supi^lementary duly changed to 5.00 gold cr. Duty 
on wheat flour: 3.50 d- 2 X (6.00 + 5.00) == 25.50. 

A. 5 (15-7-32) Commercial treaty with Hungary terminated; shipments of 

wheat flour of this origin paid the general duties: 8.00 -f 2 X (6.00 - 4 - 
5,00) = 30.00 gold cr. The duty of 3.50 gold cr. above the duty on 2 
quintals of wheat remains in force as a conventional duty, fixed also in 
the treaty with Yugoslavia (enforced 9-3-32). 

D. I (16-7-32) Imports of flour and milling derivatives of wheat, rye and barley 
made subject to the production of a special import licence. Provisionally 
this will be issued unconditionally except for shipments consigned from 
Hungary. 

D. 2 (4-8-32) Imports from Hungary of wheat flour and semolina made subject 
to the production of an import licence. The granting of a licence is 
made conditional on the export to Hungary of Austrian products of 
the same value. 

B. I (21-8-32) A crisis surtax of 100 % added to the turnover tax, giving 


the following total amounts: — 

for cereals in the grain. ad valorem 

for cereal flours (except rye flour, which is exempt 

from the surtax).14 % » » 

for wheat and maize groats.14 % » » 

for other cereal milling products.10 % » » 


D. 3 (13-9-32) The import licence for flours and other milling products of wheat, 
rye and barley may be granted immediately by the customs offices, except 
in the case of shipments consigned from Hungary. 

A. 6 (i-T-33) Wheat flour: new commercial treaty with Hungary, again fixing 
the dtity at 3.50 gold cr. Iibove the duty on 2 quintals of wheat. 
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D. 4 (1-1-33) The new treaty with Hungary having entered into force, the 
obstacles to obtaining an import licence for shipments from this origin 
were abrogated. 

B. 2 (30-3-33) The official relation between the gold crown and the schilling 
of legal currency changed from i gold cr. = 1.44 schilling to i gold cr, 
=s 1.80 schilling. 

A* 7 (30-3-33) Wheat: the supplementary duty reduced to 2.80 gold cr. 
The duty on flour consequently 3.50 -t- 2 X (6.00 -f- 2.80) = 21,10 gold 
crowns. (Supplementary duty fixed until 20-6-33 ; later prolonged). 

B. 3 (3-6-33) Official ratio between the gold crown and the schilling of the 
legal currency altered to i gold crown = 1.83 schilling. 

Rye and its derivatives, 

I (1-5-31) See F. I wheat, 

A. I (1-7-31) Rye and rye flour: general duties increased by supplementary 
duties of 4.00 gold cr. and 8.00 gold respectively; see A.i wheat. 

A. 2 (15-7-31) Rye: the duty fixed in the treaty with Hungary abrogated; 
for shipments of any origin: — 

basic duty.6.00 gold cr. 

supplementary duty.4.00 » » 

The duty on flour fixed in the new treaty with Hungary at 3.50 
gold cr. above the duty on 2 quintals of rye i. e. at this moment at 23.50 
gold cr. ; see also A. 3 wheat. 

4 . 3 (12-2-32) Rye: the suppletnentary duty reduced to 2.00 gold cr. The 

duty on rye flour consequently 19.50 gold cr. 

A. 4 (15-7-32) Commercial treaty with Hungary terminated; general duty 
in force; rye flour 24.00 gold cr. 

D. I (16-7-32) See D. i wheat. 

A. 5 (5-8-32) Rye: supplementary duty increased to 4.00 gold cr. The duty 

on rye flour consequently 28.00 gold cr. 

B. t (2i-8-^2) Rye: crisis surtax (see B. i wheat). Rye flour exempt from the 

crisis surtax. 

D. 2 (13-9-32) See D. 3 wheat. 

A. 6 (1-1-33) Rye flour: new commercial treaty with Hungary; duty: 3.50 

gold cr. above the duty on 2 quintals of rye. 

D. 3 (1-1-33) See D. 4 wheat. 

B. 2 (30-3-33) See B. 2 wheat. 

A. 7 (30-3-33) Rye: the supplementary duty reduced to 2.00 gold cr. The 

duty on flour consequently 19.50 gold cr. 

B. 3 ( 3 ^ 6 - 33 ) See B. 3 wheat. 
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Barley and its derivatives, 

F. I (1-5-31) See F. i wheat. 

A, I (1-7-31) Barley and barley meal: general duties increased by supple¬ 
mentary duties of 4.00 and 8.00 gold cr. respectively. 

A. 2 (15-7-31) Meal and other barley milling products : new duty in the com¬ 
mercial treaty with Hungary: 3.50 gold cr. above the duty on 1.5 quintals 
of barley: 3.50 + (1.5 X 2.00) = 6.50 gold cr. 

A. 3 (28-7-31) Barley: new duty in the commercial treaty with Czechoslovakia: 
6.00 gold cr. and supplementary duty of 4 00 gold cr.. At the same 
time the duty on barley malt fixed at 2 00 gold cr. above the duty 
01^ ^'^3 quintals of barley = 15.30 gold cr. Corresponding to the 
increase in the duty on whole barley, that on meal, etc., raised to 
3.50 + (1.5 X 10.00) = 18.50 gold cr. 

A. 4 (15-7-32) Barley meal, etc. : the treaty with Hungary terminated. Pro¬ 

ducts of this origin to pay the general duty of 28 00 gold cr See A. 
5 wheat. 

D. I (16-7-32) See D. i wheat. 

B. I (21-8-32) See B. i wheat. 

D. 2 (22-8-32) Imports from Hungary of unroasted barley malt subjected to a 
licence. For conditions, see D. 2 wheat. 

3 (30-8-32) Imports of barley (except feeding barley) and of unroasted 
barley malt subjected to a special licence. 

D, 4 (13-9-32) See D. 3 wheat. 

A. 5 (1-1-33) Barley meal, etc.: new commercial treaty with Hungary; duty: 

3.50 gold cr. above the duty on 1.5 quintals of barley. 

D. 5 (1-1-33) See D. 4 wheat 

B. 2 (30-3-33) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (3-b-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

Oats and oat denvattves, 

F. I (1-5-31) See F. -i wheat. 

A. I (15-7-31) Oat meal and other milling products: new duty in the commercial 
treaty with Hungary : 3.50 gold crowns above the duty on 1.5 quintals 
of oats: 6.50 gold crowns. 

A. 2 (28-7-31) Oats: new duty in the commercial treaty with Czechoslovakia: 

3,00 gold crowns without supplement. The duty on oat meal and other 
milling products: 3.50 + (1.5 X 3) = 8.00 gold crowns. 

A* 3 (15-7-3^) Oat meal etc.: commercial treaty with Himgary terminated; 
general duty in force: 8.00 + (2 x 3.00) *= 14.00 gold crowns. 

B. I (21-8-32) See B. i wheat. * 
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A. 4 (1-1-33) Os^t meal, etc., new commercial treaty with Hungary; duty; 

3.50 gold crowns above the duty on 1.5 quintals of oats. 

D. I (8-1-33) Imports of oats subjected to a special licence. 

B. 2 (30-3-33) See B. 2 wheat. 

3 (3-6-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

Maize and its derivatives. 

B. I (21-8-32) See B. i wheat. 

B. 2 (30-3-33) See B. 2 wheat. 

3 ( 3-6-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

General note. — Attention may be drawn to the assistance to be given to 
the export trade in accordance with the trade treaty between Austria and 
Hungary, in force from 19 July 1931 until 15 July 1932, the subject being dealt 
with in a special appendix. In execution of the first part of this a joint council 
for transport charges was set up. The object of this council was to control and 
more particularly to lower commercial transport charges as between the two 
countries (reduction in normal rates). The second ])art of the appendix made 
provision in each country for central organisations the function of which was the 
regulation of the export trade to other countries. These bodies, which were to 
bene6t by exemptions from taxes and by preferences in the matter of distraints, 
were required to give the exporters in their own country certain credit facilities, 
including reductions in interest rates. In general (though without any express 
declaration in this sense), the object was to give a certain preference to the 
products of the other contracting country. This system however could not 
work entirely satisfactorily owing to the limitation towards the end of 1931 
of the financial means available and to the falling off of imports, which was the 
result of difficulties in providing for the payment of the imports in question. 

It was largely in consequence of these difficulties that the treaty no longer 
proved satisfactory and notice was given to terminate as on 15 July 1932. 

Afterwards an attempt was made openly to adopt preferential treatment, 
but this policy cannot become operative until after authorisation by the other 
States which have trade treaties with Austria depending on the most favoured 
nation clause. 

The first treaty concluded on this basis, which came into force on 9 March 
1932 was that with Yugoslavia, by which it is agreed that an annual quota of 
500,000 quintals of wheat grown in and consigned from Yugoslavia may be 
imported by Austria on payment of a duty which is 3.20 gold crowns per quintal 
lower that the general duty on wheat in force for Austrian imports at the date 
of such importation. 

The new treaty with Hungary contains the same provision for the same 
quantity of wheat and with the same reduction in duty. It is also indicated in 
this case that, provided there be no opposition from other States with which 
Austria has concluded a treaty based on the most favoured nation clause, this 
clause should come into force on i July 1933. 
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4. — BEI.GIUM AND Luxemburg. 

(Union Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise). 

Introduction, — In these two countries horticulture plays a very important 
rdle and agriculture is also generally highly intensive and directed largely 
toward the transformation of primary products into more refined products, 
that is to say, by the feeding of beef cattle and the production of dairy products 
and eggs. At the same time cereals also occupy a very important place ; during 
the quinquennial period 1923-27 the following were the average areas harvested :— 


Belgium I^UJcemburg 

Wheat.145,300 ha. 10,700 ha. 

Rye.229,500 » 6,900 )' 

Barley. 33,ooo » 3,100 » 

Oats.266,100 » 29,000 )) 


that is, a total for Belgium of 673,900 ha., 55 %, and for Luxemburg of 49,700 
ha., 44 % of the arable area. 

At the same time, as human consumption is limited principally to a small 
percentage of the wheat (which generally is not favoured for breadmaking), and 
the other cereals are used almost exclusively for stockfeeding, it is evident 
that, with an extremely dense population, large quantities must be imported. 
In the Customs Union of Belgium and Luxemburg the production and the import 
surplus were as follows on the average of the five above-mentioned years (in 
each case in thousands of quintals) :— 

Productiott Production Import surplus into 
of Belgium of Xruxembutg the Customs Union 


Wheat.3,807 135 10,893 

Rye.5>34i 90 39S 

Barley. 891 40 2,622 

Oats.6,694 303 1,046 

Maize. — — 5*467 


It is evident that under these conditions import duties would, on the one 
hand increase the cost of production of animal products and on the other would 
not prove effective in assisting farmers, who in general employ a large part of 
their cereals on their own farms, while at the same time the cost of living would 
increase, as is almost always the case when import duties succeed in raising 
prices. 

Taking this into account, only a very small duty has been levied on flour 
- a duty, in fact, which protects only the milling industry-and another on 
oats. These duties consist of a basic duty, which in general does not charge, 
and of a coefficient of maj oration, which was increased in accordance with the 
degree of inflation (the Belgian franc and the belga were stabilised on 26 October 
1926) and later with the fall of prices. In this way duties on flour other than 
oat flour were doubled in 1926 while the duty on oats and oat flour did not 
change after the coming into force in 1924 of the new law concerning the customs 
tariff (the first modifications date from 1931 - see A. 1 oats). 
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In this way the duties at the end of J930 were:— 


Wheat, rye, barley, maize .exempt 

Oats.frs. 6.00 per quintal 

Flour, etc. of wheat, rye, barley and maize . . » 4.00 » » 

Meal, etc. of oats. » 8.00 » » 

Malt. » 17.50 » » 


Even on oats the duty remains of very small importance, as is seen by the 
fact that the average price in December 1927 for home-grown oats available 
at Antwerp was frs. 163.60 per quintal, while that of the same month in 1929 
and 1930 respectively was frs. 132.75 and frs. 68.25. 

To increase the price of home-grown wheat a special decree, which came 
into force on 21 January 1930, subjected the import and transit of wheat and 
wheat flour to a special licence. Later a further decree established as from 
27 October 1930 the necessity of producing on imports of rye, barley and 
oats, as well as of flour, groats, etc. of rye, barley and oats, a special import 
licence in so far as these products originate in or are consigned from the U. S vS R. 

As regards Luxemburg a law of 31 January 1930 established that a minis¬ 
terial decree ** might fix the minimum percentage of home-grown cereals (wheat, 
meslin, rye) which the millers .... should compulsonly employ in the manufac¬ 
ture of flour destined for breadmaking and other food uses in the country 
Further, it may also fix the maximum extraction percentage of flours manu¬ 
factured from home-grown wheat destined to be mixed with foreign flours 
for the purpose of internal consumption B3’' a decree coming into force on ii 
February following, the minimum percentage of wheat from home-grown cereals 
was fixed at 15 %, of which 10 % was to be wheat flour and 5 % rye flour, 
and in the case of pure rye flour destined for breadmaking (and not for mixing) 
15 % of home-grown rye flour, while the maximum extraction percentage 
of the same home-grown flours is fixed at 65 %. 

Finally it should be stated that there is a transmission tax levied on 
imports, which amounted at first (as from 6 Maich 1927) to 4 % ad valorem 
for whole cereals and flour, etc of barley, oats and maize and to i % for 
flour, etc. of wheat and rye, to be reduced on 16 July 1930 to i % ad valorem 
for wheat, rye and their flours and to 2 % for the other cereals and flours here 
enumerated. The value on which the tax is calculated includes the import duty. 

In the following summary are given (in so far as they have come to the notice 
of the Institute) all»the measures modifying the situation subsequently to i 
January 1931. 

Wheat and derwatives, 

D. I (19-3-31) A special permit is necessary for import and transit of wheat. 


wheat flour, wheat groats and semolina, 

B. I (26-7-31) Transmission tax changed:— 

wheat, rye. 2% ad valorem 

barley, oats, maize. A% ^ ^ 

flour and groats of wheat and rye, pearl barley, oat 

flakes.2 % » » 

other flours and cereal milling products.4 % » » 
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A. I (27-3-32) Import duties temporarily increased by 15 %: cereal flour other 

than that of oats: 4.60 francs. 

B. 2 (27-3-33) Transmission tax increased by 10 %, namely, from 2 % to 2.2 % 

and from 4 % to 4.4 %. 

E. 1 {22-9-32) Wheat flour for breadmaking to contain 10% of homegrown 
wheat. 

D. 2 {22-9-32) During the period in which wheat flour for breadmaking must 
contain a percentage of home-grown wheat no import licence to be granted 
for soft wheat of a kind which might be confused with Belgian wheat or 
for wheat flour. 

B. 3 (16-1-33) Transmission tax increased from 2 2 % to 2.5% and from 4 4% 
to 5 0 

Rye and lU derivatives 
B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat 

A. I (27-3-32) See A i wheat. 

B. 2 (27-3-32) See B. 2 wheat 

B. 3 {16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

Barley and oat derivatives, 

B. 1 (26-7-31) See B i wheat 

A. I (27-3-32) Duties increased by 15 % :— 

barley meal. 4 60 frs 

barley malt .2012 » 

B 2 {27-3-32) See B 2 wheat 

B. 3 (1-8-32) Transmission tax on barley, oat and maize meals and barley 

malt originating in or consigned from France or Canada* 4% ad valorem 
above the tax payable on products of other origin or consignment 
B. 4 (16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

Oats and oat derivatives. 


A. I (14-3-31) Import duty increased: 

oats.21.00 frs. 

oat meal, groats, etc .28 00 p 

B, I (26-7-31) See B. X wheat. 

A. 2 (27-3-32) Duties increased by 15 % : 

oats. 24.15 Frs 

oat meal, groats, etc.32.20 » 

B. 2 (27-3-32) See B. 2 wheat. 


A. 3 (1-4-32) Oat groats, semolina and flakes: duty increased to 36.00 francs; 

temporary supplement of 15 % unchanged: total: 41.40 francs. 

B. 3 (1-8-32) See B. 3 barley. 

B^ 4 (16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. * 
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Maize and its derivatives, 

I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. I (27-3-32) See A i wheat. 

B. 2 (27-3-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

D. I (9-6-32) Imports of maize meal and other milling products subject to 
special licence (Reg. of 10-3-32). 

B. 3 (1-8-32) See B. 3 barley. 

B. 4 (16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

5 — Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria is an exporter of cereals During the quinquennium 1923-1927 
production and export surplus were, on the average, as follows (in thousands 
of quintals) : — 

Production Rxport Surplus 


Wheat.9,463 495 

Rye.1,563 78 

Barley.2,243 297 

Oats. 996 I 

Maize .6,128 i»323 


In later years, this situation has not greatly changed. From this fact it is 
evident that the customs duties could only have an influence during brief 
periods of shortage. They are, however, relatively high. In addition to the 
customs duties, a number of taxes of different kinds are also levied :— 

(1) Communal tax : 20 % of the customs duty ; 

(2) Statistical tax: 2.00'"paper levas per quintal; 

(3) Measurement tax : 2.00 paper levas per quintal; 

(4) Loading tax . 0.24 gold levas per quintal; 

(5) Tax credited to the fund for extension, improvement and adminis¬ 
tration of railway stations and ports : 0.072 gold levas per quintal; 

(6) Franking tax : 3 % of the total sum of all duties, taxes, etc., specified 
above; 

(7) Franking tax (second tax) : 3 ”/oo ad valorem ; 

(8) Processing tax : 1.00 paper leva per quintal. 

In the following summary are given the import duties and the total 
amount of taxes levied at the same time (expressed in paper levas per quintal):— 

Taxes levied oa 
Import dotjr imports 


Wheat.163 49 

Rye.162 49 

Barky.135 42 

Oats.162 48 

Maize ..162 48 

Wheat flour and rye flour .324 83 
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The disastrous fall in wheat prices in 1930 induced the Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ment to establish, by a law of 23 December 1930, a Department for the Pur¬ 
chase of Bread Cereals and Fodder Cereals for National Requirements and for 
Export, which had the following objects : (a) to check, if possible, the fall in the 
prices of cereals and to render them more remunerative ; (b) to diminish, as far 
as possible, the accumulated stocks of unsold cereals; (c) to reduce the farmer's 
burden of fiscal charges, e. g., by part payment for cereals purchased by means 
of coupons valid for the payment of taxes. 

For many reasons this organisation has not been able to give completely 
satisfactory results, so that it has been necessary to modify and complete the law, 
especially by the new measure of 12 October 1931, which, while introducing 
monopolies for the wheat and rye trades, has completely freed the maize trade, 
introducing for the latter a premium on exports In its new form the organis¬ 
ation was in a position to regulate internally the prices of cereals coming under 
the monopoly and thus to reduce its losses considerably. 

Lastly, on i July 1932, the law was again revised. The regulations in force 
from this date onward are as follows: The State continues to fix piices with 
the intention of maintaining them above those on the free market; the 
wheat and r^^e trade monopolies are abolished ; in the purchase of cereals the 
Department may be aided not only by the cooperative societies, but also by 
private traders chosen ad hoc. 

Finally two recent measures, based in part on financial criteria, should be 
indicated : first, a restriction of exports of cereals and cereal flours in accordance 
with the regulations enforced by the importing countries, and making oblig¬ 
atory a special export licence in cases of shipments to countries, in which 
the National Bank of Bulgaria has not freely available the sums due in payment 
of these products; second, a regulation also restricting imports by prescribing 
that they are subject to the production of a special licence from the said 
Bank, to be given only for 50 % of the imports during the year 1931. 

Bulgaria, like the other Danubian countries, has attempted to obtain pre¬ 
ferential duties for its cereal exports. See under Germany (§ 2). 

6. — Denmark. 

Denmark is amongst the Free Trade countries which have always found it 
advantageous to allow the free import of cereals for transformation within the 
country into dairy products, beef, pork, bacon and eggs. The figures of pro¬ 
duction and of import surplus for the period 1923-27 give a clear idea of the 
situation, which, from this point of view, has not subsequently changed (in 
thousands of quintals):— 


Production Import surplus 

Wheat.2,321 2,133 

Rye.3.158 1.879 

Barley. 7.521 6 io 

Oats.9.096 231 

Maize. — 4.872 
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The situation is altogether different from that of the Netherlands in that 
in the latter country permanent meadows are of very great importance, while 
in Denmark cattle must be fed principally on the products of arable land. The 
preponderance of oats and barley may be explained in great part by this fact. 
As a large part of the other cereals also do not leave the farm where they are 
grown customs duties can have no other effect than an increase in the cost of 
animal production. 

The only limitation to import is the result of the precarious situation of 
the trade balance, which, since the inflation of September 1931, has been some¬ 
what aggravated. For this reason restrictions on the imports of certain products 
above 100 % of the import value of the same products in 1931 have been issued. 
Up to 6 April 1933, this regulation did not refer to whole cereals but only to 
fl^ur. From that date whole cereals are also included. 

Measures of assistance for particular crops have not been undertaken as 
regards cereals For this reason it is important to note that Denmark is the 
only cereal importing country of Europe where at present such conditions exists 
resulting in an increase m the area under greenfodder crops, roots, etc and 
in a diminution of area under cereals The reduction is the smallest for 
wheat, this being explained by the difference in prices that generally has 
prevailed in recent years. The following table gives the figures in recent years 
in thousands of ha. — 


Years 

AH cereals 
togttbcr 

Wheat 

Rve 

1 odder crops 

1927. 

>..... 1,294 

III 

183 

1,092 

1928. 

..... 1,308 

102 

146 

1,108 

1929 . 

.1,321 

104 

152 

1,061 

1930 . 

.1,318 

lOI 

149 

1,115 

1931. . . . 

.... * 1,295 

105 

134 

1,129 

1932 .... 

.1,282 

99 

120 

1,131 


7. - Spain. 

Spain is a country which, as regards cereal cultivation, is almost self-sup¬ 
porting. Only wheat and barley are of great importance, as will be seen 
from the area harvested on the average in the five years 1923-27. 


Wheat.4,305,000 ha. 

Rye. 741,000 » 

Barley.. . 1,799,000 » 

Oats. 712,000 » 

Maize. 457,000 » 


a total of 8,014,000 ha., that is to say half of the arable land but only a fifth of 
the cultivated area. 
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Dttring the same period production practically covered internal consumption, 
as shown below (in thousand quintals):— 

Production Import (•+) or export surplus (—) 


Wheat. 39,893 4 “ 136 

Rye. 6,821 + I 

Barley .. 21,032 — 54 

Oats. 5,543 — 

Maize. 6,159 + 3,394 


The external trade in oats, which is of very small importance, is not recorded 
separately but together with that of “ other cereals " 

The agrarian structure of the country is such that the cereals mentioned 
here are cultivated principally in the very large holdings. Yields are generally 
rather small under such conditions. The only exception is maize and it is this 
crop particularly that has in recent years been improved. 

In any case the tariff situation for a long time has not permitted the 
import of cereals except in times of great scarcity. In addition, a law published 
on 21 May 1930 further laid down that the import of wheat and wheat flour 
was to be prohibited as long as the price of that cereal on the regulating markets 
of Castile were not above 53 00 pesetas (legal currency), while the import of 
maize was already prohibited by decree on ii January of the same year. 
Imports of maize were allowed again from 27 August 1930. 

The minimum duties, i. e., those applicable to imports originating in and 
consigned from countries which have a treaty of commerce with Spain are as 
follows :— 


Wheat. 

. . 14.00 pesetas 

per 

quintal 

Rye and barley . 


» 

)> 

)) 

Maize... 


» 

)) 

» 

Oats (under other cereals ''). . 

. 8.00 

» 

» 

» 

Wheat flour. 


» 

)) 

» 

Flour of other cereals. 


» 

» 

)) 

The maximum duties are treble 

or quadruple the 

minimum 

duties. 


Of the duties 25 % is levied in gold pesetas or in equivalent currency, 75 % 
in paper pesetas with a supplement fixed every 10 days. 

The modifications of the customs duties as well as of other stipulations are 
given in the following summary so far as they have come to the knowledge 
of the Institute :— 

Wheat in the gratn. 

E. I (16-7-31) Control of the trade in wheat and wheat flour to be maintained 
for a further year. Prices of sound wheat to fluctuate between pesetas 
46 and pesetas 53 per quintal. 

0 . I (X 3 - 4 “ 3 ^) Import of a quota of 500,000 quintals of whole wheat author¬ 
ized. Each shipment to be^ accompanied by a special import licence. 
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A. I (13-4-32) Import duties to be fixed every ten days in accordance with 
internal prices. First level: pesetas 8.50. 

A. 2 (21-4-32) Duty: pesetas 8.00. 

C. 2 (30-4-32) Import of a further quota of 1,000,000 quintals permitted 
under conditions indicated under C. i. 

A. 3 (1-5-32) Duty: pesetas 5.50. 

A. 4 (11-5-32) Duty : pesetas 5.75. 

A. 5 (21-5-32) Duty: pesetas 6.00. 

C. 3 (27-5-32) Import of a further quota of 1,000,000 quintals permitted 
under conditions indicated under C. i. 

C. 4 {16-6-32) Import of a further quota of 250,000 quintals permitted under 

conditions indicated under C. i. 

A. 6 (1-7-32) Duty: pesetas 6.50. 

Rye, barley, oats. 

No information. 

Maize in the grain. 

A. I (7-11-31) Duty : pesetas 7.00. 

A. 2 (3-4-32) Duty: pesetas 5.00. 

A. 3 (28-5-32) Duty: pesetas 7.00 
A. 4 (1-7-32) Duty : pesetas 8.00. 

Duty to be fixed every ten days. 

A. 5 (11-7-32) Duty : pesetas 7.50. 

A. 6 (1-8-32) Duty : pesetas 7.00. 

A. 7 (i 1-9-32) Duty : pesetas 7.50. 

A. 8 (21-9-32) Duty : pesetas 8.50. 

A. 9 (1-1-33) Duty: pesetas 9.00. 

A. 10 (11-1-33) Duty : pesetas S.50. 

A. II (11-2-33) Duty: pesetas 9.00. 

D. I (8-5-33) Imports subjected to special licence. The object of this measure 

is to prevent too great an influx at the moment that 450,000 quintals of 
Argentina maize have to be imported as against an export of Spanish 
rails to Argentina. 

A. 12 (11-5-33) I^^ty : pesetas 6,75. 

A. 13 (21-5-33) Duty: pesetas 6,70. 

A. 14 (1-6-33) Duty : pesetas 6,75. 

A. 15 (11-6-33) Duty : pesetas 6,80. 

A. 16 (1-7-33) Duty: pesetas 6,70. 
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8. — Estonia. 

Owing to its climate, the nature of its soil and its geographical conditions, 
the territories which now form the Estonian Republic were already before 
the war specialised on livestock production. Although the military forces 
passing through the Baltic Provinces destroyed a large part of the equipment 
and livestock and the land reforms in the new States had at first a somewhat 
unfavourable influence on the normal development of these industries, the 
situation changed later and the Baltic States are now exporters of a number of 
animal products. 

It is in accordance with this situation that for a long time the import of 
fodder cereals was free or subject only to a very low duty. For wheat, on the 
contrary, it was desired, as in the other Baltic Republics and also in many other 
States, both of recent formation and of older origin, to become as independent 
as possible of other countries. This desire was, without doubt, explicable in 
view of the very precarious financial situation of the country. 

At the end of 1938 the import duties were as follows, expressed in gold francs 


per quintal (i gold franc = 0.73 Estonian crowns) :— 

Cereals in the grain, other than wheat . free 

Wheat.gold frs. 10.00 

Flour of all kinds. » » 15.00 


In 1930, however, in view of the agricultural depression, the necessity 
was felt to assist cereal producers. At first there was instituted a monopoly for 
rye and rye-flour (in force as from 19 July 1930), which consisted primarily in the 
purchase of rye from the producers at a fixed remunerative price. In addition 
the Government caused to be imported by piivate persons under special conditions 
the quantities of rye of which it had need. The Government obtained at the 
same time the right to organise a monopoly for wheat but in 1930 it limited itself 
to an increase in the relative duties (7 November), while those for barley and 
flour other than wheat flour had been already modified on 22 July. 

These duties in gold francs are reduced as from 20 July 1931 into terms 
of Estonian crowns and at the same time increased or rounded off. The situa¬ 
tion. previous to 1931 and that on 20 July 1931 are given below :— 


Wheat . 

Gold francs 
1930 

. 15.00 

Estonian crowns 
ao-7-31 

II. 00 

Rye. 

. exempt 

exempt 

Barley. 

. 10.00 

750 

Oats. . . . . . 

. exempt 

2.00 

Maize . 

. » 

5.00 

Bolted wheat flour . 

32.00 

2Q.00 

Unbolted wheat flour . 

25,00 

18.00 

Flour, etc. of rye . 

9.00 

5 00 

Flour, groats and barley malt 

. 20.00 

1500 

Flour, etc. of oats. 

. 9.00 

15-00 • 

Maize flour . . , . '. 

. 9.00 

1500 
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The duty on bolted wheat flour was already increased on 12 March 1931 
to gold francs 37.00 (Estonian crowns : 27.01). On 24 March 1931 a commer¬ 
cial treaty with Lithuania entered into force, according to which shipments 
of wheat of that origin and consignment are admitted with a preferential 
reduction of 20 % on the minimum duty (Baltic clause). 

The power of setting up a monopoly for wheat also was utilised in 1931 
only in order that a contract might be arranged with the millers of the country. 
By the terms of this contract the Government undertook to maintain a high 
duty on wheat and a very considerable margin between this duty and that on 
flours, while on their part the millowners covenanted to purchase all the native 
wheat tendered to them up to 15 September at a favourable price and also not 
to change the price of wheat flour. 

All these measures were still considered insufficient so that, in order better 
to regulate the internal market, the Government took over as from 11 Novem¬ 
ber 1931 the import monopoly of all cereals and their products. The monopoly 
for rye, which is of an internal character, is not afEected by this regulation. 
Under this form of monopoly the importers may continue themselves to 
import within the limits to be fixed by the Government and under special 
conditions. Maize was exempted from such restriction on 22 June 1932, but 
only after the duty had been increased on 2 June to Estonian crowns 20.00, 

As from 25 April 1931 there also exists in Estonia a form of import certif¬ 
icate, inasmuch as the mills have the right to import without payment of import 
duties 145 kg of whole wheat for each quintal of bolted wheat flour which they 
have exported during the proceeding year. 

9. — Finland. 

The situation of this country, from the point of view of its agricultural 
structure and the nature of its development, greatly resembles that of Estonia, 
though it should be added that the importance of cereal crops is still more 
limited. For this reason livestock are fed much more than in other countries with 
the products of fodder crops, which alone cover almost half of the arable land. 

The attempt has been made in Finland also to make the country as indepen¬ 
dent as possible of foreign supplies. For this reason the tariff of 1921 contained 
these somewhat high duties, given in each case in Finmarks per quintal:— 


Wheat.75 

Rye and barley. 25 

Oats. 5 

Maize. 5 

Unsifted wheat flour.95 

Sifted or granulated wheat flour.120 

Unbolted rye flour.35 

Bolted rye flour.40 


These duties^ partly for fiscal reasons, are revised each year, but remained 
the same for the above products until the end of ^928, On i January xgzg 
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they were considerably increased and other increases are to be noted for 
I January of the following years. The changes have been as follows:— 


Wheat. 

i-i-ag 

1-1-30 

100 

I- 1 - 3 X 

i-i-3a 

125 

1-1-33 

130 

Rye. 

. . 50 

75 

125 

— 

— 

Barley . 

. . 50 

75 

100 

— 

— 

Oats. 

• . 15 

25 

— 

— 

— 

Maize. 

. . exempt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Unsifted wheat flour . . 

. . 100 

125 

— 

150 

— 

Sifted wheat flour, etc. . 

. . 120 

150 

210 

250 

— 

Unbolted rye flour . . . 

. . 65 

90 

145 

— 

— 

Bolted rye flour .... 

. . 95 

130 

225 

— 

— 


It must further be added that from 1931 onward the duty on rye and rye 
flour has been fixed each quarter in relation to the price of imported rye so that 
when imported rye costs not mote than Fmk. 125 per quintal the duties are those 
indicated above (maximum duties). When the price, which is fixed in advance 
on the basis of the then existing situation, is from Fmk. 126 to Fmk. 150 (which 
occurred only during the second and third quarters of 1932), the duties amount 
respectively to Fmk. 100, 120 and 190, and with higher prices, the duties are 
reduced to Fmk. 75, 95 and 150. 

During the period 25 October to 31 December 1932 a duty of Fmk. 20 was 
levied on maize ; the duty of Fmk. 250 levied in 1932 and 1933 on sifted wheat 
flour may be reduced under special conditions to Fmk. 150 in the case of 
imports for the manufacture of macaroni. 

As a measure of internal character the resolution of 30 September 1931, 
concerning the establishment of a milling percentage for home-grown rye, the 
percentage of consumption for home-grown oats and the percentage of mixture 
for flour of home-grown rye, may be mentioned. As from i October the milling 
percentage for home-grown rye was established at 30 %, the consumption percent¬ 
age for home-grown oats at 70 % and the percentage of mixture for flour from 
home-grown rye at 30 %. These percentages have been subsequently modified 
on several occasions. 

Finally it must be mentioned here that, according to the law of 29 December 
1928, on the export of fowls' eggs or of pork and bacon (in each case exclusively 
products inspected for quality), import certificates are delivered, which may 
be employed for the payment of customs duties on the same products, as wdl 
as on rye and barley. These certificates, which are valid for 6 months, may be 
given only to cooperative organisations. They are valid for a total equivalent 
to the minimum duties to be paid if the exports had been made at the time of 
importation. From 22 April 1931 it is also possible with the same certificates 
to pay the duties on rye flour and barley flour. 
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10 . — France. 

Introduction, — In France the agricultural economy is based largely on cereal 
production. On the ayerage for the period 1923-1927 the areas of the respec¬ 
tive cereal crops harvested were as follows:— 

Wheal.5,439,000 ha. 

Rye. 845,000 » 

Barley. 698,000 » 

Oats.. . 3,473,000 » 

Maize. 343,ooo » 


that is, for the five most important cereals (amongst which wheat and oats 
have an absolute preponderance), a total of 10,798,000 ha. or nearly 20% 
of the total area of the country and nearly 49 % of the arable land. It should 
be noted also that for all of these products there is a surplus of imports, which 
is considerably reduced, however, in the event of a large crop, especially in the 
case of wheat. Since 1892 the Government has pursued the clearly defined policy 
of protecting home agriculture against low priced foreign products and this 
tradition was intensified when imports from the large cereal-exporting countries 
brought the danger that prices might fall below cost of production. After the stab¬ 
ilisation of the French franc (25 June 1928), customs duties for most products were 
still comparatively low. They were as follows for cereals in the grain (in francs 
per quintal): wheat: 35 00; rye: 15.00; barley: 15.00; oats: 15.00; maize: 10.00. For 
wheat flour there are three categories according to bolting percentages, the first 
comprising flour bolting 70 % and over, the second flour bolting 60 % to 70 %, 
and the third flour bolting 60 % and under. The duties were respectively 60.00, 
72.00 and 80.00 francs per quintal. For the other kinds of flour and meal the 
duties were 30.00 francs per quintal for rye flour, 25.00 for barley meal, 22.50 
for oat meal and 18.00 for maize meal. 

In 1929 wheat prices, which generally tend to rise at the end of a trade season, 
began, on the contrary, to fall owing to the decline on the large free import markets, 
necessitating the provisional increase for two months (commencing May 24) of 
the customs duties on wheat to 50.00 francs and of those on wheat flours to 80.00, 
100.00 and 115.00 francs per quintal. 

The wheat crop of 1929 was very heavy, reaching 91,786,000 quintals or 20 % 
above the average of the preceding six years. This resulted in a further fall in 
France, whereas no corresponding movement was recorded on the Liverpool and 
London markets. A different type of measure became necessary and was intro¬ 
duced in the law of i December 1929 on the wheat trade. By this law it could, by 
decree, '*be fixed what minimum percentage of home-^rown wheat the millers must 
compulsorily employ in the manufacture of flour to be used exclusively in the 
making of bread or other foodstuffs The law also provides for “ fixing by 
decree the bolting limits of bread flours for home consumption On the basis 
of this law the minimum percentage of home-grown wheat to be used in the 
manufacture of flour for breadmaking was fixed at 97 as from 5 December 
onwards. 
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The same law also stipulates that under certain conditions and after a 
period of 3 months from the passage of the law, exported wheat, ((whether 
transformed or not into flour, will confer a claim to a reimbursement of customs 
duties)). Further legislation maintained this provision np till 31 July 1930 and 
additional funds up to 200,000,000 francs were assigned. 

A law, dated 30 April 1930, empowers the Minister of Agriculture within 
the limits of a credit of 30 million francs, to incur the expenditure necessary 
to maintain a reserve stock of wheat and flour to ensure the proper feeding of 
the population. 

Owing, however, to the fall in wheat prices on the large import markets since 
the beginning of 1930, French prices also could no longer be maintained. 

A special measure taken against Australia, with which France had no 
commercial treaty at the time, had very little practical effect. As from 17 
January 1930 wheat and wheat flour originating in or consigned from Australia, 
are, apart from the duties of the general tariff, called on to pay a surtax, equi¬ 
valent to a double rate of duty. 

For oats the situation, after the crop of 1929, also became grave ; on the 
key markets a tendency to fall had already been evident since the crop of 1928 
and when, in 1929, France had a very heavy oat crop, prices fell abruptly 
despite the customs duty. This duty was fixed in the commercial treaty with 
Czechoslovakia (w^hich entered into force on 24 April 1929), but on condition that 
an increase might take place in the event of a change of more than 20 % in the 
official index numbers of wholesale prices as compared with those of July 1928. 
This actually took place in January 1930, with the result that, as from the 
19 January, the duty on oats was increased to 21.00 francs. 

On 20 May 1930 the duties on wheat and wheat flours were radically increased; 
wheat to 80.00 francs and wheat flours to 128.00, 160.00 and 185.00 francs. 

For barley a condition of the same character as for oats was fixed in the treaty 
with Czechoslovakia. In this case an increase (to 21.00 francs) could be enforced 
on 19 July 1930 together with a new change in the oats duty to 30.00 francs, while 
for rye also the duty was brought up to 21.00 francs. On each occasion the 
duties on meal, crushed grain and bran meal containing not more than 10 % of 
flour were increased in proportion. 

The 1930 wheat crop, in contrast to that of 1929, was very poor, amounting 
to only 62,081,000 quintals, 66 % of the preceding crop. For this reason it was 
necessary on 26 July, directly after the harvest to lower to 90 % the minimum 
percentage of home-grown wheat for the manufacture of flour to be used in bread¬ 
making. Since this date wheat prices have been successfully maintained at a 
very high level for two years, thanks to the customs duties and the regulation 
of the composition of flour for breadmaking. 

The duty on maize was ipet^s^^d as from 12 September 1930 to 24.00 francs. 
It should further be stated under the new French-Rumanian commercial 
treaty, which entered into foTCfi movisionally on 15 September of the same year, 
on an annual quota of at ^0,000 quintals of small grain maize, yellow in 
colour, having the chatacteris^te^ M the so-called Bessarabian maize and destined 
for the feeding of livestock, ^ ^^ding poultry, a reduction of 30 % in the 
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minimum duty was arranged, so that this duty amounted to 16.80 francs 
only. A decree enforced on 5 December fixes the amount for the last quarter 
of 1930 at 200,000 quintals. 

A further characteristic of the French customs tariff is that it is in two 
columns, the first containing the general and the second the minima duties. 
For cereals these two duties remained the same up to 14 July 1931 (see A. i 
wheat) except for malt (whether whole or as flour) for which the minimum duty 
was 15 % ad valorem and the general duty was double. General duties were 
applicable only to products originating in or consigned from countries, which 
have no commercial treaty with France on the basis of the most favoured nation 
clause. From 1928 to 1932 the situation as regards cereals was as follows, only 


the chief cereal exporting countries being here cited. 

Countries Products Duties 

Bulgaria . . . Whole cereals.minima 

» ... Flours, etc.general 

Hungary ... All products.minima 

Poland.... Barley in grain.minima 

)) .... Crushed barley, malt.minima 

» .... Other cereals, flours, etc.general 

Rumania... All products.minima 

Yugoslavia . . All products.minima 

Czechoslovakia Cereals, flours, etc.minima 

Canada . . . Malt.intermediary 

{21 % ad vaL) 

» ... Other cereals, flours, etc.minima 

United States Wheat and maize, also their flours and baking 

products.minima 

» » Other cereal, flours, etc.general 

Argentina . . All products.general 

India .... Cereals, flours, etc.general 

Australia... All products.general 


It should be added that, as regards Czechoslovakia previous to 1929 and 
as regards Hungary previous to 1930, theoretically the situation was less favour¬ 
able, a considerable part of these products being classed under the general 
tariff. 

Finally, it should be noted with respect to the French commercial system, 
that imports of cereals originating from the French Colonies and African Ter¬ 
ritories under French mandate, are free, on condition of direct import and 
production of a certificate of origin ; this is of particular importance in the 
case of maize imports. Algeria, as regards a large part of French law, includ¬ 
ing that relating to foreign trade, forms an integral part of France, so that, for aH 
products, its trade with the latter is free. For Tunis also cereals are exempt 
from the payment of duty. For the French zone of Morocco, exemption from 
customs duty is limited to certain quantities of specified products. These 
quotas, which are fixed annually for the period i June-31 May and refer to 
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total imports into France and Algeria, were as follows (in thousands of 
quintals):— 

1929-30 1930-31 


Wheat.1,700 1,200 

Rye. 5 5 

Barley.3,000 3,000 

Oats. 250 250 

Maize.*. 600 600 

Hard wheat flour and groats. 100 100 


Taking into consideration the quantities admitted free of duty and originat¬ 
ing from the countries named above, the following table is obtained, in which 
column A contains the imports from the French Colonies, Protectorates, etc., 
and column B those fiom foreign countries (in thousands of quintals) : 


A 

Hard wheat.1,990 

Soft wheat. 

Rye. 15 

Barley. 59 

Oats. 698 

Maize . . ..1,682 


Wheat flour. 119 


X929 1930 


B 

A 

B 

I3I 

2,146 

608 

10,557 

2,204 

5,399 

179 

13 

214 

I,I 0 I 

457 

1,077 

613 

665 

19 

6.511 

1,109 

7.001 

27 

241 

16 


(The imports of flour and meal of the other cereals named are unimportant). 

Besides the duty an import tax is also levied, amounting to 2 % ad valorem, 
based on price plus import duty. 

After this brief account the situation as on i January 1931 may be thus 
summarised. The tarifi barrier was already fairly high, especially for wheat. 
The price of this cereal was, moreover, protected by regulations as to the minimum 
proportion of home-grown wheat to be employed in the manufacture of flour 
for breadmaking. 

In the following notes are given, in chronological order, the most important 
measures, in so far as they are known to the Institute, taken to influence prices. 


Wheat and its derivatives. 


E. I (15- 4-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

90 %• 

E. 2 (18- 4-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
80 %. 

E. 3 (28- 4-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
75 %• 

E. 4 (17- 6-31) Mihiolum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

70 %. 
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E. 5(1- 7-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
75 %. 

C. 1(3- 7-31) Quota for imports into France or Algeria for the period 1-6-31 

to 31-5-32 of products originating in and consigned from the French 
zone of Morocco : — 

Wheat: 1,700,000 quintals of which: in the period 1-6 to 31-8: 
534,000 quintals ; in the period 1-9 to 30-11 : 780,000 quintals; in the 
period 1-12-31 to 31-5-32: 386,000 quintals. 

Hard wheat flour and groats: 100,000 quintals. 

E. 6(4- 7-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
80 %. 

E. 7 (lo- 7-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

85 %. 

A. I (14- 7-31) The minimum duties not changed but the maximum duties, 
which hitherto had been equal to the minimum duties, were doubled. 
(See introduction). 

E. 8 (25- 7-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

90 %• 

E- 9 (15- 8-31) The types of soft wheat flour and hard wheat flour bolting 
90 % are abolished. 

E. 10 ( I- 9-31) The types of soft wheat flour and hard wheat flour bolting 
80 % are abolished. 

A. 2 (25- 9-31) 10 % of the total quantity of wheat to be imported into 

France during each commercial season is to be purchased in Hungary at 
the world price and to be subject, without reduction, to the minimum 
tariff rate. The Hungarian Government will be remitted a sum taking 
into account a remunerative price for this wheat, but not exceeding 
30 % of the customs duty. 

D. I (11-11-31) For all imports of foreign flour the production of a nominative 

and non-transferable import licence is necessary, mentioning the quan¬ 
tity for which it is valid; these stipulations do not apply to denatured 
wheat not for human consumption. 

B. I (15-11-31) Surtax to compensate for exchange variations weighing on 

imports of commodities originating in or consigned from countries having 
depreciated currencies (only countries interested in the trade in cereals 
with France):— 

Great Britain. ad valorem 

Argentina.10 % » » 

India. 7 % » » 

Australia . . . ..I 5 % » » 

(This surtax does not, apply to the shipment of wheat in the grain). 

E. II (25-II-3I) Minimmn proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmafcing 

97 %• 
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B, 2 (io-i2«3i) Surtax to compensate for exchange variations weighing on 
imports of commodities produced in or consigned from countries having 
depreciated currencies (modifications and additional surtaxes):— 


Canada. ad valorem 

Argentina.15 % » » 

India.I 5 % » » 


E. 12 (31- 1-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadniaking 

90 %• 

E. 13 (10- 2-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat fox breadmaking 

85 %. 

14 (13- 2-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
80 %. 

D. 2 (17- 2-32) For all imports of foreign wheat flour the production of a 

nominative and non-transferable import licence is necessary, mentioning 
the quantity for which it is valid. 

E. 15 (25- 2-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for brfeadiuaking 

75 %• 

E. 16 {15- 3-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

70 %. 

E. 17 (20 -3-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

65 %• 

E. 18 (27- 3-32) Minimum iiroportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

60 %. 

B. 3(1- 4-32) Import taxes:— 

Cereals in the grain. 2% ad valorem 

Cereal flour and crushed cereals . 4 % » » 

E. 19 ( 2- 4-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat lor breadmaking 

55 %• 

C, 2(3- 4-32) Additional quota, to be imported into France or Algeria in 

the period 1-6-31 to 31-5-32, of products originating in anl consigned from 
the French zone of Morocco :— 

Soft wheat. 60,000 quintals 

Hard wheat.150,000 » 

A. 3(7“ 5-32) 10 % of the total quantity of wheat which must be imported 
into France in each commercial year to be purchased in Yugoslavia at 
the world price and subject, without reduction, to the minimum tariff 
rate. The Yugoslavian Government will be remitted such a sum as to 
allow a remunerative price for this wheat but not exceeding 30 % 
of the customs duty. 

E. 20 ( 8- 5-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breacjmaking 

60 %. 
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A. 4 (24- 5-32) 10 % of the total quantity of wheat which must be imported 
into France in each commercial year to be purchased in Rumania at the 
world price and subject, without reduction, to the minimum tariff rate. 
The Rumanian Government will be remitted a sum, as to allow a remun¬ 
erative price for this wheat but not exceeding 30 % of the customs duty. 

E. 21 {25- 5-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

55 %• 

E. 22 (28 -5-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheatforbreadmaking50%. 
C. 3(4- 6-32) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria in the period 
1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of products originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco :— 

Soft wheat.1,650,000 quintals 

Hard wheat. 150,000 » 

Hard wheat flour and groats . 60,000 » 

E. 23 (17- 6-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 55%. 

E. 24 ( I- 7-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 65%. 

E. 25 (10- 7-32) Minimumproportionofhome-grownwheatforbreadmaldng75%. 

A. 5 (22-7-32) The commercial treaty with Canada having come to an end, 

the entry into France of shipments originating in or consigned from 
Canada on payment of the minimum customs duty will not be permitted, 
unless these shipments have been made before 17 June 1932. Subsequently: 
general duty (See A. i). 

E. 26 ( 2- 8-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 85 %. 

E, 27 ( 4- 8-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 97%. 

E. 28 (28- 9-32) The bolting percentage of bread flours not to exceed 66 %. 

29 ( 3-12-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for breadmaking: 

99 %• 

E. 30 (14-12-32) Provisions relating to bolting percentage for flours at 66 % 
provisionally abolished. 

E. 31 (10-2-33) The Commissariat Department is charged with the purchase before 
31-5-33 of home-grown wheat up to the value of 300 million francs in 
order to form a reserve stock. The prices to be paid are those of the 
ofiicial quotation for spot wheat on the free market of Paris (reg. of 
9“2-33 based on law of 26-1-33). 

32 (9-3-33) The price to be paid for wheat for the building up of stocks fixed 
at frs. 115.00 per quintal (The average price on the Paris market for the 
month of March was frs. 99.75). 

E. 33 (27-3-33) Minimum proportion of home grown wheat for breadmaking 

100 %. 

B. 4 (20- 3-33) Surtax to compensate for exchange variations weighing on 

imports of commodities originating in or consigned from countries having 
depreciated currencies (new surtaxes):— 

U. S. S. R.. z$% ad valorem 

Union of South Africa.I 5 % » » 
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A. 6 (10-4-33) System of regulation of drawbacks on part of import duties on 
Hungarian >\heat (see A. 2) abrogated. 

E. 34 (16-4-33) A new credit for 20,000,000 frs. was placed at the disposal 
of the Government to encourage the use of wheat for objects other than 
human consumption or the making of alcohol. 

C. 4 (1-6-33) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 
from 1-6-33 to 31-5-34 of products originating in or coming from the 


French zone of Morocco 

Soft wheat.1,650,000 quintals 

Hard wheat. 150,000 » 

Hard wheat flour and groats. 60,000 » 


to be distributed during the year as follows : soft wheat: from 1-6 to 
31-8 : 640,000 quintals ; from 1-9 to 30-11: 505,000 quintals; from 
1-12-33 to 31 5-34: 503,000 quintals. 

Hard wheat: from 1-6 to 31-8 : 60,000 quintals ; from 1.9 to 30-11: 
45,000 quintals; from 1-12-33 to 31-5-34: 45,000 quintals. 

A. 7 (10-6-33) New provisional treaty with Canada. Whole wheat and its flours 
originating in and consigned from Canada will benefit on their entry 
into France from minimum duties (increased by the compensatory surtax 
of II % ad valorem) ; as regards "other cereals the general tariff is still 
applicable. 

General note on wheat. — During the whole period when the import trade 
in wheat and wheat flours was so limited the most important factor in establish¬ 
ing pricCvS was the size of the national harv’^est. Although a comparison between 
average prices during the trade year and the size of the harvest from the beginning 
of the same year cannot supply an exact idea of the price movement by reason 
of the fact that the influence of the coming harvest is already making itself felt, 
the following summary table is at any rate instructive. 

Harvest for the ytar 
(in thousands of quintals) 

1927 . 75»i5o 

1928 . 76*554 

1929 . 91,786 

1930 . 62,081 

1931 . 71,882 

1932 . 90,182 

Rye and its derivatives. 

A. I (29-4-31) Import duty:— 

rye in the grain.35-oo frs. per quintal 

rye flour. . 70.00 » » 

C. I ( 3-7-31) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 
1-6-31 to 31-5-32 of rye in the grain originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco: 5,000 quintals. 


Average price during 
the \ear as follows 
(in francs per quintal) 

1G2.00 

155-35 

139.40 

175-00 

167.10 

108.15 (11 niontlas) 
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A. 2 (14- 7-31) See A. i wheat. 

B. I (15-11-31) See B. i wheat. 

B* 2 (10-12-31) See B. 2 wheat. 

D. I (17- 2-32) See D. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 ( I- 4-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

A. 3 (22- 7-32) See A. 5 wheat. 

C. 2(3- 8-32) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 

1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of rye in the grain originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco : 5,000 quintals. 

A. 4 (17- 9-32) Import duty:— 

rye in the grain .... 40.00 frs. per quintal 

rye flour.80.00 » » » 

B. 4 (20- 3-33) See B. 4 wheat. 

C. 3 (1-6-33) Quota of whole rye for importation into France or Algeria during 

the period from 1-6-33 “to 31-5-34, originating in or consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco : 5,000 quintals. 

Barley and its derwattves. 

C. 1(3- 7-31) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 
1-6-31 to 31-5-32 of whole barley originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco : 3,000,000 quintals. 

A. I (14- 7-31) See A. i wheat. 

B. I (15-11-31) See B. i wheat. 

B. 2(2- 2-31) Anti-dumping duty on malted barley (whole and meal) pro¬ 
duced in or consigned from Germany: 80.00 francs per quintal (the import 
duty on these products is 15 % ad valorem). 

B. 3 (10-12-31) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 4(1- 4-32) Import taxes :— 

Barley, in the grain. 2% ad valorem 

Barley meal and crushed barley . 4 % » » 

Malted barley, whole.2 % » » 

Malted barley, meal. 4 % » 

A. 2 (22- 7-32) See A. 5 wheat. 

C. 2(3- 8-32) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 

1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of whole barley originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco: 3,000,000 quintals. 

B. 5 (20- 8-32) Anti-dumping duty on malted barley meal originating in or 

consigned from Germany: abrogated. 

B, 6 (31- 8-32) Anti-dumping duty on malted barley (whole and meal) origi¬ 
nating in or consigned from Ca^choslovakia : 30.00 francs per quintal. 
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C. 

C. 

A. 

C, 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

A. 

B. 
B. 
B. 


3 (i7« 9-32) Imports of whole barley and barley meal subject to quota for 
the period from 22-9-32 to 31-12-32:— 

Barley in the grain.262,000 quintals 

Barley broken, etc. 135 » 

Barley meal. 250 » 

4 (27-10-32) Provisional quota for malt imports for the period from 27-10-32 
to 27-11-32 

whole malt.12 859 quintals 

malt flour. 8 quintals 

3 (27-11-32) Import duties (minima):— 

malted barley, whole.40.00 frs. per quintal 

malted barley meal.60.00 » » » 

5 ( I- 1-33) Quota for the flrst quarter of 1933 :— 

Barley in the grain.225,000 quintals 

Barley broken, etc,. no » 

Barley meal. 205 » 

7 ( 8- 3-33) Anti-dumping duty on malted barley whole originating in 
or consigned from Germany : reduced to 30.00 francs per quintal. 

7 (20- 3-33) See B. 4 wheat. 

8 (20- 4-33) Import tax : malted barley, whole ad valorem, 

9 (i 3 - 5 “ 33 ) Every person, who, in connection with the importation of pro¬ 
ducts subject to quotas, has the benefit either of an importing licence 
or of a quota certificate, will be required to pay a licence fee at the 
following rates :— 

for whole barley.25,00 frs. per quintal 

for crushed barley.35>oo » » » 

for barley meals.40,00 » » » 

10 (18-5-33) Anti-dumping surtax on malt originating in or consigned from 
Czechoslovakia: abrogated ^ 

6 (i-b-33) Quota of whole barley to be imported into France or Algeria 
during the period from 1-6-33 to 31-5-34, originating in or consigned 
from the French zone of Morocco : 650.000 quintals. 

7 (1-7-33) Quota for third quarter 1933 : 

Barley in grain.225,000 quintals 

Crushed barle}", etc. no » 

Barley meals. 205 » 


Oats and oat derivatives, 

I (3-7-31) Quota for import into France or Algeria for the period from 
1-6-31 to 31-5-32 of oats originating in and consigned from the French 
zone of Morocco : 250,000 quintals. 

I (14-7-31) See A. I. wheat. 

1 (15-11-31) See B I wheat. 

2 (10-T2-31) See 5 . 2 wheat. 

3 (1-4-32) See B. 3 wheat. 
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C. 2 (3-8-32) Quota for import into France or Algeria during the period from 
1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of oats originating in or consigned from the French zone 
of Morocco : 250,000 quintals. 

A. 2 (22-7-32) See A 5 wheat. 

A. 3 (17-8-32) Import duties (minimum duties): — 


whole oats. frs. 40.00 

oats broken, etc. » 59 *^ 

oat meal. » 66.50 


B. 4 (15-11-32) The compensation surtax no longer to be levied on the import 
of seed oats accompanied by an official certificate declaring that they are 
selected seeds. 

B. 5 (21-3-33) See B. 4 wheat. 

C. 3 (1-6-33) Quota, to be imported into France or into Algeria during the 

period from 1-6-33 to 31-5-34 of oats originating or consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco : 65,000 quintals. 

Matze and its derivatives 

C. I (3-7-31) Quota for import into France or Algeria during the period from 
1-6-31 to 31-5-32 of maize originating in and consigned from the French 
zone of Morocco : 65,000 quintals. 

B. I (15-11-31) See B. i wheat 
B. 2 (10-12-31) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (1-1-32) Surtax no longer to be applied to shipments of maize in the grain. 

A. I (1-2-32) Reduction of duty on small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, 
in the new corollary to the commercial treaty with Rumania, of 40 % 
of the minirnum duty, that is, to frs. 14 40 

C. 2 (31-3-32) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be im¬ 

ported under reduced duty during the year 1932: 800,000 quintals. 

C. 3 (22-6-32) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be imported 
under reduced duty during the year 1932 increased to 900,000 quintals. 

C. 4 (3-8-32) Quota for import into France or Algeria during the period from 
1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of maize originating in and consigned from the French 


zone of Morocco: 600,000 quintals. 

A. 2 (17-9-32) Import duties (minimum duties):— 

maize. frs. 40.00 

maize for the manufacture of starch and glucose; under 

customs control: reduction of 35 % on the tariff for maize » 26,00 

maize, small-grained so-called Bessarabian, in quota . • » 24.00 

maize, broken and bran not containing more than 10 % of 

meal. » 64.00 

maize mdal. » 72.00 
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C. 5 {23*1 ^*32) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be im¬ 
ported under reduced duty during the year 1932 increased to 1,000,000 
quintals. 


C* 6 (6-1-33) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be imported 
under reduced duty during the year 1933: 800,000 quintals, of which 

during the first quarter.250,000 quintals 

» » second ».150,000 » 

» » third » .150,000 » 

» » fourth » .250,000 » 

C. 7 (9-3-33) Import of maize and of its derivatives contingented during the 
first quarter 1933:— 

maize in the grain.1,630,000 quintals 

maize broken, etc. 80 » 

maize meal. 13,500 » 

Quantities already imported, as well as the quota of small-grained, so- 
called Bessarabian maize, to be deducted. 


0 8 (1-4-33) Quota for second quarter of 1933 :— 

maize in the grain.900,000 quintals 

maize broken, etc. 40 » 

maize meal . 7,000 » 

The quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize is included 
in the total. 


A. 3 (10-4-33) 40 % of the import duties to be levied on a quota of 400,000 
quintals of Hungarian maize destined for stockfeeding to be used for the 
service of Hungarian debts in France. 

C. 9 (29-4-33) The importation into France, with the benefit of a reduction 
in duty of 35 p. c., of maize intended for use by the starch and glucose 
industries can only be allowed for each factory within the limits of an 
annual quota equal to the average of the quantities of maize worked 
up and subject to the special manufacturing tax, during the seasons 
(i October-30 September) 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

C. 10 (1-6-33) Quota to be imported into France or into Algeria during the period 
from 1-6-33 3i“5"34 of maize originating in or consigned from the 

French zone of Morocco : 125,000 quintals. 

C. II (1-7-33) Quota for third quarter : 

Maize in grain.600,000 quintals 

Maize broken, etc. 20 » 

Maize meal. 4,000 » 

The quota of small-grain so-called Bessarabian maize is included 
in this total. 


{to be continued). 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Development in Europe of Tariffs and Restrictions on International Trade 
in Cereals, (r onduded), 

II. — Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 

Kroiii the time when the Corn Laws were abolished in 1847 and especially 
after the customs duty of is. i^er quarter was repealed (1869), the import of 
cereals into the United Kingdom was absolutely free. This demonstrates very 
well the strength of the Free Trade tradition in this country. When, however, 
the recent measures of protection were introduced, two principal reasons 
might be found for the change in the traditional policy : on the one hand the 
period of the war had given many people the impression of a lack of equilibrium 
between industry and agriculture, an impression which was strengthened when 
the export of industrial products decreased, especially with the onset of the 
crisis, while at the same time the quantities of agricultural products to be 
imported did not diminish; on the other hand it was hoped that by giving ad¬ 
vantages to shipments originating in and consigned from countries within the 
British Empire more goods might be exported to these countries. 

This latter consideration is at the basis of the general tariff of 10 % ad valorem 
on almost all imported products originating in or consigned from countries outside 
the British Empire. As regards cereals the Import Duties Act of 1932, which 
came into force on i ^March 1932, levied duties of 10 % ad valorem on rye, 
barley, oats and cereal flours, while the Ottawa Agreements Act added others : 
for wheat 2s. per quarter of 480 lb. and for white flat maize 10 % ad valorem, 
in each case with exemption for shipments originating in and consigned from the 
British Empire. These latter duties are the results of the Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa in the summer of 1932 and are fixed for wheat in the 
agreements with Canada, Australia and India and for wliite flat maize in the 
agreements with the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. It may be 
added that Canadian wheat shipped from a United States port, even if provided 
with a certificate of Canadian origin, does not enjoy this preference. 

Assistance to agriculturists is also given in the Wheat Act, which came into 
force on 12 March 1932. The regulations adopted are soniewhal: complicated. 
A standard prtce of 45s. per quarter of wheat is established. The growers 
will sell their wheat on the free market and the average price paid througjiout 
the year for milling wheat produced in the country will be calculated. The 
grower will have the right to receive at the end of the year what is called a de- 
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ficiency payment, i. e., a sum equal to the difference between the standard price 
and the average price for each quarter of milling wheat sold by him. In this 
way, with the deficiency payment, the average price received by the wheat pro¬ 
ducer will be 45s., but the prices will not be uniform, since those received by each 
grower will vary according to the price which he has received on the free market. 

In order to provide the funds for the deficiency the millers and the importers 
of flour will be obliged to make a certain quota payment on all flour milled 
(whether produced from wheat grown in the country or from that imported) 
and on all flour imported; but the millers whose production consists exclusively 
of wheat flour employed without further manipulation for the feeding of 
livestock, including poultry, may obtain certificates which exempt them from 
these contributions. 

The quota payment to be made for flour was fixed at 2.25 s. per 280 lb. from 
19 June till 29 October 1932 and at 2.75s. from 30 October until 31 July 1933 (i). 

Inconsequenceof the imprisonment of two British subjects in theU. S. S. R , 
the British Government forbade, as from 22 April 1933 without special licence 
from the Board of Trade the import of numerous products originating in or 
coming from the TJ. vS vS R These products included wheat, barley, oats and 
maize in grain. This provision has however been revoked as from i July when 
the two Governments were able to reach an agreement. 


12. — Grkixu 

In Greece the production of wheat, by far the most important cereal, 
covers only some 40 % of the internal consum])tion For breadmaking a pre¬ 
ference IS shown for imported varieties In order to make the customs duties 
effective it was necessary so to organise the internal market as to compel the 
millers to employ home-grown wheat. 

lyaw No. 3598 of 10 July 1928, several times subsequently changed, estab¬ 
lished a special organisation for this purpose ; under the control of a specially 
appointed committee, certain quantities of wheat and home-grown barley are 
purchased each year immediately after the harvest in order to prevent a glut 
on the market. This wheat is marketed in two ways : by compelling the millers 
to mix with imported wheat a certain percentage of home-grown wheat and by 
compelling importers to purchase, during the period October-April, along with 
imported wheat a certain percentage of home-grown wheat, and, in the period 
from May to September, to pay, besides import duties, a supplementary tax if 
thare are no purchases of native wheat. B'or the period from i November 1931 
to 31 March 1932 the percentage of wheat was fixed at 15 % and its price in 
paper drachma! 515 per quintal. For imports by Customs Offices of secondary 
importance the organisation does not arrange for the purchase of home-grown 
wheat but obliges a supplementary tax to be paid throughout the year. This 
tax for the above period amounted to 17.48 paper drachmai. 

As regards internal regulation the decrees concerning breadmaking are also 
important as they lay down that only two qualities of wheat flour for this purpose, 

(i) From z August fixed at 3s. 
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with extraction percentages of 78 and 92 respectively, may be manufactured. 
To reduce the imports of wheat the mixture of flour for bread with 20 % barley 
flour was authorized. 

In addition to the above provisions and the import duties, other measures 
may be enumerated, which, while based in part on the regulation of the exchange, 
have certain more general aspects. 

The principal of these measures came into force on 27 June 1932 and stipulated 
that the import of products consigned from other countries which cannot furnish 
exchange or, if they can, only in limited quantities, for the purchase of Greek pro¬ 
ducts, should be reduced to quantities of a value corresponding tOy,ltie value of 
Greek products exported to the same countries. 

Apart from these limitations, imports depend only on the payment of duties 
levied at the time. To meet the needs of the livestock industry it was decided 
that after 12 December 1931 a quota of 100,000 quintals of yellow maize might 
be imported free of duty, while, owing to the critical position of certain regions, 
the import of 50,000 quintals of barley and of 750,000 quintals of maize vfas 
permitted between 30 January and 31 May 1933, on payment of the reduced duty 
of 1.50 metal drachma! per quintal. 

The import duties are expressed in metal drachma! and a coefficient of major¬ 
ation is applied in order to make payment in paper drachma!, that is, draclimai 
of legal currency. While, consequent on a regulation which came into force in 
1926, this coefficient must be fixed from time to time, it was stabilised as from 
28 January 1929 at 15, a figure which was changed only recently. When on 
20 May 1932 there was a further inflation, this coefficient was increased only 
for products of secondary importance; and on 2 December it was raised to 
20 for flour. 

In addition to the customs duties there is also an octroi tax of 25 % of the 
principal duty, a tax for the service of the " forced loan amounting to three- 
tenths of the two others together, and some minor charges. The total amounts 
75 % import duties. 

The duties and surcharges, expressed in metal drachmai per quintal, are 


as follows:— 

Duty Surtax 

Wheat and white maize. 6.00 4.50 

Rye, barley, oats and yellow maize. 5.00 3.75 

Maize, pignoletto. 3.00 2.25 

Wheat flour.10.70 8.02 

Other flours (in large parcels).10.00 7.50 


13. — Hukgary. 

Hungary is an exporter of cereals. The importance of these crops may be 
seen from the areas harvested on the average during the quinquennial period 
1923-27. « 

Wheat.Z.460.000 ha. 


Rye • • • . . 669.000 » 

Barley . . j .. 421.000 » 

Oats .. . ...... . 287.000 » 

Maize.. 1.037.000 » 
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a total of 3,874,000 ha., 70 % of the arable land and almost 42 % of the total 
area of the country. 

It should be noted that in the old Austro-Hungarian Empire the regions 
which form the present Kingdom of Hungary and the adjacent territories were 
the principal centres of cultivation of cereals, for which very large markets were 
found in the other parts of the Empire, all the more so as there was a tariff 
wall. Thanks to this situation the milling industry shewed great development 
especially in the environs of the capital. After the war, however, owing to the 
fact that the new frontiers formed obstacles to the free passage of commodities, 
and the other Succession States were endeavouring to develop aU essential 
industries in their own territories, the mills did not find the same outlet as 
formerly. It is especially due to this fact that Hungary in its commercial treaties 
with other powers has always sought to obtain favourable conditions for the 
import of its flour, having at one time had a well-established advantage as regards 
this product in comparison with the other cereal-exporting states of South¬ 
eastern Europe. 

The production and export surplus during the period mentioned have been 
as follows (in thousand quintals) *— 


Wheat 
Rye . 
Barley 
Oats . 
Maize. 


Production 

Export surplus 

18,659 

4.940 

7,096 

i,6r8 

5,078 

321 

3.368 

319 

18,160 

717 


The wheat export consists to a great extent of flour (export surpluses: wheat 
in the grain: 2,600,000 quintals; wheat flour: 1,755,000 quintals; in the total 
flour reduced to grain), but gradually tlie neighbouring importing countries 
succeeded in extending their own milling industry and thereby considerably 
diminished the export of flour. The measures taken in the two special markets 
for Hungarian wheat flour - Austria and, for smaller quantities, Czechoslovakia - 
had a very unfavourable effect in the commercial year 1930-31 and still more 
in the following years. In Austria there was an increase (from July 1931) in 
the duty on flour, which subsequently was no longer proportioned to the 
increase in the duty on whole cereals (see Austria). In Czechoslovakia the 
termination of the commercial treaty on 15 December 1930 and limitation of 
flour imports in 1931, enforced still more rigorously as from August 1932 (see 
Czechoslovakia p. 322), had an unfavourable result on Himgarian exports. 
It is evident that imder such conditions measures of tariff protection or quota¬ 
fixing cannot have more than a very small influence as regards Hungary: 
import duties may be of use only as regards keeping foreign cereals outside 
the national markets at times when by scarcity or through internal measures 
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prices are higher than in 
on I January 1931: 

the surrounding 

coimtries. They 

were as 

follows 

Wheat. 


. . . gold cr. 

6.30 per 

quintal 

Rye. 


. . . » 

5.80 

» 

Barley. 


... » 

500 

)> 

Oats. 


. . . » 

4.80 

» 

Maize. 


... » 

2.00 

TO 

Flour, etc. of wheat 


... » 

13.00 

» 

Flour, meal, etc. of 

rye and barley . 

. • . » 

12 Oprf 

» 

Meal, etc. of oats . 


. . . » 

10 00 

» 

Meal, etc. of maize 


. . . » 

8 00 



All the duties have remained the same since 1925 except that on barley, 
which, owing to Czechoslovakian imports, was increased in 1927 (original duty gold 
cr. 2.80). The duty on oat flour was fixed from 8 August 1927 to 15 December 1930 
in the commercial treaty with Czechoslovakia, terminated on that date and was 
not renewed. Since the beginning of 1931 the duties have not been changed. 

It should be added that from 20 February 1931 seed cereals may be im¬ 
ported free on production of a special permit. 

In addition to the customs duty theie is also a turnover tax, which, until 
14 September 1931, generally amounted to 2% ad valorem and from that date to 3%. 

In seeking for other measures to assist cereal growers, the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment in the first place founded in 1929 the Hungarian Institute for Agricultural 
Export, which watches developments in the principal foreign markets. 

As the prices of wheat on the regulating markets fell very low, Law XXII 
of 15 July 1930 brought into force the so-called '' Cereal Coupons System 
of which the fundamental principle is that the buyer of cereals is obliged to give 
to the producer for each quintal of wheat, rye and meslin a coupon, the so-called 
boletta, valued at 3 pengos, which may be employed up to its total value in the 
payment of taxes and other public burdens. In the case of sales of commodities 
abroad the value of the boletta is reimbursed to the exporter by the Exchequer. 
Int ins way the Hungarian consumer pays the increase m favour of the producer. 

The same law further stipulated that the price of milling to be levied by 
the millers, the bolting percentage, the price of the milling derivatives and the 
price of the bread ”, as well as '' the proportion and the quality of rye for mixing 
with wheat in the bread " may be fixed by decree. 

The value of the boletta utilised for the partial payment of wheat, rye and 
meslin has been increased to 10.00 pengos, as from ii July 1931. For the com¬ 
mercial season from 1 July 1932 to 30 June 1933 the boletta system is modified, 
leaving, however, the possibility to the grower of obtaining a higher price than 
the corresponding price abroad. 


14. — Irish Freb State. 

In this country, during the long period when it formed part of the United 
Kingdom, the Free Trade system held^good, but the Government of the Free State 
hass gradually changed the orientation of its policy so that there are now certain 
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duties on cereals to be enumerated which were in force up to 24 May 1933. 
In general there exists a double regime : a general duty and a duty on ship¬ 
ments originating in and consigned from the British Empire (prefereutial duty). 
The development of these duties has been as follows (in every case in shillings 
and pence):— 

Geuemt duty Preferential 


duty 

Wheat.exempt exempt 

Rye. » » 

Barley (as from 28-9-32; duty per 112 lb ) 7/6 5/- 

Oats (duty per 112 lb. as from 24-10-31) . . 2/6 1/8 

» » )) » » » 28-9-32 . . 7/6 5/- 

» » » » » » 7-3-33 • • 22/6 15/- 

Maize (as from 28-9-32; duty per 112 lb ) . . . 7/6 5/- 

Wheat flour (as from 7-7-32; duty per 280 lb ) 5/- 5/- 

Rye flour and barley flour.exempt exempt 

Malted barley (as from 28-9-32, duty per 112 lb 10/6 7/- 

Oat meal (duty per 112 lb ; as from 1926) . , 2/6 2/6 

» )) » » » » 24-10-31 . 6/- 4/~ 

» » » » )) » 28-9-32 . 15/- 10/- 

Maize meal and broken maize (duty per 112 lb , 

as from 30-4-32). i/- l/- 

Maize meal and broken maize (duty per 112 lb.; 
as from 28-9-32). 9/- 6/~ 


It should be added that from 27 September 1932 the import of maize was 
permitted only under special licence and that exemption from the customs duty 
sOn wheat flour may be given when the necessities of the country require it. 

On the 24 May 1933 an Act to make provision for the control and regu¬ 
lation of the business of milling wheat and other cereals as well as “ to pro¬ 
mote and encourage the growing of certain cereals " came into iorce under the 
short title of the Agricultural Produce (Cereals) Act, 1933. The act limits 
the imports of wheat flour and meal in relation to the necessities of the milling 
industry and that of whole cereals and other meak in regard to the conditions 
in agriculture. At the same time the duties on cereals, flours and meals are 
abrogated. 

Existing flour mills are not in a position to cater for the full requirements 
of the country. Pending the erection of new mills the Minister for Industry 
and Commerce will grant licences from time to time for the importation of 
flour in sufficient quantities to meet the demands of the country. 

That part of the Act which directly regulates the milling industry came 
into force a week later. It provides that no person may carry on by way of 
trade or for the purposes of gain the business of milling wheat at any mill unless 
he is the holder of a licence which covers the milling of all wheat into either 
flour or meal. With each such licence granted the Minister prescribes the 
quantity of wheat which may be milled during the quota year (i August of 
any year to 31 July of the following year) and he prescribes a preliminary quota 
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for the period between the date of the licence and 31 July next followings 
e, g,, from 31 May, 1933# to 31 July, 1933. It is an contravention for any 
miller to fail to mill at least 90 % of the quota allotted to his mill and if he 
mills in excess of the quota he must pay to the Minister for Industry and Com¬ 
merce the sum of 3 s, m respect of every 400 lb. of wheat over-nulled. 


15. — ItaIsY. 

Introduction. — In Italy by far the most important agricultural product 
is wheat, which covers no less than 35 %-38 %, according to the year, of the 
arable land. It is not, therefore, surprising that the Fascist G<^emment in 
assisting agriculture has concentrated on this crop, particularly with a view to 
influencing favourably the balance of trade. The importance of this cereal may 
also be seen by the following comparison: of all carbohydrate foods wheat supplies 
no less than 72 % against 18 % for maize and 10 % for potatoes, rice, rye 
and beans together. The measures to favour cultivation of wheat are known 
as the Wheat Campaign (abattaglia del grano»). 

The customs duty on wheat, repealed in 1921, was again brought into force 
in 1925. It then amounted to 7 50 gold liras. The duty had generally only 
a small effect in the first part of the commercial season (July-December), which 
was explained by the fact that many agriculturists found themselves obliged to 
sell their crop as soon as possible in order to obtain cash. Immediately 
that the monetary situation of the country (after the inflation and the partial 
deflation) allowed, the Government began to assist agriculture by means of 
other measures, such as agricultural credits on cereals stored in silos, also 
constructed by means of Government credits. 

Nevertheless it was necessary to increase the duties twice during this period, 
especially as deflation had had the effect of reducing prices as expressed in actual 
liras, while debts, incurred at a less favourable moment, continued to be bur¬ 
densome. The first change occurred on 13 September 1928, when the duty was 
raised to ii.oo gold liras, the second on 24 May 1929, when it was raised to 14,00 
gold liras. This latter measure was taken under the influence of the very large 
harvest which was then expected and when, with 70,795,000 quintals, it was 
almost 24 % above the average for the period 1923-27, the decline in price 
at the time of the harvest was very heavy. After the quantities immediately 
put on sale were absorbed, prices began to rise, while on the large free 
importing markets they fell. To avoid the spread of this movement to the 
internal market, the duty was increased again and from 5 June 1930 amounted 
to 16.50 gold liras. 

The duty on wheat flour was in 1925 11.50 gold liras, that is, 53 % % more 
than that on whole wheat. This proportion was later fixed in several com 
mercial treaties as the maximum percentage. On 13 September 1928 the duty 
on flour was raised to 16.75 gold liras; on 24 May 1929 to 2a30 gold liras; on 
5 June 1930 to 23 70 gold lire. When it is calculated that at least 135 kg. 
of wheat are required for the manufacture of 100 kg, of flour, the duty,on the 
latter commodity ought to reach, without taking into account the costs of milling, 
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1.35 X 16.50 gold liras, equivalent to 22.27 Yz gold liras, so that at tlfis time 
tiere was only a very small compensation for the cost of production of flour. 
It may be indicated here that in 1931 this difference was increased (see A i wheat). 
The duty on white maize flour underwent the same increases, and that on 
semolina was changed proportionally, although it was always higher (in 1930: 
29.40 gold liras). The duty on whole white maize was the same as that on 
wheat in the grain. 

As may be seen from the table below, the maize crop is also very important. 
In the period 1923-27 there was harvested on the average :— 


Wheat.4,771,000 ha. 

Rye. 125,000 » 

Barley. 234,000 » 

Oats. 483,000 » 

Maize. ii535»ooo » 


As, however, the duties on cereals other than wheat were generally fixed in 
the commercial treaties, it was not possible to bring about an increase, which 
would, in any case, have had relatively little effect on the position of the agricul¬ 
tural holding, as the great mass of the products do not leave the farm on which 
they are grown. In this way, throughout the period under consideration, before 
1931, the duties were as follows: rye 4.50 gold liras per quintal, barley 4.00 gold 
liras, oats 4 00 gold liras (from 5 June 1930 even 3.25 gold liras, according to the 
treaty with Rumania), maize other than white 1.15 gold liras. 

As exceptions from these duties it may be noted that white maize for manufac¬ 
ture of starch is, under special conditions, admitted free of duty. An annual 
quota of 100,000 quintals of wheat and of 160,000 quintals of barley consigned 
from Italian colonies is also admitted exempt. 

It may be added that by a measure with effect as from i March 1931, the 
customs duties, which were always expressed in gold liras, have been converted 
into terms of legal currency by applying the factor of 3.67. A ^slight rounding 
off of the figures has at the same time been made but the total of the duties is 
not affected. The amounts of the duties expressed in the legal currency are 
as follows:— 


Wheat and white maize.L. 60.60 

Wheat flour and white maize meal.» 87.00 

Rye.» 16.50 

Rye flour. » 23.90 

Barley.» 14.70 

Oats.» 11.95 

Barley flour and oat flour.» 22.00 

Maize, other than white. » 4.20 


Meal of maize other than white .» il.:)5 


In addition to the import duty there is also a turnover tax {tassa di scantbio), 
from wh^ch, however, are exempt wheat and its milling derivatives, as well as 
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barley and maize and their milling derivatives, the latter so far as they are not 

destined for industrial uses. The tax amounts to 1.5 % ad valorem. 

The more important changes in the regulations after i January 1931 (as far 

as they have come to the knowledge of the Institute) are reproduc^ below. 

Wheat and %ts derivatives. 

E. 1 (17-6-31) For mills established on the customs territory of the Kingdom 
and milling wheat of foreign origin for the production of floujr and semolina, 
it is obligatory to employ in such production a certain percentage of 
home-grown wheat (reg. of 10-6-31). 

E 2 (2-7-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: 95 %. 

A. I (8-7-31) Import duty: wheat flour (and white maize meal): liras 92.90. 

A. 2 (19-8-31) Import duties: wheat in the grain (and white maize): liras 75.00 ; 
wheat flour (and white maize meal): lire 112.35; Wheat semolina: liras 
130.10. 

E. 3 (1-11-3T) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 75 %; soft wheat: unchanged. 

E. 4 (1-1-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat' 50%; soft wheat: unchanged. 

E. 5 (1-2-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 20 %, soft wheat: 70 %. 

E. 6 (1-3-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat' 20 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 
60 %; Latium, Southern Italy and the Islands: 40 %. 

E. 7 (21-3-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 20 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 
50 %; Eatium, Southern Italy and the Islands: 30 %. 

E. 8 (26-4-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 10 %; Latium, 
Southern Italy and the Islands: 15 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central 
Italy excluding Latium : 40 % ; Latium, Southern Italy and the Islands: 

13 %. 

E. 9 (23-5-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Latium: 5 %; Latium, 
Southern Italy and Sardinia : lo %; Sicily: 15 %; soft wheat: Northern 
and Central Italy, excluding Latium: 25 %; Latium, Southern Italy 
and the Islands: 5 %. 

E. 10 (27-6-32) Flours which enter into trade should correspond to specially 
fixed criteria, not be mixed with any other flour or meal (unless clearly 
iiidicated) nor be bleached or colored physically in any other way than 
by extraction) or chemically (Reg. of 17-3-32). 



E. II (27-6-33) Mimmum percentage of home-grown wheat for miBirig; he^rd 
wheat: Northern and Central Ital}^, excluding I<atium: 70 %; I^atittm, 
Southern Italy and the Islands: 95 %; soft wheat: mainland Italy and 
Sardinia: 95 %; Sicily: 70 %• 

E. 12 (1-1-33) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding I^atium: 60 %; Latium, 
Southern Italy: 90 %; the Islands: 95 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central 
Italy, excluding Latium: 05 %; Latium and Southern Italy: 80 %; 
the Islands: 60 %. 

E. 13 (16-3-33) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 95 %; soft wheat: unchanged. 

E» 14 (1-4-33) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling : hard 
wheat: unchanged ; soft wheat: Northern and Central Italy, including 
Latium : 95 % ; Southern Italy : 90 % ; Islands : 60 %. 

E. 15 (16-4-33) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: unchanged ; soft wheat: 95 %. 

General note concerning wheat, — Although prices on the open markets have 
risen recently, in Italy a marked diminution is to be noted, attributable to an 
increased consumption of other products of which last year's harvest was consider¬ 
ably in excess of average, such as potatoes, maize, chestnuts and leguminous 
crops. While the difference between the prices of soft native wheat buono 
mercantileand No, 2 Manitoba on the Milan market during the first months 
of 1933 was only liras 8 to 10 in favour of imported wheat, this difference rose 
in April to liras 19.20, in May to liras 20.60 and in June to as much as liras 
34.85 (" buono mercantile " : liras 89 50; No. 2 Manitoba liras 124.35). In order 
to meet this situation, which is unlikely to recur judging by the estimates for 
the next harvest which in all probability will not be so good as the record 
wheat harvest of 1932, the Government has promised to maintain the customs 
duties on wheat and the proportions of native wheats for grinding at a very 
high level (from 17 July the minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for 
milling will be 99 %, both for hard and for soft wheat) and to make strong 
efforts to secure the heavy supplies which are available each year immediately 
after harvest, by taking steps to give an advance of liras 90.00 per quintal 
for a quality only slightly superior to ‘‘ buono mercantile to farmers who are 
prepared to store in special granaries. 

Rye and its derivatives, 

A. I (9-7-31) Import duties : 


Rye in the grain.. , . . . lire 36,50 

Rye flour. >* 50.90 


B. I (15-7-31) Turnover tax increased to 2.5 % ad valorem* 

B. 2 (1-4-32) Rye and milliiig products, even wheti destined for other uses 
than breadmaking: exempt J|‘om turnover tax. 
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Barley and its derivatives. 

0 , I (24-4-31) Annual quota of 2,000 quintals of two rowed barley, for seed, 
under special conditions: exempt. 

B. I (15-7-31) See B. i rye (the measure refers only to products for industrial 
purposes. 

D. I Malt: imports prohibited except in relation with certain commercial 
treaties. ^ 

B. 2 (24-9-32) Products of recognised French origin, so far as they are not 
exempt from the turnover tax (see also B. i), charged with a supple¬ 


mentary ad valorem tax at the following rate:— 

Barley for industrial uses.2.5 % 

Barley meal and malted barley for industrial uses.50% 

Oat meal...5-0 % 

Maize for industrial uses.2.5 % 

Maize meal for industrial uses. 5-0% 


Oats anj^ oat derivatives. 

B. I (15-7-31) See B. i rye. 

A. I (1-9-32) Oats: conventional duties fixed in the commercial treaties with 

Hungary and Rumania abrogated. New conventional duty (treaty with 
Rumania), liras 16.00; general duty, liras 24.00 (duty on meal unmodified). 

B. 2 (24-9-32) See B. 2 barley. 

Maize and its derivatives. 

A. I (8-7-31) See A. i wheat. 

B. I (15-7-31) See B. i rye (the measure refers only to products for industrial 

purposes). 

A. 2 (19-8-31) See A. 2 wheat. 

A. 3 (2-9-31) Import duty : maize other than white, liras 30.00; meal from this 

maize, liras 39.80. 

B. 2 (24-9-32) See B. 2 barley. 

C. I (4-7-32) Maize other than white: import of an annual quota of 40,000 

quintals originating in the Italian Colonies permitted at reduced duty 
of liras 10 00. 

General note with reference to all products, — The measures adopted by the 
Italian Government for the purpose of assisting Italian agnculture to escape 
from present conditions, particularly difiicult in certain districts of Northern 
Italy, have been many but the general pnnciples involved are as follows : (i) an 
equitable customs protection for certain products of Italian agriculture but 
without recourse to any quota system ; (2) special measures in favour of 
certain provinces particularly affected by the crisis, consisting in contributions 
by the State towards the payment of the interest on heavy debt charges ; (3) an 








atmual contribution of six million liras over a period of 30 years in aid of the 
Association of Agrarian Consortiums, which is responsible for providing farmers 
with machinery, fertilisers and seeds ; (4) relief for financial losses incurred 
by deserving farmers, amounting annusdly to 46 million liras for a period of 
25 years. The total charge on the Italian State Budget in respect of these various 
provisions (though spread over a long period) amounts to 1740 million liras^ 
which capitalised at present rates represents approximately 900 million liras. 


16. — Latvia, 


Latvia is in the same position as was described in the Case of Estonia. In 
order to favour live stock production, the duties previous to 1931 were very low 
except in the case of wheat, the cultivation of which it was desired to encourage 
for the same reasons as in the other Baltic countries. 

The law of 8 August 1930, however, already inaugurated measures of 
control which are of very great importance. The proportion of home-grown 
wheat and rye to be employed in flour for breadmaking may be fixed by the 
Government. Loans on cereal stocks, so far as these exceed the quantities to 
be consumed on the holding or in the farmer's household, may be made. The 
prices for these quantities are fixed in relation to the costs of production and 
the millers must pay the same price for imported cereals. The import of wheat,, 
rye and their products is permitted only on production of a certificate showing 
the purchase of certain quantities of the same product of home-grown origin. 
For the greater part of the commercial year 1930-31 the proportions were as 
follows:— 

Impcrtld a^t 


Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Rye .... 
Rye flour . 


wheat I 

» 1.5 

rye 4 

» 5 


The proportions were changed in November 1931 for the commercial year 
1931-32 as follows •— 


z quintal 
imported against 

Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Rye .... 
Rye flour . 


home grown qumtalt 

wheat 2 and barley 
» 3 and barley i 

rye 6 
» 8 


In addition, already in 1931, the import quotas of barley and of oats 
were fixed at 5,000 quintals per annum for each cereal, on ii February 1932 
that of wheat at 250,000 quintals and on 18 February 1932 that of rye, maize 
and cereal flours at 75 % of the imports during the year 1931. 

This regulation was not, however, sufficient, in part owing to the fact that 
the Government carried toor great a burden of cereal stocks m proportion to 
the financial resources of the country. For this reason, from 28 June 193a, the 











Monopoly of Broad Cereals, administered by the Cereal Office of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, controls and regulates the whole trade, buying cereals and 
their products abroad only when home production does not suffice. 

The position of the duties, after the increases of 8 August 1930, is given 
in the following summary, in each case per quintal:— 


Wheat. 

Rye . 

Barley. 

Oats.. . . 

Maize. 

Unbolted wheat flour. 

Bolted wheat flour. 

Coarse-milled rye flour. 

Rye flour bolted at least in part< 


lats. 7.00 

» exempt 

» 2LOO 

» 3.00 

» exempt 
» 10.00 

» 25 00 

» 5 00 

» 12.00 


The following are the few subsequent changes: on 27 July 1931 the duties 
on barley and oats were increased, both to lats 12.00 ; on 12 July 1932 that 
on oats underwent a further increase to lats 24.00, while a duty of lats i.oo 
was placed on maize. 

It should be pointed out that only the minimum duties are reproduced but 
the maximum duties, which are considerably higher, are applied to shipments 
originating in or consigned from countries with which Uatvia has not a com¬ 
mercial treaty (e. g, Yugoslavia, Argentina and Australia). 

Even these minimum duties are not however in practice often levied, since 
two neighbouring countries exporting wheat (which is the most important 
cereal inlported) have treaties with Latvia containing preferential duties. As 
regards the U. S. S. R., which obtains a reduction of 20 % on the minimum 
duties on wheat, this regulation has been in force since 5 November 1927 
(Russian preferential clause). The treaty with Lithuania, which came into 
force on i January 1931, provided for preferential treatment for, amongst 
other pommodities, wheat (reduction of 75 % on the minimum duty) and rye 
(fixed exemption, shipments of other origin also remaining free until Latvia 
imposes an autonomous duty). It may be useful to add that preferential 
treaties also exist with Estonia and Finland but do not refer to cereals 
(Baltic preferential clausq). 

The import duty on wheat (like the duties on sugar and several other industrial 
and agricultural commodities), may, according to the law of 20 December 1929, 
be paid with import certificates for certain other agricultural products; the 
law enumerates barley, oats, barley flour and cereal groats in general, but the 
law of 23 December 1930 abolishes these regulations so that thenceforward these 
certificates have been supplied only for the export of eggs and of clover and 
timothy seed. 

% 17, — Lithuakia. 


In contrast with the other Baltic States, Lithuania is an exporter of 
ceteals, and cereal production plays a very important part in the national agri- 
Otfitural economy. Ih 1930 cereals occupied 64 % 'of the cultivable land, 












exdudiiig fallows. Wheat and rye preponderate but for barley and oats also an 
export surplus has been recorded, at least in recent years. It is evident, therefore, 
that the customs duties are of practical value only in the event of a temporary 
shortage and for the stricter regulation of the home market. For the latter 
purpose they are fixed at a very high level. 

Wheat.30.00 lits per quintal 

Rye, barley, oats, maize.20.00 » » » 

Wheat flour.90.00 » » » 

Flour of other cereals. 55-00 » » » 

The last duty was fixed at this figure on 2Q March 1931 and was previously 
45.00 lits. Shipments of cereals in the grain for seeding purposes, destined for 
agricultural organisations, may, on special authorisation, be exempt from duty. 

In order to assist farmers the Government has organised the purchase 
and storing of cereals under a large cooperative organisation. 


18. — Norway. 

In Norway import requirements for all cereals are large because home 
production, due principally to climatic conditions, is very limited. In order 
to assist farmers and to guarantee them a remunerative price, the Government 
has organised trade in the principal cereals and their flours under a form of 
Monopoly (Statens Komforretning) Cereal production is, however, of limited 
importance; in 1930, for example, cereals accounted for only 23 % of the area 
of arable land. 

The Monopoly purchases the entire quantity of home-grown cereals offered 
for human consumption (in Norway barley products are also largely consumed) 
and pays prices in accordance with the average prices ruling on the principal 
free markets. 

The price is generally 4.00 crowns above these free prices for wheat, rye, 
barley and oats. For quantities consumed on the farm compensation is also 
paid amounting to 4.00 crowns for wheat, rye, and barley and 3.00 crowns for 
oats, on condition that these cereals are ground in specially authorised mills. 

19. — The Netherlands. 

* 

In the Netherlands agriculture as distinct from horticulture is directed 
principally toward the transformation of the products of the soil, whether of 
domestic origin or imported, into meat, dairy products and eggs, and consequently 
the bulk of the cereals never leaves the farms on which it has been produced. 
This is particularly the case for the most important cereal, rye, which, according 
to recent estimates, is consumed to the extent of 90 % on the farm. The 
other cereals were during the five-year period 1923-27 only of secondary 
importance as is indicated by the average areas harvested:— 


Wheat.*. 55,700 ha. 

Rye.200,700 » 

Barley. 26,500 » 

Oats.. . , . w , 151,500 » 
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totalling 434,400 ha., 46 % of the arable land but only 17 % of the total 
cultivated area, of which permanent meadows alone accounted for at least 
1,260,000 ha. in the same period. 

A still clearer idea is obtained from an examination of the balance of pro¬ 
duction and import surplus on the average for the five years indicated above 
(expressed in thousands of quintals) 

Production Impo^ surplt^ 


Wheat.1,522 7,505 

Rye.3731 1,155 

Barley. 740 2,625 

Oats.3,068 901 

Maize. — 9,599 


According to these figures, the situation is comparable with that existing in 
Belgium and Denmark, although in the Netherlands, the inadequacy of home 
production is still more conspicuous. It should, moreover, be stated that 
the population, which consumes ryebread generally only to a limited extent, 
prefers bread made from imported bolted wheat flour. Home-grown wheat 
is, on the contrary, j rincipally fed to poultry. From the above it is evident 
that the principal effect of a customs duty on cereals would be an increase in the 
cost of livestock production. 

Naturally under these conditions, there are no customs duties on either 
cereals or flour, which are considered as raw or semi-manufactured materials. 
Consequently, and also as a result of the free trade tradition in the Nether¬ 
lands since the fifties of last century, they are not subject to fiscal duties, which, for 
many other products, were at first 5 % and, from 1925 onward, 8 % ad valorem, 
not taking into consideration provisional increases for fiscal purposes. 

After 1930 this policy remained unchanged in regard to import duties. Note 
should here be made of the protection given to wheat production by the law of 21 
February 1931. This law stipulates that "it may be prohibited or permitted only 
under special circumstances to transport, hold or deliver wheat flour and meal, 
the composition of which does not correspond to that prescribed One of 
these stipulations to be borne in mfnd is that, of the total quantity of wheat 
flour and meal, the maximum proportion of home-grown wheat flour and meal 
to be required is 25 %. 

At first (from 4 July 1931) the minimum percentage of home-grown wheat 
to be utilised in flour for breadmaking was fixed at 20 % but when, in the fol¬ 
lowing October, the new crop had ripened, this percentage was increased to 
22^. For home-grown wheat, the Central Organisation for the sale of wheat 
pays a remunerative price while, to cover purchasing and other expenses, it re¬ 
ceives on the other hsmd from the importer a certain sum per quintal of imported 
wheat, except for wheat recognised to be unsuitable for breadmaking. As 
regards imports of flour, a Central Organisation has been set up for the 
regulation of the import trade in flour and wheat. Owing to the faqt that 
the Government did not propose this measure until the beginning of 1931, 
farmers did not take it into account when sowing their winter crops and were 
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ocly able to increase the spring wheat sowings so as to reach a total of 
77,800 ha. In 1932 the area, harvested was however no less than 120,100 ha. 
The minimum percentage was then fixed, from i August onward, at 25 % 
but did not suffice to absorb the whole of the crop. The yield was also, thanks 
to fine weather, very high. The Central Organisation for the marketing of wheat 
sold on the open market the surpluses bought by it from the growers, while 
at the same time, in order to prevent too great a decline in the ayerage price, 
raising the price of the home-grown wheat to be used in breadmafcing mixtures. 

The regulations regarding wheat were modified by a further law of 
9 February 1933, which permitted the use of up to 40 % home-grown wheat in 
flour. On 13 February, that is, on the day following the coming into force of 
this modification, the compulsory percentage was increased from 25 % to 35 %. 

As a result of this legislation, the price of bread has risen though only to a 
small extent. In Belgium, however, where baking costs and also the price of the 
wheat mixture used are lower, it has been found possible to produce bread 
at so cheap a rate that it is worth while to import it into the Netherlands, the 
result being that this importation threatened to jeopardize the action that was 
being taken to encourage wheat growing. For this reason the importation of 
wheaten bread and of dough for the manufacture of this bread was rationed as 
from I November 1932 until 31 October 1933 to 100 % of the average quantities 
imported during a period of 12 months between i November 1930 and i No¬ 
vember 1932 from any one country. 

Finally reference should be made to the assistance to be given to growers of 
rye in so far as they generally sell a large part of their crop (holdings in the fen 
colonies and on lands reclaimed in 1905 and after). With regard to this assistance, 
a decree of 5 May 1933 restricts the import of rye flour and meal during the period 
from I April 1933 to 31 March 1934 to 100 % of the average quantities imported 
during 1931 and 1932. Another reason for the decree was that the bakers 
started mixing a large percentage of rye flour with the mixed wheaten flour 
for bread making. 

20. — Poland. 

Poland is mainly an exporting country as regards cereals but, especially 
in the period preceding the crisis, scarcity was experienced from time to time. 
During this period it was impossible to regulate the market satisfactorily, owing 
to the fact that agriculturists found themselves under the necessity of selling 
immediately after the harvest in order to obtain cash, the Government not being 
in a position to grant large loans. In this way the necessity was felt from 
time to time of raising the export duties. As recent examples of these duties 
on cereals may be indicated those on wheat, amounting to zt 20.0O per quintal 
{for the period I October 1928 to 31 July 1929), on rye and rye flour, to ri. 15.00 
(for the period 20 January 1927 to 31 July 1929) and finally on oats, to zl, 10.00 
(for the period 12 October 1928 to 30 June 1929)* 

The importance of the various crops may be seen from the short table fair 
lowing, in which are given the areas harvested, the production and the escort 
surplus (+) or import surplus (—), the first in thousands of hectares, the others 
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in thonsands of quintals, in every case for 
1927 

Area 


Wheat. . 
Rye . . . 
Barley , , 
Oats. . . 
Maize . • 


1,291 

5.578 

1,102 
1950 
86 


the average of the period 1923- 


Production 

14,688 

55.466 

12,033 

19.852 

880 


Import or 
export surplus 


+ 

+ 

+ 


1,663 

446 

921 

4x7 


It should be stated here that the production of the more recent years 
Tvas considerably higher so that there is now a large export surplus of each 
of these products except maize. In view of these surpluses two measures 
are of importance, the import duties, which have several times been augmented, 
and the export bonuses given in the form of drawbacks of import duties on 
chemical fertilizers, equipment, etc. for use in agriculture, thus increasing the 
cost of agricultural production. The 1924 tariff exempted whole cereals from 
duty and in 1925 the import of flour was also free. The changes that have 
since taken place are given in the short table following, in every case in zloty 
per quintal Account should be taken of the inflation of the zloty, which, at 
first in 1924 was fixed at 19 295 dollar cents but gradually fell until it was 
established in October 1927 at the rate of 1 719 new zloty to i old zloty (i new 
zloty = II 218 dollar cents). 

In addition to the import duty a mampulatjon surtax amounting to 10 ^0 
of the duty was levied from 31 July 1926 

These duties are in theory completely prohibitive, but do, however, serve 
as a method of regulating imports, theldinister of Finance having the pov^er, in 
case of imports bemg necessary, to admit them free of duty as regards wheat, 
rye and horsetooth maize. 


Date of change 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize other 
than 

horse tooth 

Wheat 

flour 

Rye flour 

1-1-26. 






15 00 


15-3-28 • • • 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1950 

5 00 

3CVIO-28 . . . 

— 

II 00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11-12-28. 

II 00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


309-29 . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1650 

26-10-29, . . . 

— 

— 

II 00 

II 00 

6 00 

— 

— 

31 - 7 - 3 <> . • 

1750 

~ 




25.50 



It will be noted here that the duty on rye was higher than that on flour 
from 30 October 1928 to 30 September 1929, but it should he remembered that 
import under iUatui^rial authorisation was free, which meant a practical pro-- 
hibition of rye flour of undesired origin (Germany), while in addition from 4 April 
until 31 July 1929 the import ^ rye (and of wheat) was prohibited. 
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The import of flour was later again prohibited except in the case of Yugo* 
slavia, which, in view of the commercial treaty that entered into force on 30 October 
1930, has the right to import into Poland 15,000 quintals of wheat flour per 
annum. 

As regards the drawbacks as against export mentioned above, for the period 
from 16 November 1929 until 15 April 1930 these were given as bonuses and re¬ 
mained in force, following on a new decree, until 31 October 1930 and afterwards 
following on a further regulation, indefinitely. At the same time the total 
quantity was to some extent modified, as will be seen from the following sum¬ 
mary (in each case in zloty per quintal) :— 



16.2.29 

31-7-30 

From 


307-30 

30 .i 0'30 

1*11.30 

Wheat. 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Rye. 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Barley. 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Oats. 

4.00 

4.00 

— 

Cereal flour wholly bolted, 




barley groats, malt . . . 

9.00 

12.00 

12.00 

Cereal flour not wholly bolted 

9.00 

12.00 

9.00 


These drawbacks are given only for shipments accompanied by special 
certificates, which are released in cases where the import is desirable, this 
depending also on the quality of the merchandise. 

There should also be mentioned the milling law of 7 December 1928, 
which fixed in general that all flour for breadmaking and other uses must have 
an extraction percentage of 65 % in the case of wheat and of 70 % in the case 
of rye. For rye the percentage 70 is to be taken as the minimum, for wheat 
no other percentage is permitted except for exports. 

In the following summary are given the more important measures which 
have modified the situation as from i January 1931, in so far as they have 
come to the knowledge of the Institute. 

Wheat and its derivatives, 

A. I (6-3-31) Import duties increased :— 

wheat. zl. 25.00 

wheat flour. » 37.00 

wheat groats. » 36.00 

F. I (19-3-31) A Government Fund for the purpose of assisting export of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial products of every kind established. 

F. 2 (6-5-31) Repayment of customs duties (drawback) paid on import of 
chemical fertilisers, etc. as against export of cereals: amount changed 


(reg. of 15-1-31) - 

cereal flour wholly bolted.. zl. 10.00 

cereal flour not wholly bolted. '> 8.00 

the other bonuses . . . . ;.unchanged 
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C. 

B. 


A. 

F. 

F, 


C. 

B. 

A, 


F. 

F. 

C. 

B. 

F. 


A. 


F. 


F. 

C. 

B. 

F. 


I (1-1-32) Import of all whole cereals, flour, groats and malt prohibited 
except with special licence. 

I (14-1-32) Manipulation surtax doubled so that it now amounts to 20 % 


of the customs duty: 

wheat. zl 5.00 

rye, barley, oats. > 3 40 

maize. » o 60 

wheat flour.• » 740 

wheat groats.. » 7 20 

meal of barley, oats or maize. » 5.00 

barley groats. » 640 

malt. » 7.20 

Rye and its derivatives, 

I (6-3-31) Import duties increased : 

rye. zl 17 00 

rye flour . » 25.00 

1 (19-3-31) See F. I wheat. 

2 (6-5-32) fiee F. 2 wheat. 

I {1-1-32) vSee 0 . I wheat. 

I (14-1-32) See B. I wheat. 


Bariev and its dertvahves. 


I (6-3-31) Import duties increased: 

barle^^ . 

barley meal. 

barley groats. 

malt. 


zl. 17 00 
» 25.00 

» 32 00 
» 36 00 


1 (19-3-31) See F. I wheat 

2 (6-5-31) See F. 2 wheat. 

I (1-1-32) See C. I wheat. 

I (14-1-32) See B. I wheat. 

3 (1-12-32) Repayment of customs duty paid on import of chemical fertil¬ 
izers, etc., as against the export of cereals: amount changed * malt: zl. 3 00. 


Oats and oat derivatives, 

1 (6-1-31) Import duties increased; 

oats. zl. 17.00 

oat meal... » 25.00 

1 (19-3-31) $ee F. I wheat. 

2 (6-5-31) See F. 2 wheat. 

I (1-1-32) See C. I wheat. 

I (14-1-33) See B. I wheat. 

3 {1-1-33) Repayment of customs duty paid on import of chemical fertil¬ 
izers, etc., on export of oats: zl. 4.00 (drawback fixed until 31-3-33); 
(prolonged until 31-7-33)* 
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Maize and its derivatives. 

A. t (6-3-31) Import duties increased: maize meal: import duty zl. 25,00. 

F, I (19-3-31) See F, i wheat, 

F. 2 (6-5-31) See F. 2 wheat. 

A. 2 (1-1-32) Maize meal: import duty zl, 65,00. 

C. I (1-1-32) See C. I wheat. 

B. I (14-1-32) See B. wheat. 

Ar 3 (10-10-32) Seed maize: import under special licence exempt from customs 
duty. 


21. — PORTUGAI,. 

The Portuguese Government completely controls the cereal trade. This control 
IS particularly strict as regards wheat and rye. A law of 1922 practically prohib¬ 
ited the importation of wheat flour save in exceptional cases, whereas that of 
wheat in the grain is restricted to snipments for certain purposes m quantities 
fixed annually in relation to requirements to be covered after harvest; 80 % 
of requirements is generally imported at harvest time to be mixed with home - 
grown wheat and the remainder when required. Imports are effected by the 
millers in proportion to their daily capacity. In 1931, the quota was fixed at 
450,000 quintals, to be imported during the months of May, June and July, and 
of this quantity not more than 300,000 quintals was to be imported before the 
end of June, In 1932 the mills were authorised to import in May and June 
350,000 quintals, a quantity which was increased on 6 June by 6,673 quintals, 
to be imported exclusively by those mills, which in 1931 bought a quantity of home¬ 
grown wheat coresponding to their capacity during 300 working days of 8 hours. 

By a decree of 3 July 1931 the same restrictions were imposed on rye as 
on wheat but imports of this product have never been of ^ny importance. 

The quantities indicated above refer to the mainland of Portugal but the 
same measures are in force in the Azores, while in Madeira similar regulations 
have been in existence since 1900 

With respect to the other cereals, omitting oats, Portugal has to import 
annually fairly considerable quantities. Oats are exported. 

The duties (except for wheat) are fixed in gold escudos and paid in escudos 
of the legal currency by multiplying the gold escudo by 24.45. A legal relation 
exists between the paper escudo and the British pound sterling. Besides the 
import duty there is also levied a supplementary tax amounting to 20 % of 
the former duty as well as a port tax of i paper escudo per quintal. In the 
following table are given the import duties together with the changes made since 
the beginning of 1930 (in so far as they are known to the Institute) in gold 
escudos per quintal:— 

Rye, bailey, oats Ma i s c 


6- 1-30 . 1.30 0.70 

38-10*30. 3.00 1.50 

4- 4-31. 2.60 2.00 

2^ 2-33. 2,40 1.80 
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The latter duty no longer refers to rye The minimum duties are those 
^applied to shipments originating in countries having commercial treaties with 
Portugal. The general duties, which are more than double, are applied to com¬ 
modities originating in Rumama, the U. S S R , Argentina and Australia. 

The recent duties on wheat, expressed in escudos of the legal currency, are 
as follows:— 


Quota, 1931.8000 esciidos per qmntal 

1st quota, 1932, imports via lyisbon .... 72 00 » » » 

» » » via Oporto .... 70 00 » » » 

2nd quota, 1932.72 00 » )) » 


22. — Rumania 

Rumama is amongst the most important cereal-exporting countries of 
Europe. Except in special cases there is no need for imports. At the same time, 
owing to climatic factors, years of great abundance are followed by others which 
leave only very small possibilities for export of one or the other cereal The 
import duties which ^ame into force on 30 July 1929 served principally to avoid 
disturbance of the internal markets for wheat, which might have resulted from 
the supplies at very low prices available from the U S S. R. Only on 14 Sep¬ 
tember 1932 were these duties, augmented, as regards wheat, rye and their flour, 
following on the deficitary crop of that year. The duties, expressed m lei per 


quintal are as follows :— 

30-7-1929 14-9-^932 

Wheat .160 400 

Rye. 45 400 

Barley. 40 40 

Oats. 36 36 

Maize . . . .. 36 36 

Flour of wheat and rye.400 boo 


As regards exports it should be mentioned that, in the corollary to the treaty 
of commerce with France, that country has agreed to satisfy 10 % of its annual 
needs of foreign wheat from Rumania. This wheat, to be sold at the world 
price, will pay in France the minimum duty but a percentage (at maximum 30) 
will be recovered in order to make Rumanian production more remunerative. 
The law of 23 July 1931 on the valorisation of agricultural products, after¬ 
wards modified, stipulates that an export bonus of 100 lei per quintal of wheat 
and 130 lei and later even 160 lei per quintal of wheat flour exported under special 
conditions will be given. ^ 

For the payment of the export bonuses there has been instituted a tax of 
I leu in the form of a stamp to be pasted on eachjoaf. At the beginning of 1932 
the export bonus was abolished leaving in force only the stamp on the bread to 
be levied up to an amount sufficient to cover the bonuses. 
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Rumania for the longest time of any of the European countries maintained 
the system of export duties which are a very simple form of tax but have a 
very unfavourable influence on the prices paid to the producers. It is for this 
reason that they were abrogated as regards barley, on 30 June 1930 and, for the 
other cereals and milling derivatives, on i May 1931. These duties amounted, 
expressed in lei per truck load (generally one hundred quintals), to the follow¬ 
ing sums:— 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Wheat flour . . . 

Rye flour. 

Malt. 

Groats and semolina 


before 

30-6-30/ 

30-6-30 

30-5-3* 

18,000 

1,000 

10,000 

1,000 

10,000 

nil 

10,000 

1,400 

10,000 

1,400 

10,000 

1 

15,000 

1 

! unchanged 

10,000 

1 

1 

10,000 

1 


It was decided at the same time, along with the abolition of the export duties 
to exempt the sale of cereals and their derivatives from certain registration and 
stamp taxes and to exempt sales for export of cereals and their derivatives 
from the turnover tax. 

The same law lays down that an organisation of cereal-exporters is to be 
founded and that exemption of the export-duties is limited to the shipments 
made by the members of this organization the object of which is the regulation 
of exports. 


23. — Sweden. 


In Sweden the production of cereals, although, in the southern parts of the 
country at least, having a fairly considerable importance, does not suffice to cover 
the requirements of consumption. The customs tariff of 1911 already aimed 
at protecting home production by duties which at that time were not small. These 
duties are still the same, and amount for wheat, rye and barley to cr. 3.70 per 
quintal and for cereal flours to cr. 6.50 per quintal while oats and maize are 
exempt. 

During the crisis these duties were no longer sufficient to guarantee to the 
producer a price corresponding to the cost of production. For this reason a 
royal decree of 16 January 1930 prescribed that all oats imported must be 
colored, unless intended for the manufacture of oat products. The principal 
purpose of this stipulation was to prevent the use of inferior quality foreign oats 
for seed purposes. A further Royal Decree of 13 June 1930 compelled millers 
to add certain percentages of home-grown cereals to breadmaking mixtures and 
also established a control of imports with the object of assuring the absorp¬ 
tion of home-grown cereals. 












The following are the milling percentages enforced by successive measures 


Wheat Rye 

4 July to 15 July 1930.45 50 

16 July to 31 August 1930.55 60 

I September to 31 October 1930.60 70 

I November to 31 December 1930.75 85 

I January to 28 February 1931.80 95 

1 March to 31 July 1931.85 95 

I August to 30 September 1931.80 95 

I October to 30 November 1931.70 60 

I December 1931 to 31 May 1932.60 40 

I June to 30 June 1932.50 30 

I July to 31 August 1932.60 30 

I September to 16 September 1932.80 90 

17 September to 15 October 1932.85 97 

16 October to 31 December 1932.90 97 

I January to 31 May 1933.95 97 

I June 1933 and subsequently.98 98 


The importer, on importing flour, is obliged to mix it with the flour from 
home-grown cereals in the same proportions as those stipulated for milling. 
For all mills of which the proprietors have declared themselves prepared to pay 
certain minimum prices for home-grown products of good quality, the percentage 
for mixing was fixed at a level 10 % lower than the figure fixed for the 
respective period. According to oflicial statistics the millers who signed this 
agreement produce nearly 100 % of all wheat flour milled in the country and 
nearly 90 % of all rye flour. 

Both parties to this agreement, but especially the millers, were opposed 
to this system so that other means were found to guarantee reasonable prices 
to the farmers. During the month of May 1931 the import ot cereals was limited 
to a greater extent than was established by the decree of 13 Jane 1930, while 
a new decree of 29 May 1931, which came into force on i June, placed the 
entire regulation in the hands of a special organisation, the Swedish Cereal 
Company, which obtained the monopoly of importing wheat, rye, wheat flour 
and rye flour up to 31 December 1932. The Company agreed to buy, between 
I June and 31 July 193X and dunng the corresponding months of 1932, all good 
quality home-grown wheat and rye which could be milled and which might be 
oflfered to it for sale before 15 June 1931 or i June 1932 respectively. The Com¬ 
pany had in addition to assume the obligation of paying, at the time of 
purchase in June and July 1931, the minimum prices fixed for the month in 
question by the Government Commission for cereals and, at the time of purchase 
in June and July 1932, the prices which the Swedish Government might think fit 
to impose. 

In 1932 further decrees were issued stipulating that the monopoly would 
remain in force until the end of 1933, whilei n addition the Company obtained 
the right to impose, oh the import of the cereals, a certain compensatdry ta;»: 



















in otder to never its e:^|>en8ed and losses. On the other hand the Company 
again agreed to buy, at the minimum prices already fixed, all Swedish wheat 
and rye suitable for milling and to place it on sale before i June 1933. 

Quite recently a new measure for assisting the cultivation of oats haa 
been adopted. As from i June 1933 the mills which manufacture oat products 
(flakes, groats and meal) are compelled to use a mimmum percentage of native 
oats in the process. For the months of June the percentage has been fixed 
at 40. 

Another measure which also came into force on i June 1933 has an 
indirect influence on the position of the market for fodder crops. This refers to 
a consumers* tax of 2 crowns per quintal levied on oilcake and other similar 
feeds, the object being to increase the consumption of native products such 
as can take the place of products of foreign origin in cattle feeding. 

To complete this r^sum^ it remains to add that a Royal Decree of 13 April 
1928 regulated the system of export certificates to be distributed on the export 
of wheat and rye in gram These certificates, on which are recorded the sums 
which should have been paid as import duties had the same products been 
imported, are valid for six months and may be utilised in payment of the import 
duties on wheat or rye, in the gram or milled This regulation, originally for 
a period ending on 31 July 1931, was prolonged until 31 July 1933. In addition 
there exists another measure, which came into force on i January 1930 and 
which bnngs immediate advantage to the millers only. The latter have obtained 
the right to import, after export of wheat flour or groats or of rye flour, a 
corresponding quantity of the same cereal whole. 

24. — SWITZ^RI^AND 

In Switzerland production of cereals has always been smaller than consump¬ 
tion. The shortage of cereals for breadmaking became particularly grave 
during the war and the Federal Government in July 1915 decided to monopolize 
the import trade, sale and distribution of cereals. The high prices prevalent 
during the war and for some years afterwards encouraged farmers to grow more 
cereals. The Government, to avoid a recurrence of the war-time crop situation, 
encouraged production still further by grantmg a milling premium amoimting 
to 5 to 8 francs per quintal of cereals for breadmaking sent to the mill for the 
use of the farmer himself. The amount of the premium varied in relation to 
the altitude of the farm and, in certain circumstances, supplementary premiums 
of I to 3 francs per quintal were also given. In this way the Monopoly sold cereals 
and flour at very high prices, which had to be paid by the bread consumer and 
the purchaser of cereals for livestock feed. As this involved a serious increase 
in expenditure for these groups it was considered advantageous to modify the 
system, so that on i July 1929 trade was made free. 

Under the new system, the restrictions on the import trade were removed 
except in the case of flour for breadmaking, the trade in which has remained 
under the direct control of the State* As a rule wheat flour has not been 
imported* 
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The Government has undertaken to maintain a regular stock of 800,000 
<}Uintals of wheat, rye and spelt so as to have supplies for at least two months, 
in the event of import being impossible. In order to encourage home production 
it also buys the whole of the marketable production of the same cereals at 
prices which in general vary from 45 to 38 francs per quintal (prices on 
the farm) and are fixed yearly before the time of sowing. Millers are obliged 
to store in their elevators half of the Government's cereal reserve and also to 
buy and mill cereals bought by the Government from the farmers. 

The only restriction on imports of cereals in the grain for breadmaking is 
the obligation on the importer to observe the Government's regulations concerning 
the sale of these cereals, or, in other words, to sell only to millers or to other 
importers in the same position. 

As production of the other cereals could not, under the new system, receive 
such effective Government assistance, it has become very difficult during the 
present crisis, the result being that, while the area of bread cereals has changed 
very little, that of other cereals has decreased, as is shown in the following 
summary (in hectares) •— 



Wheat 
and rye 

Barley, 

oats and maize 

Average 1923-27. 

.... 65,600 

28,200 

1928. 

.... 71,400 

28,300 

1929 . 

.... 71,300 

28,500 

1930. 

.... 74 > 50 o 

27,900 

1931 . 

.... 72,700 

26,500 

1932. 

.... 73,700 

24,500 


In order to remedy this situation, the import of all cereals in the grain 
was from 12 May 1932 onward made subject to the production of a special 
licence, which was generally, however, given to regular importers up to the quota 
usually imported by them* 

From 15 August onward this measure was extended so as further to re¬ 
duce freedom of sale, etc., by importers; all imports were to be controlled by 
the Central Office for Wheat and Fodder Meals and only members of this 
Office could obtain import licences. There was at the same time a quota allo¬ 
cation, which, while in general maintaining the possibility of importing 100 % of 
the quantity previously imported, restricted imports from certain places of origin. 

Lastly, on i April 1933 the character of the import organisation was changed : 
the Swiss Cooperative Society for Cereals and Feedingstuffs has obtained strict 
control of imports and of quota allocation for wheat and rye and has become the 
sole importer of other cereals. 

It should be added that theoretically it was possible before 12 May 1932 
to import without control by State organisations but it was necessary to pay 
20,00 francs per quintal in addition to the very low customs duty. 

The import duties have, during the last decade, remained very low and at the 
same level as those fixed in the Customs Tariff of 1921. They are given below 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats.. 0.60 francs per quintal 

Maize.0,50 » » » 

Cereal flouts .^. 4 50 » » » 












In 1927 a supplementary duty was imposed ononalting barley of 8,83 francs 
per quintal to which, on 22 March 1932, was added another supplementary duty 
of 15.50 francs so that the present payment is 24.85 francs. For maize a supple¬ 
mentary duty of 3.00 francs was introduced on 6 September 1932 and subse¬ 
quently, on 18 October, changed to 4.00 francs, giving a total duty of 4.50 francs; 
for oats, as from 11 April, a supplementary duty of francs 4.00 is levied, making 
a total of francs 4.60. 


25. — CzECHOSI<OVAKIA. 

Introduction, — Cereal production is of great importance to the Czechoslo¬ 
vakian Republic but, for all of the principal kinds except barley and oats, there 
is still an import surplus. The following figures are typical of the situation, 
for the quinquennial period 1923-27 (area in thousands of hectares, production, 
import surplus (+) and export surplus {—) in thousands of quintals) 


Area Production Surplus 

Wheat. 721 11,568 + 5,530 

Rye.1,015 15,488 + 1,448 

Barley. 692 11,622 — 1,071 

Oats. 829 13,108 — 109 

Maize. 139 2,457 + 2,655 


Cereal production was protected before the war in the Austro-Hungarian Em¬ 
pire and was well developed especially on the large estates then in existence. 
But with the land reform and the division of these estates into small farms, 
it became difiicult to obtain the same results. The tendency in the Republic, 
as in the other Succession States, was to protect all industries and enterprises 
worthy of assistance, in order to attain for a much smaller territory a position 
of stability comparable with that of the pre-war period. The protection of cereal 
production was in accordance with such a policy. It was first organized by 
the law of 4 June 1925, which established a sliding scale of duties to be fixed 
each month in relation to the average price of cereals on the principal markets of 
the country, and later, as this law did not give satisfactory results, by a new law 
of 22 June 1926. This law (which came into force on 14 July 1926) in the first place 
fixes maximum duties which, however, were never enforced, and in another clause 
minimum duties which have been applied to imports. Owing to the fall in prices 
on the free markets, however, this protection was in 1930 inadequate and under 
the law of 5 June 1930 the sliding scale was again introduced. From 6 July a 
supplementary duty was added to the minimum duties on wheat, rye, barley, oats 
in the grain, as well as on all flour and other milling products of cereals, to 
be varied in accordance with the average quarterly price of each of these pro¬ 
ducts, subject to a comparison of this average price with the average price less 
II % of the same product on the Prague market in the period 1925 to 1929, 
The law, moreover, fixes maxima for these supplementary duties, which, together 
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with the mitiimum duties of the law of 1926, are given below (in Czechoslovakian 


crowns per quintal):— 

Basic 

SupplcmentaTy 


duty 

duty maxima 

Wheat. 

30.00 

25.00 

Rye. 

38.00 

50.00 

Barley. 

34.00 

36.00 

Oats. 

36.00 

34.00 

Flours and other milling products 



of cereals. 

70.00 

75.00 


The supplementary duties on wheat, on rye and on flours, etc, could not 
take immediate effect because the minimum duties were fixed in the commer¬ 
cial treaty with Hungary. The latter treaty was terminated in order to obtain 
greater liberty in this respect, so that from 15 December 1930 onwards the 
duties have been active also in respect to shipments for countries enjo5nng 
most favoured nation treatment. 

For maize there are no supplementary duties. The minimum duty, also 
fixed in the commercial treaty with Rumania, amount to 18 kc , except for 
the duty on fodder maize, recognised as such, which is only 6 00 kc. 

To avoid any encouragement of speculation undei the sliding scale, another 
law of June 1930 introduced fresh regulation by import certificates or Einfuhr- 
scheine 

Against exports of rye, barley, oats and several other agricultural products, 
the exporter is, subject to certain conditions, granted certificates entitling the 
holder to import free of duty, within nine months, the quantity of wheat, rye, 
b rley, oats, maize, flour, and other cereal milling derivatives, besides certain 
other products, corresponding to the customs value of the import certificate. 
This value is fixed at 38.00 kc. per quintal of rye exported, 30.00 kc. for barley 
and 36.00 kf. for oats. In addition, millers may, on their own account, obtain 
certificates for the export of flour and other milling products of wheat, rye, barley 
and oats, as well as for the products of their own farms in the country. These 
certificates amount in value to the minimum duty (exclusive of supplementary 
duty) to be paid on the import of a corresponding quantity of the same cereal 
in the grain. 

The changes made in the regulations of 1926 consist principally of the 
issuing of certificates for exports of barley and certain other products and the grant¬ 
ing -of the possibility of using the certificates for payment of the duties on flour. 

Other measures, in part comprised in the law already mentioned on supple¬ 
mentary customs duties as well as in the two laws of 10 April 1930 (coming into 
force on 24 April) and a law of 7 November (coming into force partly on ii and 
partly on 26 November), give assistance of a more internal character. The first 
law prohibits the sale of chemically bleached flour. One law of 10 April obliges 
the public offices and institutions to meet their requirement^ of cereals in the 
grain (exdusive of maize), of flour and of other milling products, as well as 
of a number of other agricultural products, exclusively by purchase of the 
home product. The object of the second law is to facilitate, to some extent. 
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the sale of home-grown rye by increasing the consumption of rye flour. This 
was to be accomplished by engpujaging the manufacture of bread tnade of 
unmixed rye flour* by the prohibition of the making of bread with rye flour 
mixed with more than 10 % of suitable wheat flour and, lastly, by fixing a 
maximum bolting percentage of 65 %. It was no longer permissible to use 
mixtures in the manufacture of this bread. 

The law of 7 November concerns the compulsory milling of home-grown 
wheat and rye. It states that all flour freely traded in within the country 
must contain at least 75 % of flour milled from home-grown wheat. For rye 
flour the minimum percentage is as high as 95 %. All imported wheat and 
rye must be mixed before entering into the trade, the mixture thus containing 
at least the same percentage of the home-grown product. This law expired on 
31 August 1931. 

It should further be mentioned that, besides the import duties, turnover 
taxes are also levied on imports. These taxes on i January 1931 amounted for 
wheat and barley, to 1.50 kc. per quintal and for rye, oats, maize and flour respect¬ 
ively, to 1.80, 2.20, 2.50 and 5.00 

. From II November onward, the supplementary duties reached the maxima 
given above. It should also be noted that from March 1931 onward these 
^duties were again fixed monthly. The decrees are, in general, published 5 days 
before entering into force. 

The import of rye, barley and flour of these cereals from 3 March 1930, and 
that of wheat, maize, wheat flour, oat meal and maize meal from 29 Dec¬ 
ember 1930 are subject to the production of a special import licence 

A description is given below of all the important measures taken after end 
of 1930 in so far as at present known at the Institute. 

Wheat and its derivatives, 

A. I (25-3-31) Wheat and cereal flours, supplementary duty unchanged; that 
on wheat in the grain remained at the maximum throughout the period 
under consideration. 

A. 2 (9-4-31) Cereal flour: supplementary duty: k6. 74.00. 

A. 3 (9-5-31) Wheat flour: supplementary duty: kc. 65.00 
E. I (18-5-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 50 % 
(reg. in force until 31-7-31). 

A. 4 (4-6-31) Wheat flour: supplementary duty: kc. 51.00. 

C. I (2-7-31) Interministerial commission for the authorisation of imports of 
cereals and cereal flours constituted. The Commission to fix each month 
in accordance with the interests of agriculturists as well as of consumers 
the quota to be imported. These quotas are not known to the Institute. 
The Commission has the power to grant import licences depending upon 
, the purchase of the same products of home origin. 

E* 2 (31-8-31) Daw of 7-IX-30, concerning the minimum proportion of home¬ 
grown flour for milling, expired. 

A. 5 (9-7-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: k 2 . 41.00. 
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B* I (26-7-31) Payment for import licence of whole cereals, flour, etc., 1 ad 
valorem. 

A. 6 ( 9 " 8 '* 3 i) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 29.00. 

7 {9’‘9"3^) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 47.00. 

A. 8 (10-10-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 53.00. 

A. 9 (10-11-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 55.00. 

A. 10 (8-12-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 52.00. , 

E. 3 (31-12-31) The law of 10-4-30, the regulations of which were no longer 
in force, provisionally abrogated. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) Turnover tax modified:— 

Wheat and barley.i-3 % valorem 

Rye .i.s % )) » 

.2.2 % » » 

Maize.2.5 % » » 

Flour and other cereal derivatives. 5 *o % » » 

A. II (10-1-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 50.00. 

A. 12 (10-3-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 54.00. 

A. 13 (6-4-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 55.00. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) Turnover tax modified: 


Wheat. 2.5 % ad valorem 

Wheat and barley .2.5 % » 

Rye.2 2 % » » 

Oats.1.8 % » » 

Maize.1.5 % » » 

Flours and other derivatives.8.0 % » » 


A. 14 (9-7-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 56.00. 

C, 2 (28-7-32) Import of cereals and their flours subjected to control and 

quota-fixing by a private company, the "Syndicate for the Import of 
Cereals ” consisting of representatives of five large organisations interested 
in the import of these products. The Government has concluded an agree¬ 
ment with the Syndicate, giving it the power of fixing the quotas each 
month in accordance with internal prices. These prices are, for the qual¬ 
ities and types, normal in Prague: wheat, minimum: kc. 150.00; maximum 
kc. 175.00; rye, minimum: kS. 132.50; maximum: kc. 152.50. The quotas are 
not known to the Institute. 

B. 4 (28-7-32) The Syndicate for the Import of Cereals to levy duties: whole 

cereals other than maize: kc. i.oo; maize: 12.00; flours, etc. of cereals: kc. 2.50. 
A. 15 (10- 8-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 58,00. 

D. I (12-8-32) All the preceding regulations concerning import licences 

abrogated. An e^hange certificate to be obtained for imports. 

A. 16 (6-9-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 61.00. 

A. 17 (10-10-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 63.00. 

A. 18 {10-11-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 65.00. 
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E. 4 (14-12-32) The law of 10-4-30 concerning breadmaking again brought 
into force. 

A. 19 {10-1-33) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: k 2 . 68.00. 

A. 20 (9-3-33) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: k6. 74.00. 

A. 21 (9-3-33) Cereal flours: supplementary duty. k£. 75.00. 

Rye and its derivatives, 

A. I (25-3-31) Rye and rye flour : supplementary duty unchanged. For modi^ 
fications in supplementary duties on flour and other milling derivatives 
of rye, see Wheat, 

A. 2 (9-5-31) Rye : supplementary duty: kc. 46 00. 

A. 3 (15-5-31) Rye : owing to scarcity of rye for breadmaking, duty provisionally 
reduced by kc. 25 00 on the total published as basic duty and supplement¬ 
ary duty (reduction in force until 30-6-31) 

E. I (18-5-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown rye for milling. 10 % (reg. 
in force until 31-7-31). 

E. 2 (18-5-31) The addition of 25 % of wheat flour to rye flour for the baking 
of rye bread, is allowed 

G. I (22-5-31) Rye owing to scarcity of rye for breadmaking, export subject 
to the production of a special licence until the new crop available. 

A. 4 (4-6-31) Rye : supplementary duty kc. 30 00. 

C. I (2-7-31) See C I wheat. 

A. 5 (9-7-31) Rye : supplementary duty : kc 19 00 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. 6 (9-8-31) Rye : supplementary duty kc. 17 00 
E. 3 (31-8-31) See E 2 wheat. 

A. 7 (9-9-31) Rye : supplementary duty kc. 19 00 
A. 8 {10-11-31) Rye : supplementary duty k£. 18.00 

A. 9 (8-12-31) Rye : supplementary duty kc. 15.00. 

E. 4 (31-12-31) See E 3 wheat. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

A. 10 (10-3-32) Rye : supplementary duty k6. 20.00. 

A. II (10-4-32) Rye: supplementary duty k£. 22.00. 

A. 12 (8-5-32) Rye: supplementary duty kS. 24.00. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

A, 13 (5-7-32) Rye: supplementary duty kfi. 27.00 

C. 2 (28-7-32) See C. 2 wheat. 



B* 4 (28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat* 

A. X4 (10-8-32) Rye: supplementary duty k^. 29,00 

D, I (12-8-32) See D. i wheat 

A. 15 (6-9-32) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 39,00. 

A. 16 (10-10-32) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 48.00. 

A. 17 (10-11-32) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 50.00 

E. 5 {X4-12-32) See E. 4 wheat. 

Barley and %U derivatives, 

A. I (25-3-31) Barley, barley meal, etc.: supplementary duty barley kc. 35.00 
supplementary duty meal, etc., unchanged. For the latter duty see 
wheat. 

A. 2 (9-4-31) Barley : supplementary duty kc. 28 00. 

A. 3 (9-5-31) Barley : supplementary duty kc. 22 00. 

A. 4 (6-6-31) Barley, supplementary duty kc 1900. 

C. I (2-7-31) See C. I wheat. 

A. 5 (9-7-31) Barley : supplementary duty kc. 23.00. 

B. I 26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. 6 (9-8-31) Barley: supplementary duty kc. 34.00. 

A. 7 (9-9-31) Barley ; supplementary duty kc. 36 00. 

The supplementary duty on barley from this date has remained the same 
throughout the period under consideration. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

C. 2 (28-7-32) See C. 2 wheat. 

B, 4 (28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat. The payment for import licence on maize to be 
used to assist the domestic cxiltivation of barley. 

T>. I (12-8-32) See D. i wheat. 

Oats and oat derivatives, 

A. I (23-3-31) Oats and oat meal, etc.: supplementary duty unchanged. Foi 
modifications in the supplementary duties on meal and other oat mil¬ 
ling derivatives see wheat. 

A. 2 (9-4-31) Oats: supplementary duty k£. 27.00. 

A. 3 (9-5-31) Oats: supplementary duty k6. 14.00. 

A* 4 (4-6-31) Oats : supplementary duty kfi. 2.00. 
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C. 1 (2-7-31) See C. I wheat. 

A. 5 (9-7-31) Oats : supplementary duty abolished. 

D. I (9-7-31) Oats : import subject to production of a special licence. 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. 6 (9-9-31) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 7.00. 

A. 7 (10-10-31) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 18.00. 

A. 8 (10-11-31) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 29.00. 

A. 9 (8-12-31) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 30.00. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

A 10 (10-1-32) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 33 00. 

A II (10-2-32) Oats: supplementary duty kc. 3400 The supplementary duty 
on oats from this date has remained the same throughout the period 
under consideration. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) See B 3 wheat. 

C. 2 (28-7-32) See C 2 wheat. 

B. 4 (28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat. 

D. 2 (12-8-32) See I). I wheat. 

Maize and its derivatives: 

A. I (25-3-31) No supplementary duty on maize. For the supplementary 

duty on maize meal and other milling derivatives see wheat. 

C. I (2-7-31) See C. I wheat. 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

B 3 (1-6-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

C. 2 (28-7-32) See C. 2 wheat. 

D. I (15-3-32) Issue of import licences subject to availability of exchange, 

B, 4 (28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat. 

D. 2 (12-8-32) See D. i wheat. 

26. — Yugosiavia. 

Yugoslavia is a cereal-exporting country which has been severely affected 
by the crisis. Prices were in 1930, owing to the large quantities offered for sale 
immediately after the harvest, 30 to 45 dinars below what would have been normal 
in relation with prices then ruling on the principal markets of Western Europe. 
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The Government, in order to improve the sitnation, founded the " Privileged 
Company for the Export of Agricultural Products which during its first year 
of working (lo June 1930 to 9 June 1931) purchased from growers and exi^orted 
abroad 568,000 quintals of wheat and 1,595,000 quintals of maize, representing 
nearly one half of the Yugoslavian wheat export and over 40 % of that of 
maize during this period. 

The poor financial results of this Company were in part attributed to the 
existence also of unregulated trading. Accordingly a new law, which entered into 
force on the day of its promulgation (27 June 1931), reserved to the State and its 
organisations the monopoly of the import and export tiade in cereals. The State 
entrusted the transaction of its business to the Privileged Company while, on 
4 July, a further measure made it possible to reserve to the State and to 
organisations acting on its behalf the exclusive right to purchase wheat, rye 
and wheat flour temporarily and in case of necessity for districts to be 
determined at the given time. In accordance with these measures the Company 
was authorised to buy directly from producers and agricultural cooperative 
societies any quantity of wheat at a price not below 160 dinars per quintal (for 
average quality) 

From 31 March ^932 oiiw’^ard regulation of the cereal tiade has again been 
withdrawn. 

The Company also undertook the regulation of the import trade with France 
in each commercial year in accordance with the commercial treaty existing between 
the two countries, stipulating that France should cover 10% of its requirements 
in Yugoslavia at world prices and on payment of the minimum duty, with the 
repayment, however, of not more than 30 % of this total sum for the purpose of 
assuring a remunerative wheat price to the Yugoslav farmer The Company has 
also concluded special agreements with Czechoslovakia and Austria. 

The following indication may be made of the customs duties and other 
import charges. ^ 

The import duties have been increased several times, as may be seen from 
the summary given below, which does not include, however, the conventional 
duties ruling in 1929 and 1930 under the treaty with Albania. These duties, 
during most of the period mentioned, were not effective, but merely served 
to indicate the maximum which could be levied on Albanian shipments in the 
event of Yugoslavia desiring to increase the duties. The following are the 
minimum duties which in practice are the only ones levied (expressed in gold 
dinars per quintal) :— 



Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maise 

Cereal flotur 

13- 8-35 . . . 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

4.00 

14- 4-28 . . . 



. • 


• • 

10.00 

I4-XI-28 . . . 


• • 

•• 


•. 

8.00 

6-11-30 . . . 

500 


3-00 

3-00 

2.50 


10- 2-31 . . . 

10.00 

10.00 



500 


I2-II-3I . . . 

. * 


6.00 

.. 

•. 

• • 




& 
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The duty of 8.00 gold dinars of 14 November 1928 was a conventionid 
duty rmder the commercial treaty with Italy and remained in force until i Sep¬ 
tember 1932 (duty from this date onward: 16.00 gold dinars). 

Besides these duties turnover taxes are levied on imports, differing from the 
taxes levied on business transactions within the country. These taxes, expressed 
in percentages ad valorem (for the products imported, including the import 
duty), are as follows (coming into force 1-8-31):— 

Import tax Internal trade tax 


Cereals in the grain. 2 % i % 

Cereals flour.2.8 % 2.2 % of the price of 

the quantity of cereals 
(in the grain) used. 
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Rural Economics 
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Rowohlt, J 933 295 p 
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CORRIGENDA 


for the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, 
No. 8, August 1933. 

On page 325-E read . 


(i-'i-32) Turnover tax modified — 

Wheat and barley .Kc i 50 per quintal 

Rye. » I 80 » » 

Oats. » 2 20 » » 

Maize. » 2 50 » » 

Flour and other cereal derivatives . » 5.00 » » 

(1-6-32) Turnover tax modified .— 

Wheat and barley .Kc. 2 50 per quintal 

Rye. » 2 20 » » 

Oats. » 180 » » 

Maize. » I 50 » » 

Flours and other cereal derivatives. » 8 00 » » 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

The Migration Problem in its Relation to Agriculture. 

Course of the Migration Movement in pre- and post-war times. 

The economic transformation which took place in the middle of last centuiy 
was accompanied by an immense migration of population alike from country 
to country and within the boimdaries of the separate countries. The two t>T)es 
of migration were closely linked together, and it is impossible to consider one 
apart from the other. 

In proportion to the progress of industrialisation in a coimtry the internal 
migration became generally increasingly marked, the migration, that is to say, 
from the agricultural to the non-agricultural occupations, from the country 
to the town. This migration was generally known as the rural exodus or flight 
from the land. ** Its significance and consequences, but especially its causes, 
were much in dispute. That the causes are to be sought in the differences be¬ 
tween rural and town conditions is obvious. Attracted by the free and stirring 
life in towns and industrial centres, the young people, in particular, abandoned 
agriculture and the land, and endeavoured to improve their social and economic 
position. The many laments over the rural exodus were justified by the fact 
that it was not merely the densely populated areas of small farming which sup¬ 
plied the stream of migrants, but also the sparsely settled districts of large farms. * 
Hence while in the areas of small farming the migration was recognised as bring¬ 
ing some relief in the situation, the consec|uence in the less densely populated 
districts was shortage of labour. But as the wage- paying capacity of these 
districts was determined by the competition with districts where the natural and 
economic conditions were more favourable, retention of the workers on the land 
by the method of wage increases was only possible to a limited extent. Land 
settlement would have provided an outlet, but settlement on jny large scale 
was non-existent in European countries. Depopulation accordingly went on* 
and the permanent workers who were no longer available were replaced by 
seasonal labour, with the result that the migration of seasonal workers took on 
dimensions previously unknown. 

In the industrial countries belief in the fundamental importance of Agrarian 
economy and of the agricultural |ibpulation began to be shaken. The supply 





of fimd was easily assured by the export of Industrial products of high value. 
Difficulties from shortage of farm labour were met by engagement of seasonal 
migratory labour or there was always the alternative of allowing the land to 
relapse to extensive cultivation. Industrialisation was the order of the day: 
in fact it seemed to offer the only possibility of absorbing the immense increase 
of population that went on dunng last century. 

On the other hand industrialisation and the migration movement could 
not of course have assumed the forms they did, apart from the population increase 
of that time. The concentration in large towns and industrial districts could 
not fail to accentuate the cleavage between the agricultural and the non-agri- 
cultural population. The town became the deciding influence on technical as 
well as on general educational progress, and the town moreover assumed political 
mastery over the country. The rural, especially the agricultural population, 
was in low esteem ; the rising generation would have notliing to do with the 
land 

Different conditions prevailed in those countries of Europe where the basis 
was agrarian. For their population increase room was found in their own 
agriculture, and in consequence of the growing excess food requirements of the 
industrial countries their agriculture could proceed to remarkable advances in 
production Here and there industries were set up, and these could absorb the 
new labour forces. 

A greater, or at least as great an importance, attached to seasonal of per- 
manent emigration As time went on the numbers increased of those who went 
as emigrants to other European countries, there to take tip faim work abandoned 
by the workers of that country in favour of industrial occupations or themselves 
to find a living as industrial workers. Much greater, however, indeed almost 
unlimited, was the absorption capacity of the overseas lands for immigrants. 
An unhindered expansion of agriculture went on in these countries, and every 
fresh expansion created a demand for more labour, and at the same time led 
to an increase in the labour requirements of the other branches of economy. 
When in the last pre-war decade the absorption capacity of agriculture diminished, 
in several of the overseas countries industrialisation began to gam ground, with 
a noticeable effect on the component elements in the immigration, although not 
on Its extent. Among the overseas immigration countries the United States 
held an exceptional position. It was not merely the most important of the im¬ 
migration countries, but within its borders there was a very large movement 
from country to town, and also a marked accession of foreigners into both urban 
and rural districts 

If the immense range of the pre- war migration movement had many prejud¬ 
icial consequences of a political and social character, the advantages were none the 
less great. Afart from this movement, the economic transformation of the 
world could not have been contemplated, and hence no country so much as 
thought of placing serious obstacles in the way of the migrations. This applies 
equally to internal migration as to inter-state emigration and imfnigration. 
Freedom of international migration was an essential element in the relations 
of the separate countries and a oorolktry of the freedom of international trade 
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The migration movement of the pre-war time was abruptly checked by 
the war. But scarcely was the war ended and the world entered with renewed 
hopes on the work of reconstruction, than the stream of migration once more set 
in following the same direction. Internal migration, especially in the indus¬ 
trialised countries, assumed even larger dimensions than in pre-war times. 
Industry and trade attracted ever widening circles of the rural population. 
This migration from the rural areas was felt at first as a relief of the situation, 
since in the first years after the war there was an abundant supply of agricultural 
labour. In addition, the disparity between prices of agricultural products and 
wages made obligatory an extensive reduction in the employment of labour. 
The wages paid by the industries ever5^here springing up or in course of develop¬ 
ment could not possibly be reached in agriculture. Gradually difficulties in 
obtaining farm labour began to appear. In all systematic farming and farm 
organisation the question of economy in labour became of increasing importance. 
The chief outcome of this was the further speeding up of mechanisation and 
rationalisation. 

The migration from the country still continued even when the signs of the 
economic crisis were becoming noticeably clearer and the unemployment figures 
were increasing. The laments over the rural exodus were thus doubly justified, 
and it is easy to understand the fact that endeavours were made in different coun¬ 
tries to limit the migration from the land even by compulsory measures. But 
the increase in industrial unemployment soon put bounds to this migration and 
the flight from the land was gradually replaced by a flight from the town 
In the very countries, from which arose the most lively protests about the urban¬ 
isation of the population and the depopulation of the country side, the new trend 
of migration assumed its greatest extent. " Back to the land has become the 
universal solution : in all countries, whether agrarian or industrial, the same cry 
is heard. Already sporadic endeavours were being made to bring back sections 
of the population from the town to the country. 

Although the new migration trend has been in existence for over two years, 
it is still much in dispute. In no country are there adequate data as to its extent. 
From some survey of the movement on the different countries, the conclusion 
is reached that, with the possible exception of the United States, the phrase 
«flight from the townw as opposed to the «flight from the land)) which was the 
designation of the earlier internal migration trend, implies not so much a flight 
out of the town as rather the cessation or marked decline of the migration towards 
the towns and generally of the internal migration, and can only be applied in this 
sense. 

As regards interstate migration this was reduced towards the end of the war 
to a minimum. On the conclusion of the war the return of emigrants which 
during the war had been completely checked was resumed and to an unprecedente4 
extent. At the same time owing to political causes a marked shifting of popula¬ 
tion took place. The establishment of new boundaries together with the provis¬ 
ion made in the Peace Treaties for an option for individuals in respect of nation¬ 
ality had the effect of increasing migration. Thus, for example, considersi-bly over 
one million Germans^ from 230,090 to 250,000 Hungarians and over 100,000 
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in certain European and extra-European countries (1913 and 1920-32). 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

15.194 

15.797 

11,223 

6.074 

5.829 

4,128 

2,828 


10,335 

12.385 

11.563 

15.358 

17.614 

16,611 

17.165 


169.515 

179,013 

176.744 

170,470 

174,211 

135.437 

31,642 


75.848 

68,061 

68,677 

69.384 

41.956 

42.947 

50,010 


121,211 

157.282 

147.141 

119.467 

94.730 

48.794 

11,711 


5,841 

5.118 

6.445 

8,215 

II.217 

9,983 

33.560 


30,987 

62,293 

42,078 

34.120 

30,479 

31,608 

20,352 


67,190 

115.040 

1 35.006 

130.849 

133.142 

79,174 

12.335 

... 

17,717 

20,944 

23.818 

29.933 

31.852 

25.632 

15,195 

* • • 

125,306 

135,011 

161,548 

129,047 

140,086 

124,006 

56.333 


49,841 

55.769 

57. >36 

54,262 

58.365 

59.734 

53.677 

* • • 



3.594 

3.913 

4.238 

4,456 

3,945 


81 613 

117,714 

96,880 

76,586 

94.931 

61,099 

26,183 

.. . 


... 

41,573 

39,702 

... 


... 

... 

. . . 

1 

1,094 

1,542 

1.255 

1.517 

1,282 

• •« 

5.428 

6,575 j 

7,341 

7,819 

8,838 

7,101 

5,02^ 

• • • 

0,041 

6.137 I 

7,255 1 

/.90Q 

15,047 

5.699 

4,747 

,.. 

. . . 

40,968 

46,187 

74,943 

166,784 

192,994 


* • • 

52,235 

55.923 ’ 

61,655 

43,933 

28,539 

15,301 ^ 

7,862 


I?,360 

13,201 

13,773 

15.446 

17,177 

21,553 

17,989 


4.242 

3.541 

5,423 

4.300 

3.159 

2,230 

1.579 

... 

4,547 

4.232 

4.159 

4,202 

4,749 

0,212 

3.876 

* * * 

13,685 

15.981 

9,818 

4 ,Si 7 

4,321 

4,752 

1.563 


728 

868 

1,188 

1.413 

1,387 

1,216 

1,968 


3,019 

1.887 

1.509 

1,522 

2,022 

2,I00 

1.673 i 


1,218 

2.713 

2,957 

2,541 

7.706 

1.233 

724 



xoigrations include all migrations by sea or by land within each continent, North and South America being 
taken separately. Thus, for example, emigration from Australia to New Zealand is considered as being 
<xmtinental. , 

As the immigration of “ nationals ” represents mainly repatriation of nationals who have temporarily emigrated, 
ihe diiTeience between the two groups of nationals (i. e. emigrated and immigrated) gives the net emigration. 
IStmilarly, the difference between the number of alien immigrants and of alien emigrants gives the net Jm* 
migration. 

The average figures given for 1930-24 represent avtjragea of figures available during this period. 

For further details and explanatory notes, see Statistics of Emigration end Immigration, Intermtiofial lahouf 
Review , Vol. XXVII, No. i January 1933, Geneva t 933 * 
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Transoceanic and continental migrations of nationals and of aliens 


COUNTRIES 

1913 

Annual 

averages 

X 930 - 2 4 

irermany: 



Transoceanic emigration of nationals. 

25.843 

48.203 

Transoceanic immigration of nationals (travellers arrived). 

... 

... 

Continental emigration of nationals.. 

... 

... 

Transoceanic emigration of aliens. 

... 

... 

Continental immigration of aliens (identity card statistics). 



Belgium: 



Transoceanic emigration of nationals.. 

7.500 

2.525 

Transoceanic immigration of nationals. 


1.275 

Continental emigration of nationals. 

. . . 

2I,66p 

Continental immigration of nationals. 

. . . 

10,483 

Transoceanic immigration of aliens. 

. . . 

1,112 

Transoceanic emigration of aliens. 

. . . 

520 

Continental immigration of aliens. 

. . . 


Continental emigration of aliens. 

. . . 

10.553 

France: 



Transoceanic emigration of nationals. 

. . . 

2,080 

Continental immigration of aliens. 

. . . 

164,4*7 

Continental emigration of aliens. 

. . , 

46,71s 

Irish Free State: 



Transoceanic emigration of nationals. 

» . • 

16,436 

Transoceanic immigration of nationals. 

.. r 

2.789 

Transoceanic immigration of aliens. 

... 

. . 

Transoceanic emigration of aliens. 

... 

... 

Italy 2): 



Transoceanic emigration of nationals. 

559.566 

172.471 

Transoceanic immigration of nationals. 

188,987 

66,458 

Continental emigration of nationals. 

... 

182,622 

Continental immigration of nationals. 


65.521 

Poland: 



Transoceanic emigration of nationals. 

. . . 

55.577 

Transoceanic immigration of nationals. 

. * . 

33.325 

Continental emigration of nationals. 

... 

33.708 

Continental immigration of nationals. 



United Kingdom 3): 



Transoceanic emigration of nationals... 

389.394 

214,067 

Transoceanic immigration pf nationals. 

85.709 

6^.433 

Transoceanic immigration of aliens. 

. •. 


Continental immigration of aliens. 

... 

2,732 

Ciechoslovakia: 



Transoceanic emigration of nationals. 

... 

13.104 

Transoceanic immigration of nationals. 

... 

3.715 

Continental emigration of nationals. 

... 

28,421 

Continental immigration of nationals. 

•.. 

... 

Transoceanic immigration of aliens. 

... 

... 


I) The identity card statistics are baspd on the number of identity cards issued to foreign workers by tbfe 
German Central Ofiftce for Workers (Deutsche ArbeUsenlruk); they do not give a complete record of continental heh* 
migration» particularly as the activity of the Ofilce does not extend to the States of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtk^ 
berg, Baden, Oldenburg and Bremen. ^ 






















































in certain European and extra-European countries (iprj and ig2o-$2). 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

62.154 

64,001 

60,861 

56,510 

48.441 

37,190 

13.513 

10,325 

... 

. . . 

38.271 

45.075 

38,463 

43,097 

40.417 


•.. 

. . . 

528 

675 

293 

200 

131 


910 

1.139 

1,268 

992 

1,032 

4,098 

942 


A 

* * • 

130,584 

135.923 

225.388 

109,421 

50,141 

, . . 

W 

2,495 

3,672 

3.498 

2.497 

3,088 

2,564 

1,292 


i, 0 S 3 

I,II 2 

1.252 

1,476 

1,486 

1.732 

2,159 

. , . 

* 8,399 

18,966 

13,149 

12,181 

10.455 

9,901 

7,124 


9 , 4 il 

8.865 

8,365 

7,587 

7.460 

7,695 

6,687 

> . . 

1,732 

1,604 

1,573 

1,880 

1,643 

1,765 

i,i8i 

• » » 

803 

742 

1,141 

788 

1,225 

1.045 

444 


34.734 

32,944 

29,973 

31.034 

45.006 

43.217 

22,018 

> » » 

13.576 

13.405 

12,153 

22.837 

14,393 

16,048 

10,391 

. . . 

1.863 

3.751 

3,^ io 

3.448 

3,531 

2,970 

1,802 


176,261 

162,109 

64,325 

97.742 

I79.32I 

221,6iq 

102,967 


54,397 

41,174 

89,982 

53,709 

38,870 

43,789 

97,916 


30,180 

30,041 

27,148 

24,691 

20,802 

15,960 

1,462 

, * * 

2,155 

1,786 

1,904 i 

2,153 

2,120 

2,597 

3,107 

. . . 

636 

197 

178 

737 

617 

698 

695 

. . . 

121 

318 

161 1 

109 

106 

236 

95 

. . . 

114,000 

129,000 

146,000 ^ 

70.794 

61,777 

59,112 

40,785 

, , 

73,000 

79,000 

90,000 

49,751 

44,186 

46,561 

43,405 

. . . 

178,000 

141,000 

92,000 

79,173 

88,054 

220,985 

125,079 


137,000 

119,000 

8i,ooo 

49,001 

64,887 

82,461 

64,339 


38.449 

49,893 

58,187 

64,581 

65,310 

46,534 

11,770 

q,66i 

4.291 

6,017 

6.799 

6,159 

6,571 i 

7.625 

7,223 

5,867 

42.769 

117,616 

89,427 

122,049 

178,132 

171,853 

64.235 

11,766 

17.231 

49.171 

73,014 

112,921 

97,932 

93,459 

80,455 

32,113 

140.594 

166,601 

153,505 

136.834 

143,086 

92,158 

34,310 

26,988 

• 56.335 

51,063 

55,715 

59.105 

56,217 

66,203 

71.382 

75.595 

. ' 490 

786 

832 

1,202 

1,524 

1,417 

1,211 

... 

4.789 

5.230 

7,020 

9012 

11,052 

11,979 

12,973 

».. 

7.379 

12,063 

14,787 

15,192 

12,748 

8.833 

4) 2,781 


2.601 

2,795 

2839 

2,800 

2,363 

2.973 

2,997 


28,697 

26,480 

23,272 

28,845 

35,063 

39.972 

26,434 


2.363 

1,765 

3,959 

2,640 

2.263 

1.769 

3.253 


46 

26 

46 

269 

474 

394 

4 ••• 



a) From 1928 onwards the figures are not comparable with those for earlier years. 

3) XTp to 1922 including Ireland, from 1923 onwards Northern Ireland only. 

4) Nationals and aliens. « 
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Czecoslovakiatts migrated. Finally emigration in the proper sense came into play 
once more. Interstate migration was, however, affected by the changed conditions 
even more than internal migration. Freedom of migration may be said to have 
disappeared in post-war times. Scarcely had a new order of things emerged from 
the confusion of the war and post-war times, and scarcely had the conditions 
arisen making possible a revival of emigration, than the United States announced 
an important limitation of immigration. Gradually in the course of years the 
remaining immigration countries followed suit and there came about a fundamen¬ 
tal change in the conditions under which formerly all world labour markets were 
open to all seeking work. At the present time the interstate migration movement 
is compressed within exceedingly narrow limits. Not only so, but it has in a 
measure become reversed; countries which were previously immigration countries 
now show losses by migration, and in the former emigration countries the return 
movement exceeds the outward movement. 

In view of the many lacunae and other defects which are still always 
found in emigration statistics, the statement appended here is confined to the 
immigration and emigration affecting the most important overseas countries and 
the principal European countries of emigration respectively. These returns 
illustrate with sufficient clearness the course of the development during the 
post-war years with its manifold contradictions. Even a cursory examination of 
the immigration figures included in the first table will reveal the change that 
has taken place. Of an immigration which in the last pre-war years amounted 
to over two million persons there is left in the recent years no more than a 
movement of a few hundeed thousands. 


Causes of the Present Position op the Migration Movement. 

It is undoubtedly possible to indicate many causes which account in com¬ 
mon for the present position of internal migration and for that of interstate 
migration. But justice is scarcely done to the actual conditions if in both cases 
the position is ascribed exclusively to the economic crisis. 

The arrest of the internal migration is in the first place a consequence of the 
economic crisis. The unemployment in towns and industrial centres continues 
to render it more difficult to make a living in the towns and the prospect of an 
improvement of living conditions through migration becomes more illusory. 
In certain countries the situation of the labour market in the towns contributed 
to render difficult migration from the rural districts, the relief agencies for the 
unemployed in some cases pronouncing against it. In this way probably many 
a one has been deterred from migration and forced to content himself with the 
little he has on the land. Too great an importance, however, should not be 
attached to these measures, especially as ultimately it is a question of the conse¬ 
quences of the crisis, which must, disappear with the crisis itself. 

A question which is difficult to answer is how far the present trend of internal 
migration, especially the “ flight from town in its true sense, is to be attributed 
to moral and psychological causes. There is talk of weariness of the great town 
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and recoil from its conditions. The large town however has in the first place 
lost its power of attraction, because the belief is gone in the renewal of those 
earlier times when the large town offered work and food to all. It seems to those 
who desire to go back to the land beyond belief that the great mass of the un¬ 
employed could ever one day return to take their former places in industry, trade 
and commerce. Again for those who came in recent years only to the towm 
the return to the land presents no difficulty if they are still unmarried and have 
relatives in the country. 

If it is possible to speak of a ''weariness of the great towns, this would 
occur primarily among the younger people. Undoubtedly it is among them 
that the strongest reaction against the large town and a desire for natural con¬ 
ditions and closer contact wnlth the land are noticeable. They rebel not unfre- 
quently against the monstrous mechanisation of industrial work and the general 
conditions of life in the great towns, and they are ready and willing to take up 
the formerly despised rural and agricultural work. In many cases there also 
entered the idea that it would be easy to find employment on the land. When, 
however, this opinion proved to be mistaken, the migration from the towm in 
all countries fell much below anticipations. 

The transformation in the trend of internal migration was especially no¬ 
ticeable in the countries, such as Germany and the United States; in which there 
had been previously a rapid process of industrialisation. There is now a wide¬ 
spread opinion that this phenomenon is a reaction against the earlier too hastily 
achieved industrialisation and over-industrialisation, whereby the balance in the 
distribution of population between town and country, between the agricultural 
and the non-agricultural callings, was disturbed and with it the whole economic 
balance was upset. 

The causes of the position of the interstate migration are at the present time 
also primarily of the economic order. The general crisis has completely crippled 
the absorption capacity of the immigration countries. The first limitations of 
immigration, however, appeared long before the onset of the crisis. 

This is true of the United States in the first place. When this country by 
a series of immigration laws reduced immigration to a low percentage of the pre¬ 
war immigration, non-economic motives played the larger part. Among the 
economic factors were the reduced extent of the tracts of still unoccupied land 
and the difference existing between the wages in the United States and those 
paid in the emigration coutries in question. Reasons of national and social policy 
had even more weight. The crisis was of course a contributory factor to the 
latest developments in this respect. 

The limitation of immigration by the United States could not be compensated 
by an increase in immigration into other countries for the simple reason that the 
immigration into the United States had been larger than that into all the other 
large immigration countries taken together. The reasons which led to the re¬ 
striction of immigration by other countries were partly economic, partly political. 
The attitude of organised labour to immigration has played a considerable part 
in this restrictive policy. 
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Thk Effects of the Present Position of the Migration Movement. 

The first visible consequence of the interruption of the migration movement 
is the increase of the proportion of the rural population. Ever3nvhere it was the 
rural and in particular the agricultural population which accounted for the main 
part of the increase in population. At the present time, there is not sufficient nor 
indeed any outlet for this surplus, neither to the towns nor, in the case of the 
countries that were formerly emigration countries, abroad. 

On the land itself only a small part of the increase of population could be 
accommodated. Openings for employment in agriculture were soon exhausted. 
The present state of affairs illustrates as nothing else could show narrow are 
the limits of the population capacity of agriculture in given conditions. On 
the family farms the wage-earning labour was replaced to an increasing extent 
by members of the family, and unemplo5mient spread rapidly in the country. 
Owing to its special character it is difficult to obtain a statistical estimate; in parti¬ 
cular the ** latent ” unemplo3maent on the family farms is not measurable. In con¬ 
sequence of the oversupply of labour the wages of farm labour in some localities 
fell far below the pre-war rate. Most serious of all is the overpopulation on 
the areas of small farm holdings. 

In these circumstances it is easily intelligible that redirection of the urban 
unemployed on to the land is fraught with difficulties. In many countries, alike 
agricultural or industrial, attempts are being made both by private and by public 
enterprise, but proposals and measures to which effect is actually given alike 
seem for the most part to have the character of emergency measures. They do 
not imply a real removal of difficulties since they offer to the returned migrants 
no new possibilities of existence. Agricultural settlement would be a real solu¬ 
tion, but practicable only to a very limited extent in European countries. Provis¬ 
ion of the necessary funds would be quite feasible, and settlement on primitive 
lines might follow. Eand available for such a purpose is however limited in 
area. Undoubtedly settlement is a valuable aid to the reduction of unemploy¬ 
ment, and on that account it has everywhere attained importance, but it can 
provide only for a small fraction of the unemployed of the towns, and will have 
to be on the whole confined to the provision of accommodation, and that 
partial only, for the rural surplus population. 

In recognition of this fact, in countries where industrial unemplo3nnent has 
attained very great dimensions, another movement has assumed importance^ 
r/j?., suburban settlement. The measures in Germany call for special mention. 
In its present form, suburban settlement belongs for the most part to the sphere 
of housing policy. Primarily it provides unemployed persons and short time 
workers with cheap houses. The plots assigned should not accordingly be so 
large as to have any prejudicial effect on the commercial utilisation of land, in 
particular on commercial fruit and vegetable growing. Suburban settlement 
will not thus create the means for earning an independent livelihood. The cheap 
dwelling and the opportunity of growing some part of the food requisites mean 
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a real economic relief for the unemployed. Hence suburban settlement is regarded 
by many, and not without reason, as merely an emergency measure to be carried 
through with the minimum of funds, and in such a way that later on a reinstate¬ 
ment of workers in the production process may follow with a minimum of loss* 
Hopes are thus entertained of a revival of the economic situation with re-inclusion 
of those now unemployed. Along with suburban settlement the allotment garden 
movement has been revived. A more rapid success may attend this assignment 
of small uncultivated plots and less expense may be involved, but even less than 
suburban settlement does it involve a satisfactory solution. 

The oversupply of agricultural labour and the abrupt fall of wages has in 
some agricultural areas brought human labour once more into competition with 
mechanical aids to farming. Any further mechanisation will proceed within 
narrower limits. The sale of farm machines has quite noticeably decreased 
in all countries. It is readily intelligible that on a number of farms machines 
and implements remain unrepaired as it is considered cheaper to utilise human 
labour instead. The view of those who speak of a return to a primitive, or less 
mechanised economy, is accordingly by no means unjustified. 

The return to the land, or quite generally, the diminution of the urban 
proportion of the poj olation, involves a contraction of the market for agricultural 
products. Where, as in the United States of America, the numbers of the 
urban and industrial workers who returned to the land run into millions, the 
marketing possibilities for agricultural products have obviously been reduced. 
The market situation for these products must become even more unfavourable 
if the returned migrants do not confine themselves to the production of food 
for their own requirements, but also proceed themselves to supplying the market, 
a development which in the long run is almost inevitable. There is a parallel 
in the suburban settlement in Germany. Up to the present the extent of this 
has been negligible as compared with the unemployment. The production from 
the small suburban settlements and from the allotment gardens can have in 
the first instance no effect on the marketing of agricultural or garden produce, 
since for the most part this production serves merely to meet the requirements 
not previously satisfied owing to want of purchasing power. If this form of 
settlement widens its scope, as it inevitably will if the crisis continues, it cannot 
fail to have a strong influence on the marketing situation for agricultural and 
garden products. Every extension, however, of the suburban settlement will 
thereby simultaneously involve a step forward in the endeavour for autarchy, 
and must contribute to a further limitation of the importation of food supplies. 
The same considerations apply to suburban settlement taken as a preliminary 
for the transition to short time work. If the wage reductions necessarily involved 
in fehort time work are to be made tolerable to the workers, they must haye 
the opportunity of producing some part of their food requirements themselves. 
Undoubtedly it is a matter of congratulation if by this means numbers of the 
unemployed regain occupation and a purpose in life, and with that a healthful 
occupation for their Jeisure. The produce of a small holding may ^ however 
seem to be poor conipensation fqr the former remuneration of work. In the 
establishment of suburban or other form of small settlement the present 
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situ?ition on the European areas of small holdings should be kept more closely 
in view, and thereby many unsuitable measures would undoubtedly be avoided. 

The course taken by the situation in general will also have a disturbing effect 
on the volume of marketing of industrial products. The migrants from the town 
and those who have never left the land will only rarely have the same purchasing 
power as formerly, and their standard of life must fall. Even though the con¬ 
traction of the purchasing power is not ever3rwhere so marked as in the Eastern 
European countries and other European agricultural regions, it win none the 
less have important effect on the trade in industrial products whether on the 
national markets or still more on the world market. 

The present migration trend will in the long run lead to a severe pressure 
on present rural conditions of ownership, and once more it is the densely popu¬ 
lated areas of small holdings where this pressure will be at its worst leading 
finally to further sub-division of land with all its attendant evils. 

Quite generally it must be noted that the arrest of the migration move¬ 
ment in all countnes has led to an intensification of those branches of economic 
activity which by utilisation of the marketing facilities still available on the home 
market can increase their degree of employment or can offer the opportunity 
for a more or less independent existence. At the same time foreign compe¬ 
tition is kept down by tariffs and a number of other measures. In industrial 
countries with an extensive importation of food requirements the return to the 
land or the impossibility of migration to the town has necessarily led to increased 
development of agriculture. Since agriculture is now the only branch of economic 
activity which still offers possibilities of extension and of marketing, it has been 
encouraged and protected in every possible way. Hence the phrase ** ruralisation 
{Reagransterung), has become a good description of the present development of 
the industnal countries To a certain extent the restoration of a fresh relation 
between agricultural and non-agricultural production, rural and urban popula¬ 
tion may have the effect of bringing about a relief and involving desirable conse¬ 
quences On the whole the limits are already traced for these countries, unless 
the ultimate result is to be a drop in the standard of living 

The conditions in the agricultural countries present more difficulties. The 
natural consequences for them would be a further development of industry. 
The difficulties in the wsiy of industrialisation are at present invincible. Even 
if the financing coidd be arranged, there would be no market available, since 
the world market is already overglutted with industrial products and the 
purchasing power of the poverty-stricken farm population is insufficient. 

Apart from further consideration of details it is sufficiently clear that 
without the restriction of the interstate emigration the acute stage of the eco¬ 
nomic difficulties would not have been reached. In fact the view that the 
restriction of emigration is one of the main causes of the crisis admits of proof 
on valid grounds. So violent a transformation on the home market would have 
come about in very few lands^ if the countries had not been forced constantly 
to find new and in part only unremunerative openings for their population* 
On the contrary iii the pre-war time the migration movement formed on« of 
the strongest forces affecting exchange of money and commodities. Freedom of 
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migtation in connection with the free exchange of nioney and commodities always 
led to an equalisation and equilibrium between the industrial and agricultural 
lands, the immigration and emigration countries and stimulated the economic 
activity of all countries. To-day instead are seen on, the one hand, lands 
with the menace of over population and, on the other, lands which are able 
only partially to utilise their economic possibilities. 

More than once the phrase opening of new markets has been employed at 
international Conferences. So long as the implied demand for the creation of 
new emigration facilities is not taken into serious consideration, all efforts at 
restoration of an unfettered international exchange of money and commodities 
can be of little effect. 


Canada. 

While it does not appear that an3^ pronounced back-to-the-land movement 
has taken place spontaneously in Canada, much has been done by the Dominion 
Government and by the Provincial Governments to settle unemployed persons 
on the land. Several provinces have also taken steps to provide garden allotments 
for unemployed workers. 

A scheme for the settlement of unemplo^^ed persons on the land was proposed 
in 1930 by the Hon. Wesley A. Gordon, Dominion Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization and adopted after discussion with the premiers of the different 
provinces, who unanimously approved of the proposal. Mr. Gordon\s programme, 
which took the place of the former programme of inviting immigration from 
other countries, was to settle on farms families in Canadian cities who had orig¬ 
inally come from the country and were either unemployed or in danger of 
unemployment, and also to place in farm labour unemployed single men. The 
scheme was carried out with the collaboration of the Colonization Departments 
of the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

No financial assistance was offered, so that the families to be settled on 
the land required to have at least enough money to establish themselves on the 
laud. As, however, prices of farms were low and many could be bought on 
conditions not inwlving any immediate payment and as prices of stock and 
used equipment were also low, a few hundred dollars usually was sufficient. 

Up to 30 September 1932, the three interests concerned were instrumental 
in placing on the land 9,493 families and in finding farm employment for 20,689 
single men. On the basis of five persons to a family this is equivalent to the 
settlement on the land of 68,154 persons?. These figures do not include the persons 
settled on the land under similar schemes by the provincial governments. 

It was found however that there were many families willing to return to 
the land but not in possession of sufficient capital to do so under Mr. Gordon's 
scheme^ lu May 1932 the Dominion Government therefore decided to extend 
the scheme by offering to bear a portion of the cost of settlement on the land of 
selected families, provided the province and municipality concerned were prepared 
‘io^make a similar contribution. 



The agreement offered to each of the provincial governments, and accepted 
by all except one, was to the effect that the Dominion GoTCrnment would con^ 
tribute one third of an amount not to exceed $600 per family for the purpose of 
placing on the land families who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, 
the remaining two thirds of the expenditure to be contributed by the province 
and municipality concerned as might be decided between them. The Dominion 
Government contribulion was to be regarded as a non-recoverable expenditure. 
The total expenditure on behalf of any one family during the first year was 
not to exceed S500 for all purposes inclusive of subsistence and establishment, 
at leas $100 being withheld to provide subsistence during the second year. 

In the agreements with the different provinces the number of families to be 
settled on the land in 1933 was specified. 

The total number of families was 6,926 and the total expenditure for 
which provision was made was $ 4,157,025, the Dominion's proportion being 

$ 1,385.675- 

Full particulars of the special settlement schemes of the provincial govern¬ 
ments are not available, but it may be noted that in the Province of Quebec 
3,678 families and 985 single men were settled on the land in 1932 under the 
provisions of the Act to Promote the Return to the Land passed by the provincial 
legislature in that year. Of these 329 families and 208 single men returned 
from the I'Tnited States to take up land in the province. In Nova Scotia n scheme 
has been set on foot for the settlement on the land of unemployed coal miners 
who have had experience in farming. The carrying out of the scheme is en¬ 
trusted to a Board of five persons appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Counoil 
tinder the terms of a special Act of the provincial legislature. 

As showing that there is a spontaneous demand for land for settleniert, 
m spite of the low prices of agricultural products, it is interesting to note that 
since the Peace River Block in north-eastern British Columbia was thrown open 
to settlement in August 1930, 300,000 acres have been taken up by 2,500 
families. 

The provision of garden allotments is perhaps most actively carried on in 
the Province of Ontario. Reports furnished by representatives of the provincial 
Department of Labour in 24 municipalities showed that in 21 of those municipal¬ 
ities schemes were in operation under which between 7,500 and 8,500 men were 
cultivating garden plots. Some civic authorities insist that unemployed men 
receiving direct relief should, if possible, cultivate such plots. The assistance 
given varies from merely providing the land‘ to completely planting the garden 
before handing it over to be cared for and cultivated. 

In IMamtoba urban municipalities allot vacant city lots to citizens who arc 
unemployed and who will undertake the gardening of them. It has been made 
a condition that every married man in receipt of unemployment relief must 
Ctdtivate a garden. Seeds are supplied gratuitously. 

In Alberta the various cities have made land for gardening available to 
unemployed persons in receipt of relief ; in Calgary and Edmonton in 1932 about 
2,000 unemployed persons were cultivating vacant lots, while thle same two 
cities wete directly cultivating large plots of land, and having the work done 
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by men in receipt of relief; the vegetables grown on these plots were used 
during the winter for relief purposes. 

In Saskatchewan, also, the municipal governments encourage workers to 
undertake gardening; in some instances they plough and harrow the land 
before handing it over to the worker and also supply seeds. 

In the other provinces private organisations have provided allotments, 
but no official schemes appear to be in operation. 


Germany. 

The immense advance in industrial activity, which was accomplished in 
Germany during the decades that preceded the war, was accompanied by an 
increasing urbanisation and concentration of the population in defined indus¬ 
trial areas. Dhring the war this movement was temporarily interrupted, but 
shortly after the end of the inflation it recommenced. The proportion of the 
urban population (t, e,, the population of communes with 2,000 and over inhab¬ 
itants) to the total population increased from a full third in 1870 to nearly 
two thirds in 1925. Almost the entire natural increase in the population was 
absorbed by the towns and larger communes, so that the absolute height of the 
rural population remained unaltered. The larger the commune, the higher, 
generally speaking, was the rate of increase. The increase in population for 
the fifty years 1875 to 1925, an increase of 25.3 million, was distributed as fol¬ 
lows among the size classes of communes (i). 


Communes with under 2,000 inhabitants. 219,607 or 0.9 % 

» » 2,000 up to less than 5,000 inhabitants. 1,967,534 >> 7.8% 

» » 5,000 )) 20,000 » . 3,588,973 » 14.2 % 

» » 20,000 » 100,000 » . 5,482,499 » 21.7 % 

» » 100,000 and over » . 14,045,395 » 55.4 % 


25,304,000 or 100% 


The effect of the development of industrial activity was not only the absorp¬ 
tion of the natural increase of the population, but also the transformation of 
Germany from an emigration into an immigration country. 

The losses by emigration were in Germany as follows for the periods indicated: 


1871-1880. 694,000 persons 

1881-1890.1,319,000 » 

1891-1900. 364,00b » 

1901-1910. 5,000 » 


(t) Statistikdes Peutscben Reiches,401, Berlin 1930, S. 321. 











Foreign labour, and especially seasbnal labour, Was emplo3^d to a constantly 
increasing extent in Germany since the beginning of the century. In 1910 the 
number of such persons was over one million. 

Although there was no diminution in the rural population in respect of Ger¬ 
many as a whole, decreases occurred in many small administrative areas, and 
in purely agricultural districts the losses by migration were quite considerable. 
These losses reached a maximum in the agricultural province of East Prussia. 
In 1910 the number of inhabitants of this province approximately was 2,150,000 
with a population density of 58.05 the square kilometre, but in the period from 
1870 to 1910 the loss through migration was about 700,000* or 17,500 yearly. In 
the period from 1900 to 1910 this loss amounted to 193,500 persons. The next 
largest losses for the same cause during the period 1900 to 1910 were those of the 
province of Posen, 188,000, and West Prussia, 152,000. 

The movement from country to town was naturally accompanied by a con¬ 
tinuous decline in the ratio of the rural to the total population. Whereas during 
the period 1882 to 1925 the number of persons engaged in farming still showed 
some slight increase, there was a decline in the number of those definitely follow¬ 
ing the calling of agriculture, taking together those actively engaged in farming 
as their main occupation and members of their families not following independent 
occupations The ratio of this group to the total population, calculated on the 
basis of the present territorial area of Germany fell from 40 per cent, in 1882 
to 33,6 per cent, in 1895, to 27.1 percent in 1907, and to 23.0 percent, in 1925. 

The exodus from the land was almost completely interrupted by the war. 
During the first post-war years and during the inflation period there was even 
from time to time a not inconsiderable return movement to the country. As 
soon, however, as the inflation came to an end and the work of economic recon¬ 
struction had begun, that is to say from 1924 onwards, the movement from the 
country to the town and from agricultural to the nou-agricultural occupations 
assumed larger proportions. The extent of the movement for the years after the 
inflation may best be traced from the side of the increase in the population of 
the towns and more especially the large towns. On the basis of the notifications 
to the authorities of arrivals and departures there was shown to be, taking the 
large towns of Germany together and over the period 1924 to 1929, a gain by 
migration of 790,000 persons in all. The largest such gain was that of Berlin 
with about 430,000 persons. During that period several large towns, especially 
those of the industrial districts of West Germany undoubtedly experienced losses 
by migration, but these were not particularly large and were for the most part 
the consequences of local population shifts. 

A general re-orientation of the migration movement first appeared in 1930. 
Of the fifty largest towns of Germany in 1930 only 16 showed gains by migration 
and those diminished, while all large towns taken together lost by migration 
60,000 persons or 2.9 per thousand of their population. The 47 towns with from 
50,000 to 100, OQO inhabitants showed a total loss by migration in the same time 
amounting to 1.9 per thousand. 

In 1931 the losses by migration, of the towns were larger. Out t>f the 50 
atgest towns only xx had a gain from migration of 7,000 persona in aU, while the 
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imaining 39, lost 109,000 persons in this way, so that the large towns taken 
together lost by migration 102,000 persons or 3,2 per 1000 of their population. 

In the group of the 47 towns wits 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, 25 towns had 
losses from migrations, the towns of this group as a whole losing approxim¬ 
ately 6,000 persons or 2.3 per thousand of their aggregate population by 
migration. 

The year 1932 brought a decline in the losses bjr migration. Of the 50 large 
towns only 35 showed losses by migration, while the total loss by migration of 
these towns amounted to 78,786 persons or 4 per thousand of their population. 
The towns from 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants even showed in that year a gain 
from migration of 10,000 persons. I/Osses from migration considerably higher 
in 1932 than in 1931 appear only for Berlin and Hamburg. A decline in the 
losses from migration was especially noticeable in the industrial towns of Western 
Germany, some of which had already shown such losses for six or more years. 
The following table gives information as to the progress of the losses through 
migration in the two towns mentioned and in some of the industrial towns of 
Western Germany: 

Fopulation 

on 

31 Dec 1931 loss by migration (—) Gain by migration (-}-) 

in xooo per thousand of population 


Berlin. 

4,288 

X 938-29 

+ I 7 -I 

1930 

— 2.0 

1931 

— 7-7 

■■ ___ 

19 Z 2 

II.6 

Hamburg. 

1.137 

+ 

11-5 

— 1-3 

— 9-3 

— 

12.0 

Dortmund. 

533 

— 

3-2 

— 12.6 

- 8.3 

— 

5-7 

Diisseldorf. 

473 

— 

2.8 

- 10.4 

— 10.3 

— 

1.6 

Duisburg-Haniborn .... 

441 

— 

2.1 

— 12.2 

— 13-9 

— 

7-5 

Gelsenkirchen. 

335 

— 

15-6 

— 20.3 

— 16.0 

— 

7.2 

Bochiun. 

320 

— 

13.0 

— 10.8 

— 14-3 

— 

4-1 

Oberhausen. 

194 

— 

4-7 

— 12.5 

— 6.9 

— 

5.2 

Largest 50 large towns taken 
together. 

19.598 

+ 

6.6 

— 2.9 

— 5 . 1 * 

_ 

4.0 

47 towns from 50 to 100,000 
inhabitants. 

3.495 

+ 

2.4 

— 1-9 

— 2.3 

+ 

1-7 


The decline in the losses from migration of the large towns in 1932 in no way, 
however, indicates that the so-called flight from the town is already reaching 
an end and that a further change of direction of migration has set in. The much 
more significant fact in relation to the migration movement of the year 1932 
is that the figure of the removals from the towns declined in that year more sharply 
than the the figure of the accessions. The following table shows the course of 
the movements for the 50 large towns : 


Bntcred httt lost <^) or gain (+) 

1929 . .1,767,000 1,672,000 ’ 4- 95,000 

1930 .1,613,000 1,670,000 — 57.000 

1931 . .. . 1,368,000 1,470,000 — 102,090 

1932 .. .r 1.245.481 1.324.267 — 79.000 
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A general retardation of the migration movement is accordingly to be observed. 
The prospects of effecting an improvement in the conditions of existence by 
means of migration have become increasingly slender. In addition various 
measures for the relief of the urban unemployed, such as Suburban settlement 
and promotion of allotment gardens, have resulted in a shrinkage of the migra¬ 
tion from the town. The tendency of the movement remains however the same. 
The flight from the towns would assume immense proportions if a plot of land 
were to be had in the country without further ceremony or if funds were no 
longer available for keeping the allowances made to the urban unemployed up 
to the present level. 

It is hard to say whether the motives impelling human beings to leave the 
towns are more economic or more psychological. Undoubtedly there is a strong 
interaction of motive, but possibly apart from the economic pressure of the present 
crisis the large towns would not have lost their attractive power. It is readily 
intelligible that with the steady increase in unemployment the workless in the 
towns have gradually lost all hope of reinstatement in the processes of industry, 
and instead begin to direct their thoughts towards the land, with the idea of 
finding a fresh object in life through the cultivation of however small a plot of 
ground, and of securing some part of the necessaries of life by their own labour. 
The hope is cherished that on the land there is alwayvS some kind of opening for 
work to be found, and that the absolute essentials are easier to come by than 
in the town. The unemployment figures according to the Employment Bureaus 
amounted to the following totals in average for each year : 


1928 .1,391,000 persons 

1929 .1,898,600 » 

T930.3>075,6oo » 

1931 . 4,5^9^700 » 

1932 .5,602,700 » 


The decline in the number of persons returning to the country in spite of the 
undoubtedly widespread discontent in the large towns is proof of the difficulties 
involved in a return to the land. It is still comparatively easy for the younger 
people to find some kind of employment on the land, espedally if they are country- 
bred and unmarried. It may be safely assumed that the majority of those who 
have returned consist of young umxiarried persons, who during the previous 
years came the town from the country and now in consequence of unemployment 
ate once more returning to thair relatives. 

Possibilities for the return of other groups might be found in the first place 
in agricultural settlement. In the Intermtional Review of Agriculture for Sep¬ 
tember 1932 a bri|tf survey was given of the present situation of rural land settle¬ 
ment in Germany, so that it is unnecessary to give any detailed account here. 
Condition^ prevailing at the present time are in many respects favourable to land 
settlement. The land required can be obtained on the open market at low prices 
and there is no need to have recourse to expropriation. There is a superabund- 
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ance of suitable settlers, who are ready to face privations in order to make 
sure of a living however modest, so that no large funds are required for financing 
the settlement. 

If for these reasons unduly high hopes have not seldom been placed on land 
settlement as a means of combatting unemployment, it is because it is too often 
forgotten that the possibilities of settlement are limited and that only a compar¬ 
atively small number of persons can be so placed. In the last few years some 
q,ooo new holdings have been formed yearly. The number of the urban unem¬ 
ployed who are accommodated within the limits of rural settlement will always 
remain very small, since the preponderant element among the settlers will be 
drawn as before from the groups of the younger sons of farmers and farm 
workers and from other sections of the rural population. 

As soon as the workless man in the town was forced to recognise that the 
return to the land was not so simple a matter and that for the most part that 
there was no course open other than to remain in the town, he made it his 
endeavour at lea.st to oblain a small piece of land on the borders of the town 
so as to secure by its cultivation some occupation and some part of the necessary 
food supplies. The longing for life on the land and in natural surroundings 
was awakened. 

The movement towards the town borders gradually increased so that 
the Government found itself obliged to intervene with a view to encourage¬ 
ment and regulation. By an Emergency Order of 6 October 1931 a special 
Rachskommissar was appointed with fairly extensive powers for the establish¬ 
ment of small suburban settlements and the provision of allotment gardens. At 
present suburban settlement and the provision of allotments is the province of 
the Ministry of Eabour. According to the directives laid down by the Ministry 
the carrying out of suburban settlement lies in the hands of the Provinces, the 
communes and unions of communes, from which bodies however it may be 
transferred to housing and settlement undertakings of public utility. 

Amortisable loans at a low rate of interest are granted by the Reich on 
application, if the size, nature of the soil and equipment of the settlement is 
such as really to make easy the provision of a subsistence for the settler's 
family. The individual blocks should not as a rule be under 600 square metres, 
nor over 3,000. The settlers and their families must l>e persons suited to the 
work of farming. Unemployed persons and workers on short time are eligible 
as settlers, if they have taken part in the preparation of the tract of land for 
settlement; special consideration is to be given to large families. Band 
required may if necessary be leased to settlers from the property of local cor¬ 
porate bodies or assigned in ownership with long term amortisation of the 
purchase price. 

As the small plots cannot in themselves supply subsistence, care is to be 
taken that the plots are so situated that the settlers can follow their own main 
occupation or can resume it on any improvement in the economic situation. Sub¬ 
urban settlement is to receive more special encouragement in the medium-sized 
or small towns, so as to bring about at the saipe time the desired thinning of 
the population of the large town^ and industrial centres. The buildings must 
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be carried out in the simplest form and with tie simplest fittings and so arranged! 
as to facilitate collaboration between the settlers. 

Cash expenses for the erection of houses and equipment of the single plots 
must not exceed 3.000 marks exclusive of the purchase price of the land. The 
Reich grants a loan per plot up to the maximum of 3,000 marks. Apart from 
suburban settlement the formation of allotment gardens for the unemployed is 
also encouraged by the Reich by means of loans up to 70 marks per garden. 
The required plots are in the same way provided in the first place out of the pro¬ 
perty of public bodies. Up to the beginning of 1933 approximately 25,000 
small settlers’ holdings and 78,000 allotment gardens were established for unem¬ 
ployed persons by means of Reich subsidies. At the beginning of February 1935 
additional funds amounting to 50 million marks were allocated for the promo¬ 
tion of small settlements and the layout of allotment gardens. 

Much has been said of the importance and of the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of the suburban settlements. Suburban settlement is generally welcomed 
because it affords relief from the moral as well as the economic depression for 
the workless and their families. Capacities that would otherwise lie idle are 
utilised in the work of building of a dwelling and in the cultivation of a small 
plot, with the result that eventually there is less charge on the public relief funds. 
The workless man regains his hope for a better future and his resistance to 
trade fluctuations is strengthened. Another argument in favour of suburban 
settlement is advanced by those who see in it the possibility of arriving at a 
general shortening of the working day since the corresponding reduction of 
wages is made possible if the worker has already a house of his own and garden 
produce available The relieving of the congestion oi the large towns and the 
linking of the town worker with the soil are among the advantages to be v^^elconied 
in this type of settlement. 

On the other hand in its present form there is too much of the emergency 
measure about the suburban settlement. A family cannot live independently 
on the small plots of land which are assigned. It is not proposed to assign 
larger plots, as only very limited areas are available in the suburbs, especially 
taking into consideration the large numbers of the urban unemployed. Nor 
is it proposed to make settlements at greater distances from the towns, where 
transport and communication difficulties would prevent the short time worker 
from following his main occupation and would preclude the possibility of any 
future reinstatement of the workless in the industrial process. 

The plot assigned is thus to serve merely for self supply and to meet food 
requirements before unsatisfied ; production for the market is to be as far as 
possible checked, so as to avoid interference with the commercial growing of 
fruit and vegetables. These and similar provisions of the instructions published 
by the Minister of Uabour {ReichsarbeiUmnister) show clearly, that the encour¬ 
agement of suburban settlement is prompted by the view that the national econ^ 
omy will sooner or later be in the position to reinstate those now unemployed 
within the indilstrial process. This is no longer the belief of the great number 
of those who wish to return to the land. To them it seems incredible that with 
all the extent of the mechanisation and rationalisation the same number pf 
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human beings can again find occupation. Any judgment of the suburban set¬ 
tlement depends accordingly in great part on the view that each individual holds 
as to the future demand for labour and the planning of working time in in¬ 
dustry and trade. 

Still another point of view in of importance. Suburban settlement involves a 
retention of population in the town and the industrial centres, justified, it is 
argued, in view of future population developments. By the decline in the 
excess of births over deaths, it is conjectured, the growth of population of the 
large towns would be affected within measurable time in two ways. In the first 
place even now in the majority of the large or medium-sized towns the excess 
of births over deaths is either non-exLstent or very small. The proportions of 
living births to deaths is bound to become still more unfavourable, if in conse¬ 
quence of the present predominance of the higher age groups the number of births 
diminish and that of deaths increase from a definite point of time onwards. On 
the other hand, this more marked decline in the natural increase of popula¬ 
tion, and the resulting stationary condition or in many cases even decline in the 
town population, could not be compensated for, as usual, by the rural '^‘xcess of 
births over deaths, since that too would have suffered diminution. Such a devel¬ 
opment of the population would, it is anticipated, relieve the situation of the 
town labour market. This view however does not remain unopposed, in fact 
there are cogent arguments brought against it. Moreover the trend of popula¬ 
tion development is not regarded as being completely uniform. It is for example 
conceivable that an improvement in the economic situation would lead to a higher 
birthrate ; the present birthrate is undoubtedly conditioned by economic consi¬ 
derations. 

State encouragement is also given to the movement towards the land by 
the industrial conscription, the carrying out of improvements and cultivation of 
waste lands. A further measure, the purpose of which was to bring the young 
people into closer contact with agriculture was the ” Landhilfe ” or land subsidy, 
instituted on i March 1933. The Labour Bureaus were thereby empowered up 
to 30 June 1934 to grant a premium to the owners of family faims of not more 
than 40 hectares in extent, provided that they take on labourers beyond the 
number employed in the previous year. The origin of the introduction of this 
premium was that on many family farms the number of wage-earning workers 
employed was much reduced owing to the pressure of the crisis, so that the mem¬ 
bers of the family and in particular the farm women were overburdened with 
work. The subsidy may amount to 25 marks for male workers, and to 20 
marks for females. The registration of unemployed persons for ** Landhilfe'' 
is optional. 

In the foregoing statement the recent tendency of migration is treated mainly 
from the point of view of the towns. This however by no means exhausts the 
question of the so-called flight from the town. Far more important than the 
^gration from the towns - both in actual numbers and in consequences - is the 
interruption of and difficulty attendant on the migration from coimtry to town. 
In contrast to earlier practice it is today the sm^ towns and rural communes 
ipvliich absorb the natural increase»of the population. This is also evident from 
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the growth of population of these towns. In the following groups of towns the 
population figures for 1932 may be shown thus : 


In 1000 inhabitants 





x-i-igaa 

3X-Z3-I93* 

Communes with 

over 100,000 inhabitants . . . 

.... 19.598.5 

19.539-3 


» 

50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants 

• • • • 3.495.3 

3.516.0 


» 

30,000 to 50,000 » 

.... 2,763.0 

2,785.0 

» 

» 

15,000 to 10,000 » 

• • • • 3^4^9*^ 

3-453-0 




29,285.8 

29.293.3 


The population of the rural areas which has so long remained at a static point 
now begins to increase. Areas from which there was formerly emigration now 
become also areas of immigration. This statement holds for example for the 
province of East Prussia at an earlier date known as an area of emigration. In 
the case of East Prussia this development can be noted with precision, since a 
direct reckoning of the immigrations can be made from the official notifications 
of entering or leaving the province. The loss by emigration of East Prussia, 
which in the last decade before the war amounted to 19,000 to 20,000 persons 
yearly, and in 1929 had risen to 20,500, fell in 1930 to 4,119, and for 1931 there 
was noted on the contrary a gain by immigration of 3,900 persons. This pheno¬ 
menon was mainly to be attributed to the return to the Province of workers dis¬ 
missed from Berlin and the industrial region of the Rhine provinces and West¬ 
phalia. Whereas in East Prussia the pressure exietcised on the labour market 
by the immigration could be counteracted by the new rural land settlement, 
this was not the case in other rural areas. In them the prospects of employ¬ 
ment are quite as unfavourable as in the towns. In the areas of family farming 
the younger members of the family are crowded on the farms. The first conse¬ 
quence of this is the dismissal of wage-earning workers, intensifying the already 
existing unemployment. The areas of small holdings, which tend in normal times 
to be overpopulated, are especially affected by the present conditions. 

However much the new trend of migration is still disputed, its effects are 
already noticeable on economic policy. The impulse to find room for more workers 
in agriculture has inevitably led to a stronger emphasis being placed on agri¬ 
culture, with a thereby stronger support for the attempts to secure agricultural 
autarchy. Reagrarisierung’* (ruralisation) is no longer a mere catchword, and 
recent measures have as their object the definite and systematic broadening of 
the agricultural basis. 


iTAtY, 

The new agriculturaPand demographic policy of Italy is based on two consider¬ 
ations of the first importance: that of rendering the country independent of 
foreign food supplies, and that of providing for the means of existence for a popula¬ 
tion of which the average annual increase amounts to 400,000 persons and 
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which has no longer, as formerly, an outlet in emigration. The ''Wheat Cam¬ 
paign ot Battaglia del Gtano opened in 1925, and carried on with results entirely 
satisfactory, is the solution of the first problem, while the second is met by the 
integral land reclamation or bonifica integrale, the regulation of which was 
enacted by the Law of 24 December 1928, No. 3134, and by succeeding measures, 
consolidated and completed by the Decree Royal of 13 February 1933, No. 215. 

When the former policy of encouraging emigration by every means, direct 
and indirect, was abandoned in favour of the retention in the country of the mass 
of surplus workers, the problem presented itself of forming within Italy itself the 
possibilities of work and existence. This was the origin of the scheme of integral 
land reclamation, the purpose of which is to secure the greatest possible utilisa¬ 
tion of the lands, by the prosecution of carefully co-ordinated plans for drainage 
and irrigation, road construction, aqueducts, rural buildings, settlers' dwellings, etc. 

In any rapid survey of the movement of Italian emigration, certain different 
phases will be distinguished. For the period 1876 to 1900, emigration fluctuates 
round an annual average figure of 210,000 persons. Between 1901 and 1913, it 
increased very rapidly and reached an annual average of 627,000 emigrants. 
During the war, a decrease took place, for obvious reasons, and an annual average 
of 168,000 persons was maintained. Immediately after the armistice the increase 
in the demand for labour to repair the war damage brought about a sudden rise 
in the number of emigrants to 253,000 in 1919 and to 614,000 in 1920. The 
closing of a number of labour markets caused a shrinkage, reducing emigration 
in 1921 to 201,000 persons. In the following years up to 1924, there was again a 
rise in the figures, up to an average of 345,000 persons yearly. After 1924 the 
total immediately fell, and in 1931 was as low as 166,000, and in 1932 .still lower, 
or 83,309 persons only. 

Taking the average emigration for the period 1922-24 as 100, the index num¬ 
bers for the following periods become : 74 for 1925-27 ; 56 for 1928-30 ; 48 for 1931, 
and 24 for 1932. 

Now from a study of the systems for securing employment for surplus workers 
it has been recognised that if this object is to be attained it is not sufficient 
merely to promote, intensive cultivation, but it is essential to supplement this by 
a balanced programme of land settlement. Such a programme has in fact been 
drawn up and special organisations have been established to carry it out. 

It is evident that a very delicate and difficult task is involved, viz,, to establish 
centres not merely of economic but also of social life, with all the equipment and 
public services essential to the communities, churches, schools, roads and com- 
munication^, sanitary aid, etc. Moreover an endeavour should be made to establish 
between human beings and the land ties which are not temporary but lasting, 
not material only but so to speak spiritual, since apart from such forging of bonds 
there is risk of non-fulfilment of the objects desired. 

The Ministry of Agriculture was already concerned in the organisation, on 
the lines indicated, of the land settlement work in the Roman Campagna, and 
throughout the country work of this nature was being done by the National Insti¬ 
tute of Service Men {Opera Nazionale per i CombaUenii), 
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The need however was felt of a new organisation specially instituted for the 
purpose, the activity of which should be linked with that of the institutions already 
operating. This new organisation was formed in t926 under the title of Perma¬ 
nent Committee for Internal Migrations and was subsequently transformed, as 
will be seen, into a ' * Commissariat for Internal Migrations and Home Colonisation. 
This latter represents a typical organisation appointed to regulate the transfer, 
of the excess number of agricultural workers from one part of the country to an¬ 
other, thus relieving the pressure of population in certain districts and directing 
the masses towards other regions needing labour for their development; in other 
words the institution is a distributor of labour strength. 

It is for example well known that in the Po Valley and especially, in the 
provinces of Rovigo and Ferrara, there is an excess of farm labourers who cannot 
find work and that accordingly the congestion of the labour market depresses 
the economic and social conditions of the whole group of workers in this zone. 
On the other hand in the Roman Campagna, in Sardinia and in the colonies a 
shortage of labour is noticeable and in consequence vast tracts of land cannot be 
brought under cultivation, although capable, given the right type of cultivation, 
of supporting a farm population, and of making at the same time an addition 
to the national income. Hence in 1926 the duty was assigned to the former 
Permanent Committee for Internal Migrations of studying and proposing the 
measures required for directing the cunent of migration from the provinces of the 
Kingdom with an excess population to the less populous provinces of the South 
and of the Islands which are capable of agricultural and industrial production 
beyond the present rate. " In 1928, this Committee from being an organ for 
enquiry only became an executive body. In 193X# (haw of 9 .April, No. 358) 
it was transformed into the Commissariat for Internal Migrations and Home 
Colonisation in direct subordination to the Head of the Government and so 
continues to the present day. 

From the first in the view of this body the conception of land settlement 
has been that of a problem important not merely from the economic and political 
point of view; but also and even more so from the social standpoint, inasmuch 
as the transfer of families from one zone to another and the formation of new 
centres serve, it may be remarked, not merely to relieve the pressure of 
population in certain provinces and to bring other areas under remunerative 
cultivation, but nearly always, also to build up new activities and to stimulate 
those latent whether in the new arrivals or in the local populations. 

Special attention is consequently attached to the selection of families to be 
transferred into the zones to be popidated. Such families must positively possess 
the qualities of health and technical equipment such as will enable them to meet 
in full the requirements. For this purpose the Commissariat has instituted an 
index, which is kept up to date, of the families in each province who are prepared 
to emigrate, such showing the composition of each family, their abilities, their 
moral and political qualities, etc. Each time moreover that a removal is to be 
made, all the particulars are directly verified by a medical inspector and an agri¬ 
cultural expert, with the object of making a careful selection of settlers. 



the most recent and most striking example is that of the 500 families trans- 
ieited, on the initiative of the Commissariat, from the Venetian provinces into 
the new commune of lyittoria. This transfer was made as the result of an exam¬ 
ination on the spot of 1820 families as well as the inspection in full detail of 
all the members of 704 families, E^tch family placed becomes the object of 
incessant care. An index card is kept showing in addition to the civil status 
of all members, their work aptitudes, their past and present occupations, also 
the changes taking place in the family group after the arrival in the new locality, 
births, deaths, marriages, so that in this way there is always available full 
material for observation and enquiry. 

The most interesting transfers from the demographic and home colonisation 
standpoints, and those for which complex problems of organisation of work and 
assistance arise, are the transfers of families definitely quitting their original 
domicile to establish themselves in other region or colonies. The Commissariat 
however also deals with temporary migrations from one province to another for 
reasons of work. 

The total number of persons who have migrated from one commune to another 
in Italy in 1931 was 313,068. Out of these, 247,153, or 78.9 per cent., migrated 
for purposes of agricultural work, and 65,915, or 21. i per cent, for so-called 
industrial occupation. Of the removals occasioned by agricultural work, 78.2 
per cent, were for the w’eeding and gathering of rice and for the harvesting and 
threshing of wheat. The greater number of the migrations for so-called indus¬ 
trial work have been occasioned by the land reclamation operations and hy road 
construction, 

Orouped by the sexes, the number of the migrants included 229,241 men 
and 83,827 women. 

The regions of largest migration have been those of the Adriatic seaboard 
and especially Venetia, Emilia, the Abruzzi, Molise and Apulia; those of greatest 
immigration, Piedmont, Lombardy, Latium and Lucania. 

In 1931 there was a development more marked as compared with that of 
ig3o in regard to the type of migration of labour which most excites the public 
interest, that is to say the permanent migration closely connected with the schemes 
of integral land reclamation and home colonisation so energetically carried on at 
present in Itah^ In this case it is no longer a matter of individuals migrating 
but of families, usually large families. Out of the 841 families, with 5650 mem¬ 
bers, including 3575 fit for work, who migrated in 1931, there were 182 who 
definitely made the removal for purposes of home colonisation. The majority 
of the migrants came from Venetia and it was Latium which absorbed the greater 
number of all immigrants. 

In the period between 28 October 1931 and 28 October 1932 the Commis¬ 
sariat undertook the transfer of 53,280 agricultural workers as compared with 
34,456 in the corresponding earlier period; i^rovision was made for the definite 
establishment on the land, still within the period indicated, of 516 families 
with 4,644 members. To this last figure there must be added the 500 families 
of Littoria, the new rural commune which, after three months of existence, had 
a population of 7500 inhabitants* 



Another striking example is that Mussolinia, in Sardinia, a village established 
and equipped, in accordance with raodema ideas, in the middle of this islellid 
and already in full swing of agricultural work. 

At the present time, however, the most intense efforts of the Commissariat 
are directed toward the bringing under cultivation and peopling of the colonies 
of Tripolitania and Cirenaica, which are a natural outlet for the families of 
land workers. 

For the purposes of land settlement in Cirenaica there has lately been set 
up (Decree-Law of ii June 1932, No. 696) under the supervision of the Commis¬ 
sariat referred to and that of the Ministry of the Colonies, a special institution^ 
the object of which is to “ bring under cultivation by land settlement carried 
out by families from Italy the lands in Cirenaica which shall be assigned by 
the State as the property of the Colony. Before the end of October 1933, 
150 famihes will leave Italy for this colony, under the care of this new institut¬ 
ion. The Government of the colony will undertake the gradual execution of 
all the works within its competence, schools, churches, hospitals, etc., so that 
the civil organisation may keep pace with the development of the demographic 
settlement. 


Poland. 

On 9 December 1931 the population of Poland was 32.1 million persons 
on a total area of 388,400 kilometres. According to the 1921 census, tlie 
distribution of the population by occupations was the following : 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing.72.3 % 

Industry.10.3 % 

Trade and insurance business. 37 % 

Transport. 1*8 % 

Other occupations.11.9 % 


According to the occupational grouping of the population, the proportion 
of town dwellers in the total population was very small and only slightly increased 
during the period from 1921 to 1931. In 1921 the population of the 636 towns 
of Poland was 25 per cent, and in 1931 it was 27 per cent.of the total population. 
Of these 636 towns 308 had under 5,000 inhabitants and 177 only 5,000 to 
10,000 inhabitants. 

In view of the markedly agrarian character of Poland, the present average 
density of about 85 per square kilometre is undoubtedly to be described a^ 
high. But this average density is exceeded not merely in the industrial dis¬ 
tricts, but also in the purely agricultural areas of the south and south-east. 
Over wide districts the agricultural population amounts to 100 and more the 
square kilometre, a figure which, given the same direction and the same intensity 
of the agricultural production, could scarcely be reached in other European 
countries. The significance of this figure is best seen from a comparison with 
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a €Otintry such as Denmark, which has often been quoted as a model example 
of intensity and progressive development of agriculture. In Denmark the 
d^xsity of the agricultural population per square kilometre of land under culti¬ 
vation is 34 only. 

This density of population in the rural areas of Poland is not a recent pheno¬ 
menon, and even in pre-war times it was a source of serious anxiety. P'urther 
increase in the agricultural, or in any case in the rural, population was the 
natural result of a sub-division of property carried to irrational lengths on the oc¬ 
casion of succession, and of the want of other openings for employment or occu¬ 
pation. At that time, however, the inhabitants of these densely populated- 
regions could find relief in emigration. From the parts of Poland which in 
that period belonged to Prussia there was a large emigration to the German in¬ 
dustrial areas, while there was a similar migration from Galicia to the Austrian 
industrial areas, and from Russian Poland to Russia. Very great importance in 
pre-war times attached to the seasonal migration of agricultural labour from 
Congress Poland and Galicia into Germany and into the other parts of Austria- 
Hungary. Among the foreign seasonal labourers employed before the war in 
Germany there were thus over 350,000 Poles from Russian Poland and from 
Austria and from 80 to 90 thousand Ruthenians. Since about 1890 the emigra¬ 
tion into overseas countries, notably the United States, had considerably increased. 
It is naturally extremely difficult to arrive at a precise estimate of the overseas 
emigration during that period from the regions now constituting Poland, but 
some idea of the extent of this movement may be formed from a study of the 
immigration statistics of the United States, which show that in the fiscal year 
1912-13 there was an immigration of 174,000 persons of Polish origin. This 
extensive emigration had the result in the homelands not only of mitigating the 
competition for the limited range of employment, but also of bringing quite 
considerable sums to the communes whence emigration had taken place. Sea¬ 
sonal labourers were content in the foreign country with the barest food 
and lodging; their whole endeavour was to return home with the largest possible 
savings. From the other type of emigrants also savings flowed into the home¬ 
land, and many of them after the passage of years returned and brought their 
savings with them. 

Emigration thus in no way resulted in a diminution of population, but 
rather tended to an increase, seeing that it certainly increased the population 
capacity of the country. 

After the war emigration recommenced. In comparison with the pre-war 
time internal migration had undoubtedly acquired importance, but the possi¬ 
bilities it offered, were limited, especially for the classes of the population which 
were formerly coiJcerned in the emigration movements. Emigration and seasonal 
migration thus assumed increasing importance from year to year, but, as m^y 
be seen from the following table, these two types of migration, even at their 
greatest extent in 1929, lag far behind the pre- war figures. In particular over¬ 
seas emigration has encountered constantly increasing difficulties. The quota 
of immigrants from Poland allowed into the United States was only a fraction 
of the earlier Polishf immigratiom 
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As appears from a second table, the emigration figure fell from 243,400 in 
1929 to 218,400 in 1930 and to 76,000 in 1931. Over the same period hoWever the 
diminution in the numbers of returned emigrants was much less marked^ the 
figures falling in fact from 104,500 to 101,100 and then to 87,700. Hence in place 
of a surplus of emigration of 138,900 persons in 1929 and of 117,300 persons in 
1930, there was registered in 1931 a surplus of returned emigrants to the number 
of 9,700, The year 1932 proved even more unfavourable. Emigration into 
Germany dropped from 32,300 of the year before to 389 persons only. It is 
not possible to count upon any resumption of emigration into Germany; it was 
almost exclusively an immigration of seasonal labour, and Germany has now 
barred such immigration. The emigration into France has been reduced to a 
quite insignificant figure, whereas in 1930 the number was 86,000, and in 1931 
still 28,400, in 1932 it was 8,100 persons only. 

Polish Emigration and Immigration over the period ig20 to igsj 


Average for years 1920- 

Overseas 

emigration 

Return 
of ovtifccas 
t migrants 

Continental 

emigration 

Return 
of emigrants 
b\ land 

1924. 

55.577 

33,325 

33.708 

— 

1925. 

38.449 

4,101 

42,769 


1926. 

49.893 

6,017 

117,616 

49,171 

1927. 

58,187 

6.799 

89,427 

73-014 

1928. 

64,581 

6,159 

122,049 

112,921 

1929. 

65,310 

6,571 

178,132 

97,932 

1930. 

46,534 

7.625 

171,153 

93.459 

1931. 

11,770 

7.223 

64.235 

80,455 

1932. 

9,661 

5,867 

11,766 

32.113 


On the other hand, the returned emigrants from France in 1932 numbered 
25,100 persons, as in that country a proportion of the foreign industrial workers 
were dismissed. Emigration to overseas countries and return from these coun¬ 
tries closed unfavourably in 1932 with an emigration of 9,600 and a return move¬ 
ment of 5,900 persons. Hence the total result of migration between Poles and 
other countries for 1932 was an excess of returned emigrants of 16,500 persons. 

As a consequence the increase of population has, more than ever before, 
to be accommodated in Poland itself. The difficulties involved are only too read¬ 
ily understood in view of the conditions already explained taken together with 
the high yearly rate of increase. The natural increase in the population has 
been as follows: 


Biitbs E^ccess of births 

Years looo absolute per xooo 

inhabitants in xooo inhabitants 

1927 .316 433 14.3 

1928 .32.0 479 15.6 

1929 .31.7 468 15.0 

1930 ..'.32.3 526 16.7 

1931 .30.3 471 14-8 
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It is not, however, merely the emigration which has ceased, but also the 
migration from the land to industry and urban life. The absorption capacity 
of industry has since 1928 declined from one year to the next. If the industrial 
production of 1928 is taken as 100, in 1930 it fell to 80, in 1931 to 58 and in 
1932, to 50, with corresponding increases of unemployment and short time. The 
unemployment allowance was so small that some proportion of the unemployed, 
chiefly the younger unmarried men, returned to their relatives in the coinitry. 
This course was not open to the majority end consequently in the industrial 
districts of Polish Silesia at the end of 1932 the first beginnings of an attemx>t 
were made to attract some part ol the unemployed into the country by means 
of suburban settlement and small holding schemes. 


Emigration from and Return movement to Poland {1000 persons). 



Total 

of 
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1 
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of 
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101 1 
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2H ^ 

2O 2 

32 3! 

\=> 7 

11 8 

7 2 


4 

37 0 

+ 5 

8 1 

25 ] 

0 1 

I 5 

0 6 

1 3 9 


The rural areas thus have to bear the first brunt of the consequences 
of this change in the migratory movement, while undei present conditions 
agriculture is in no way in a position to absorb the increase of population. This 
is readily comprehensible, if the severity of the crisis affecting Polish agriculture 
is recognised. While the prices for agricultural products have fallen consid¬ 
erably lower than the world market prices, industry has been able to maintain 
its prices at a better level. The increasing pressure of indebtedness at a low 
rate of interest has brought about such dire poverty among the peasant farmer 
class that any Government measures, such as premiums on exports, debt con¬ 
version and protection against foreclosure, must remain quite inadequate. It is 
for this reason that both family farms and the large farms have been forced 
to limit the number of their wage earning workers. A very clear and detailed 
account of the transformation of conditions of rural life is given by M. Mal- 
iNOWSici in an article on rural unemployment in Poland (i) published in 
the Prague Bulletin du Bureau international agraire in 1933. According to 
the writer, the number of permanent farm workers has been reduced by half, 
and even by 75 per cent., in some districts. The employment also of job or 
seasonal labour has greatly decreased. The mechanisation effected in previous 
years contributed largely to bring about this reduction in labour strength, which 
accordingly does not necessarily always entail a limitatioil of production. 


(j) Maksymilian Malinowski, President of the Congress of the Polish Popular Party. I<e Cliomage 
dans les campagnes polodaises. Bulletin Bureau international agraire, 1933 2. Prague, 1933* 
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The count of workers thus set free, together with those to whom the path 
of emigration has been closed, swells the total of agricultural unemployment. No 
precise data are available as to the extent assumed by this unemployment in 
the meantime. This is extremely difficult to estimate, audit seems to be almost 
impossible to determine the extent of the immense amount of permanent unem-" 
ployment on the small and very small holdings. 

According to Malinowski the estimate made by experts of the number of 
rural unemployed in Poland is over five million persons. In explanation of 
this enormous mass of iinemployment in the country, which at first sight seems 
beyond belief, Malinowski gives some characteristic data in relation to the social 
grouping of the rural population of Poland According to these figures, 7.5 
million or 35 per cent, of the rural population belong to the landless class, and 
11.4 million or 50 per cent, to the class of persons with unduly small holdings {0.5 
to 2.0 hectares), so that only 3.9 million persons or 17 percent, may be regarded 
as the reall3" independent agricultural population. In any case these data 
prove that the number of the unemployed must be very great and that it is 
possible for a small fraction only to find employment on the land. On the other 
hand the fact that, out of a total of 360, 031 unemployed persons registered at 
the Emplo^mient Bureaus in the first months of 1933, only 3,739 were agricul¬ 
tural workers, is significant of the existing complete incapacity for dealing with 
agricultural unemployment. 

The consequences of this unemployment are the same as in other countries. 
It presses most heavily on the densely populated areas of small or family farm¬ 
ing. Even previously there was not subsistence for all in the crowded home; 
now in every family, on every’' small farm, so to ^eak, there are one or more 
persons whose labour it is impOvSsible to utilise. The output of each individual 
is for this reason very small and is used up to the full, and there is no longer 
any means of improving the output capacity, so that a general and increasing 
destitution is the result. 

It should not be impracticable to find means of arresting alike the crisis and 
the unemployment. Measures of this kind are land settlement, execution of 
land improvement works, the general intensification of agricultural production 
and the improvement of marketing conditions. A number of measures of this 
typ^ have been passed by i^he Government, but there can be no immediate 
or perceptible effect, since any such effect must depend not merely on an improve¬ 
ment in the home situation but also on improvement in the general economic 
situation. An increase in production, which is the objective of these measures, 
brings relief only in parts of the country where not enough had been previously 
produced to meet the sustenance requirements of the population. Another 
remedy is industrialisation, which with emigration offers the possibility of 
absorption excess of the rural population. In the case of Poland industrial¬ 
isation involves a further development of autarchy in national economy, but 
at present any such development would encounter extraordinary difficulties 
as regards supply of capital, and in the present situation of the internal market 
there would be no less serious difficulties attending the future disposal of the 
resulting industrial products 
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Sweden 

In 1929, again a year of favourable industrial conditions in Sweden, the 
marked immigration into the towns continued. This was checked in 1930, and in 
1931 there was a noticeable ** glut of rural labour forces, a considerable return 
movement from the towns, accompanied by an increase in rural unemployment. 

Before the industrial crisis of 1921-22, unemployment in the country was a 
phenomenon practically unknown in Sweden, but since that year, it has become 
permanent. Since 1929 the situation has become markedly worse ; in particular 
the winter unemplo3’'ment of male workers has increased as a result of the depres¬ 
sion in forestry, while in many places there is still a shortage of female labour. 

This glut or congestion in rural labour appears from the official statistics 
of land workers. In 1929 out of the whole number of persons making these sta¬ 
tistical returns for the Government, 13.6 per cent, only reported that, in relation 
to the normal labour requirements an over supply of labour was a common phe¬ 
nomenon on certain farms; in 1932 a report to the same effect was made by 53 
per cent. The Social Board in its Report on labour supply and wages in 
agriculture in 1932 (Sociala Meddelanden, 1933, No 2) states that nowadays 
it is quite usual among the small family farmers, and even among the workers 
living on the farm and paid partly in kind and also the job labourers, for the 
grown up sons who are unemployed to return to the paternal roof and over 
long periods to share in the meagre provision of the family. 

In addition to rationalisation of industry, unemployment in the towns and 
the unfavourable situation in forestry, other important causes of rural unem¬ 
ployment are the stoppage of emigration and rationalisation in agriculture. 

From 1901 to 1910 the average yearly emigration overseas, in particular 
to the United States, was 22,404 persons, as against an immigration into Sweden 
of 4499 persons. In comparison with overseas emigration, that to European 
countries was insignificant, the average for 1901 to 1910 being 3365 persons against 
an immigration of 3,943. 

In the years 1927-31 the course taken by emigration and immigration was 
as follows: 

Emigration immigration 


of nationals and foreigners of nationals and foreigners 
Year Overseas Continental Overseas Continental 

1927 . 10,958 1.889 2,847 2.831 

1928 . 11.683 1,767 2,952 2,656 

1929 . 9.157 1.862 2,879 3,457 

1930 . 3.719 1.963 4.649 2,866 

1931 . 1.165 1,806 5,670 2.720 


As this table shows, transoceanic emigration has been mneh curtailed during 
recent years, and smee 1930 the figures have fallen below thase for immigration 
from overseas countries. Emigration to the other European countries has 
remained, as in prewar times, below the immigration from such countries. 
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The extension of permanent grazing lands, the reduction in the ar§a culti¬ 
vated in root crops and in cereals, the mechanisation and electrification of agri¬ 
culture and the unfavourable price development which has compelled farmers 
to make shift with less wage-earning labour, all these causes, according to the 
investigations undertaken in Sweden into farm economy, have contributed during 
the last decade to reduce by 15 to 20 per cent, the number of male workers em¬ 
ployed on the large and medium-sized farms. For female labour the reduction 
is even greater, especially on the large farms, 

A large number of the superfluous workers on the land have found occupation 
by means of the assistance loans (Stodldn) granted by the State, as voted by 
Parliament in 1932. These loans, up to a certain point, can be repaid only by 
the execution of certain kinds of work. 

A more effective measure still in the campaign against rural unemployment 
is to be found in the proposal now before Parliament, made by the Government 
Rural Housing Commission for State grants in aid of repair or erection of rural 
dwellings. 

The conclusion reached by the Commission is that there are in the rural 
areas 6,500 houses with small apartments (i. e. with two rooms and a kitchen or 
less) the condition of which is such that they must be replaced by new buildings, 
and that there are 55,900 other such dwellings that require repair, and that 
the total cost of all such work should amount to about 65,000,000 crowns The 
initiation of such a building activity would provide throughout the country the 
employment that is so much needed. 

Two typ&s of loans are proposed : repairing loans and building loans The 
former are not to cover more than 50 per cent, of the estimated expenditure, and 
on an absolute estimate, no loan will exceed 1000 crowns. The loans for new 
buildings should not cover more than 70 per cent, of the estimated expenditure, 
and in no case will they exceed 2000 crowns. 

As regards the repairing loans neither interest nor security will be required. 
The loan will be considered as liquidated if the work is accomplished within the 
time prescribed. For the building loans, on the other hand, a four per cent, 
rate of interest will be charged and a guarantee required with repayment by annual 
amortisation instalments over twenty years. 

The Commission proposed that the 20 million crowns set aside in the State 
budget for building purposes - a measure intended to meet the unemployment 
crisis - should be especially employed for encouragement of rural building. If 
this is done, to quote the report of the Commission, ** it may be calculated 
that work will be accomplished that w01 correspond to a sum many times 
as great. *' 

Another measure taken by the State, likely to be of imi)ortance in view of 
the congestion of rural labour and the return of workers from the towns, is the 
institution of a new loan fund as proposed by the State Land Commission. From 
this fund it is proposed that forest and farm workers, sons of the small family 
farmers and of tenant farmers^ and other persons who are without means of Iheir 
own may obtain loans free of interest up to 4000 crowns for purposes of land 
settlement. An Amortisation period of 30 years and in special circumstances 
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to 35 years. No amortisation payment will be required during the first five 
years. According to the investigation made by the Commission enough suitable 
land is available. 

Mention should also be made of private enterprise directed towards the 
settlement of the unemployed on the land. In February 1933 the National 
Association 'Xand for the Workless" {Riksfoteningen Jord at Arbetslosa) was found¬ 
ed, the object of which is to find land and occupation on the land for unemployed 
men who already possess farming experience and whose wives are capable of 
managing a farm household ; also to provide in the case of juvenile unemploy¬ 
ment for instruction in agriculture and some possibility of earning a livelihood 
on the land. 

The Association proposes to act through provincial and local branches dis¬ 
tributed throughout Sweden, membership being open alike to those who can 
offer and to those who are seeking assistance. 

Land will be granted either in individual ownership or in co-operative owner¬ 
ship. The Association will endeavour to collaborate with the authorities who 
are concerned in the assignment of the land settlement loans granted by the State. 
Where practicable there will be ownership in common of woods, grazing land, 
the larger and more costly machines, etc. 

The provision of land will be met in the first instance from public land. 
In view of the poverty of most of those who are trying to obtain land, the Na¬ 
tional Association will place at their disposal the money required for purchase 
of land, live stock, and even for temporary maintenance. 

The funds required will be constituted by contributions from firms and private 
individuals and from State and communal subsidies. 

The settlers are expected to repay the loans by means of amortisation pay¬ 
ments extending over several years. Payment may be made in cash or by means 
of work in land - clearing or other forms of land improvement. A certain pro¬ 
portion of the loan will be remitted as a premium on good farming. 

The Association is asking the Government for a contribution of 5 millions 
crowns to be made out of the unemployment relief funds. 

Finally there is the initiative taken by the large Iron-mining Company (Luos- 
savaara - Kirunavaara) which calls for mention as symptomatic of the present 
emergency. As in accordance with the provisions of the law young people under 
the age of 20 may not work in the mines, and as in present conditions, many of 
those who have reached that age are unable to find employment, the Company 
h^s established an agricultural three years course for sons of miners in the theory 
and practice of farming. 


United States of America. 

The industrial crisis from which the United States as well as the rest of the 
world is suflEering has various and widespread consequences. Unemplo5mient 
and (iinlinished earnings have obliged people of all classes to seek remedies for 
financial losses and a radical solution for their difficulties. For years the Amer¬ 
ican people, attracted by high Salaries in times of industrial prosperity, have 
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left the farms for the cities, abandoning the less lucrative even if more permanent 
work in the fields. The rural 3routh especially, initiated into city life during the 
school years, abandoned the paternal roof to find employment in the cities. 
And foi years the fact of the depopulation of the farm and rural districts in the 
United States was lamented, but the phenomenon seemed to be beyond control. 
The industrial crisis has proved that the reversal of the movement of the 
population appears to be equally beyond control. For several years past the 
flux of the population has not been all in favour of the cities, as had been the 
case for practically all the decade preceding the crisis. Today the losses in 
population sustained by the rural districts during the years of industrial 
prosperity are amply compensated. Problems have arisen not as formerly 
from a lack of farm labour, but from a too rapid influx of population on the 
farms, where the agriculturists who had remained true to the land are finding 
it extremely difficult to derive a fair return from the soil. 

The movement away from the the towns and villages towards the country 
first began to attract official attention during the year 1930. The Division of 
Rural Economy of the Department of Agriculture in Washington received re¬ 
quests for information on mainly the following points : 

a) What parts of the country are most favourable for those who wish to 
devote themeselves to agriculture ? 

b) How can one most economically manage the transition from city to 
country ? 

c) About how much land is necessary to assure subsistence for a family ? 

d) What is the approximate rent for agricultural land ? 

This last question, according to the Department of Agriculture (i) came 
from people who had little ready cash on hand; people who desired to leave the 
industrial centres hit by the depression, and among these latter some who had 
saved enough money to retire to the country and invest in agriculture the savings 
of more prosperous times. From the same source^we know that a few requests 
came from manufacturers desirous of helping their unemployed workmen. In 
these cases the inquirers desired to be informed where land might profitably be 
bought for distribution among those who wished to settle on it. Another cate¬ 
gory of people, who in the early months of 1930 showed a tendency to move 
countryward, was composed Of young men and women of rural families who had 
gone to the villages and cities and were now returning, on account of lack of em¬ 
ployment there, to their homes and to work in the fields {2). 

It is evident that so far, officially at least, the back to the land movement 
has not caused any preoccupation. Indeed the inquiries reaching the Department 
of Agriculture, seemed to indicate a carefully planned scheme on the part of the 
inquirers. The movement however appeared to have been sufficiently important 
to deserve a special mention in an official statement issued on 18 February 1931 
by the Department of Agriculture, wherein the fact is stated that, " for the first 
time in ten years the farm population has increased as a result of a countryward 

(i) See Thi VniUd States Dathf, Wa^iington, D. C., 24 Janiiary, *931. 

(a) C. J. Oalfin in The United States Daily, Washington, D. C*, 24 January, 1931, 
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movement of the city population taken together with the normal surplus of 
births over deaths in the farm population. The statement relates naturally to 
the year 1930. During 1931 there seems to have been a net increase of the farm 
population in consequence of immigration from the cities and the villages, inde¬ 
pendent of the increase by births. The period is marked also by the beginning 
of another phase of the back-to-the-farm movement, of which more will be said 
later. 

^ It must be stated at once that, so far, figures on the extent of the movement 
are not sufficiently clear to justify their being given here as absolutely reliable. 
One can only take some fundamental census data and notice the general trend 
of the farm population up to the year 1930 when the back-to-the-farm movement 
is generally admitted as having started in earnest. The census figures of fann 
population are as follows : 


19^0.31,614,269 

1925.28,981,668 

1930.30,445,350 


These figures are not strictly comparable, the basis having been slightly 
difierent in 1925 from what it was in 1920, and the census of 1930 having been 
taken on i April instead of having been taken on i January, as was the case with 
the previous censnises. But even allowing for adjustments to make the figures 
comparable it seems clear that while, as between 1920 and 1925 there had been 
a decrease in the farm population, between 1925 and 1930 there was an increase. 
Hence at some date in the neighbourhood of 1925 the number of persons coming 
from cities and villages to the farms added to the natural increase of the farm 
population (that is, the excess of births over deaths) must have begun to exceed 
the number of persons leaving the farms and going to the villages and cities. 

When this first occurred, it is not easy to say. An attempt is made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture to estimate 
from year to year the movement of the population from farms to cities and from 
cities to farms, and according to these calculations the movement back to the 
farnjs, as mentioned above, was greater than the movement away from the farms 
for the first time in 1930, but the figures have been more than once revised, and 
even as finally revised do not appear to be consistent with the census figures. 

But though the statistics of the movement may not be complete and though 
it may not be clear when it first became important, there is ample evidence that 
in recent years there has been a very considerable flow of population from cities 
and villages to the farms. By the and of the year 1930 and during the year 1931 
the movement had become so noticeable as to be officially recognised as " general 
Only the New England States and the Southern Atlantic States still showed the 
tendency to a prevalence of a cityward movement. But also these States have 
not failed to register one side of the back-to-the-land trend which the available 
data do not take into consideration. There are a number of families in every part 
of the United Statesfwho since the beginning of 1930 have tried to mitigate the 
evils of the depression by planting vegetable gardens varying in size from ^ to 
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posses^tt oi, near ttoir tomes. Ctoritabte societies tove often helped these 
itOptovised farmers to obtaiti seeds, implements and fertilisers. Their object is 
to cultivate vegetables and fruits for their immediate use. But it is evident that 
this movement, which is indeed extremely widespread, cannot be considered part 
of the real movement towards the coimtry. As soon as industrial conditions 
improve, the majority of this group will abandon the land cultivated from necessity. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture explicitly 
declares that this attempt to obtain food at low cost must not be confused with 
the real back to the land movement on the part of urbanized rurals, or those who 
intend to devote themselves profitably and permanently to agriculture (i). The 
intensity and generality of the movement during the years 1931 and 1932 are 
admitted. The Department of Agriculture, in November 1932, stated that if 
the tendency to return to the land continued with the same intensity as in the 
first three months of the same year 1932, ** there will have taken place a complete 
reversal of the situation existing during the years 1920-1930 during which the 
trend had been chiefly citywards. Whatever the exact figures will be when all 
the data gathered by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture are properly tabulated, the fact remains that the same Bureau at the 
end of April 1933 announced that " the farm population of the United States is 
now the largest in history. ** (2). The complete reversal has occurred : indeed, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the countryward movement 
during 1932 exceeded the cityward trend by about 533.000 persons. By adding 
to this number the surplus of births over deaths on farms, which accounts for 
468.000 persons, according to the same source, an increase of over one million in 
the year 1932 alone may be considered as a safe estimate. So that it can be 
safely admitted that on i January 1933 the farm population in the United 
States reached the highest mark in the history of the country. 

These figures give a clear idea of the vastness of the movement. Experts 
complete the picture by giving a detailed description of its characteristics. " Dwell¬ 
ers in the cities and towns, forced out of employment by the curtailing of business 
and industry and the stilling of factory wheels, tired of walking the sidewalks 
looking for work that does not exist, unable to pay the high rents or buy food 
for their families, unwilling to accept charity, are fleeing in mingled despair 
and hope to the country and to the land. " (3). So wrote Harry O'Brien in the 
Country Gentleman, a review the standing of which guarantees the trustworthiness 
of the statement. The same author observes that the arrival of these refugee 
victims of the depression " has created a series of new problems for the rural 
districts. For, even though a certain number have taken up land according 
to the advice of the Department of Agriculture, the great majority have rented 

(x) See Farm PoputoHon and pMrat Life AdisiUee, Buieau of AgHcnUtureUEconomlca, 17 . S. Depart* 
meat of Agriculture, i»t Septouber ipsa, VoL VI, n. 3. 

(a) See The Jeumat of Commerce, New Yco^ 97 April X933, p. d, 

(3) See The Nem Stampede to the Land by Barry in The Coimtry GenUeman, PtaSadelphXa 

October 1939. 
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vacant land, when they had means to do so, or have installed themselves on 
abandoned farms, without asking whether the abandonment of the land by the 
former owners was due or not to the impossibility of getting fair returns out 
of this land. Responsible authorities however are now giving the dosest attention 
to this side of the problem. Unquestionably the real farmers who for gener¬ 
ations have farmed for profit, and who have for years suffered from the economic 
crisis, find it more difficult today to dispose of their products because millions 
of individuals have turned to what is called agriculture for subsistence In 
the beginning this kind of agricultural production was limited to small plots 
cultivated by dty dwellers. But since the second half of 1931 the newcomers 
to the rural districts have extended subsistence farming to these districts also. 
.The question arises how many of them, when they have come through the crisis, 
even if they are really anxious to become permanent farmers, will be able to do 
so on the land they have acquired or occupied. Merely to state the problem 
is to realize its gravity. And, in fact, the 1932 Yearbook of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture observes, in relation to this situation : " Undoubtedly the present 
trend is fraught with important agricultural consequences. It will increase 
the diflSculty of adjusting farm production to market requirements and will 
weaken the urban markets for agricultural goods. On the other hand it has 
a good side, for subsistence is more easily got in the country than in the town in 
periods of trade depression. 

The stampede to the land has multiplied the farmers* difficulties in every 
but one respect: it has further cheapened farm labour. But can this be consi¬ 
dered an advantage for either the farmer or his employees ? From what has 
been said so far it appears that the course of the back-to-the-farm movement 
has both been difficult to follow and in itself has lacked homogeneity. Some 
have bought the land on which now only what is required for the needs of the 
family is produced. Others have rented the land and dwelling they occupy and 
cultivate. But the great majority of these new pioneers ** have taken posses¬ 
sion of land and buildings found vacant along the road they happened to be 
following in their flight from the cities and villages. Where no buildings existed, 
cabins and cottages have been built; and in some very poor sections of Southern 
and Mid-Western States, one can see families living under tents. Those who 
have bought land have generally acted with a certain amount cf prudence, al¬ 
though even among these not a few have fallen the victims of speculators. But 
the mass of the hundreds of thousands who have gone to the country have gone 
first of all to areas of marginal land. This is land that in recent years had been 
deserted; land where it is hard to earn a living, where soil is sandy or hilly or 
wooded, where abandoned farms have reverted to the state for nonpayment 
of taxes, where tax burdens are almost intolerable upon those who have remained... 
All ate hopftig for a cheap home, a garden, a few chickens, food and shelter and 
a chance to do some work. *' (i). Nor is the picture of the situation presented 
in a less alarming way in official documents. At page 469 of ths 1932 Yearbook 

(x) See** The New Stai^pede to the I^and *' by Hatty 0*BiUELt, in The Cowntry 
{dSa, October * 



of the U. S. Department of Agriculture one may find the following' remarks : 
** A large number of jobless families have undoubtedly moved to the country 
as potential farm owners, regardless of the fact that well-established farmers 
are experiencing difiiculty in maintaining a satisfactory standard of living. With¬ 
out advice having a sound actual basis many of these new farm families are 
doomed from the start to failure. Undirected and misdirected settlement has 
in times past resulted in the loss of economic and human resources, and the chances 
for loss to-day are as great or greater than ever, because of the limited need 
for increasing our net crop average. 

Save for some rare exceptions, this picture of the situation holds good for 
the whole of the United States, and remedies for it are not easy to find. 

A better understanding will be reached of what has been attempted in the 
matter of remedies, and of what may eventually be done to improve the situation 
if we turn our attention to actual conditions, beginning with the value of farmland. 
The following figures speak for themselves. The censuses taken in 1920 and 
1930 indicate that for the country as a whole the per acre value of farmland 
and buildings was 30 per cent, less in 1930 than in 1920 and that by far the great 
majority of the States in 1930 reported farm real estate values much below those 
of 1920. The average value per acre of farm real estate was $ 48.52 in 1930 (i) 
as compared with $ 81 42 in 1930 (2). 

In the year 1930-31 not only has the decline of farmland values been more 
severe than in previous years, but it has been far more general, reaching in some 
degree at least to nearly every corner of the Country. For the year ended 
March 1931 in fact the figures given by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture indicated declines in 46 of the 48 States, 
with no change for the remaining 2, whereas the previous year 24 States had 
experienced declines, 18 had remained unchanged and 6 had reported small 
increases (3). The main cause of the reduced farmland values has been a sharp 
decline in the prices of agricultural products. Hence incomes have been re¬ 
duced. Reduced incomes together with heavy taxation have caused havoc 
among farm owners. The census of 1930 shows that up to that time out 
of a total of 2,911,644 farms which were operated by full owners, 1,569,178 
were free from debt. The total of the mortgage indebtedness reported upon 
the 1,145,737 of the remaining farm^reached the sum of $ 4,080,176,438. These 
mortgaged farms in 1930 had an estimated value of $ 10,307,733,037 and the 
mortgages amounted to 39.58 per cent of the value (4). But conditions de¬ 
teriorated rapidly in the course of the year 1930-31. Eand has become cheap : 
yet its depreciation has made prospective voluntary buyers very cautious, and 


(1) See ** YearbCMik of Agriailttire'' 1932. Pag. 474. 

(2) Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920. Vol. V Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 
Washington D. C. 1922. 

(3) The Farm Real Estate Situation, 1930-31. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Clrailat 209 
December 1931. 

(4) ** Why X,a|id is so cheap ** by l^Juis H. Cocnc, in The Country Gentleman^ Philadelphia, Decem¬ 
ber i93h. 
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tiic market would have been inactive, had it nor been for the sales through mort¬ 
gage foreclosures, tax delinquency, bankruptcy proceedings, etc. At the end 
of February 1932 the Department of Agriculture at Washington calculated that 
nearly one tenth of the farms all over the country had been lost by forced sales 
in five years. Regarding taxation on the farm real estate the Department, 
at the same date, reported that rural property taxes were double the pre-war 
level (i). For the year ended March 1931, an average of 26 i farms out of 1000 
were sold through one of the causes mentioned above. The average for 1929- 
1930 had been 20.8 and for the year before 19.5. The immediate consequence 
of this unfavourable situation of the farmland market is that in practically no 
part of the United States until very recently has it been possible to sell farm land 
without suffering competition from forced sales (2). 

The Federal Loan Banks; Joint-stock Land Banks and Life Insurance 
Companies (3), that the chief creditors of agricultural communities all over 
the Country, at the end of February 1932 found themselves the owners respec¬ 
tively of 72,011,916, 35,445,715 and 2,000,000,000 dollars worth of agricul¬ 
tural land. These figures do not include sheriffs' certificates, delinquent inte¬ 
rests, instalments due at that time and other forms of farmers' obligations 
in the hands of their creditors. While figures relating to the situation resul¬ 
ting from the increasing seriousness of the crisis during the year 1932-33 are not 
as 3"et available, official documents and experts for specialized papers and 
magazines invariably assert that conditions are far worse today than they 
were a year ago (4). 

It has been remarked before that the established farmers were benefited in 
one way by the wave of returning or new settlers in the country districts. 
They could get all the help they might wish exceedingly cheap. In fact the 
w^ages of farm hands came down and have now reached the lowest point for 
34 years. No other categor}’^ of workers has seen its wages shrink to such a 
low level as farm hands. On i January 1933 the general level of farm rate 
wages declined to 74 per cent of the five years pre-war average. The striking 
figure of a 12 per cent, decline was registered in the course of the last three 
months of 1932. For the whole year 1932 the wage level for these workers 
was about 24 per cent, lower than the level in 1931. Expressed in cash figures, 
the wages of farm hands on i January 1933 ranged fiom 40 cents in South 
Carolina and Georgia to 1.75 in Rhode Island (5). 

(1) See The United States Daih, Washington, D. C., 17 January 1933. 

(z) Measuies liavc now been taken to stop forced sales and foreclosures as part of the Roosevelt’s 
administiation plan to aid the farmeis. Of such measures mention will be made later. 

(3) One single company in New York has nearly 200 million dollars invested in farm loans, and owns 
I5>ooo,ooo dollars in farm lands. It is interesting to notice that in si>ite of depreciation of values, this 
same Company does not consider its losses at all heavy compared witli losses due to the depreciation of 
other, chiefly railroad investments. 

4 ) See 7 he Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa., December 1932, “ Why JUandis so cheap”, by 
I^uis H. Coox. 

(5) The States of Rho<!^ IWand and Mitpnesota seem to represent two fortunate exceptions to the 
general rule of agricultural depression in the UtUted States. As regards the State of Rhode Island, according 
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But it does not appear that many established farmers have been in a posi¬ 
tion to avail themselves of this exceptional abundance of cheap labour. In fact 
ever since the present agricultural crisis began, farmers have been forced to eco¬ 
nomise on everything. And although the repeated appeals of the Department 
of Agriculture that acreage be reduced and production limited have found but 
little response on the part of most farmers, it is a fact that they have tried to reduce 
their expenses and have limited their use of hired labour to a minimum (l). Me¬ 
chanization had already done its part in reducing the number of people needed 
on the farm, " Because agriculture can no longer expand under existing con¬ 
ditions, it will be increasingly unable to care for the unemployed farm workers 
who are thrown out of a job by improved machinery the Monthly Labour Revim 
published by the Department of I^abour in Washington wrote as far back as Oc¬ 
tober 1931. And it added: The process of agricultural mechanization in this 
country has just begun. It is likely that within the next few years practically 
all wheat produced in this country will be grown under conditions existing in the 
industry in the Great Plains region and in the Northwest: that is, on large farms 
with big hook-ups of the most modern machinery, a maximum of mechanical 
power and a minimum of man power, ** (2). 

I^arge number of unemployed men and women from cities and villages have 
made their home in the country since the remarks quoted above were published. 
Indeed the situation cannot have improved. Plans to help unemployed city 
dwellers to find work on the farms were started soon after the industrial crisis 
began to show itself in bread lines, in appeals to charitable institutions and in 
other signs of growing distress. But it was soon found that labour was not 
wanted on the farms. Yet the-back-to-the-land movement continued and grew. 
It has already been seen how so many of these people settled on the land So far 
nothing would appear to have been decided as to how the question of land owner¬ 
ship is going to be settled if and when old owners claim land which newcomers have 
occupied simply because they found it abandoned. It is known however that forced 
sales and foreclosures have been stopped because not only they proved ineffectual, 
but also because they made a bad situation decidedly worse : so much so in fact 
that legislative measures were deemed necessary to regulate this matter. It 
was on 9 February 1933 that the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 

to Harry R. I^ewls, Cotoniissioncr of the Department of Agriculture of tht State, Its favoured situation fa 
dueio the fact that only the best agricultural land has been fanned and there has been a considerable reduo 
bon in rural farm population <dnce 1Q25 Improved methods of production, according to the same 
authonty, have allowed the maintenance of normal conditions in spite of the aisls, (See Tht Unit^ 
States Daily, Washmgton, D. C , 19 IVtnrch 1932). 

As regards the Stale of Minnesota, the Chairman of the Rural Credit Bureau of the State, C, F. Gaa- 
rensbrom, in an editorial which appeared in The UnUed States Daily on z6 March X932> explained thta 
the successhtl policy adopted by the State I^egislature to make Minnesota a State of fartn oatiepi 
has made it possible for it to offer fully improved land at exceptionally attractive priceii an4 ooncUtiona 
of payment, thus bringing ** the lapd back to the taxation tolls where it belongs, 

(1) See The Untied Stales Dath, Washington, D. d, 19 January 1935, 

(2) See October i9sr^ P^t^iahed by the Bureau of lfabQurBtat|sticB,D^rt<* 

meat of Ifabour, Washington, D. C 



te^otted favourably on the Hull Bill ** designed to prevent further foreclosures 
of mortgage farm lands for a period of two years ”, And on February 27th, 
1933 the House of Representatives in Washington voted the Steagall Bill'' extend¬ 
ing deliiKjuent payments on farm mortgages over a period of ten years and auth¬ 
orizing loans to be made direct to farmers by Federal Land Banks in localities 
where Farm Loan Associations have not been organized ” In addition to extend¬ 
ing the period of delinquent pa3rments the Steagall Bill also provides that ” any 
land bank may carry real estate as an asset for a period of five years at an 
amount equal to the bank's investment at the time of acquirement of such real 
estate. (i). 

But broader and more permanent measures have long appeared to be needed 
if American agriculture is to maintain the standard it had attained. Agricultural 
experts have long advocated a State and Federal Land policy. Attention was 
given to their suggestions by Mr. Hyde, the Secretary of Agriculture under 
Mr. Hoover’s administration, and steps were taken to prepare a " National Land 
Policy Under Mr. Hyde’s scheme two Committees of experts were to study 
the land situation all over the Country and to submit a practical report suggesting 
a form of federal action in the matter. The Committees, known as the National 
Advisory and Legislative Committee on Land Use and The National Land Use 
Planning Committee, in the early Autumn of 1932 considered the situation created 
by the back-to-the-land movement so serious that they issued a joint statement 
made public by the Department of Agriculture on November 17 of the same 
year. In that statement the opinion was expressed tnat " a wholesale unguided 
movement back to the farm would be the poorest possible solution of the unem¬ 
ployment problem ”, and that ** to sponsor such a movement would permanently 
affect all hope of agricultural stability and prosperity. ” The statement further 
said : " We ask all who seriously propose a wholesale back to the land movement 
at this time to consider first these points: the distress of American Agriculture 
for a full decade has been a major factor in the severity of the piesent economic 
depression. Industry now knows, as perhaps it has never known before, that 
the country’s most basic need is a prosperous agriculture.. . To propose now to 
shift vast numbers of the industrial unemployed out on to the land, indiscriminately 
and without guidance, is to propose an increased agricultural production at pre¬ 
cisely the wrong time. ” {2). Since Mr. Hyde's first action (in February 1932) 
and the joint statement quoted above, the need for a definite land policy has 
become more acute, inasmuch as, contrary to all expert advice, just such land 
as should never have been put under cultivation or which should have been allowed 
to revert to some more profitable use, has been occupied by the pioneers ” 
of the back to the land movement. In due time figures will be available to show 
the extent of this unprofitable land exploitation. In the meantime,while plans 
are being devised for a radical solution of the farm situation in the United States, 
temporary measures are being advocated both officially and by other expert 
parties. 

{ry Oee Tlw Jirntml Yorkf 38 Februaiy 1933. 

(a> See Th0 Vn%UA :^ates Daily* C., x; November ig^z. 
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In an editorial published on 2 March 1932, the Commissioner of A'griculture 
of the State of Arkansas wrote: " If there was a sensible time for a live~at*-home 
plan, i| is now. A live-at-home farming plan calls for the production of enough 
of all the vegetables and cereal crops that may be necessary for human food 
for those On the farms. This includes fruits and berries of all kinds... In 
other words, the safe plan is to provide on the farm all of the food and feed 
required,..*' (i). And on 3 January 1933 the Bureau of Agricultural Econo¬ 
mics in its Year-end-Review of the Agricultural Situation of the country re¬ 
marked that reports from every section gave full details regarding the trend 
towards a subsistence type of farming on the part of established farmers who 
found profit farming increasingly difiictdt. And yet, the Bureau of Economics 
further remarked, from all quarters is confirmed the story of the migration 
from town back to the country on the part of croi?\5ds for whom the plight of 
the regular farmer does not seem to be a deterrent. ** At the same time how¬ 
ever, the Bureau stales that under the stress of unprecedented circumstances 
agriculture has demonstrated once more its capacity as an economic shock-ab¬ 
sorber '* (2). It might be noticed in passing that the views on the situation as 
expressed in the Year-end Review seem to conflict with those expressed in the 
statement issued on November 17th 1932 by the Committees on Farm Policy, 
although it agrees with the views expressed in the 1932 Yearbook which says : 

in time of stress unemployed city families, particularly those who have had 
previous farming experience, look to the farms for a means of subsistence. " (3). 
But one is once more inclined to remark that the back-to-the-land movement 
in the United States assumed from the start unforeseen proportions and devel¬ 
oped rapidly Its potential consequences are not yet dear. If however the 
subsistence type of farming extends, there is no question that American agri¬ 
culture will undergo a revolutionary modification. There is no question too that 
no farming on a large scale is possible or profitable as long as the present cri¬ 
sis lasts. Determined efforts have been and are being made to offset the worst 
and most objectionable characteristics of the crisis-'in so far as it affects agri¬ 
culture. Mr. Hoover, on 20 February 1933, two weeks before his retirement 
from the Presidency of the United States sent to Congress a special message 
intended to obtain immediate action for the relief of the farmers and of the 
agricultural situation in general. Upholding a principle which the Secretary of 
Agriculture under his administration, Mr. Hyde, had repeatedly sponsored, Mr. 
Hoover in his message asked Congress to authorize the forced withdrawal from 
cultivation of all the marginal land, which should revert to purposes other than 
agricultural. Undoubtedly Mr. Hoover's plan was meant to consider also the 
situation of the hosts of new farmers most of whom had found refuge precisely 
on marginal land. 

(z) See The UnUed States Datlv^ Washington, D. C. 2 March, 1932. An Editorial by Earl Page; 
Comnussiouer of Agriculture, State of Arkansas, 

(2) See Year-end Review of the Agricultural Situation, The United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agnculture, 3 January 1933, 

(3) 'See U. S. Yearbook of Agriculture, 193a, pace 460, 
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Congress however did not act on the proposed measure, which, outside of 
Congress itself, met with considerable criticism and opposition (i). The new 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, took up the matter of farm relief immed¬ 
iately after the presidential inauguration. On 9 March 1933, he called a meet¬ 
ing of the leaders of the American Agricultural Associations. In his address 
to them Mr. Wallace said: " Any program (for farm relief) that is adopted must 
provide for an orderly retreat from those acres for which there remains no fo- 
reign purchasing power. " In other words the new Secretary for Agriculture 
practically made his own the plan of his predecessor in office and announced 
that the policy of the new administration was to reduce acreage and produc¬ 
tion. 

On the other hand President Roosevelt, shortly before his inauguration 
at Washington, addressing a large crowd of students from the American 
Universities, told then that they must prepare to return to and take up duties 
on the land, because the cities, even with returning industrial prosperity, would 
no longer provide jobs for all of them. On several occasions during his electoral 
campaign Mr. Roosevelt had advocated a policy of encouragement of an orderly 
back-to-the-land movement and had announced a plan of his own to find 
work for unemployed at large. His plan is now known to include land reclam¬ 
ation on a broad scale in various sections of the country. But Secretary 
Wallace, in the address quoted above, mentioned the fact that no definite 
annotmcement could be made concerning the farm relief plan of the Admin¬ 
istration in its details, because, the Secretary said, ** with the economic sit¬ 
uation shifting from day to day, any relief plans will have to change to reflect 
new conditions. The farm leaders whom Secretary Wallace had called into 
consultation and to whom he had confided the charge of preparing a farm 
relief scheme, failed to agree and decided to report to the Secretary that 
they would back proposals whereby Congress should authorize President Roose¬ 
velt and the Secretary of Agriculture himself ‘'to take over responsibility to 
solve farm ills. ” (2). This authority has been granted following a short message 
which the President sent Congress on 17 March 1933, asking for “ immediate 
enactment of a farm relief program empowering the administration to control 
production and increase prices. By the measure approved by Congress Secretary 
Wallace is empowered to reduce acreage of specified farm products and compen¬ 
sate producers for such reduction... " The funds to bring immediate efficient 
relief to indebted farmers have also been voted by Congress. It has been 
seen already that forced sales and mortgage indebtnesses liabilities have been 
suspended. But it cannot be said that the problems deriving from the magnitude 
of the landward movement during the last few years appear to have been 
considered apart from a general and thus far unknown land policy scheme. It 
may.be said however that the official attitude towards the back-to-the-land 
movement is still one of watchful waiting and uncertainty, as evidenced by some 

(1) For a critical discussion of this plan see The Journal of Commerce^ New York, 23 February 

1933. 

(2) See The Journal of Commerce, New York, 14 March, 1933. 
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very recent statements by Dr. Theo B. Manny of the Division of Farm Popul¬ 
ation and Rural Life of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Dr. Manny in an address before the Third Conference of Purnell Research 
Specialists in Rural Sociology said : *' Judging from the frequency of citations in 
the press and in periodical literature, the so-called back-to-the-land movement 
is at the forefront of the popular interest. The research project of the United 
States Department of Agriculture concerning changes in number of persons 
living on farms and in movements of persons to and from farms is intended prim¬ 
arily to show only the national picture. In one way or another, several 
States are making an attempt to get these changes, but on the whole very 
little is being done along this line. " One ray of light however comes from the 
same Dr. Manny, who, having carried on an investigation on changes in farm 
population during the past year, extending his researches over 15 States, has 
reported as follows: " practically all vacant habitable farmsteads have been 
reoccupied and in some areas, especially in the South, migrants were trying to 
develop subsistence farms on cutover land and other idle unimproved acreage. 
This is in addition to the substantial movement of city unemployed back to the 
farms of parents, relatives and friends. Future back-to-the-land movements 
will be increasingly handicapped by lack of occupiable buildings and acreage, 
according to most of the people who were consulted. (i). 

Thus it would appear that the stampede to the land is over, in its most 
dangerous form at least. It now remains to be seen what the development 
of the new land policy of the Roosevelt administration is going to be, and 
whether the problems arising from the extent of the back-to-the-land movement 
are going to be considered per se or be simply a part of the general scheme of 
farm relief. It is clear however that something will have to be done quickly 
to relieve a situation which, according to official sources, spells failure for 
hundreds of thousands of people (2). 

Othkr Countries. ^ 

In England and Wales, in spite of industrial depression, and the fall in emi¬ 
gration, it can hardly be said that there is any movement back to the land of 
persons intending to settle permanently. The number of holdings of more 
than one acre has in recent years been steadily falling and so, too, has the 
number of workers occupied on these farms. During the five years 1928 to 1932, 
the number of such holdings fell from 400,895 to 390,000 and the number of 
regular and casual workers employed thefeon from 772,825 to 697,100. 

The establishment of small holdings for the settlement of unemployed is not, 
in the opinion of the present Government, a practical plan so long as there is no 
means of assuring to small holders the^possibitity of gaining a fair livelihood. > On 
the other hand, however, the Government has contributed towards the cost of 

(1) See Farm Population and R.ural T 4 fe Activities. U. S. Department of Agriculture Economics. 
Washington, D. C. Vol. VII, N. 2, April i, 1933. 

(2) U. S. Yearbook of Agriculture 193/, page 469, 
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providing garden allotments for unemployed town-workers, a relief measure 
promoted by various voluntary agencies and especially by the National Council 
of Social Service and the Society of Friends. In 1930-31, for instance, the Society 
of Friends provided such allotments for 64,000 unemployed and it hopes in 1933, 
from its own funds and the Government grant, to be able to provide for another 
80,000 and also to begin an experiment in establishing men permanently on 
the land. In addition, a co-operative scheme of production and marketing wil 
be tried with vegetables, fruit, eggs, poultry and pork products. 

In spite of the almost complete stoppage of the usual migration from the 
country to the towns, the shortage of workers in French agriculture still 
continues. 

Great efforts, for which the Central Agricultural Labour Office is largely 
responsible, have however been made to supply the labour required by giving 
employment on the land to unemployed workers from the great industrial 
centres. 

In 1932, work was found in agriculture for 22,000 persons, of whom 90 per 
cent, were alone and 10 per cent, were accompanied by their families. Of this 
number, about 15,000 were foreigners, and only 7000, or less than one third, French 
Nationals. The results have, however, not been very encouraging, despite a 
careful selective policy in accordance with which such employment was given 
only to persons who were of country origin and had left it comparatively 
recently. Many of these workers left the farms to which they had been assigned 
after a very few days, during which they were of no use but rather a cause of 
trouble and disturbance. 

In order to assist unemployed industrial and commercial workers of French 
nationality, who have the opportunity of returning to their native districts to 
take up employment in agriculture, such persons have been allowed, by a circular 
letter sent on 2 January 1932 by the Ministry of Labour to the Prefects, to obtain 
tickets at half price on the main railway systems up to 30 June 1932. The railway 
companies were to bear one-quarter of the cost of transport, the other quarter 
being refunded by the Government. The half fares are granted also for the wives 
and children of the married men and for their household effects. 

In order to provide unemployed industrial workers with employment in 
agriculture such as is usually given to foreign seasonal workers, the Austrian 
Government allows for each man so placed for a period of six months a bonus not 
exceeding 150 schillings, which sum in case of non-specialised work is paid in its 
entirety to the employer boarding and lodging the worker and paying him 
wages from the start. In case of workers employed on beet cultivation, on the 
other hand, which requires a certain period of apprenticeship, two-thirds of the 
bonus is paid to the worker and the remainder to the employer. The results of 
this policy have however so far not been encouraging. 

With the object of reducing the number of unemployed persons in the towns 
and of remedying the shortage of labour in the country districts, the 'Latvian 
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Government in 1932 resolved that farmers finding work for such unemployed 
during the winter months should receive a State subsidy of 10 Lats per month. 
If labourers so engaged work for a farmer during three months without a break, 
they*receive a premium of 10 Lats, increased to 15 I^ats if they give uninterrupted 
work for 6 months. A number of unemployed were induced to go into the country 
by this State subsidising of wages. In 1933, however, the financial situation 
did not allow of the renewal of this system of premiums. 

To encourage the transfer of these unemployed to the country, the Govern¬ 
ment undertook to pay the cost of their transport by railway from the town 
to the place of employment. If the worker was accompanied by his family the 
cost of the journey for his family was also defrayed and the cost of transport 
of their baggage. 

In 1932, the Estonian Government started the first experiment in that country 
in settling families of urban unemployed workers upon the land as small farmers. 
The first group to be settled consisted of 80 selected families, to whom over 1000 
acres of good farming land were allotted. 

The clearing of land and the necessary improvements, such as roads, ditches, 
fences, buildings, etc., are made by the unemployed workers themselves; under 
the direction of Government experts. The necessary expenses for the improve¬ 
ments and the wages to the workers engaged thereon are advanced out of the 
public unemployment relief funds. 

In Brazil, a special fund has been established for the settlement of unemployed 
persons in agricultural colonies, out of which the Federal States may receive 
Government subsidies, provided that they submit the plans of the proposed 
colonies to the Ministry of I^abour and choose the locality for them with due 
regard to climatic conditions, the quality of the land and the means of commun¬ 
ication with consuming centres. The price of the holdings is fixed by the 
Ministry, or by the Federal State concerned if the colony has been established by 
it, account being taken of the local conditions of each colony and of the value of 
the land. Workers joining the colonies receive special privileges set forth in a 
Decree of 12 December 1930. The work of establishing the settlers may be 
undertaken by services approved by the Minister of Dabour, or by private 
or religious institutions owning land suitable for settlement and authorized 
to receive loans. 

Among the various Federal States it is especially Sao Paulo that has taken 
measures to place urban unemployed workers in employment in agriculture. In 
the first ten months of 1931, the competent service of that State transferred 
47 i<^ 63 workers from the capital to ^e interior. 

In Australia, the New South Wales Docal Government (Small Holdings) 
Amendment Bill passed in December 1932 empowers municipal coundls and 
shires to relieve unemployment by acquiring land for the purpose of providing 
small holdings for settlement. 
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Also in New Zcctldtid land settlement takes a leading place among the Govern¬ 
ment measures taken or proposed to cope with unemployment. In 1932 new 
legislation provided for the establishment of a rural allotment scheme whereby 
married men will be placed on sections of from 5 to 10 acres with a small cottage. 
The allotments will be distributed throughout rural districts. 

The occupant of the Section will work some of the time for himself in providing 
his own sustenance and part of the time for a nearby farmer or anyone also who 
can employ him. Some part of the existing relief allowance must however be 
continued as it is recognized that workers who are thus moved out will not 
immediately be able to earn an independent livelihood. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

The South African Journal of Economics. Vol. I, No. i. March 1933. Johan¬ 
nesburg, Central News Agency, and London, P. S. King and Son Ltd. 

[This Journal, which is to appear quarterly, is the organ of the Economic Society 
of South Africa, the objects of wliich, as stated, are to eUvSure the thorough discussion 
of all economic questions affecting South Africa, and to this end to enlist the active 
co- operation of all persons, of wliatever school of economic thought, capable of throwigg 
light on these questions. 

At this juncture in South African affairs, the appearance of such a Journal dealing 
with the economic issues that are affecting the coimtry is of particular importance. 
Since moreover in South Africa, to quote the phrase of one of the contributors, the 
outlines in the field of economics '' can be more easily and more clearly discerned than 
in the coimtries of Europe where conditions are more complex **, it may well be that 
in any analysis of the various aspects of the South African economic situation some 
light may he thrown upon the problems that are perplexing the older countries. 

Three of the articles deal with the monetary and price questions. That by Prof. 
S. Herbert Frankel, professor at the University of the Witwatersrand, Jolmnnesburg, 
on South African Monetary Policyhas direct reference to the position of the 
Union as exporter of agricultural and pastoral products, an important factor in the 
general situation of the national income, affected as this has been first by the mainte¬ 
nance and now by the abandonment of the gold standard on the part of the Union 
Government. 

Prof. Frankel shows that the decline in the value of exports (excluding gold, and 
mainly pastoral or agricultural) has been the main factor in the decline in the national 
income which has taken place from 1929 onwards to the end of 1932. The general 
fall in overseas prices of agricultural products was accentuated in South Africa by 
thfe over-valuation of the South African pound due to the policy of maintaining the 
exchange at parity with gold. The result was that by 1931 the prices obtained for 
these exports had fallen by 44 per cent, below the prices of 1929, and by 61 per cent, 
below the 1924 level. On the other hand, as the local prices of commodities, although 
also showing some decline, remained high in comparison, while wages were unaltered 
and taxation increased, production costs for exporters were not appreciably diminished. 
Prof. Frankel is of opinion that the policy of maintaining the gold parity should have 
been accompanied by firm policy of deflation, reducing thereby local prices ai\d wages 
ahd other fixed charges, and thus ensuring the necessary fall in the costs of the export 
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industries. This policy, always diflScult and unpopular, was not fully carried out, and 
instead a policy was embarked on of export subsidies and of large special customs duties 
which in reality aggravated the situation. There Is now a general belief that the 
exchange depreciation effected last January constitutes a cure for all the economic evils 
of the country. In Prof Frankel *s view this is not the case, and he suggests that the 
real remedy may lie, now that depreciation has been effected, in bringing about a reduc¬ 
tion in nominal wages salaries and fixea charges, thus counteracting the rise in wholesale 
and retail prices resulting from the depreciation. Lower costs in the export and primary 
industries would thus be effected. The writer does not maintain that it will be an 
easy matter for any government in South Africa to reduce nominal wages, but considers 
that it is preferable to the alternative policy of inflation with rise in the cost of living 
and consequent reduction in real wages, etc. Wliatever policy is adopted it is essential 
to bring about a reduction in the real costs of the export industries and an increase 
in efficiency. As he says in South Airica the agricultural industry is at pre5»ent on 
a nighly artificial price basis, and a large part of agricultural production is divorced 
from world price levels — a position that cannot be left unrectified indefinitely. 

In accordance with the “ symposium " method adopted by this Journal, tliis article 
is followed by an Addendmn by Prof. Robert Iveslie of the University of Cape Town, 
dissenting from some of Prof, h'rankers conclusions 

An article with bearing on agriculture is tlxat by Dr J G van der Horst (1), who 
takes as his subject the changes in the legal or institutional framework of economic 
activity, and maintains that the conception of ownerslup has thereby been definitely 
affected, illustrating this view from the case of a South African farmei in the Cape 
Province engaged in mixed fanning. An account is given of the operations of the 
various Control Boards CvStablished from 1925 onwards, dealing with fruit, dairy produce, 
meat, maize, tobacco, and the writer submits that " as far as the principal agricultural 
products are concerned, the rights left to the owner of property are merely the right 
to consume it himself and the right to destroy it. The rights which give rise to its 
value in exchange have been, or are about to be, taken away from him and vested in 
Boards subject to the control of a Minister. '' The theme is presented with vigour 
and much valuable detail, but it may perhaps occur to the reader that in view of the 
intricacies of modem overseas marketing of agricultural products, the individual famier 
may not altogether regret the loss of freedom to choose implied in regulation. Moreover 
in South Africa it has been largely the farmers themselves who have advocated and 
indeed urged thcvse regulating measures. 

The article on “ Robinson Crusoe Economics by H.M, Robinson is lively and 
draws an apt moral — applicable not only in South Africa — as to sound methods of 
capital building and upkeep of capital. 

The Journal also contains book reviews, notes on official publications and reports, 
together with valuable lists of official publications, South African and other, a table of 
official Union and foreign statistics, and a bibliography of new books on economic 
subjects. 

Among the Notes on official publications, that by Margaret L. Hodgson, on the 
Report of the Native Economic Commission 1930 to 1932, is of special interest, as 
calling attention to the limitations, as well as to the value of the Report, the main 
lecommendations of which, as regards the Native Reserves and the Natives on European 

(i) The rehabilitation schema recently proposed by Dr. van der Horst for placing the fanning 
commiinity once tnore on a self- supporting basis by means of a Government issue of land stock 
redeemable over 48* years has attracted considerable attention In the Union. 
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Flamis, have already been outlined in this Review (i). Miss Hodgson, who is also joint 
author of two recent publications on Basutoland and the Bechiianaland Protectorate, 
and has an intimate knowledge of Native problems, stresses, in regard to the admittedly 
needed reforms in the labour- tenancy " system obtaining for Natives on European 
farms, the more progressive view contained in the Addendum Report. According 
to the proposals there made, an alternative system should be introduced, whereby 
unutilised land held by Europeans might, under the contiol of local committees, be 
leased to natives on a cash rent basis, subject to stipulations as to proper cultivation, 
including adequate fertilising. Among the advantages of this would be tliat the interest 
of Natives in improved agriculture would be stimulfited, and as their bargaining power 
in regard to their labour would also be increased, the conditions of “ labour tenancy '' 
would in all probability also improve]. 

C. H. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


Economics, 

PbdeRICI, I,. Crisi e capitalismo. Milano, Hoepli, 1933, 39i P- 

Maroun, T. Manuel thdorique et pratique pour T^tude de la propri 4 t 4 fon- 
dere en Egypte. Ee Caire, Impr. St. Joseph, [1933 ?], 131 P- 

Hazzei, J. Parit 4 e preferenza doganale nel dopo guerra.Rossi, E. SuU'imposta 
progressiva. EupETTI, R. Contributo alia teoria economica'del costo di produzione. 
Firenze, Seeber, 1933, vm, 387 p. (Pubblicazioni del R. Istituto superiore di 
scienze economiche e commerciali dt Firenze, n. 3). 

MiXCHEi,!,, W. C. Der Konjunkturzyklus: Problem und Problemstellung, 
Nach der vom Verfasser durchgesehenen und erganzten Originalausgabe hrsg. von 
Eugen Altschul. Eeipzig, Buske, 1931. xvm, 487 p. 

Ormsby, H. France : A regional and economic geography. New York, Dutton 
[1931]. XIV, 515 p. 

Rico yRico, M. Tierra, trabajo, capitalyprivilegio. Barcelona, Maucd, [i933 ?], 
20S p. 

WiCKSXBtED, P. H. The common sense of political economy and selected 
papers and reviews on economic theory. Eondon, Routledge, I933> 2 v. 


(i) International Review of Agriculture. Mouthly BuUetln of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 

j. 

March 1933, p. 102-104. ' 
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SfatisHcs, 

WiNKi^itR, W. Grundriss der Stati«5tik. Berlin, Springer, I 933 - (KnzyklopMie 
der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft. hrsg. von E. Kohlrausch. Abteilung Staat« 
swissenschaft, hrsg* von Arthur Spietho£F. 46 a). 

V. 2 Gesellschaftsstatlstik. 


Agricultural Statistics, 

British Coi^umbia. Department of agricui,ture. Statistics branch. Agri¬ 
cultural statistics report, 1932, Victoria, Banfield, i933» 43 P* 

Romania. DiREcpiUNEA generaiJL a indrumArh^or agricoi^e. Directiunea 
STaTiSTICEI AGRicoi^e §1 A PUBUCATHWR. Statistica agricolft, 1932, Partea II. 
Bucure^ti, Imprimeria NationalA, i 933 i 5 ^ P- 


Rural Economics, 

Dreux, Th I#e cadastre et Timpdt foncier. Paris, Eyrolles, 1933, 315 p. (Ency- 
dop^die iudustrielle et commerciale). 

KoROwicz, H. Polityka agrama w zarysie. Dw6w, Nala Wy^szej szkoly handlu 
zagranicznego, 1933. (Wydawnictwa W5^iszej szkoly handlu zagranicznego we Lwo- 
wie, Serja II, n. 2). 

[Outline of Agrarian policy], v. i. 

EUDWIG, G. Die Bodenertrdge im Getreidebau bei Anwendung von Kunstdhn- 
gerstickstoif Ein Beitrag zum Gesetz des abnehmenden Bodenertragcs, Leipzig, 
Noske, 1933. vm, 111 p. (Abhandlungen aus dem Staatswissenschaftlichen 
Seminar an der Univeisitdt Erlangen hisg. von Hero Moeller. Hft ii.). 

Manaresi, C. Manuale pratico per il perito rurale, civile e giudiziaiio. Torino, 
Lavagnolo, [i933]» 192 p. 

Mii,i;er Der deutsche Landwirtschaftsbetrieb in der autarken Volkswirtschaft 
Kaiserslautern, Lincks-Crusius, 1933* 170 p. 

PuCHADES Monton, J . Por la verdad y la justicia en la refonna agratia espaflola. 
Valencia, Puchades Montdn [ci933],^39 p. 

Rijn, J. J. L. Van. Dedeelpacht in ItaHe (Overdruck nit het Landbouwkundig 
Tijschrift, maandblad van hat Ned. Genootschap voor Landbouwwetenschap. 45Ste 
Jaargang N. 54^-547 Juni-Juli 1933), 27 P- 

[Share tenancy in Italy]. 
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Co-operation, 

LaBADQSSA, R. ly’oTgatiizzaziotie cooperativa nel decennale. Roma «I/a For¬ 
mica®, 1933* 62 p. 

VKKBAND DEUTSCHD^R Genossenschaften IN Poi3N Das Polnische Gtno 3 - 
senaChaftsgesetz mit Nebengesetzentmd Verfuguixgen. Pozndn, «Concordia», 103 p. 


Labour, 

PIOUEROI^A, J. La desocupacidn en la Argentina. Buenos Aires, [Tallcres grd- 
ficos comp impr. argentina], 1933, ^^7 P (Republica Argentina Departamento 
nacional del trabajo). 


Rural Sociology. 

GESZtEW, N, L. A Tanyavildg dlete [BudapCvSt] Magyar Tdrsasdg, [1932] i v. 
[The life on the Tanya ** Farm] «Tanya ». v. 2. 

SoCIAE vSClENCE RESEARCH COXJNCIi; ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SOCIAE AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURE Research in farm family living : scope and 
method John D. Black, editor. New York City, i933. 209 p., (Bulletin 11® ii). 


Legislation 

Og6LNOPOLSKY ZWI4ZEK AKADEMICKICH K6i,NAUKOWYCH WYDZIAi k6l PRAW- 
NICZYCH Rocznik prawa i ekonomji. Tom i Warszawa, 1932. 

[Yearbook of legislation and economics] 


Commerce. 

CAf^o, R DEL. Producdon y mercado del trigo. Madrid, [Impr Rotativa], 
i<)33, 127 p. (Biblioteca de cuestiones agrarias, i ). 


Industry. 

Mori, A. De. Materie concianti vegetali. Torino, Lattes, 1933. ii6p. (Biblio¬ 
teca popolate di applicazioni di scienza pratica, n. 24). 


Various. 

Roma, GuidaGigli. 8.a ed. Roma, Gigli, 1933, 304 p. 

Japanese Cramebr of Commerce. New York. Manchukuo. The founding 
of the hew State in Manchuria. Mew York, i 933 » 44 P» 



Baez, C. I^e Paraguay: son Evolution historiqueetsa situation actueUe.ParJfi^ 
Alcan, 1927, 123 p, (Bibliolh^que France-Am^rique). 

Guernier, E. L. E*Afrique, champ d'expansion de TEurope. Paris, Colin, 1933. 
xni, 283 p. 


Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 


Bar6metro eoonomico. v, i, 1033. hebd. Santiago de Cliile. $ 24. (Diiecci(^n 
general de estadistica). 

Bauer und Markt. v. i, T931 mens. Berlin RM. 4.00 (Paul Parey). 

Bihar & Orussa gazette. Appendix : Catalogue of books and periodicaU 1932. 
trim. Patna. (Office of the director of public instruction). 

BoeetIn de agricullura y trabajo, v 3, 1931. mens. Managua (Nicaragua). 
(Ministerio de agricultura y trabajo) 

BoEETtN de estadfstica de la Reptiblica oriental del Urugray. n® 7, 1930 stm. 
Montevideo. (Direccidn general de estadfstica). 

Bueeetin ^onomique msse. v. i, octobre, 1932* mens. Paris. Fr. 25. (Institut 
commercial russe 4 Paris). 

Bueeetin d'informations ^conomiques de I'Office du commerce ext^rieur au- 
pr 4 s du Minist^re du commerce et de I'industrie du royaume de Yougoslavie. v 2, 
1933. bimens. Beograd. 

BuixETin trimestriel public par I'Office de statistique. v. i, 1933.' Luxem¬ 
bourg. 

Burma, Department of agriculture, Agricultural surveys, n® 1, 1910, irr. Ran* 
goon prix var, p. fasc. 

Donau-Europa. Zeitschrift fiir Wirtschaft, Politik, Kultur, v. 2, 1933. mens. 
Wien. S. 8.00 int. $ 1,20 Hr. (Druckerei- und Verlags-A. G. Ig. Steinmann). 

EConomisxa. V. I, 1928, hebd. Mexico. $ 12 int. ; $ 24 Hr, 

(i) Pre\ious June 1932, To be coittinped December 1933. 

(3) Ei^ of abbreviations: biliebd. (biweekly)*; bimens. (twice monthly); bimestr. (every twd 
months); d4c. (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); hebd. (weekly); mt. (home price); irr, (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); n? (number); K. S. (new series); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (serjes); trihebd. 
(every three weeks); v, (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/J are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
title of the review. 
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£'s:Xi(MSX6N agdoola. i933‘ mens. Mteico. (Direcci6n general de agricultura). 
[Previous title; <rResumeti agrfcola®]. 

Gao^a oficiaL v. 30, 1933 - Panama. B /q int. ; B./12 6 tr. Imprenta na- 
cionaL 

Gns^xz und Verordnungsblatt der freien und Hansestadt Liibeck. 1932. irr. 
Wbeck. 

Hadar. Monthly journal devoted to the citrus industry in Palestine, v. 6. 1933 • 
mens. Tel-Aviv. 500 mils int.; 12s, 6tr. 

[Citrur fruits]. 

[Bilingual Edition: English and Hebrew], 

Hamburgisches Gesetz- und Verordnungsblatt. X933. irr. Hamburg 

HoI/ZMarkt. v 23 (54), 1933. trihebd. (jeudi et samedi, sous le litre «Inter- 
nationaler Holzmarkt ») S. 60 int prix variable 6tr. (Ignaz Steinmann). 

[Contains official reports of the “ Permanent Intematicnal Timber Cemiltte ”] 

IzvESTiiA na balgatskata zemedelska banka, (ifetudes ^onomiques de la Banque 
agricole de Bulgarie). v. 6 , 1933. bimens. Sofia. Iv. 100. int. I<. 150 4 tr. 

i konoplia. v. 9, bimens. Moskva. Rb 6 p. an. (Selikolkhozgiz). 

[Flax and hemp], 

M^khanizaTSIIA sotsialistitcheskogo seliskogo khoziaistva. v. 3, 1932 mens. 
Moskva. (Vsesoiouznyi institout mekhanizatsii seliskogo khoziaistva). 

[The Mechanisation of social agriculture. (Institute of mechanisation of agricul¬ 
ture of URSS)]. 

[Title and Summary in Russian, English and German], 

MoniTEUR officiel du commerce et de Tindustrie. Edition agricole. v. i, 1929- 
bimens. Paris. 30 fr. int.; 60 ou 80 fr. €tt, (Office national du commerce ext^rieur). 

MUDjEivbE resmi vezar^t'e 4 dly*eh. v. 5, i933* <1 T^hdran. 

[Official Journal of the MinivStry of Justice]. 

Nawozv sztuczue. v. 5,1933. mens, Poznafi. Zl 12.00 int. (Pafistowowa fabryka 
zwi^zkow azotowych «Chorz6w»). 

[Commercial fertilizers. (State Institute for Nitrosen Compounds)]. 

OesxerrEICHISCHE milchwirtschaftUche Zeitung. v. 40. 1933. bimens. Wien. 
S. 12.00 int. Italie E. 40.00 (Verband des milchwirischaftlichen Reichsvereines 
fUr Oesterreich). 

Osx-Ehropa-MaRKX. V. 12, 1932, mens. Kdnigsberg Pr. RM. t6. 

Pacific affairs, v. 6, 1933. mens. Honolulu, Hawaii. $. 2 (Institute of pacific 
relations). 



RBCtTEiX cliroaalogi(|u 4 i trimesttiel de i^alatioa douotii^* v, x, Y9$o. 

Fajris, Fr 15 int.; Fr. 19 6tr, 

RKvistA de eccmomia y estadi8tica4 v. i, 1933. mtns, Mhdco. (Secretarfa de la 
ecouoxnia oadoual)* 

RSVtJE des lois, d^tets et trait^s de commerce de FInstitat interxiatiotial du 
commerce, v 10, I 933 * trim. Bruxelles, 100 fr. b. 

Rivista di geografia v. 13, N, S, 1933 men.*). Firenze. L. 15 int.; 3 ^* zo 6tr. 

WiADOMOSCi korespondenta rolnego G. U. S. v. 2» 1933. mens. Warszawa, 
(downy urz%d statystyczny). 

[Communications from the agricultural correspondent Central Statistical Bu¬ 
reau)]. 

WiRtSCHAMS-Nachnchten v 18, 1933 < 1 - Berlin RM. 72 (Reichswirtschafts- 
mimsterium). 

[Roneoed edition]. 

ZA NOVOK VOMKNO V 3, 1932 mens Moskva, prix vat p fasc (Oizlegprom) 

[For the new fibre] 
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FARM ECONOMICS 


Extent of the Representative Character of Farm Accountancy Statistics. 

If a careful study be made of the tables contained in the publicaticm Farm 
Accountancy Statistics, it will be recognised that the sources drawn upon for their 
compilation have been extensive and varied, while throughout based upon actual 
fanning experience. The fundamental object in making this study of farm 
accountancy results has been to present a true picture of the farm in all the detail 
of its activities and circumstances. In other words, farm accountancy is the 
script corresponding to the vital phenomena of the farm. The figures appearing 
in the tables will make clear the general tendencies, and will reflect the position 
and the organisation of agriculture in the countries under review. 

It may be urged against the statistics established in this work, that they 
can only be published one or two years after the closing of the accounts under 
review. It is not however intended that they should be regarded as a single 
source of information ; if supplemented by other more recent statistical information 
they render possible forecasts relating to the year in course, and they may become 
of considerable value in the sphere of international agrarian policy. 

The objection may be made that the total number and area of the farms 
coming under the survey of the Farm Accountancy Offices are not large enough 
to make the results really representative (i). This is readily admitted but on 


(i) If iV is any number whatever of observaUons, and if we take 


A X, where h is the 


maximum and a the minimum of a certain observed value, and n is any numlicr whatever, the N 
observaUons may be distributed over n classes, for each of which the ol«er\^cKi values are 
< (a 4- A (a + 2 A 3?) . . . (a + » A 3r). 

If Vi Va.y„ represent the number of observations corresponding to each tlnss, the approximate 

mean of the observed values Is expressed by : 

(a + A x) y + (« + 2 A 3p) Va -h.(a -I- n A jk) Vn 

n SB ■' ' ‘ ' "" ■ ■■ ■' 

Vj 4- Va - Vn 

taking into account the fact that the larger n is, tlip closer is the approximation The preceding 


formula then becomes: p » a 4- A x 


yt 4- gya 4-.nyn 

N 


from which It results that u docs not 


vary if 2 V is replaced by however small a fraction of N. Actually if we take N ^ mz. 


Ax/ 


^ *(II 

m m . m ) 


To obtain an approximate ^average of N observations, it is accordingly ncoesaary and sufficient to 
consider in each dass a niitnber of observations res|>ectivcly proportional to yi y,. 
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the other hand attention may be called to the fact that they ate sufiSdently 
representative to make the values so obtained a true reflection of the agricul¬ 
tural situation in the majority of the countries under consideration. The 
diagrams established by the use of the averages of 2 or 3 successive years are 
proof of this The concurrence of the d^mamic tendencies is striking even 
at first sight; and it may be at once affirmed that these tendencies are capable 
of being used as the basis of fruitful studies of a practical kind. 

The number of farms coming under the survey of the Accountancy Offices 
is increasing; each year a certain number of those dealt with in the previous 
year fall out, but on the other hand new farms present themselves 

If the average of a large number of observations, collected on any principle 
wliatever, be established, it is found that few of the individual results correspond 
to the average. But the differences follow each other with a certain regularity 
To find the law, all differences are added together withou t taking t he sign 
{p )^itive or negative) into account, the total is then divided by n being 

the number of observations The quotient is multiplied by a constant, the 
Mitscherlich factor o 845, and the " probable error or '' probable variation 
(y) is obtained (i) The frequency of the appearance of this last is governed by 
the Gauss law, expressed by the symmetrical curve which bears his name 
Pauli (2) after Mitscherlich employed the formula 


r 


Sum of the differences [± v} 
j/n (n— i) 


X 0.845 


to show that the calculations of net return and production costs are subjected 
to the law of probabilities. Pauli chose, among the accountancy results of 1909, 
a series of observations corresponding to the group of dairy farms in Switzerland 


(i) This formula has lieen established as follows: 


taking t 
taking m 



w - I I 2533 , m ^ t i 2533 


t. 1.2 33 ^ IS an approximate value tmly of w, but the calculation is more quickly made than with 

the exact formula m r — i . o 6744898, the probable error o 6744898 1 / ®J. Replacing 

^ n ^ n 

by ^ 5-3 I 2533, the following useful formula is obtained 


[S’] 


I 2533 X 0.6744898 


[S*] 


0.845 


CS®1 

as U 1.2533 *9 approximate value 6f m, X 0.845 is also only an approximate value 

ft 

of f, but it IS sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 

(2) Produktpnskostenberechnungen in bauerlichen Betncben, Thunen Arebiv, 1913, Jena 
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The following table shows the costs of production per 100 kg. of milk and the 
" probable variation ” (r) : 
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shdwtt, that when groups consist of at least lOO farms, the averages axe no longer 
modified to any perceptible extent: 


KHiviber ot fannt 


return in % 
of the 

BSStti hi 1923 


HothielioKt 
espetteeBt>«ir^7 
ci ntau^ boaitl 
ill X939 


84 

II4 

154 

194 

234 

274 

U 3 

400 


I 90 

2.20 

171 

2 42 

I 73 

2 43 

I 88 

2 44 

I 74 

2 43 

165 

2 44 

1.60 

2 45 

I 62 

2 48 


We have ourselves applied the experiment of Pauli to 75 large Polish farms 
of which the individual results for 1929-30 were available ; the following table 
shows the variations thus obtained . 




sum of differences [± v] 
V n{n — 1) 


X 0.845 





Gross 
Return 
per ha 
(Average of 
30 farms) 

t 

Gross 
Ketum 
per ha 
(Average of 
45 farms) 

i 

r 

Grokib 
Return 
per ha 
(Average of 
60 farms) 

r 

^0 farms ( i to ^0) 

465 84 

-t n9 5-2 

1 1 




30 5) (i6 to 45) 

449 91 

± 121 54 

( 452 95 ! 
1 

± 134 03 

1 ■ 4O6 38 

± 13544 




[ 46882 

i-127 63 



30 y> (31 to 60) 

460 92 

±r»68 

J 

1 


45285 

± 135-62 




) 43292 

± 142 21 



30 » {46 to 75) 

435 79 

± 152 02 

1 

i 





The average of 60 individual results 0/ the most diverse farms has to be taken 
to obtain the same probable variation. 

It is thus necessary to take in Switzerland, at least, 100 farms out of 238,470, 
and in Poland 60 large farms out of 30,009, or in other words, 4 per 10,000 in 
Switzerland and 20 per 10,000 in Poland to obtain the most probable average. 
Now this figure is exceeded : in Switzerland we have accountancy results for 501 
farms out of 238,470, or 21 i>er 10,000 ; in Poland for 76 large farms, or 25 
per 10,000. 

I<et us assume that, to obtain the most probable averages, results must be 
available for at least 4 peasant farms per 10,000 and at least 20 laxge farms per 
10,000, as being less numerous, and let us see what is obtained for each country, 
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taking the average of a table the values of which are only slightly modified from 
one year to another, viz,, the table of capital invested in agriculture. 

It appears from this table that when the results are available of at least 3 to 
4 peasant farms and of at least 10 to 20 large farms, per 10,000, the averages of the 
capital investments per hectare and expressed as percentage show a very slight 
variation only from one year to another. Whether an addition or a subtraction 
of other farms is effected, the average farm thus obtained preserves exactly 
the same physionomy 

This amounts to saying that, although no farm is in all points similar to the 
farm most resembling it, the larger number of the extreme cases of disparity 
have been included under this total number of farms The greater number of 
the individual results must be very close to the mean or average In fact, if 
size classes of gross return are established, the following significant table is obtained 
for the 76 Polish large farms leferred to above 


Size-^classes of Gross Return 

(zlotys i)er ha) 



1 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 


100 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1 

200 

300 

400 

soo 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

Number of 
farms 

Total arable 

I 

7 


12 

12 


II 

5 

t 

I 

area m ha 
Arable area in 

25S — 

5318 70 

0 

0 

737^^ 10 

7750 — 

7612 30 

537920 

2392 — 

1425 

035 3 <y 

% of total 

0 61 

12 56 

9 92 

1742 

x8 30 

17 97 

12 70 

5 f >5 

^ 36 

1 50 


The average gross return (arithmetical mean) is 447 13 zlotys per hectare. 
In view of the preceding tables the following statement made by the Secreta¬ 
riate of the Swiss Peasants, at Brougg, may serve also as a statement of our own 
experience: 

Although every year the investigations on profit earning capacity include 
a certain number of new farms while others drop out, the mean composition 
of the farms under review, provided that the number is sufficient, remains the 
same in the most diverse respects (area, degree of intensity of the farming, etc.). 
It is accordingly possible to establish sound comparisons, equally between the 
general average as between the averages of each group of farms. Every annual 
average pays the part of relative average of the whole of the country and may be 
compared with that of another years. It is in this way that the averages of the 
Secretariate enable an idea to be formed which is increasingly exact in respect 
of the true conditions of agriculture ^ 

Hence it may be said that our averages, which are nearly all based on an ade¬ 
quate number of farms, will give an increasingly exact idea of the true conditions 
of European agriculture, and even of world agriculture, once the field of oiir invest- 
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FARMS 

slumber of fams 

Kutubfir^cf fams included 
in the in «/oop of the total fams 
of each country ' 


1937-28 

1928-29 

1929 30 

i927-a8 

1928-29 


{ 

A) COUNTRIES FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF FARMS 

(a) Peasant farms 







Netherlands. 

1987 

2201 

2715 

70 

77 

95 

Denmark. 

573 

599 

618 

28 

30 

31 

Germany. 

1087 

2289 

2714 

3 

4 

5 

Switzerland. 

500 

504 

501 

21 

21 

21 

Austria . 

397 

743 

896 

9 

17 

21 

Poland. 

804 

855 

793 

2 4 

3 

2 4 

Lithuania . 

- 

95 

100 

- 

3 

3 

Eatvia. 

117 

132 

102 

5 

b 

4 

Estonia. 

250 

2^)0 

2f>0 

19 

19 

T9 

Finland . 

4M 

474 

524 

17 

10 

21 

Norway. 

I(>0 

172 

T9l 

0 

b 

6 

Sweden. 

286 

242 

295 

10 

8 

10 

(b) Lart^e farms 







Denmark. 

15s 

155 

167 

34 

34 

37 

Germany. 

650 

691 

Hob 

37 

30 : 

45 

Finland. 

75 

72 

80 

20 

19 

21 

Sweden. 

96 

113 ; 

125 

81 

95 

io6 

Czechoslovakia . 

2 b 

30 

35 

8 

10 

11 


(B) COUNTRIES FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF FARMvS IS NEARLY 


(a) Peasant farms. 







Czechoslovakia. 
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(a) Peasant farms. 
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FARMS 
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(B) sub-groups for which the number of farms is NEAREV 
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igations is extended to the whole globe. Confirmation of this is found also in 
the table on which are inserted the percentage of the arable area of the farms 
included in our Survey in relation to the percentages of the ctiltivable area of 
all the farms of each of the countries under consideration, the totals being taken, 
from the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, The series so pre¬ 
sented approach so closely as regards composition as almost to coincide. Actually 
in 1929-30, when the Scottish results were given in addition to those of Hertford¬ 
shire, the percentages of the area reserved to cereals are identical for the farms 
included in the Institute's Farm Accountancy publication and for all the farms 
of Great Britain, whereas in 1927-28 and 1928-29 the difference was considerable, 
as shown by the following figures : 



Area reserved to cereals in percentage 
of the total area 

Great Britain 

1 

Farms included in 
Farm A ccountattcy 
Siattshc': 

All farms of 

Great Bntain 



1927-28 (not including the Scottish farms) ..... 

68.09 

45.62 

1928-29 (not including the Scottish farms).{ 

5 f> SI 

45.16 

1929-30 (including the Scottish fanns). 

44-83 

45 00 


For Czechoslovakia and Finland the modifications taking place in 1929-30 
in the percentage composition of the arable area in either country are shown 
equally by the figures of the two series. 



Area reserved to cereals In percentage 
of the total 


Farms included in 
Farm Accountancy 
Statistics 

All Farms of the 

cipuntry 

Czechoslovakia 



1927 28.. 

58.33 

59.16 

1928-29. 

58.84 

60.66 

1929-30 . 

60.23 

6335 

Finland 



1927-28. 

35-91 

38.34 

1928-29. 

34-93 

38.42 

1929-30... 

34-84 

34-76 
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Both series of figures show clearly that the sowings, in 1929-30, increased in 
Czechoslovakia and have diminished in Finland, 

Another fact may be quoted fully confirming the hypothesis. In 1930 as 
the imports of chemical fertilisers into Poland showed a considerable decline 
it was concluded that the farmers had reduced their purchases of fertilisers; our 
statistics based on farm accountancy results leave no doubt on this subject. 




Purchades ot ferUlisers 



in zlotys 
per ha 

in % of cost 
of production 

in % of gross 
return 

Poland 





1927-28 (804 

farms) . 

22 

378 

3 75 

1928-29 (855 

» ) . 

26 

3 93 

4 44 

I 929 “ 3 f> (793 

» ) . 

21 

328 

4 21 

1930-31 (739 

» ) . 

10 

I 74 

2 O4 


These statements carry conviction. The same may be said of the result 
of any study of the diagrams showing the average composition of the area and 
of capital invested during two or three successive years. 

Although the number of farms coming under the survey of the Accountancy 
Offices of certain countries, for example the Danubian countries, are insufficient 
for the obtaining of reliable averages, it would not be desirable to omit the results 
supplied by those Offices. The Offices have been in existence for a few years only ; 
the field of their investigations is gradually becoming enlarged, and the day is 
no doubt not far distant when the number of farms submitting their accounts 
will be sufficiently large for the average composition to come out, as in other coun¬ 
tries, the same in the most diverse respects. For the present, the results of these 
farms may be used, with due reserve, for the study of certain special features pre¬ 
sented by the farm undertaking in these countries, since it is admitted that these 
farms belong to a group sufficiently widely represented in the country, and are 
in consequence representative by selection. 

These general considerations may here reach their conclusion ; but the 
reader’s attention may be again called to the fact that in order to draw con¬ 
clusions, without risk of error, from the study of the statistics submitted, 
there must be some knowledge of the conditions under which the figures have 
been obtained. 


Joseph Desearzes. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BANDS 


Area imder 
cultivation 
In 1929-30 


Area under 
cultivation 
in 1928-29 


Arable area Arable area 

la 1929-30 in 1928-29 



The area under cultivation of CnedioslovaJoa in 1929-30 is equal to 100. 









PERCENTAGES OF ARABI,E LAND TAKEN FROM THE INTERNANIONAL 
YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS AND AVERAGE PERCElfT- 
AGES OF- THE ARABEE EAND OF THE FARMS INCLUDED IN FARM 

ACCOUNTANCY STATISTICS 
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PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION 


OF FARM ASSETS 



Floating Capital 


Capital in buildings 


I 


Dead stock 


I 


I/and, crops, improvements 


I^ve slock 


§ 


debts nt % of farm assets 
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1927-28; b s= 1928-. 9; 1929-30 
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CO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operation in Lithuania. 

I. — Historicai. Survey. 

The co-operative movement iu Lithuania dates from the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and the first organisation of a co-operative character was a 
consumers* society founded in 1869 at Vilnius by some State officials. The 
first savings and loan society was formed in 1871, and an agricultural society 
was founded at Kaunas about the same time by some large farmers. These 
societies, however, were organised, for the most part, by Russian officials or by 
large landed proprietors, and the mass of the Lithimnian population had no 
part in them. It was, in fact, only during the nineties of last century that the 
people of Lithuania began to take part in the co-operative movement, and in 
the first place in consumers* societies. Up to 1904 the number of these co¬ 
operative societies was quite small, and it began to increase, as did also the 
number of the co-operative credit societies, only after 1905, when the prohibi¬ 
tions affecting the Lithuanian press were suspended by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, and the severity of the political regime became generally speaking relaxed 
in Russia. In 1908 a special society for the encouragement of co-operation 
was organised at Vilnius, the object of which was to diffuse the idea of co-operation 
to advise and assist societies in process of formation and to give infor¬ 
mation, etc., to societies alread5^ in existence. In 191X a periodical, entitled 
Beiidrija **, especially devoted to co-operation, began to appear. The devel- 
opnient of the co-operative movement was however hampered before the war 
by the measures adopted by the former Russian authorities by which the 
societies were not permitted to group themselves in unions : and it was only at 
the beginning of the w’ar that permission was granted, at Siauliai, for the organi¬ 
sation of a regional union of co-operative consumers’ societies. The war how¬ 
ever prevented the actual functioning of this Federation. 

On the eve of the war there were, in round figures, on the present terri¬ 
tory of Lithuania, apart from the territory of Memel, 200 consumers* co-operative 
societies, 100 co-oj^erative credit societies, and 80 agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties. The consumers* societies were insitituted for the most part in the small 
towns ; the majority of their members were cultivators to whom the societies 
supplied, so far as possible, requisites of all kinds. The agricultural co-operative 
societies were for the most part farming societies the main object of which was 
to encourage the development of agriculture. The most important of these 
were those of the large farmers. Among the agricultural societies founded by 
the small or family farmers, the '‘ 2 agre** (or The Ploughshare), founded in 1907 
at Mariampole, should be regarded as one of the most important of the agri¬ 
cultural and trading co-operative societies of the pre-war period. In 1913 there 
was a membetship of 1,095 members, with 7 entrepots and 20 warehouses ; in 
the same year salcSs of commodities amounted to 300,000 roubles or 150,000 
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dollars. Another large agricultural society ''Mariam poles tTkimriku Draugove*' 
had in 1913 as many as 2:^ branches. Its main object was the encouragement 
of technical progress in farming; its trading operations were of small extent. 
It should be added that in 191:^-14, several co-operative dairies, worked by hand, 
were established. 

In the course of the European war Lithuania was laid waste, and nearly 
all the property of the co-operative societies, land, buildings, equipment, etc. 
was destroyed. Some consumers' societies only were able, during the German 
occupation, to carry on a much reduced activity. 

With the proclamation of the independence of Lithuania in 1918 a new 
chapter in the history of Lithuanian co-operation opened. 

The provisional Government devoted attention to co-operation, and in 1919 
a special Department of co-r^peration was organised under the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, the Ministry itself being later incorporated in the Ministry of 
Finances. The puqjose of this Department was to establish conditions favour¬ 
able to the development of co-operation, by drafting legislative measures on 
co-operative societies, by publishing model rules, etc. On 30 Januarj^ X919, a 
law was promulgated on the co-operative societies and their Unions by the 
terms of which all that was required for the constitution of a co-operative 
society was simple registration whereas before the war a special permit had 
always been necessary. Freedom to establish unions was also confirmed by the 
law. After the enactment of this measure the development of the co-operative 
movement went on very rapidly. The first to be organised were the consum¬ 
ers' societies, a fact which is explained by the scarcity and dearness of com¬ 
modities at that time in Lithuania. After 1922, that is, after the introduction 
of a stable currenc}’, rural co-operative credit societies, agricultural societies 
and co-operative dairies began to be organised. 

Up to 1923 conditions were not favourable to the development of agricultural 
co-operation, as the ctirrency had been liable to perpetual fluctuations ; up to 
the time of the introduction of the stabilised national currency (** lita " ~ i/io 
gold dollar) in October 1922, German money was circulating in lithuania. 
The sale of agricultural products kad also been an easy matter. In 1923 the 
situation changed : Lithuanian agriculture was by that time no longer suffering 
from war conditions, and considerable quantities of exportable agricultural 
products began to depress the home market, while supplies of foreign products 
were constantly increasing on external markets. Lithuanian farmers were thus 
compelled to organise the co-operative sale of their products and to give attention 
to the improvement of qualit3»' in order to secure an external market and to 
sustain the competition of other exporting countries. To effect such ends, 
agricultural co-operative societies, co-operative dairies, etc., were founded. 

It should be noted that the agrarian reform, in consequence of which the 
number of small farmers in Lithuania becanie larger, has not been without 
influence on the rapid development of agricultural co-operation; it is, in fact, 
the small farmers who seetn to have the more aptitude for co-operation, which 
is, as the Lithuanian small farmer is well aware, the essential condition of the 
material and moral wellbeing of any individual* 
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II. — The TvEgai, Basis of I^ithuanian Co«operative Societies. 

With the exception of the Territory of Memel where the German law of 
1889 on co-operative societies in still in force, the co-operative societies in 
I^ithuania are regulated by the law of 30 January 1919, to which on 12 November 
1929 an amendment was made relating to the liability of members, and an 
addition in respect of the supervision and inspection of societies and tlieir unions. 

By this law the name of co-operative society designates a society with 
a variable membership and share capital, carrying out activities under a special 
name and with the object of increasing the material and moral welfare of its 
members by the organisation of the work jointly of its associates and of its 
various economic institutions The formation of a co-operative society does not 
require a special aul horisation ; it is enough to forward the rules cf the society 
to the Inspection of Establishments and undertakings submitting accounts for 
public audit at the Ministry of Finances, for examination and subsequent re¬ 
gistration* From the date of registration of the rules the society becomes a cor¬ 
porate body. Following registration the founders summon a meeting which 
constitutes the society and proceeds to the election of the administrative organs. 

The management of the business of the co-operative society is in the hands 
of the general meeting, of the Adminis“^rative Council and of the Super\dsoTy 
Council, should this last be provided for in the rules. Each member of the 
society has one vote at the general meeting, even though he holds more than 
one share. This vote cannot be transferred by him to another person. The 
Administrative Council must, in the course of the four months following the 
end of the financial year, sumnjon the general meeting to discuss and approve 
the activity of the society, its statement of receipts and expenditure, and its 
profit and loss account. The accounts and the position as regards receipts 
and expenditure of the society must be examined by the audit Committee elected 
by the general meeting, and the result of this examination must be communicated 
subsequently to the meeting. This same Committee of audit must also examine 
into the management of the property of the society, and the work carried out 
by it, at least once a year ; for this jmrpose it may call upon the Administrative 
Council and the Supervisory Council to supply all the information necessary. 
It may be noted that the Inspection of establishments and undertakings 
controls, through its inspectors, the activity of co-operative societies and ascertains 
if their activities are being carried on in accordance with their rules. 

The liability of the members in respect of the liabilities of the society does 
not exceed the amount of their shares, or, in addition, a fixed sum as stated in 
the rules. By the terms of the law a member cannot withdraw from the society 
before the last day of the financial year, and then only on condition of having 
given notice three months in advance. Members withdrawing are liable, jointly 
and severally with the remaining members, for the liabilities of the society 
undertaken before their withdrawal, for one year dating from the day of their 
resignation, unless a longer period is prescribed in the rules. To meet any losses 
that may be experienced by the society, a reserve fund must be formed, into 
which at least one fourth of the profit must be paid ; these first charges 
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on the net profit in favour of the reserve funds are raade up to the value of the 
share capital; the members* dividend may not exceed 8 per cent, of the net 
profit. 

Certain fiscal exemptions are granted in I^ithuania to co-operative societies 
and their unions. All co-operative credit societies and all co-operative insurance 
societies as well as co-operative labour societies and consumers* societies, provided 
the share capital does not attain 50,000 litas, are exempt from license fees in 
virtue of former Russian laws still in force. Up to 1930 the Lithuanian law 
relating to taxes on incomes from commerce, manufacture, banking and trades, 
exempted from the pa5mient of these taxes unions of co-operative societies of 
all types, all co-operative credit and farming societies, and all consumers’ societies 
provided that the share capital in any case was less than 50,000 litas, as well 
as all co-operative societies doing business only with their own members, even 
if possessing share capital in excess of 50,000 Ittas. Since 1931 exemption from 
payment of the income tax has been granted to co-operative societies and unions 
only in cases where the share capital was less than 50,000 litas ; societies and 
unions possessing share capital of 50,000 Utas or more are not exempted, with 
the exception of those limiting their activities to their own members ; those not 
exempted are liable to a tax amounting to 8 per cent, of the net profit. Other 
undertakings and firms which are under the obligation of communicating their 
statements of receipts and expenditure to the Ministry of Finance must pay 16 
per cent, of the net profit. Some classes of co-operative societies further 
benefit by certain exemptions in respect of payment of stamp duties. 

III. — Co-operative Agricueturae Societies (properey so caeled), Co¬ 
operative MARKETING SOCIETIES AND SOCIETIES FOR THE SUPPI.Y OF REQUISITES, 

As already stated (see Heading I) the first societies to be organised in in¬ 
dependent Lithuania were the consumers* societies. Nearly all these societies 
adopted the model rules, published in 1919 by the Department of Co-operation. 
By the terms of these rules, the object of consumers’ societies is not merely 
to supply their members with the various consumption commodities and requi¬ 
sites for their work *’, but also 10 assist members in organising the sale of their 
products and in other ways **. As the greater number of the members of these 
consumers* societies are small or family tanners, the supplies required are not 
merely articles for their own consumption but also farm requisites, fertilisers, 
seeds, concentrated feeding stuffs, farm implements, etc. In addition the society 
buys some part of the product of their labour. It will thus be seen that before 
the appearance in 1923, of the farming societies, the co-operative supply of farm 
requisites and, in part, the joint sale of farm products, were in the hands of the 
consumers* societies and their unions. The most important among these was 
the I 4 etuvos Rooperaeijos Bendroviii Sqjunga ** - the Union of Lithuanian 
Co-operative vSocieties - founded in 1920. 

Organisation of the fanijing societies began definitely in 1923. A large 
number of these did not regara themselves as trading societies, and were regis¬ 
tered, in virtue of the law relating tO'associations not organised for profit,'at the 
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office of the competent District head. By the terms of the rules, tlie purpose 
of a fanning society is to encourage the technical progress of agriculture by 
diffusing infonnation on the scientific methods of agricultural production, by 
organising lectures and exhibitions, etc. Besides these purely educational pur¬ 
poses, the object of these societies is to assist their members and other farmers in 
the purchase of farm machines and implements, breeding animals, seeds and 
fertilisers, in making suitable installations for the grading of cereals, drying of 
fruit, service stations, etc. The financial stiucture of these societies has not 
been in any way properly adapted to all these purposes, and consequently when 
trading operations were entered upon, the unsuitability of the societies became 
recognised and it became necessary to give them a structure resembling that of 
the consumers’ co-operative societies. The agricultural trading societies pur¬ 
chased from farmers the product of their farming and sold ihem fertilisers, and 
farm machines and implements. Some of them possessed warehouses similar 
to those belonging to the consumers’societies. In many localities, these socie¬ 
ties were working side by side with the consumers’ societies, which were, in part, 
carrying on identical trading operations. The resulting overlapping in the 
sphere of co-operative purchase of farm requisites retarded the development 
of co-operative agricultural trading societies. In order to eliminate this over¬ 
lapping, the re-organisation of the two types of societies was undertaken in 1931. 
Amalgamation was effected of the consumers’ societies and the farming societies 
working in the same localities and carrying out in part identical trading oper¬ 
ations. The other organisations were left standing but under the new designation 
of '"co-operative agricultural societies'’ {iemes ukio kooferatyvas) in place of 
" farming societies ” and consumers' societies. 

The Union of the co-operative consumeis’ societies - the " Uietuvos Koope- 
racijos Bendrov^H S^junga ” - amalganmted with the Union of Lithuanian 
Co-operative Agricultural Societies - "Lietuvos Zemes Ukio Kooperatyvii S^- 
junga The new Union took the name of " Lietuvos Heines Ukio Kooperat3'^vH 
S^juinga ”, abbreviated to " Lietukis ”. The members of the I Won of Co-opera¬ 
tive Consumers’ Societies were affiliated with the *' Lietukis 

At the present time the ” Lietukis ”, founded in 1923, is the only union of 
co-operative societies for purchase and sale. Up to 1929, the farming societies 
were grouped in two IWions, the Farmers’ Union or “ Lietuvos Ukininku 
Sg/junga ” (from 192; onwards the Union of Farn^ers’ Co-operative Societies or 
” Lietuvos Ukininku Kooperatyvii S^-junga ”) and the Union of Lithuania 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies or ” Lietuvos Zemes Ukio Kooperatyvii Sgi- 
junga ”. This latter Union is a purely co-operative organisation, whereas the 
Lietuvos Ukininkii S^jnnga is a political group which until 1927 also carried 
on an economic activity in the sphere of co-operation. In 1927, the former 
Union transferred its eamomic activity to an organisation newly formed under 
the designation ” Lietuvos Ukininkti Kooperatyvii Sgjjunga ” (Union of Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of Lithuanian Farmers). Up to 1926, the yeat of the foundation 
of the Chaml:)er of Agriculture, a body made responsible by the Government for 
the development of ^agriculture, the two central unions gave their attention, 
besides trading in faxm requisitej^ and farm products, to the encouragement of 
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the technical progress and the development of agriculture. Their experts deliv¬ 
ered lectures on agricultural questions, gave advice to cultivators on the use 
of mineral fertilisers, on the improvement of live stock, etc., supervised and di-* 
rected trial plots on the farms of cultivators, etc. At the same time the organis-i 
ation of co-operative dairies was actively carried out by the Unions, with the 
result that these latter included, from the first, not only the agricultural socie¬ 
ties but also the co-operative dairying societies. It proved in practice that 
the grouping of the dairies, as special types of co-operative society, with 
the unions of farming societies did not give good results. For this reason the 
dairying societies were detached in 1926 from their respective central organis¬ 
ations, and became independent institutions grouped in a Union of Co-operative 
Dairies. In this way since 1927, the Union ol Lithiianian Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies and the Union of Co-operative Societies of Lithuanian Farmers have 
become exclusive!}" Unions of Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale. In 
view of the fact that the activity of these two unions extended in both cases 
over the whole of Lithuania, the resulting competition between them had a 
prejudicial effect on the development of the co-operative agricultural trading 
societies. Accordingly the Government in 1926 imtiated meavsures with the 
object of remedying this drawback. In 1929, the Union of Co-operative Societies 
of Lithuanian Farmers was forced to cease working, and from that time the 
Union of Lithuanian Co-operative Agricultural Societies (known as **Lietukis **) 
is the only Union of co-operative agricultural societies. In 1931, as previously 
stated, the Union of Co-operative Consumers' Societies became associated with 
the “ Lietulds 

At the present time the Lietukis and the societies grouped under it supply 
farmers with -tools, farm machines, fertilisers, seeds, concentrated feeds, house¬ 
hold wares, and in a word all requirements. On the other hand the Ltetukts 
and the grouped societies buy from the farmers for resale cereals, pulse, clover 
seeds, linseed, fruits, etc. (For co-operative trading in eggs see under Heading IV"). 
The Lietukts has leased from the Ministry of Agriculture two elevators, one at 
Kaunas and one at Siauliai, which enables it to supply cereals to the army and 
to export them. In the localities where co-operative agricultural societies are 
functioning, the Lietukis does not undertake trading operations, while on the 
other hand where no such societies are in existence it opens entrepdts and ware¬ 
houses and places itself in direct commercial relations with the farmers in the 
neighbourhood. The larger co-operative societies also often maintain branches 
and warehouses. At the present time it is open to any cultivator to enter into 
relations with a co-operative agricultural society for purchase and sale. 

It should be added that the LietUkis maintains certain factories for the 
preparation of flax fibre; to these the growers in the neighbourhood or even 
at some distance bring their flax to have it treated by improved methods. In 
addition, the Lietukis has leased a large mill with the view to providing its 
members with flour and bran ground from their own grain or to selling these 
products to other parties. Since the beginning of 1933 the LietUkis has instituted 
with the Pienocentras(see fteading IV) and the **Maistas"' (see Heading VI) 
a share company for the working of .a soap factory. 
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An important part is taken by the Lietukis in the trade in cereals, fertilisersj 
farm machines, coal, cement, sheet iron and sugar. Nearly the whole of the 
cereals bought by the Army Commissariat is supplied by the Lietukts. In 1931 
and 1932, the quantity of wheat, rye and oats exported by the Lietukis was 
•90 per cent, of the aggregate export of these products during the years in question 
In 1931 the turnover resulting from the sale of chemical fertilisers amounted 
to more than 50 per cent, of the aggregate turnover relating to the same article 
throughout the country; in the case of farm machines more than 50 i)er cent, 
of the business in 1931 was done by the Lietukis. In 1932 commodities were 
sold by the Lietukis to a total value of 28.85 million litas, including foodstuffs 
for 18.49 million, fertilisers for 5.39, and farm machines for 0.79 million litas. 

The financial position of the Lietukts is, in spite of the crisis, quite satisfactory. 
This will appear from the following table in respect of the main items shown 
on the balance sheet for 1931 and 1932 (millions of litas) : 


Owned capital of Lietukis . . . 

31-X11-X931 

. . 0.99 

3i-XII-i935t 

I-I5 

Stocks in store. 

• • 3-44 

4-35 

Due to Creditors. 

. . 5.60 

5-29 

Due from Debitors. 

. . 1.99 

1-53 

Net profit. 

. . 0.13 

0.05 

Balance sheet total. 

. . 13-48 

13.93 

(Number of members. 

. . 114 

138) 


The membership of the co-operative agricultural societies constituting the. 
Lietukts is almost entirely confined to small farmers and owners of medium 
sized farms. The large farmers have organised an agricultural trading society 
with headquarters at Kaunas. The capital of this society amounted at the end 
of 1931 to 552,021 litas; and in the same year its turnover was 479,839 litas. 

Up to 1932 there was in active working in the Territory of Memel a co¬ 
operative society for purchase and sale with 164 members and a turnover of 
3.5 million litas in 1931. In 1932 this society amalgamated with the Raiffeisen-- 
Handels^esellschaft. 


IV, — Co-OPEUATivK Dairies 

As already stated the organisation of co-operative dairies was begun in 1923. 
The natural and economic conditions, for example, the preponderance of small 
and medium- sized farms, mainly due to the agrarian reform, are especially 
favourable to the development of live stock breeding and with it to that of the 
dairying industry in Lithuania. The most serious obstacle encountered in the 
organisation of the first co-operative dairies was the want of capital, the result 
of the Russian and German inflations, and in consequence the State was obh’ged 
to provide financial assistance. The number of the co-operative dairies quickly 
rose from 20 in 1924 co 88 in 1925 and in 1926 to 196 including 82 steam dairies. 
It would have required too large capital sums to extend the network of co-oper¬ 
ative dairies and to krrange for tl^ delivery of milk to the very distant dairies. 
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lyithuania. At the end of the same year the dairy section of the* Utrion ot 
I/ithnanian Co-operative Agricultural Societies also withdrew from the Union of 
which it was an integral part and became an independent institution under the 
designation of ** Centraline Uietuvos Pieno Perdirbimo Bendrovin S^ijunga 
abbreviated as ** Pienoceutras The co-existence of these two Unions hindered 
the development of dairy co-operation, since both were in active operation over 
the whole of Lithuania. From 1926 steps were taken by the Government to 
remedy this overlapping. In 1928, the Umon of Co-operative Daily Societies 
of Lithuania was obliged to suspend operations ; the dairy societies which had 
been grouped under it joined the Central Union of Co-operative Dairy Societies 
of Lithuania, or the “ Pienocentras **. 

The Pienocentras establishes co-operative daines in suitable places, distrib¬ 
utes to the member societies machines, small casks, parchment paper, salt, etc. 
The technical instructors of tire Central Union prepare plans and estimates of 
dairies to be established, its filters set up the new machinery as required and 
examine and repair machinery in working. Its advisors in dairying visit the 
dairies and instruct the managers on technical points; the work of sinking the 
artesian wells is supervised by the Union's experts, and its accountancy advisers 
visit the dairies to give assistance in organisation and book-keeping. 

In addition the Pienocentras organises courses for the managers of the 
separating centres, and gives encouragement to the periodicals etc of the dairy 
industry. The most important function of the Pienocentras is the marketing 
of the butter manulaciured by the member dairy societies, alike on the export 
and the home market. Several warehouses are maintained the Union at 
Kaunas and at Memel for the sale of dairy products. Pasteurised milk is also 
supplied to the inhabitants of the provisional capital of Lithuania. Since a very 
small proportion only of the butter manufactured by the co-operative dairies is 
consumed in the country, the most important function of Pienocentras is to 
find markets abroad for the Lithuanian butter. It may be noted that prior to 
the introduction of State inspection, i, e , up to i November 1927, inspection of 
butler for export was carried out by the Pienocentras itself. The Union has 
in fact contributed largely, thanks to the activity and initiative of the members 
of its Administrative Council, to the rapid introduction of butter inspection by 
the State as well as to the prompt construction of modern cold storage plant in 
the port of Memel, through which all bucter exported is shipped. *The establish¬ 
ment in 1932 of a station for research work in regard to the appearance of defects 
or deterioration in butter is equally due to the initiative of the Administrative 
Council of the Pienocentras. 

The development of the export ot butter by the Pienocentras is shown ixu 
the following table : 


1927 

Quantity exported in metric 

tons. 551 

Quantity exported as percen¬ 
tage of all Lithuanian 
butter exported % ^ . 


1928 

1939 

1930 

1931 

*933 

1375 

2610 

6027 

7461 

9281 

59 

75 

89 

94 

96 


27 ’ 
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From the above figures it is clear that there has been a steadily increasing 
export of butter by the Pienocentras and that this Union is becoming practically 
the sole exporter of Lithuanian butter. It may be noted that the progress, in 
spite of the crisis, of this industr}^ in Lithuania is to be ascribed to the centralis¬ 
ation of the co-operative production and exportation of I,ithuanian butter in 
the hands of a single Union. 

The financial position of the Pienocentras may be ascertained from the 


examination of the most impoitant 

items of the 

balance sheet (expressed 

millions of litas) : 

X January 

r January 

1 January 


1931 

1933 

1932 

Owned capital. 

. . 0.56 

1-35 

1.69 

Due to creditors .... 

• • 432 

2.12 

2.82 

Due from debtors . . . 

• • 2.77 

3-63 

2.40 

Net Profit. 

. . 0.15 

0.19 

0.12 

Balance- sheet total • . 

. . 6.09 

7.68 

7-83 


Since 1929 the Pienocentras has also exported eggs. During the years 
1923-26, the co-operative export of eggs was eflected by the regional I^nion of 
co-operative agriciiiltural societies known as “ Ganiintojasat Siauliai. Eggs 
were delivered by 85 co-operative societies to the grading centres of that Union, 
which exported 2,655 thousand eggs in 1924, 3,723 thousand in 1925, and i,i57 
thousand in 1926. In consequence of the want of experience of its managers, 
of the beginning of the price decline in 1926 on the woild market, and for other 
reasons the Gamintojas was obliged to suspend, in 1920, this branch of its 
activities. In the same year it became associated with the Lietukis. In 1929 
the Pienocentras proceeded to organise the co-operative trade in eggs. It is 
not necessary to engage special employees for collection of eggs ; the farmers 
themselves can collect their eggs at the same time as their milk. Subsequent 
collection is carried out both by the agricultural co-operative societies and the 
consumers' co-operative societies. From the collecting centres, eggs are transpor¬ 
ted to the nearest grading centres where final grading and packing is effected. 
The Pienocentras effects the sale of eggs abroad or in its own warehouses of dairy 
products. The development of the trade in eggs through the Pienocentras is 
illustrated by the following figures : 

*929 193T 1932 

Ntmiber of societies (acting as collecting centres) .... 47 130 no 


Number of eggs purchased (in thousands).485 5615 9800 

Quantity of eggs exported (in thousands).360 4815 8760 


In 1932 the figure representing the egg export of the Pienocentras formed 
nearly 20 per cent, of the total export figure of eggs from Lithuania during 
the year. In spite of the crisis and in spite of the decrease in this latter figure 
the Pienocentras was able in 1932 to increase its exports by 83 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with 1931 ar|d to occtipy the leading place among exporters of Lithuanian 
eggs. 
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V. — RuuAt Co-operative Credit Societies* 

For the first years of the revival ot the lyithuanian State, it proved necessary 
to reorganise the whole credit system completely, as the capital of the formerly 
existing credit societies had been dissipated during the war in Russia or had disap* 
peared during the German mflation. The confidence of the public in this type 
of co-operative societies had been shaken bv the depreciation of the deposits 
which had been placed with these societies. Moreover the continual devaluation 
of the German currency introduced into the country by the authorities of the 
occupation tended to prevent persons who had money to invest from placing it 
in co-operative credit establishments. Finally during the first years that followed 
the proclamation of Lithuanian independence, the fact that the existence of the 
State itself was in danger, was also very far from favourable to the development 
of this type of co-operative societies. During the period of inflation, too, the 
farmers did not require credit. The introduction in October 1922 of a stabilised 
currency - the Litas - removed the most important of these obstacles to the 
development of co-operative credit. But as a consequence of the depreciation 
of the Russian and German currencies the financial resources of the country 
considerabl}^ diminished, while the possibility of obtaining foreign credits was 
nil, on account of the unstable political situation of Lithuania at that time. 
The shortage of working capital made itself felt, and the necessit}^ of forming 
co-operative credit societies was recognised by all, and especially by the fanners. 
It was found, on forming the societies, that there were numerous applications 
for loans and very few deposits made The Government was not at the time 
in a position to place funds at the disposal of the societies for the formation of 
capital To meet these difficulties, at least in part, the members were themselves 
obliged to constitute the resources immediately required for the societj’^ and 
accordingly they paid up their shares on enrolment. The co-operative credit 
societies also obtained advances from the Lithuanian Bank of v..o-operation and 
from the Central Bank of the Farmers* Union (the Farmers' Central Bank). 
As soon as the societies began to make loans to their members, deposits were 
immediately made, and the societies were then in a position to apply for advances 
to the Bank of Issue, to the savings banks, and, later, to the Land Mortgage 
Bank. 

I^p to 1927 the co-operative credit societies were constituted in accordance 
with model rules prepared by the Inspection of Credit Institutions and Co-oper¬ 
ative vSocieties at the Miuistry of Finance, which since 1932 has become the 
Inspection of Establishments and Undertakings presenting accounts for public 
audit. Provisions was made in the rules, in addition to the granting of credit 
to members, for trading operations, such as supply of fertilisers, and activities 
meeting the moral and social needs of the members. Each member is expected 
to pay up one share, on an average 25 litas, on his enrolment, and to undertake 
a liability up to double the total of the credit opened for him. The co-operative 
credit societies accept deposits from any quarter, but only members can obtain 
loans. Loans are granted for a period not exceeding 18 months and on condition 
of being utilised for the imrposes indicated by the borrower. The rural co-oper* 
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ative credit societies make loans against the deposit of securities. Recovery 
of loans not paid on expiry is effected by the municipal authorities of the com- 
munes of by the police according to a very simple form of procedure, in virtue 
of a former Russian law still in force. 

In 1927, and on the initiative of the Ministry of Agriculture, a beginning 
was made with the organisation of agricultural credit banks, callea ‘•communal 
These banks differ from the co-operative credit banks in the following respects : 
they are prohibited by their rules from undertaking trading operations and 
also from any activities for the non-material interests of their members, for 
example, from founding libraries, making grants to periodicals, etc. The activity 
of each bank is limited to the commune in which it is established ; membership 
is open to the farmers of the commune holding more than 2 hectares of land ; 
one member of the Administrative Council and one substitute member must be 
elected from among the members of the agricultural council or their substitutes. 

In connection with the formation of “communal'* banks, and with the 
endeavours of the Government to strengthen the financial activity of the rural 
co-opeiative credit societies, there were issued in 1928 b> the Council of Ministers 
“ Regulations relating to the formation of foundation capital of agricultural co¬ 
operative credit societies **. In \drtue of these regulations, advances are made 
by the Public Treasury to the agncultural co-operative credit societies, for the 
formation of their foundation capital. The rate of interest on these advances 
is 3 per cent, and repayment must be effected during the 13 subsequent years, 
the first payment being due at the end of the sixth year. The co-operative 
credit societies receiving advances in this way are expected to undertake, tnlcr 
aha, not to operate except within the limits of the commune in which they have 
their headquarters, not to pay any remuneration to members, of the Adminis¬ 
trative Council until the total of the loans granted by the society amounts to 
100,000 liias. The member of the Adnunistrative Council who keeps the books 
of the society may recei^^e the salary provided for on the budget; further, the 
rate of interest, including the commission, to be charged by the co-operative 
societies for the loans made by them must not exceed 12 per cent. 

The following ^gures may serve to give some idea of the position of the 
rural co-operative societies, without taking into account the agiicultural credit 
co-operative s^feieties of the Territory of Mem el:— 


Capital owned by the societies (in 

31 l>eccmbcr 
1930 

31 December 
1931 

31 Dccemt^i 

1933 

millions of litas). 

5.22 

6.08 

6.98 

Deposits (in millions of litas) . . . 

1713 

20.86 

21.19 

Debts to Banks (in millions of litas). 

8.94 

12.13 

12.35 

Ixians granted (in millions of litas). 

3170 

40.52 

41.66 

Number of societies. 

287 

285 

292 


The position of the Lithuanian rural co-operative credit societies is sound. 
Of their borrowers 95 per cent, are cultivators, whose holdings are relatively 
lightly indebted. In addition, the supplementary liability, equal to half the 





amount of the credit opened foi each of the nearly 80,000 members, constitutes 
a special guarantee for the security of the deposits and of the other fonns of 
capital. 

Up to 1929 the Lithuanian co-operative societies of agricultural credit 
apart from those existing on the Territory of Memel, belonged to two Central 
Unions: the Bank of Lithuanian Co-operation - Lietuvos Kooperacijos Ban¬ 
kas '' and the Central Farmers* Bank - Centralinis Ukininku Bankas *’. In 
consequence of unsuccessful operations for the account of the Farmers’ Union 
the Central Farmers’ Bank was obliged in 1929 to go into liquidation. At the 
present time, the majority of rural co-operative credit societies in working are 
attached to the Lithuanian Bank of Co-operation, founded in 1920. Among 
the members of this Bank, however, there are included not merely the co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies, but also co-operative consumers* societies and other co¬ 
operative societies. The share to be subscribed by the member society is 500 
litas ; the liability of each member tor the operations of the Central Union amounts 
to double the value of the credits which, in case of need, might be advanced to 
any one of them by the Bank, Apart from its financial functions, the Bank 
also assists the agricultural credit co-operative societies by giving them instruc¬ 
tions and guidance, and by supervising and co-ordinating their activity. 

The following figures will illustrate the acti^aty of the Bank of Lithuanian 
Co-operation:— 



3z December 
1930 

31 December 

1931 

31 December 

193a 

Number of members (includ¬ 
ing the co-operative 

credit societies) . . , 

255 (181) 

221 (173) 

205 (165) 

Owner capital (millions of 

litas). 

0 61 

0.65 

0 65 

Deposits. 

63 

6.9 

6 0 

Debts at the Banks . . . 

0.3 

14 

I 0 

Loans granted. 

63 

69 

60 

Balance sheet total .... 

TO 2 

10.7 

9.1 


In the Territory of Memel aie found co-operative credit societies of the 
Raiffeisen type, organised before the war. In T932 there were 39’of these. The 
position of these Raiffeisen co-operative societies was as follows on the 31 De¬ 
cember of 1929, 1930 and 1931 respectively:— 


Share capital in 

31 X^ecember 
19*9 

millions of litas). 0.19 

3Z December 

1930 

0.26 

3z December 
X 93 X 

0 30 

Deposits. . . . 

. 14 2 

173 

18.7 

Debts to Banks 


4 88 

6.11 

Loans granted . 

• . .1708 

20.89 

23 47 


In 1923 the Raiffeisen''co-operative societies of the Territory of Memel 
founded a central Bank " Raiffeisenbank A, G. which as a rule makes advances 
to menibers in the form of current account. 
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VI. — Other Agricueturae Cooperative Organisations. 

Among the other agricultural co-operative organisations, the most important 
are the Breeders* Associations. In 1932, there were three societies of cattle 
breeders, three of horse-breeders, one of pig breeders, and one of poultry and 
small stock breeders. The number of these societies is very limited as their 
activity in each case is extended over the whole country. Their most important 
work is the keeping of herd books. The Herd Testing Associations work in 
close touch with the Cattle Breeders* societies ; in 1931-32 there were 145 societies 
including 2,919 herds and 33,661 cows under test. The five first testing associa¬ 
tions were founded in 1923. This type of agricultural co-operative societies did 
not exist in Lithuania before tha war. All the Breeders' societies work in close 
contact with the Kaunas Chamber of Agriculture which supervises and co-ordin* 
ates their activity. 

Among agricultural co-operative societies of less importance there should be 
mentioned (figures in brackets show those registered up to i January 1933) : 
apiculturists* societies (17), co-opetative societies for the joint use of farm machines 
and implements (109) ,and a Central Insurance Union or « Kooperacija ». This 
last acts as a co-ooerative fire insurance society. The membership is drawn 
mainly from the familv farming class and fiom the existing co-operative societies. 
For 1932 the capital insured amounted to 30 million htas. 

It will be seen from the preceding account that co-operation plays an impor¬ 
tant part in nearly all branches of agriculture in Lithuania. The production of 
bacon - Lithuania having become in recent years one of the main suppliers ol 
bacon to the British market - and the sugar industry are alonC in being in the 
hands of share companies, the Maistas " and the Lietuvos Cukrus " respectively. 
The ''Maistas" has four large modem establishments for the preparation of 
bacon and the ** Lietuvos Cukrus" established in 1931 the leading sugar refinery 
in Wthuaiiia. At the present time, the Ministry of Agriculture is the largest 
shareholder of the two limited companies, but the number of shares held by the 
farmers is on the increase and with time they will acquire the greater proportion 
of the shares of these companies. When payments'•to the farmers are made 
by the Maistas ", the company keeps 5 litas per pig delivered and hands over 
shares foi the value of the stun retained. The payments of the " Lietuvos 
Cukrus " to the beet growers are made in a similar way. 

\TI. — The Council op Lithuanian Co-operative Societies. 

The first Congress of Lithuanian co-operative societies was held in March 
1920. The second Confess, which was held in May 1922, passed a resolution 
for the formation of a directing organ of Lithuanian co-operative societies. 
In the same year, the ** Lietuvos Kooperatvyu Taryba " (Council of Lithuanian 
Co-operative Societies) began to function. Its activities include : examination 
of questions of ccm".mon interest on the subject of co-operation, co-ordination 
of the activity ofth^societies, advisory and inspecting functions, the orgam'sation 
of courses in co-operation, the summoning of congresses of all the Lithuanian 



co-operative societies, the representation and protection of the interests of the 
societies as against any action of the public authorities. At the present time 
the Council includes among its members the Lietukis the Pienocentras 
the “ Irietuvos Kooperacijos Bankas the Insurance Union Kooperacija 
The Council publishes a monthly review Talka " (Common^Toil) and a popular 
paper ** Bendras Barbas*' (Work in common). The Council of Lithuanian Co¬ 
operative Societies, it may be added, belongs to the International Co-operative 
Alliance and represents its societies at international congresses of co-operation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Seedorf Prof. Dr. W. and Hesse Prof. Dr. P.: Grundriss der landwlrtschaftlichen 
Marktlehre Berlin, Verlagsbuchhandlung P Parey. 1932, pp. XII and 351. 

[The appearance of a book on the science of agricultural marketing may be 
regarded as a sign of the times, an index marking the present phase of world eco¬ 
nomic development 

At the period of transition from the war to the peace economy when for more 
than four years European agricultural production remained greatly reduced, all efforts 
were directed towards restoration by every available means of agricultural resources 
and towards an increased agricultural production. Thus it was the problem of pro¬ 
duction and of increased production that mainly occupied the attention of statesmen 
in framing the different measures which arose out of the agrarian policy. 

In 1919 Prof Seedorf, with whose name the whole movement of the scientific 
organisation of agricultural work in Germany immediately after the war was connec¬ 
ted, published his book : “ The Improvement of Agricultural Work and the Better 
Training of Agricultural Workers with special reference to the Taylor system wherein 
he makes the following remark: “ The human labour force is today the only 
assured and imassailable possession left to us in Germany .. A complete and thorough 
investigation of the whole sphere of agricultural work is required. ” The ideas to 
which expression was given by Seedorf in this book took practical effect in the estab¬ 
lishment of institutes for research on agricultural production directed towards increas¬ 
ing the efficiency of humai^labour on the land (x). 

The importance of the problem of production on the international plane is 
briefly expressed m the resolution taken in 1920 by the International Labour Office 
for the initiation of an enquiry into the world economic production and for “ the stim¬ 
ulation in the words of its late brilliant Director, Albert Thomas, in the preface 
to this enquiry (Vol. I, 1923, p. 12) of the work of all the industrial classes with 
the object of obtaining a better return and in this way the making good of the 
deficiencies in production from which the whole world is suffering, ** 

The fate that befell this enquiry, which is embodied in three large volumes, was 
a strange one* since in the actual course of the investigations on the failure of pro¬ 
duction, there supervened a quite unexpected development in economic life, namely, 
that the insufficiency of the volume of production has suddenly become transformed 
into a well-marked over-production, with the [consequence that the problem has 
become from this time forward not the devdopment of production but rather the 

(x) See the puhjicatioii of the Intematkmal Institute of Agriculture * VOrgant$aHon Scienitfijue du- 
Travaii Hgricole Europe, 1931, 
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crisis in r^pect of the marketing of agricultural products As a result of the appli¬ 
cation of improved methods of work, production increased in 1925 in a proportion 
varying from 16 to 18 per cent, of the level of 1913, wliile the growth of population 
over the same period of time was only 5 per cent. (Memorandum on Production 
and Trade. League of Nations. Prepared by the Preparatory Committee of the 
International Economic Conference. Geneva, 1926, p. 5) 

This situation has become since that date much aggravated. According to the 
Statistical Yearbook of the I/eague of Nations 1932^33 (p. 168), the world trade which 
in 1929 amounted to 68,641,000,000 dollars had fallen in 1932 to 26,611,000,000 dollars, 
in other words, the interstate trading relations declined in the course of those four 
years by more than 60 per cent. Nearly half of this 1 egression in world trade is due 
to the price decline, while the other half is a direct consequence of tlie contraction in 
the volume of trade. 

There has been no improvement in 1933 On the contrary, if the value of the 
world trade in 1929 be taken as 100, the imports in July J933 are found to be reduced 
to 34 and the exports in the same month to 35 {Monthly Bulletin oj Statistics. 
League of t^ations No. 9, September 193^, p 344). 

The whole development of trade, instead of pursuing the pre-war course, has 
thus been undergoing during these latter years a very perceptible shrinkage. As was 
remarked by the Conference of Experts of the League of Nations for the prepara¬ 
tion of the Second International Economic Conference in January 1933 ' “Every one 
wants to sell and no one wants to buy ”, 

In consequence of this state of affairs, much more careful attention is given than 
before by different institutions to economic conjunctures, to periodical fluctuations and 
in general to organisation of the market 

A number of books of an unofficial nature dealing with the problems of the 
organisation of agricultural markets have also appeared within recent years, such 
are, for example, the volumes published by Sering, Beckmann, Asmis, Hc.SwSc, etc. See- 
dorf himself, the pioneer of Taylorism as applied to German agriculture, and Hesse 
his assistant and former co-woirker at the Pommritz Institute, have now realised the 
necessity for turning their attention away from the factors of scientific production 
and of focussing it at present on the marketing of agricultural products. 

As an introduction to the general problem of the .scientific conduct of marketing, 
a brief but clear description is given of the economic evolutiop of the market from 
its origin in the family economy down all the successive stages of the foundation of 
towns and markets in mediaeval times, up to the emergence of tlie modem economy 
under which agricultural products, in order to find a market, liave to pass often very 
far from their place of origin, and even to traverse continents. With the aid of the 
available figures and the concrete facts, the effects are shown on the sale of agricult¬ 
ural products of the population factor, the changes in the numbers and density of 
population, the decrease in income or more precisely in the purchasing power of that 
part of the income set for aside the satisfaction of food requirements. It is seen that 
in consequence of the facts stated the consumer turns towards the cheajjer products 
of inferior quality. 

Production of and demand for agricultural commodities develop independently, 
each pursuing its own course without any harmonious adaptation of the one to the 
other. The pre-war regulating force which intervened more or less satisfactorily in the 
relations of supply and demand and held the balance, as it were, between the demand 
of the world market and the supply from international production, is now*practicaUy 
non-existent, unless indeed the scientific principle of a planned economy replaces it. 
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Xl;i €Qn9equeiic^ the position is that either there is a production which outstrips 
the demavid for agricultural products^ or the reduced demand, or rather the reduced 
market capacity, falls fat below the volume of production. Just now it would appeal 
that both these phenomena are present, and thus it is that as a result of ** the im¬ 
perfection of human reason to quote Descartes, or of human folly as the author 
says (p. 8), the whole world organism of economy has gone to pieces. 

The study of the characteristics of the different geographical zones of agricultural 
production on the national and international plane, and the analysis of the changes 
that have come about in the economic structure in the different countries, particularly 
the importing countries which after the war noticeably reduced their demand for agri¬ 
cultural products on the world market, are carried out by the authors with extraor¬ 
dinary erudition and lucidity. There is fundamentally but little prospect "they say, 
" of a closer coincidence between production and the absorption capacity of the market 
being brought about again by natural means. This is the less probable seeing that 
the decline in the rate of increase of population in many countries seems to be de¬ 
finitely continuing, and that the food supply requirements accordingly do not on the 
whole increase to the same extent as formerly. In our opinion, it is only by State 
measures, and hence by artificial intervention, that production can be brought into 
economic relations with market demands " (p 63) 

Following on the study of the objective factors that influence thi organisation of 
the market and the price formation, special attention is given to the economic activity 
of man on the market, often puzzling in its manifestations and containing miknown 
elements, the commercial transactions of farmers in their capacity as dealers, and 
the part taken by co-operative associations in economic life Questions of trade mon¬ 
opoly, tariffs, quotas and in general the place of the State in public life are treated 
with due regard for the interests of the whole community 

The dominating idea of the writers is that the present disintegration of the world 
economic relations, and th^e difference in levels between the price of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts on the national market and on the world market, are causing senous hindrance 
to the economic progress of society. " Although to-day, in consequence of economic 
and political measures taken, the level of national prices frequently, as in Germany, 
shows a divergence from those on the world market, and price formation is effected 
independently with the help of political factors, this 5tate of things can hardly be 
regarded as a permanent situation. A radical change in the present day phenomena 
of the home and international markets would quite naturally stimulate the classes 
interested in trade movement of commodities to endeavour to obtain closer relations 
with the world market Given the confusion of prices on the world market such a 
rapprochaihent does not present any special interest. " (p. 305). 

The writers do not cherish the vain hope of suggesting a panacea for the normal 
re-establishment of agricultural trade. Their penetrating analysis however may prove 
a stimulus tp the investigation of the positive causes of the prevalent disorder in trade 
and J?iay largely contribute to form a sound judgment on all the problems of the agri¬ 
cultural market which at the present time are vexing countries and contin^cits], 

M. T. 

Sorokin, Pitirim A. ZmmiBMAN^ Carlk C and Gaxpin, Chari,es J. A SystentaHo 
Source Book m Rural Socwhgy^ The University of Minnesota Press, Mineapolis, Minn. 
1932. Vols. 3, 

The combined effort of three well known authorities in the field of iruml sociology 
in the U S. A. iias produced a work which is a very valuable contribution to 'the 



literatni^ on that subject. As the title of the work itself implies, the purpose of 
the three large volumes which constitute it is not to advance new tlieories or to lay 
down new princiiAes of rural sociology. In the words of the authors themselves this 
extensive work is intended chiefly to furnish students of rural economics with as much 
information as can be gathered on the subject from European, Asiatic and American 
historical and scientific literature ; and the authors have drawn upon the most ancient 
as well from contemporary sources. In fact the first part of Vol. I may be con¬ 
sidered a compendium of the andent and early history of rural sociology, dealing, as 
it does in the first chapter, with andent Oriental, Greek and Roman documents ; 
while the second chapter denis with the history of rural sociology from the 14th to 
the 19th century. The second part of the same volume deals with «the details of 
the external and more formal charactenstics of the sodological organisation of rural 
life », i. e. the fundamental differences between the niral and urban worlds, the ecology 
of the rural habitat, the differentiation of the rural population into cumulative com¬ 
munities and functional assodations, the sodal stratification of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, the mobility of the rural population, the fundamental t3rpe of rural aggregates. 

Volume II deals with the rural social world from the point of view of its institu¬ 
tional. functional and cultural characteristics. Taking the family as basic institution, 
the authors examine in detail all forms of social, political and economic associations 
of the rural population. Politics, religion, art, culture among the rural classes are 
carefully studied. The influence of url)ani.sation and of rural-urban reactions are dealt 
with in an intere.sting chapter on criminality, immorality and intemperance. Com¬ 
parative data between conditions in cities and in the country testify to the superior 
moral code of the rural population as a wdiole. Like the first volume so this volume 
is enriched by quotations from the foremost writers on sociological, political and eco¬ 
nomic matters, which make reading not less interesting than enlightening. 

Volume III is an anal3d:ical study of the physical characteristics of the rural popu¬ 
lation. Whenever necessary, the authors discuss the relative merits of lural as com¬ 
pared with urban life. Thus prevailing ailments, tendency to special diseases and 
reaction to them, birth, vitality and mortality rates as well as suicidal and mur¬ 
derous tendencies in cities and country are extensively dealt with. All this material 
is treated in several long chapters full of statistics and indices. The second part of 
this volume is chiefly dedicated to the study of rural urban relationships, every aspect 
of wliich is illustrated by quotations from the best world authorities. An index 
concludes the work while ample bibliographical references arc given in numerous 
footnotes throughout the three volumes 

Mitteiluvtgen aus dem Internationalen Landwtrischafis- Institui in Rom. Berlin, 
P. Parey, 1933. I* Jahigang, Heft i (To be published about 8 times a year. Annual 
subscription, April-March. Rm. 12). 

The German edition of the International Review of Agriculture had to be suspended 
at the end of 1930. However, through the courtesy of the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the Reich, it has been possible to keep former readers of the German edition in touch 
with the activities of the Institute by the regular publication of abstracts of the Instit¬ 
utes' bulletins in the journal Berichte Uber Landwirtschaft which is published at Berlin 
under the auspices of the Ministry. This information service, which, according to the 
general character o^ B^rtchte, lays a particular stress on economic problems, has been 
ftnrther developed, andlsnowalsobehig published as a separate issue of the Benchte 
under the title “ Mitteilungen aus dem Internationale Landwirtschafts-InstitutThe 
first number of tlii^ periodical xrftblication contains as a new important feature the 
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beginning of a current Intemationai Btbhograpky of Agyiculturai Economics, wWch i« 
compiled by the Chief Librarian of the Institute on the basis of book and periodical 
material received regularly in the library of the Institute, which is one of the largest 
and most representative agricultural libraries of the world. A bibliography of inter¬ 
national scope on agriailtural economics has not existed heretofore. There is little 
doubt that the material contained in this new bibliography \sill be of considerable 
value for all research workers and agricultural economists in the different countries. 
Every effort is made to render the compilation as complete as possible, but at the 
same time to eliminate material of secondary importance Not only books and 
separate pamphlets are listed, but also articles in periodicals, as far as the bibliogra¬ 
pher may presume that the information contained therein will be of permanent interest 
to the research worker News of purely transitory intercvst is excluded The titles 
are given in the original language, translations being added for the less known idioms 
in one of the recognised world languages. Completeness and accuracy of bibliogra¬ 
phical details facilitate the search for the originals The field of agricultural economics 
is covered in the broadest sense, including agricultural policy, land tenure, internal 
colonisation, credit, cooperation, insurance, marketing, prices, taxation statistics, 
farm labour, farm management, farm accotmtancy, agricultural geography and history, 
rural education and sociology, etc The bibliography is systematically arranged and 
author and geographical indexes will be supplied at the end of each volume It may 
be hoped that the Institute may later on be in a position to take over itself the 
publication of this bibliography and to develop it by including also tne technical 
branches of agriculture, where a heed for a quick comprehensive and international 
indexing service of world's literary production is also much needed, although good 
partial bibliographies for various practical topics do already exist The amount of 
research work as published in the great number of scientific publications of the 
different countries of the world is so overwhelming, that an international key to it, in 
the form of a current International Bibliogiaphy of Agriculture, becomes a vital 
necessity. 
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POPULATION DEVELOPMENT, WHEAT PRODUCTION 
AND WHEAT TRADE OF THE WORLD 

The present study is almost exclusively based on the publications of the 
International Institute of Agriailture at Rome (International Yearbook of Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics, etc.) In the case of lacunae occurring and for purposes of com¬ 
parison the official statistics of the different countries have been utilised The 
figures have been established with all the accuracy that is practicable, but 
it is of course impossible to exclude all sources of error, as even at the present 
day the data for large areas of Asia, Africa, etc., are more or less uncertain 
A correct idea of the actual position of the world wheat market may however 
be obtained from the data that have been utilised. 

(^) THE SIGNIFICANCE OF POPULATION DEVELOPMENT FOR WORLD 

WHEAT PRODUCTION AND FOR THE WORLD TRADE IN WHEAT. 

When any attempt is made at a comparison of the views and opinions 
expressed in regard to the world economic crisis by persons well qualified 
either by their knowledge of economic theory or by their practical experience 
of economic questions, the conclusion reached is that the explanations put 
forward alike of the nature and of the causes of the crisis are highly contra¬ 
dictory. Some authorities are of the opinion that the present disruption of 
the world economic structure is, although of greater magnitude, merely one 
among such crises as have constantly been observed in the fluctuation of the 
economic cycle Their firm conviction is that there is no ground for economic 
pessimism, and further that once the present distress is overcome there will 
be a readjustment in the direction of progress greater than any so far within 
the experience of mankind (J. M. Keynes) Others see the final cause of the 
catastrophe in the shrinkage of gold production and in the accumulation 
of gold in some few countries. Others again connect it with the exhaustion 
of the national and international credit sources, with the impairment of moral 
forces, a crisis in confidence, a factor as indispensable for modem economic 
Olipanisation as is the physical volume of the gold Supply.^ Other authorities 
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are equally convinced that the basic cause is an ill^directed production 'Without 
corresponding marketing possibilities. To these various eSEplanations may be 
added the diifering points of view which the students of the Special conditionB 
of the individual countries are impelled to adopt. Still more contradictory 
and bewildering is the multiplicity of counsels as to the remedying of the 
agricultural crisis (i). 

It is not the intention of the present writer to add any new theory to 
all those in existence as to the connection between the general economic crisis 
and the agricultural crisis There are however certain facts and events of 
a national and international order occurring within the economic framework 
of post-war agriculture to which attention may be drawn, since, although so 
far but little account has been taken of these, they will, in all probability, 
prove to be determining factors for the general agricultural situation in the 
future, whatever may be the outcome of the world economic crisis. We are on 
the threshold of far-reaching structural changes, indeed of a reconstruction 
of the agricultural bases of the world economy, a reconstruction which will 
have a decisive influence not only on the direction of agricultural develop¬ 
ment, but also probably on the foundations of the entire superstructure of 
wotld economy (2). 

In any discussion of changes in the structure of world agriculture, the 
mind naturally turns first to the great technical advances that have been 
achieved within the last decade in the overseas and other competing agricul¬ 
tural countries, advances which are everywhere the subject of comment and 
the effects of which are fairly generally considered to be a factor in the 
continuous fall in agricultural prices. Among such there come to mind the 
introduction of tractors, disc ploughs and the combined harvester-thresher, 
and generally the so-called complete mechanisation of the overseas cereal 
growing areas; the measures for reduction of costs and increase of yields and 
especially for the improvement of marketing organisation, all measures by which 
the overseas countries during the post-war period took the world by surprise. 
In the land of " unlimited possibilities new marvels of technique were accom¬ 
plished daily. Hence it is in no way astonishing that with the apparently end¬ 
less series of problems to be solved daily it is not observed, or there is no 
wish to observe, that the foundation on which these valiant and costly projects 
are being reared has already become unsound and that in places it is giviug 
way to a serious extent Full recognition should be accorded of the rapidity of 
advance in agricultural technique of the past decade, with the striking devel¬ 
opment brought about in the quantity and quality of products placed on the 
agricultural market; but in spite of all such progress, the factors decisive for 
the future shaping of the agricultural situation are not to be found among the 
changes on the supply side of the market. The decisive facts are discover¬ 
able rather in the fundamental changes which have taken place on the side 

(x) BiuMncnAinf, Dr. Tb. * flSchicksalsfragea xmd Zukuaftsatifgabexi der detitscben X^axididtlaeiittftji. 
dtr DiiUtadien 47. Jahsgaxkg, X 939 , 0. xo8. 

(3) Hid. 



of demand, in the sudden check in the population increase precisely in the 
importing countries on the world market (i). 

T?be statistician E. Kahn observes, and not without reason, that the 
phase of our economic history covering the climax of capitalism seems un¬ 
imaginable without a large contemporary increase of population. There was 
sO to speak a race between population and production, in which population 
increase nearly always had a short start of production. It seems not to be 
a chance coincidence but a relation of cause and effect that in the period of 
the slow moving beginnings of capitalism it took nearly 500 years - from 1350 
to 1820 - for the population of Europe to increase from 100 to 200 millions, 
whereas some eighty years have been enough, in the period of the climax of 
capitalism, to raise these 200 to 400 millions. 

The natural growth of the population, or in other words, of consumers, 
had thus apparently brought about almost automatically a wellnigh unlimited 
expansion of the market, for with the exception of the increased numbers in 
Eastern Europe, all these millions appeared as new purchasers on the market 
for agricultural products. For a long time now however there has been a 
decided slackening in this tendency towards increase. Population has, so to 
speak, dropped out of the race, and according to the investigations of eminent 
statisticians there is now in view a stationary condition or even a decline 
of population, while production goes on unchecked, or at least " slowing 
down is as yet hardly noticeable. Although this phenomenon does not 
yet appear to find confirmation from any superficial survey of the population 
development in the different countries and in the world, a closer study 
reveals that the position is that of a declining population and we are not aware 
of it simply because an absolute increase is still going on. This increase ac¬ 
tually continues, in spite of the fact that the average, taking all countries to¬ 
gether, of three children to a household, the number calculated as essential 
for the maintenance at the same level of the world population, has for some time 
no longer been attained. The explanation lies in the fact of the abnormal 
age-grouping of the population in the countries most important for the popula¬ 
tion movement as well as in the diminished death rate. The phenomenon of 
the decline in the birth rate is an international one, and this transition from 
an incase to a dedine in the numbers of mankind marks a decisive turning 
point in the economic history of the peoples belonging to the European and 
Ame^rican civilisation. The Slav peoples have gone so far in conscious birth 
restriction that the end of the natural increase of population seems to be 
within sight. 

Only a vj^ry dim idea can be formed of the population movement in f|ie 
Far East with its Asiatic races, since for readily intelligible reasons, the data 
ate extremely fragmentary and it is impossible to arrive aib any sound conclu- 
ricm. It seems however that in the most important regions high fecundity is 
found side by side with a correspon^Mngly high mortality of infants and young 
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children, so that for the time being no large population surplus is formed. 
How far the Far East will be affected by a further infiltration of modern 
European standards it is impossible to say, since the influence of irrational, and 
especially of religious impulses cannot be even approximately estimated in 
those countries. The Japanese biologist. Dr. Asajiro Oka, brings new and 
abundant material to show that there is a decline in population in Eastern 
Asia, so that the Far East would seem to have been drawn already into this 
current. 

In any case the tendency is evident in the vast territories of the continents 
of Europe and America, which are for the time being of most concern to us. 
There are of course differences in intensity in the different nations, but the 
fundamental tendency is everywhere the same; there is a general participation 
in the international phenomenon of the decline on the birth rate (i). 

" To understand the importance and the full scope of this process in 
world history which we are witnessing and which will be decisive for the 
future development of the whole world economy, there must be kept clearly in 
view the extent to which the whole endeavours and activities of the past, 
all considerations, hopes and expectations have been influenced by the idea of 
forward movement. The whole present generation of our farmers liave grown 
up in the belief that a continuous increase in population and along with it a 
continuous expansion of trade, a constantly increasing demand for the pro¬ 
ducts not merely of industry, but also of agriculture was a normal pheno¬ 
menon ” of economic development. Whole countries and immense continental 
areas were opened up within the lifetime of the last generation, not merely 
for purposes of settlement, but because men believed, as did Malthus, 
that unless such areas were brought under cultivation there would one day be 
a shortage in the world’s food supplies. The timely opening up of new world 
resources in regard to cereal and meat production seemed to be a dazzling 
speculation for the future. A veritable intoxication with the idea of de¬ 
velopment and ‘'progress ” had taken holdon the world, and all the facts 
seemed to justify the conviction. ” (Brinkmann). Under the illusion that 
consumers could be “ grown ” like tomatoes or salad in the spring in beds or 
under glass, provision was made for further extension of production with in¬ 
creasing yield capacitj’’ in the anticipation that the consumers, for whose benefit 
this vast machinery was being set up, would come into existence of themselves. 
That the impetus to expansion of an economic system which had become an 
end in itself, could one day find its goal in a void was entirely beyond 
conception. 

" The spectre of overpopulation has fled, and in the place of dreams and 
imaginings a stern awakem’ng has come about. The world speculation in agri¬ 
culture, the settlement policy of the overseas agricultural countries, a policy 
which had been framed on long views, has proved itself a fundamentally mis¬ 
calculated speculation. The food resources of the world instead of showing 
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shortage have become, at least for that section of mankind on the consumption 
of which calculations had been based, suddenly too large. 

"'It is agriculture which will have in the first instance to bear the conse¬ 
quences of the regressive movement of population, since its participation in 
the advantages of any re-adjustment or stimulation of demand can only be 
small. There is a limit to the need for agricultural products, and one which 
cannot be overpassed, viz., the capacity of the human stomach multiplied by 
the number of human beings to be fed. The effect of the lowered rate of 
increase in population is in fact bound to be more noticeable in this respect, 
from the fact that with the large increase in consumption during the pre-war 
period the saturation point of the per capita consumption was all but reached, 
especially of the low priced mass products. Hence a rise in per capita consump¬ 
tion, equal to that taking place in the last pre-war decades, can no longer 
be counted upon. (i) 

This will be the position of the entire world market in agricultural 
products in the future. The rivalry between the agricultural exporting coun¬ 
tries of the world and the agricultural production of the European importing 
countries is, not for the first time, convulsing the world agricultural interests, 
but this rivalry has now entered upon a quite new phase of development, of 
which the characteristic feature, as compared with the period of agricultural 
crisis in the last century, is a stable demand on the market of agricultural 
products. (i) 

With the cessation of the natural increase in the number of consumers it 
will become necessary to encourage changes in the quality of consumption, to 
substitute intensification, so to speak, for expansion of demand. The former 
primitive satisfaction of needs cannot in fact be longer continued on an ever 
ncreasing scale. If selling capacity is to be increased, attention must be turned 
to the refining of requirements. 

Out of the many problems connected with the popatlalion movement, the 
world wheat problem is the only one which will here be attacked, as being 
the problem which at the present time comands most attention. The wheat 
problem is in fact rightly designated a world problem. 

Before turning attention to the production of wheat, the trade in wheat 
and wheat consumption, in relation to the population development of the world, 
consideration will first be given to these conditions as found in those coun¬ 
tries which are of decisive importance in framing any judgment in regard to 
the world wheat problem. These are in the first instance the principal Eu¬ 
ropean wheat importing countries and the overseas wheat exporting countries, 
whereas the significance of the remaining countries for the problem is subsid¬ 
iary. The discussion of the situation in the principal Jwheat importing and 
exporting countries will accordingly be followed by the survey of the world 
wheat situation as a whole. 


(l) BRINKMAKN, loc. Oil, 
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(B) POPUI.ATION DEVEI.OPMENT, WHEAT PRODUCTION, IMPORTA¬ 
TION AND CONSUMPTION IN THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN WHEAT 

IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 


In the consideration of the conditions existing in the most important of the 
European wheat importing countries there is justification for treating the con¬ 
ditions in Germany, on account of their special character, apart from those in 
the other countries taken together. 

I. — Germany. 

I. — The Population Development. 

During the period under review the population of Germany increased at a 
nearly uniform rate with slight fluctuations from 1900 to the time of the outbreak 
of war in 1914. 

If however this movement is considered in more detail (see the lines 
indicating trend in Graph la), it cannot escape notice that this tendency to 
increase, after a violent break in 1905, begins quite slowly, but still evidently, to 
decline. This slowing of the rate of increase in population is the consequence 
of the decline in the birth rate which had already begun about 1890, but became 
more marked from 1901 to 1913. 

In Germany the number of children to a marriage, reckoning the legitimate 
and illegitimate births together, were as follows for the succeeding periods (i): 


1871-80.4.5 

1881-90.4.7 

1891-1900.4.4 

1900-1913.4.0 

1919-28.2.1 

1929.1.9 


During the war years 1914 to 1918 there was at first a stationary condition 
due to the call to arms of the classes liable to military service and to the war 
losses,but from 1915 onwards there was a marked decrease in population. 

After the end of the war the population increase was none the less very small 
as compared with that of pre-war times, since in consequence of the changed 
standards of living among the masses of the population at large as well as of 
the deterioration in conditions of life among the German people, the conscious 
restriction of births had become almost universally accepted. This tendency 
has become so strong that in Germany the transition is already going on from 
the two-child to the one child family, as may be seen from the foregoing table. 
According to the investigations of eminent statisticians the position in Germany 


(i) Kah? 7 , he, cit.f S. 12 ct seqq. 
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is already that of a decreasing population. It is true that there is still a continuous 
increase, although the average, calculated as essential for the maintenance of 
the population numbers, viz,, three children to a family, is now replaced by 1.9 
only. The explanation of this lies in the abnormal age- grouping of the population 
in Germany of to-day. Before the war there were only 9.5 million persons 
between the ages of 20 and 30 years, the ages during which some three fourths 
of the marriages made are contracted. At present there are some 12.5 million 
persons of those ages, a fact mainly accounting for the large number of marriages 
contracted at the present time. This abnormal age grouping, in consequence 
of the relatively lower density of the older age groups, affects the mortality rate, 
but will cease to do so when the numerous young people of the present have become 
the large class of old and elderly people of tomorrow. On the other hand the 
" marriage conjuncture already mentioned leads to a partial equivalence ; 
instead of relatively fewer but prolific marriages there are now more marriages 
but with fewer children. This high tide ** of marriages must however shortly 
come to an end for lack of candidates for matrimony and, at the latest, when the 
small ag(i groups of those born during the war reach the age of marriage. It is 
in any case beyond dispute that the natural increase of the German population 
will cease ; within one decade the figures of births and deaths will cancel out. 
Naturally no one can say whether the decline in the population wdll be slow'or rapid. 
The difficulty in making any such forecast is due to the fact that it is impossible 
to foresee the degree of the duration of this reduction in the number of children, 
and all statistical calculations become more problematic, in proportion as they 
outstrip actual happenings. No one can say whether the decline in the birth 
rate will become less or more marked, or whether there may not even be once 
more an increase, or whether the efforts made to prolong life will not have unex¬ 
pected success or even whether pests or wars may not cause ravages among large 
masses of human beings. 

The Statistical Office of the Reich has made calculations in regard to the 
future development of the population of Germany up to the end of the 20th 
centur}^ and have .made such a choice of bases that the actual movement may 
be anticipated with a degree of certitude within the limits laid downi. 

It may be safely assumed that con.scious limitation of births will become 
prevalent as time goes on also among the majority of those strata of the popu¬ 
lation which at present are still prolific, but it is scarcely possible to make any 
pronouncement as to the degree in which fertility will decline in consequence of 
the practice. This degree of decline will be determined not only by the changed 
outlook on life among the masses of the people, but also by the economic situation. 
It is for this reason that the most favourable population development, viz,, the 
development supposing that the number of living births remains unchanged, is also 
the least probable (Case A.), It may be supposed that the actual development 
will tend to be that of Case B. viz., that the birth frequency will fall 25 per 
cent, below the already low average level of the present time. This may seem 
somewhat too pessimistic, but the possibility is by no means exclude^ that in 
the event of an actual worsening of the conditions of existence among the 
German people, the birth frequency may fall still further. 
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Any calculation of this kind is bound to leave out of count the mortality 
conditions and also the migratory movement. While, in view of the position 
of the international population movement, the prospects of a considerable 
immigration into Germany are certainly not excluded, there is little likelihood of 
such a phenomenon, since the neighbouring countries also show steep declines 
in the birth rate. 


Probable development of population in Germany 
(Total numbers of the population). 



A) A&autning the number of living births to remain the same: 

B) Assuming that up to 1955 the number of births will diminish by ^5®/oi afterwards remain¬ 

ing stable. 

C) Assuming the frequency of births to remain the same. 

Taken from the **StatisUk de$ Deutschen Reiches” vol. 401, II. 


PVom these considerations it appears that up to about 1945, Germany may 
count on a population increase of about 3.5 to 4 million, but after that, if the 
numbers of births still continue to decline, the population will shrink with increas¬ 
ing rapidity. The German population will in this way possess an extraordinarily 
unfavorable age-grouping. 
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2. — The Development of Wheat Production 

in (Germany. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation. 

The crisis in cereal cultivation which began in the seventies of last century 
passed after the lapse of more than a quarter of a century. In Germany the 
recovery was greatly helped by the tariff increase resolved on in 1902 and brought 
into effect in 1906 (see Graph la). During the 3^ears 190b and 1907 the effect 
of this tariff increase was that the price relation between wheat and rye altered 
very considerably^ in favour of rye. and consequently in 1907 there was a re* 
duction of the area under wheat cultivation. On the re-establishment of the 
equilibrium of the prices, however, wheat growing steadily^ extended with a few 
setbacks only, and in 1915 the area under wheat was almost equal to the largest 
ever covered by the crop {viz. 2,049,000 hectares in 1899-1900), an area which 
in other circumstances might possibly even have been exceeded. From 1915, 
owing to the effects of the war, there was an extraordinary diminution in wheat 
growing. From 1919, however, and up to 1927 there was again a large increavSe 
which was interrupted only by inconsiderable fluctuations. In 1927 under the 
influence of measures for the protection of rye and also of an exceptionally 
large importation of wheat, the price ratio between wheat and rye altered in 
favour of rye, with the result that in 1928 there was a slight reduction in wheat 
cultivation. As this unfavourable price relation continued in 1928, wheat culti¬ 
vation underwrent further decrease, which assumed disastrous proportions in 
consequence of the serious effects of the exceptionally cold winter of 1928-29. 
At the beginning of 1929 a more favourable level of wheat prices was restored 
owing to the tariff protection policy and the introduction of the obligation to 
mill German wheats, and in 1930 a large expansion of the cultivation followed, 
while a further extension resulted from the propaganda in favour of a transi¬ 
tion from rye to wheat growing which was put forward at the same time as 
the protectionist policy. In 1931 the fixing of a quota for the cultivation of 
sugar beet had the result of increasing that of cereals and especially of wheat. 
At the same time, owing to unfavourable livestock prices, there was a change 
over to wheat growing in large areas of Germany, especially in the north, north¬ 
west, west and south. All these factors contributed to make the area under 
wheat in 1932 attain the record figure of 2.28 million hectares. This transi¬ 
tion from rye to wheat is an achievement which has not received sufficient at¬ 
tention owing to the adverse conditions and want of capital prevailing in Ger¬ 
man agriculture, but on the other hand it is one which may eventually produce 
fresh dangers for the only agricultural product which is still remunerative. 

(b) Development of Unitary Yields. 

After the cereal crisis was surmounted and from the beginning of 1890 
intensification of German agriculture was undertaken on a large scale. With 
the rapid growth of the population there w’as a shrinkage in the subsistence 
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margin, and on this account and even more because of the decline in farming 
receipts due to the low prices of wheat, efforts were made to remedy the situ¬ 
ation by securing higher yields per unit of area. These yields rose from about 
i6 quintals in the nineties to about 22 quintals in the pre- war years. 

Under the influence of the war economy measures this tendency to increase 
yields was followed by an abrupt decline up to 1917. In 1918 the yields again 
somewhat increased, but the conditions prevailing in first post-war years (long- 
continued exhaustion of soil, poor cultivation, prolongation of the control 
measures, and beginning of inflation) were far from favourable to such increase. 
The recovery of German agriculture begins with the removal of control, and 
from 1921 there was a relatively rapid rise in yields per unit, although with un- 
precedently large fluctuations, and in 1928 the high level of 1912 was again 
reached. From 1929 to 1931 there was a decided fall in the yields due to un¬ 
favourable weather conditions, but in 1932 the average yield was once more 
22 quintals par hectare. The exceptionally large post-war fluctuations were 
mainly due to a recurrence of unfavourable weather conditions and were not 
confined to Germany. In spite of the continued extension of cultivation to 
lands less suitable for wheat, there has been but little diminution in yields per 
unit of area. 


(c) Development oj Aggrejfate Wheat Production 
and oj per capita Production, 

The area under cultivation multiplied by the yield per unit of area gives 
the total crop production. As is shown by Graph I a, the large pre-war 
increase in the total production is to be attributed to intensification or increase 
in yields per unit of area. The post-war wheat production also shows a rising 
tendency but it is the area rather than the yield per unit which increases. In 
the agricultural year 1932 the wheat production not only greatly exceeded 
the pre-war average but also the maximum crop of IQ13 which amounted to 
nearly 400,000 tons. 

If a relation is established between wheat j^roduction and population, the 
somewhat surprising fact emerges that the per capita pre-war production in 
spite of the large increase in population not only remained nearly the same 
over the period but in 19TI-13 it actually increased. It is true that in 1902-07 
a quite small drop in the per capita production is noticeable, but it is followed 
in subsequent years by a steady rise, so that in 1913 the highest quota was 
reached. Kven if the growth of population had continued at the high rate of the 
period before IQ04, the actual increase in wheat production would have been 
proportional, and in consequence the per capita production would have remained 
the same. 

In the post-war period there was a slow but steady rise in the wheat pro¬ 
duction which had been greatly depressed by the effects of the war and the 
control measures. The increase in production was more marked than of the 
population, so that in 1928 the per capita production had alreadj^ reached the 
level of the average of 1900-1910. As the consumption of wheat had declined. 
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this rise in crop production led to a price crisis and necessitated meavsures of 
protection on the part of the Reich. The crops of the 3'ears 1929, 1930 and 
1931 were poor, the first in consequence of the disastrous winter, and the two 
latter in consequence of persistent rainfall. In the season of 1932 the per capita 
production exceeded not only that of 1928, but also b} 7 per cent, that resulting 
from the record crop of 1913. The prospects as regards wheat prices are ac¬ 
cordingly somewhat gloomy. 

3. — The Net Wheat I ni ]) o r t . 

During the pre-war period the net import of wheat into (lermany varied 
round 1.9 million tons, the quantity depending as a rule on the result of the (ler- 
maii harvest. Since the high import figure of 1907, there has been a tendenc\^ 
towards decrease in imports corresponding to an increasing home production. 

From i()i4 to 1918 there was an almost complete cessation of imports, and 
in the first 3"ear after the war, the quantit>^ imported was very small. 

In 1920 the wheat import began to recover, but the quantities imi:)orted 
were still insignificant In 192T on the other hand immense masses of wheat 
were poured into (Wrman^’, partlv as remedying the extreme shortage of food¬ 
stuffs in the country, partly under pressure of the large overseas stock*^ This 
wave of importation, however, ebbed almost as quickly as it had flowed, under 
the influence of inflation which acted in restriction of imports In 1923 the im¬ 
ports had dropped again to the low level of 1920. 

With the stabilisation of the (rerman currency at the end of J923, and as a 
result of the foreign credits made available to Germany, the wheat imports once 
more began to increase from year to 3^ear, till in 1927 a maximum of about z.b 
million tons was reached, and this in spite of the reduction of population due 
to territorial changes, the highest import figure ever attained for C>erniany, 
being in fact reached in this 3^ear, This flooding of the countiy with foreign 
wheat resulted in the enactment b}^ Germany of measures of protection intended 
to ensure the progressive 1 econstruction of German agriculture by means of 
a large increase in national production. These measures together with a de¬ 
cided fall in the credit concessions brought about in 1928 a considerable drop in 
imports. As the pressure from the side of the national production became stronger 
the protection measures were in 1929 rendered essentially more effective by the 
introduction of compulsory milling of a ])ercentage of home grown wheats. The 
milling quota for home wheats was repeatedly raised, and with effect from 15 
August T931, was fixed at 97 per cent, for the agricultural 3"ears 1931-32 and 
1932-33. This step was taken in order to counteract the price depression that 
might, with the great increase in the areas under wheat, easily result from the 
limited absorption capacity of the market if the farmers in want of cash attempted 
to realise their crops too hurriedly. To meet the seasonal preSvSure, especiaU3^ 
in autumn, measures were taken for financing the new crop and for facilitating 
the movement of grain. By means of free import permits a re-export extending 
over the whole year is made possible. The result of these measures was that the 
net wheat import in 1931 amounted only to about 520,000 tons, that is to say, it 
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was reduced to the quantity considered indispensable for mixture if a flour of 
good baking quality is to be obtained from German wheats. As the German 
wheat production of 1931 did not fully cover requirements, the Government was 
compelled by lowering the duties to give facilities for import in May and June of 
1932. The regulations as to compulsory admixture of home wheats remained in 
principle the same, but a lower rate of admixture was allowed under certain con¬ 
ditions if it was a case of milling wheats imported under the more favourable terms 
of the Government enactment referred to. 

The protection measures of 1931-32 are equally in force for the crop year 
1932-33 and supplemented by measures for maintaining the price level of wheat. 

4. — The per capita Wheat Consumption, 

The per capita wheat consumption, (i. e. the per capita quota of the total 
quantity available which is equal to the national production plus the excess 
of imports) fell betw^een 1904 and 1910 slowly but continuously from 95 to 88 
kg. The apparently sharp decline in 1908 is explained by the utilisation of the 
stocks remaining from the large importation of 1907 which in consequence of 
the national harvest had exceeded requirements. Following on the great increase 
in yields which began in 1911 and on the simultaneous increase in purchasing 
power, the quantity of wheat available per head rapidly increased and reached a 
maximum of 96 kg, in 1913. This development is also seen, as will appear, in 
the other European wheat importing coxintries. 

In 1914 this development was interrupted by the world war. First imports 
stopped, and then the national production began to decline. If at first the areas 
under wheat showed some expansion, yields per unit of area soon rapidly dimin¬ 
ished. With the complete cutting off of Germany from the world market, the 
available quantity of wheat was as early as 1915 no more than the national pro¬ 
duction and in 1917-19 fell with that to about one-third of pre- war quantity. 
It was not till 1920 that the wheat import was, although slowl3^ resumed and 
together with the increasing national production brought about a rise in the per 
capita wheat quota. The extraordinarily high wheat import of 1921 which was 
occasioned by the pressure of world stocks, together with still larger increases 
in national production, brought this quota almost up to the pre-war figure. The 
effect of the restriction of imports due to inflation was the less noticeable as 
national production was increasing and wheat consumption was declining. After 
the stabilisation of the currency however wave after wave of wheat imports rolled 
in on the country. The importation reached its maximum in 1927, when it stood 
at 30 per cent, higher than before the war, so that the per capita wheat quota, 
owing to a still increasing national wheat production, was above the pre-w'ar 
average. At the same time, there was an actual decrease in, and in consequence 
there was an accumulation of stocks. 

In consequence of the price crisis which was becoming acute, more drastic 
protection measures w’^ere introduced which at once reduced the imports and low¬ 
ered the per capita wheat quota. The compulsion to mill national wheats still 
further reduced the imports, Accordingly, as the home crops of 1929 and 1930 
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were poor, the per capita wheat quotas in 1930 fell quite considerably below the 
requirements, so that recourse was had to utilisation of the stocks remaining 
from 1927 and 1928 and to a larger import of wheat in the spring of 193T. The 
crop of 1931 nearly covered requirements, so that only a small import was neces¬ 
sary ; the crop of 1932 on the other hand quite covered the German require¬ 
ments, but there was none the less an import of wheat, partly on technical grounds 
of baking quality, and partly as the result of a special regulation, whereby a part 
of the German crop was not utilised. 

5. — The Covering of Wheat Requirements. 

As shown by Graph 1-6, in the pre-war period about 65 per cent, of the 
wheat requirements was met by the national production and the remaining 
35 per cent, was imported Since 1905 the proportion of imported wheat in 
the per capita supply of the German population began to decline, with slight 
fluctuations, slowly but continuously till in 1913 it stood at 27 per cent. Tn 
the war years Germany was obliged to depend on the national production only. 
In the post war period the proportion of imported wheats in the national supply 
at first increased rapidly and in 1927 w'as as large as 45 per cent. The movement 
for protection then began and quickly reduced the j^roportion ot the import t(^ 
25 per cent, in 1930 and actually to about 10 per cent in 1932. Germany has 
been among the principal purchasing countries in the international wheat trade, 
but the German farmer has been and is the principal supplier of the German 
market, and as conditions now are H may be that he will in the future be the 
sole supplier. 


6. — The Outlook. 

It is impossible to say with any certitude in what direction the conditions 
prevailing on the German wheat market will develop. It depends on a number 
of factors the effect of which cannot be determined in advance. On the supply 
side such factors are extension of cultivation, yield increases, crop returns and 
wheat imports ; on the .side of demand the main factors are the rise, stationary 
position or fall of the population figures, the variations in the per capita wheat 
consumption. 

As the statistics of areas under crop show, the farmers have responded with 
surprising rapidity to the pressure put upon them to change over from rye to 
wheat growing, and if the information is to be trusted, the rise in yields per unit 
of area has also gone so far that steps must already be taken to guard against 
the dangers of over-production 

There is an increasing consumption of wheat in consequence ot the increase 
in population, but the rate is slow corresponding to the slowing down of the rate 
of increa.se of the population, and the increase may disappear altogether or become 
a decrease. 

It is quite other with the per capita consumption. If under the influence 
of the war and the inflation there was up to 1925-26 a marked decline in wheat 
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utilisation per head following on a reduced consumption of bread, there is anew 
a tendency to eat more bread, which, for reasons readily intelligible, is most notic¬ 
eable in regard to wheat bread. From 1925-26 to 1928-29 there was a decided 
advance m the actual consumption of wheat, which in 1928-29 exceeded quite 
considerably the pre-war utilisation. With the further onset of the crisis and 
the accompanying reduction in purchasing power, the consumption however, 
from 1928-29, sharply declined. 


Consumption of Flour and of Wheat per head of the German population. 
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The end of the crisis and an upward movement on the market would no 
doubt bring a rise in the per capita wheat consumption It need not be assumed 
that the consumption of wheat will decrease in the same degree as the population, 
since an expansion of the use of wheat precisely among the classes with low in¬ 
comes IS quite within the bounds of possibility In this connection how^'ever 
there must be kept in mind the possibility ol a return from consumption of wheat 
to that of rye. 

The bumper wheat crop of 1932 has for the first time rendered clearly visible 
the spectre of surplus wheat with all its i>rejudicial consequences. As might 
have been expected, the compulsory i>ercentage of national wheats for milling 
has been fixed for 1932 33 at 97 per cent Certain mills, however, members of 
the Consortium of German Wheat Mills established in Berlin under the contract 
of 6 July 193-, are for the period 16 Augu.st 1932 to 15 August 1933 milling foreign 
wheat, imported under the tariff modification Order of 6 July 1932 free of duty 
or subject to the duty of 0.75 RM per quintal only (Ausfauschweizen). For 
such mills for the duration of their membership of the Consortium the milling 
proportion imposed for national wheats is reduced to a minimum of 70 per cent. 

In this case foreign wheats other than the wheat imported under the above 
conditions (Austauschxzeizen) cannot be milled in a higher proportion than 3 per 
cent, of the total quantities of wheat milled during the separate milling periods 
or months. Among financial measures there may be mentioned the advances 
made on delivery contracts and loans made on warehousing warrants. It is 
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possible to obtain advances on future grain delivery contracts up to 50-60 per cent, 
of the value of the grain to be delivered, also to secure payments by instalments 
up to 70 per cent, of the value of the grain on grain delivered to store with the 
condition that the supplier nia^’^ on his side fix within three months the actual date 
of the sale as well as the final selling price, thus taking the advantage of the 
market situation. In addition efforts are made by the Government to encourage 
any tendency on the part of the mills belonging to the consortium to absorb 
national wheat. In addition special subsidies in aid of warehousing cOvSts and 
reductions of rates of interest are granted, if the wheat placed in store is kept 
off the market up to the dates fixed. 

Among the new measures affecting the wheat trade is the coloured wheat 
enactment which came into force February 1955. This coloured wheat is 
substituted for maize as a poultry feed and the measure is expected to effect 
an additional utilisation of wheat up to 250 to 300 thousand tons. The object 
is again to restrict unnecessary imports in favour of the national products. 

It is in this way that it will be possible to maintain the price of wheat at a 
level acceptable to the farmer. At the same time a growing danger exists of the 
further exteuvsion of the areas under w’heat, owing to the privileged position of 
wheat in regard to j)rices, to the ])oint at which the national production may 
outstrip the national demand. Although in Germany the volume of the crop 
depends on the seasonal crop and harvest conditions rather than on the area 
under crop, a production in excess of the national demand must be carefulh 
avoided. 

If under the prevailing agricultural policy it proves possible to prevent 
the production of wheat from exceeding the demand or in certain circumstances 
to limit it, then German wheat growing may be regarded as assured, and the 
population may be supx)lied with national wheats at a relatively low price, cor¬ 
responding to the general price level. Taking this movement into account it 
may be said that the import of wheat is likely within the near future to be of 
secondary importance for the supplying of the German market. 

II. - Tine PRTNCrp^i, European whea.t importing countries. 

In this enquiry the following countries are dealt with: 


(I) 

(rreat Pritain and Iieland 

(7) 

Switzerland. 

(2) 

German .V 

(») 

Denmark. 

( 3 ) 

Italy 

( 9 ) 

Spain. 

( 4 ) 

France 

(10) 

Sweden. 

( 5 ) 

Belgium 

(II) 

Norway. 

( 6 ) 

Netherlands 

(12) 

Portugal. 


The Succession States, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland are not included, as 
comparable material for an enquiry referring to a period of the length required 
is not available. There need be no scruple as to their omission, since the 
wheat importation into these countries is not large and the greater part is 
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covered by the supplies from the Danube countries. These importing countries 
not included in this statement have together a wheat import requirement of 
about 600,000 tons. As against this the Danube countries, Rumania, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia, had on an average from 1925 to 1929 a total export wheat 
surplus of one million tons, so that their omission is of no importance. 

I. Population Development. 

The aggregate population taken of the 12 countries under review between 
the years 1900 to 19x4 showed a considerable nearly uniform increase with slight 
fluctuations. There were certain signs of fatigue ” in the years 1902 and 1911, 
but these were compensated for in the following years by correspondingly 
larger increases. To examine the causes of these phenomena would lead us 
too far afield, since it is a questions of aggregates. 

In 1914 this tendency’ in development was interrupted by the war. 

During the war years 1914 to 1918 the population declined very markedly 
in consequence of the call to arms of those liable to military service and of 
the war losses. 

In the post war period, in contrast to the pre-war years, there was only 
a relatively small increase in population. From 1927 this increase has shown 
still further decline (see lines of trend shown on Graph II a). The limitation 
of births as a mass phenomenon is here taking effect in noticeably slowing 
down the population increase. It can be established that the limitation of 
births has assumed now much larger proi)ortions among the Germanic peoples 
than among the Latin nations as appears from the following survey : (i) 

Number of Births resulting from a Marriage, 


Count! y 

About 1900 

About X9J9 

Great Britain. 

. 37 

2.06 

Ireland. 

. 4-4 

4.10 

Germany. 

. 4-4 

1.94 

Italy. 

. 4-5 

3.60 

France . 

.-2.9 

2.18 

Belgium. 

. 3 5 

2.80 

Netherlands . 

. 4-2 

2.90 

Switzerland. 

. 3-8 

2.20 

Denmark. 

. 41 

2.50 

Spain. 

. 4-9 

390 

Sweden. 

. 4 5 

2.60 

Norway . 

. 4 J 

3.00 

Portugal . 


4-50 


(1) After Kahn, Der internationale Geburtenstreik, S. 64-65. 
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If and when the relative decline in population of these 12 countries will 
result in an absolute decline, it is difficult to say, since this movement proceeds 
with very different intensity in the separate countries. Here for the moment 
the fact may suffice, that France was the first country, owing to the very 
eady introduction of birth restriction, to show an excess of deaths and that its 
population would have for a long time shown dechne except for the direct or 


The Birihraie in five Countries of North-western Europe, i8jo-ig2g (♦). 


Births 

par 1000 Germany 
n habitants 


England 

and 

Wales 


Belgium 


Sweden France 



indirect effects of mass immigration. Further in Great Britain, seeing that the 
reduction in the number of children came earlier, mortahty and birth curves 
mig^t presumably coincide sooner than in Germany. The increase of the 
population of Great Britain in the decade 1921 to 1931 due to the consider¬ 
ably lowered mortality and not to any increase in the births The number 
of births in this decade is about 16.3 per cent lower than in the decade 1911-21, 
although that period includes also the war years with their falling-off in births. 

(♦) O. K, Bakbr; “The Outlook for land utilization in the United States”. 
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The further marked decline in the number of births, which was to be observed 
in most of the European countries in the first half of 1931, was still more ac¬ 
centuated in the second half of that year. As a result the number of living 
births in 1931 was ever3rwhere, with the exception of some smaller States, 
noticeably lower than in 1930, in which year, as compared with 1929, there had 
been in all European countries (apart from Germany) a not inconsiderable 
rise in the figure. 

In 1931 the countries showing, after Germany, the most marked decline in 
births were Italy, Hungary and Poland. In Italy the number of births was 
less by 6.9 per cent, than in 1930, in Hungary 8.5 per cent., in Poland 4.9 per 
cent. In France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Norw’ay 
the decline in births amounted to between 2.5 and 3.5 per cent. 

The mortality figures rose in 1931 as compared with 1930 by about 0.6 
per cent, in France, by i.o per cent in Hungary, and in Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Norway by from 0.5 to 0.7 per cent., while in Germany these 
figures were only o.i per cent, higher. 

For this European area of first importance then the trend of population 
development, although there are differences in degree, is ever5rwhere the same, 
so that the natural increase of population appears to be nearing its end. 

2. — The Development of Wheat I* r o d u c t i o 11. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation. 

After the surmounting of the price crisis in cereals the growing of wheat 
reached in 1904 in the countries under survey a maximum extension which was 
maintained almost unaltered up to 1913. In 1914 a somewhat large diminution 
of the areas under cultivation began. This reduction continued in France (and 
Portugal) while in the other countries cultivation remains constant or even shows 
some increase. As an effect of the war, wheat cultivation was reduced between 
1915 and 1917 by 17 per cent., but not so much as might have been supposed. 
Although the reduction in the areas under wheat cultivation in the countries most 
affected, German}’', France and Belgium, amounted to 3.2 million hectares, the 
total reduction was onl}^ about 2.6 million hectares. From 1917 there was a 
steady increase, with slight fluctuations, in the area under wheat up to 1927, 
although the pre-war extent of cultivation was not again reached. The position 
in France was a deciding factor here, where the area under wheat was in 1919 
less than the pre-war area by about I-8 million hectares and in 1927 was still 
some 1.3 million less. In 1927 under the influence of the world wheat crisis a 
larger diminution in the area under wheat began to appear, affecting all the coun¬ 
tries with the exception of Portugal, Sweden, Norway and Switzerland. Under 
the influence of the general movement in favour of protective tariffs the area 
under wheat expanded from 1930 onwards, and in 1932 once more reached the 
highest i:>re-war level, that of the years 1904 and 1905. As this movement 
seems likely to continue, a further extension has to be reckoned with. In any 
case the area under wheat in the principal wheat importing countries of Europe 
remains remarkably constant. 
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(b) Development of Unitary Yields, 

Although there have been considerable fluctuations of yield per unit of area, 
there has been no essential modification in the average, as compared with the 
prewar period. A definite relation between area under cultivation and 5deld 
may undoubtedly be established, and from this it appears that wheat growing 
is now extended to the limits of the lands capable of wheat production ; this 
interdependence is not however so marked as not to be subsidiary to weather 
conditions. During the war up to 1917 crop yields showed both absolute and 
relative decline, although not to any great extent. A pronounced rise in crop 
yields then followed, although with wide fluctuations, such as have already 
been noted in the case of Germany, as consequent on weather conditions, and 
in 1929 a record figure was reached. The yield per unit of area in 1929 stood 
22 per cent, higher that the average of 1901-1913, and 10 per cent, above the 
highest pre-war yield in 1909. In 1930, in consequence of unfavourable weather 
conditions, the yield declined, and also owing to bad weather the yield of the 
year 1931 was relatively low. In 1932 a record production was again obtained 
which was 15 per cent, above the highest pre-war yield, and 5 per cent, above 
the 3deld of 1925. 

Under the influence of the protective tariff and the tendency towards national 
self-sufficiency a further advance in yields may be counted on as a result of 
intensive cultivation. 


(c) Development of A^^gregate Wheat Production 
and of the per capita Production, 

As appears from Graph. II a, the total crop production in the prewar 
period had remained, in spite of the slight shrinkage of areas under cultiva¬ 
tion, nearly at the same level in consequence of somewhat higher yields per 
unit of area, and in fact showed a slight increase. In the post-war period, 
on the other hand, a very considerable increase took place owing to the marked 
increases in yields due to intensification. In spite of the fact that in 1929 
the areas under cultivation showed a 7 per cent, reduction as compared with the 
pre-war areas, the aggregate wheat production was 10 per cent, larger than in 
the last five years of the pre-war period. 

If the wheat production is brought into relation wnth the population the 
somewhat surprising result is obtained that the per capita production in the 
pre-war period remained nearly at the same level in spite of the rapidly increas¬ 
ing population. Only a very slight diminution is noticeable. 

During the war years the per capita production fell till 1917 to about 
65 per cent, of the pre-war production. 

In the post-war period the greatly reduced per capita production slowl}’ 
but steadily increased, and reached, although with wide fluctuations, the pre¬ 
war averages in 1925 and again in 1929. In 1926, 1927, 1928, 1930 and 1931, 
unfavourable weather conditions resulted in a noticeably smaller per capita 
production, but in 1932 a maximum of 114 kg. per capita was reached, which 
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is about 5 per cent, more than the highest figure of the pre-war period. The 
movement for self-sufficiency in the countries concerned goes to prove that by 
means of a high degree of intensification, and by the increased yields aecom- 
panying such intensification an increased per capita production of^ wheat may 
be brought about. 


3. — The Net Wheat Import. 

In the countries under review the net imports of wheat showed up to 1908 
considerable reduction, but from then till 1913, with a slight interruption in 1912, 
there was a still more considerable increase. This advance was abruptly checked 
by the outbreak of the world war in 1914. When the war was over wheat impor¬ 
tation again increased considerably and in 1920 the average importation of the 
pre-war years 1911-13 was once more reached and was maintained at this level 
up to 1926 with relatively small fluctuations, corresponding to the crop results 
of the importing countries. In 1927 under the pressure of the large harvests 
and the stocks of wheat in the overseas countries the wheat imports went up with 
a rush, and the consequence was that in almost all countries measures were taken 
for the protection of agriculture, in particular the compulsory milling of home 
grown cereals, and accordingly since 1927 the imports of wheat into industrial 
Europe have once more markedly declined. 

4. — The per capita Wheat Consumption. 

The consumption of wheat per head of population, i. e., the per capita quota 
of the total quantity available, which is roughly (i) equal to the national pro¬ 
duction plus excess of imports, remained during the pre-war period and even up 
to 1916 at nearly the same level, apart from somewhat wide fluctuations, and 
showed a slight increase rather than a reduction. In 1917, owing to war condit¬ 
ions, together with an unusually poor harvest, there was a sharp decline in 
the available quantity of wheat per capita. With the increased national produc¬ 
tion of 1918 this quantity was again somewhat increased, in spite of the further 
decline in the wheat imports. On the conclusion of the war, the wheat import 
was at once re-established on a large scale, but the home grown crops were still 
small, so that with the rapidly increasing population due to the return of the 
troops, prisoners and refugees) the available per capita wheat quota was again 
reduced up to 1920. In consequence however of the efforts for vself supply in 
nearly all the countries under consideration, there was an intensification of culti¬ 
vation leading to a large increase in the home grown crops, so that, although 
there were considerable fluctuations, the 1911-13 average was again reached in 
1927 and the per capita available quota in 1929 approached the highest pre-war 
supply of 1911. In 1932 there was a further 6 per cent, increase. 

(1) In a more accurate calculation of consumption the qiiantitiea of grain uaed lor aowing ahouKl 
be taken into account, aa theae may change considerably with changes in the areas town. 
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5. — The Covering of Wheat Requirements. 

Before the war the home production of the countries under review accounted 
for about 66 per cent, of the available wheat supplies, while about 34 per cent, 
was imported. While from 1903 to 1908 the proportion imported slowly but 
steadily declined, from 1908 to 1913 it again increased and reached the level of 
about 40 per cent, of the whole suppl3^ Although with the outbreak of war 
in 1914 this proportion at once declined, it again rose quickly to 50 per cent. 
(Germany excepted) up to 1916, and then declined up to 1918 to 38 per cent. 
In the first year after the war there was a slight increase in the proportion of 
imports in the wheat supply, but under the influence of the efforts for autarchy 
on the part of the importing countries, up to 1926 there was a slow but steady 
declining tendency with a slight interruption in 1924, the period of currency 
stabilisation in Germany. In 1927 under the influence of two poor harvests 
(1926 and 1927) there was a sudden marked rise in the proportion of imports 
but in the following years every means was taken to counteract this by high 
tariffs, compulsory utilisation of home supplies, etc. In the import season 
193^*31 following on small wheat harvests in the countries under review there 
was an insignificant increase only in wheat import requirements, a fact giving 
proof of a further decline in these requirements in industrial Europe. 

6. — General Outlook. 

The future shaping of conditions on the European wheat markets depends 
on a number of factors, the effects of which cannot be determined in advance, 
and may be completely different in the different countries, or even actually 
conflicting. Extension of cultivation, increase of yields, crop results and wheat 
importation on the side of supply, advance, stationary condition or decline of 
the population figures as well as of the per capita consumption of wheat on 
the demand side, all have their decisive influence on market conditions. 

The area under wheat cultivation for 1931 and 1932 shows a further increase; 
there is also a marked rise in the yields per unit of area which are considerably 
over the pre-war yields per hectare, although with wide fluctuations. The yields 
per unit for 1930 and 1931 were relatively low in consequence of unfavourable 
weather conditions, but the relatively good conditions of 1932 resulted in a 
high unitary yield. All tends to show that the increase in the unitary yields 
is continuing. 

An increasing consumption of wheat has followed on the growth of the 
population, but the increase is slow in correspondence with the slowing of the 
increase in population figures. Owing to the varying structure of the population 
in the countries concerned it is impossible to forecast when, if at all, there will 
be a stationary condition or an absolute decline in the population. 

It is not easy to obtain reliable data as to the per capita consumption of 
wheat in the countries under consideration. It is established that in nearly all 
the countries in question the consumption of bread grains has declined in the 
post-war period by from 5 to 10 per cent. In the Scandinavian countries and in 



Germany this is almost entirely due to a smaller consumption of 4ye, while the 
wheat consumption has risen. In these countries an increase in the per capita 
consumption of wheat is.still quite within the bounds of possibility. It is otherwise 
in tjie countries that are definitely wheat-consuming. In these, wheat consump¬ 
tion might perhaps in unfavourable economic conditions attain its prewar height 
once more, but will scarcely exceed it. On the whole it is unlikely that more 
than a very slight rise in the per capita consumption of wheat should be counted on. 

In 1930 the wheat crops of industrial Europe were small, so that not only 
were the stocks accumulated in 1927-29 used up, but it was necessary to reckon 
with considerable wheat import requirements. This stimulation of the cereal 
markets did not last long. The calculation on the world wheat market is for a 
fairly considerable decline in the European wheat import requirements, in connec¬ 
tion with which it is observed that the experience of Germany is that it has 
been possible to make do with a low percentage of the former wheat import 
while also greatly increasing areas under wheat. In the other countries eft'orts 
have been made to effect a more or less considerable modification in the import 
])roportions by higher tariffs, milling, restrictions, etc. In this way Germany has 
nearly quintupled its duties as compared with pre-war times, and in addition 
since 1929 has introduced milling quotas for German wheats^ the proportion of 
home grown wheat being fixed for the agricultural seasons 1931-32 and 1932-33* 
at 97 per cent. In the same way France also introduced by the law of i Decembei 
1929 the obligation to mill home grown wheats and fixed the milling quota of 
these wheats at 97 per cent. Later this quota was re])eatedly raised and lowered. 
t he average resulting at about 90 per cent. Subsequently a compulsorj" percentage 
of flour extraction was imposed at 66 per cent. Under the stress of the world 
market situation Great Britain gave effect to an Agricultural Marketing Act 
which contains decisive measures for the protection of its agriculture. On the 
other hand the milling quotas proposals, whereb)’ the quota for wheats grown in 
the United Kingdom was to be 15 per cent., that for Empire grown wheats 50 per 
cent , while only 35 per cent, of the United Kingdom requirements were to be met 
by foreign wheats, did not become embodied in an Act. Instead early in May 
1932 the Wheat Act came into force by which wheat growing in the United 
Kingdom is to be encouraged by means of certain subsidy payments. The original 
idea of enforcing an admixture of home wheats or of compulsory purchase and 
utilisation by the importing mills of certain quantities of home wheats was aban¬ 
doned A minimum price of lo.s. per cwt. (or 45s. per quarter of 480 lbs) is 
guaranteed to wheat growers for three years, i. e,, a standard price of double the 
world market price. 

A guarantee against undue extension of areas under wheat is provided by a 
limitation of the maximum quantity of the wheat to be sold by the growers on 
these conditions to 6,000,000 quarters. If the supply of home grown wheat 
exceeds the estimate of the Wheat Commission established under the Act, then the 
subsidy, or “ deficienc5»^ payment will be proportionately reduced. The wheat 
sold by the growers must also be certified by the Commission as of millable quality. 

Norway has a State Monopoly for export and import of cereals. In the summer 
of 1930 Sweden established a State Grain Commission for ensuring the absorption 
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of home grown grain by the market and for supervision of the observance of the 
compulsory admixture of Swedish ryes and wheats. In the Netherlands a law 
came into force on 4 July 1931 enforcing the utilisation of home grown wheats. 
Under this law provision has been made for a quota admixture up to 25 percent, 
{originally 20 per cent.) and minimum prices have been guaranteed. In the 
same way in Belgium the improvement in wheat prices demanded by the agricul¬ 
tural intere.sts led at the beginning of vSeptember 1923 to the resolution taken 
by the Council of Ministers that in future 10 per cent., and from i January 
1933* 15 per cent, of home grown wheats must be used in the milling of flour 
for breadmaking. In Switzerland by the Law of July 1929 and in Spain by one 
of June 1930 the trade in wheat and wheat flour has been placed under State 
control and guaranteed prices as well as milling premiums have been established. 
Italy, which was always a large im2>orting country, has made it clear b}- the 
imposition of compulsory milling of 95 per cent, of home wheat, wliich came into 
force early in July 1931, by the raising of the duty on imported wheats and 
the introduction of the compulsor}^ flour extraction percentage, that a determined 
effort is being made to modif}^ the position as regards imports. 

The process continues by which barriers are set up by the different countries 
for the protection of their national production. Under the influence of the 
attempts thus made in nearly all the countries under consideration to detach the 
home market in each case from the world market, the wheat import requirements 
of industrial Europe must inevitably undergo gradual shrinkage, and in conse¬ 
quence there is still impending over the world market the immense accumula¬ 
tion of stocks of wheat in America. In any case, in the long run, the impor¬ 
tance of European agriculture for the wheat supply of Europe is likely to become 
still greater, while that of overseas agriculture will probably decline. 


{€) POPULATION DEVPXOPMENT WHEAT PRODUCTION, IvXPORTA- 
TION AND CONSUMPTION IN THE PRINCIPAL 0VKRSP:AS WHEAT 

EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 


I. ~ Thic United vStatks of America. 


1 . — Population Development. 


The population of the United States of America has shown since 1850 the 
following development : 


Years 


Population 

Increase 


1850. — 

i860.35-f> 

1870.22.6 

1880.30.1 

i8qo. 25.5 

1900.20.7 

1910.21.0 

1920.14.9 

1930. 11-5 
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The figures clearly illustrate the relative steep fall in the rate of population 
increase in America, which is the more striking as the United States is an immi¬ 
gration country of importance. 


Net Immigration into the Untied States of America (i) 


1871-1880 . . . 

... 2,812,191 

1881-1890 . . . 

• • • 5.246,613 

1891-1900 . . . 

■ ■ • 3.687,564 

I90I-I9IO . . . 

• • • 8,795,386 

I9II . . . 

. . . 878,587 

1912 . . . 

... 838,172 

1913 . . . 

. . . 1,197,892 

1914 . . . 

. . . 1,218,480 

1915 ■ • • 

... 326,700 

1916 . . . 

... 298,826 

1917 . . . 

• • • 295,403 

1918 . . . 

... 110,6x8 


1919 . 

1920 . 430,001 

1921 805,228 

1922 . 309.55^ 

1923 . 522,919 

1924 . 706,896 

1925 . 294,314 

1926 . 304,488 

1927 . 335,175 

1928 . 307,255 

1929 . 297,678 


1930-31 I July-30 June {a) 93,^39 


(a) Gross immigration. 


In the period from 1820 to 1928 about 330,000 persons yearly, or a total 
of 36 millions, have entered the United States as immigrants, 8.8 million of whom 
entered during the decade before the war. The rate of the colonisation move¬ 
ment remained however much behind the exT)ansion of the land under cultivation. 
The transition from an agricultural to an industrial vState was accomplished with 
surprising rapidity in the United States with the help of the immigrants. If the 
trends of population at the time of the turn of the century are considered more 
in detail, it will be seen that in spite of the high immigration figures the rate of 
increase, after showing certain signs of “fatigue'', was from 1908 decidedly 
slackening (see Graph Ilia). Thus here too is found a continuous decline 
in the birth rate, and in 1927 the proportion is only 2.2 children to a marriage. 
The tendency to decline in births is likely to be in the future much stronger in the 
States than in Europe, on account of the marked shrinkage in the immigration. 
For a change of world importance has been achieved in the United States without 
attracting attention ; for the first time according to official records the tide of 
immigration has turned; that is to say, more persons leave the United States than 
come into the country. This is due less to the immigration laws of 1924 than 
to the strictness with which these have been enforced since I93i» The Immigra¬ 
tion Commissioner states that since the War of Secession the number of immi¬ 
grants has never been so small as in the census year 1930-31, in which only 93,139 

« 

(i) Statistical Abstract 1930. 
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The Population oj the United States, iR^o-ig20 and estimates oj population, rpjo-sooo (*), 


Ba*’ d on tstimat(>t 
madt by Pearl ind Retd 
John Hopkins 
MlUiona University 


\ccordmj{ to methods 
proposed by bloon, 
Bureau of the Census 


I stablibhtd on the bisi" 
ot the present birtlis 
immigr dion in<l of expect it on 

ol life of 6o \eais MiUlOU 



(•) O r Baker “ The Outhiok foi land uiilizatiem in the United Stalts 
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persons were adtuitted into the United States, or about one third less than the 
number officially sanctioned. In addition the Government on the basis of an 
obsolete clause of the immigration law paid for the return journey of such for¬ 
eigners who were lawfully in the country, but who were anxious to avoid permanent 
uneniployment in America return to their own country. Care was taken 
that, by notices in American newspapers published in foreign languages, this 
readiness to pay the journeys was widely known. Such return cannot but have 
an eflect on the birth rate, as the immigrants mainly come from countries and 


Pnrthrate per looo of the Population of the United States 
for i()i^-ig2S in six Urban Slates, ami for igiy-i()28 in six Rural States (i). 


Total for the United Stales Six rural Slates 


Six url>au States 



from social strata where tlie number of children per household is large (see 
Graph III a). They were and still are those who raise the average of size 
of families, while the older settlers have long made the transition to restriction 
of births. Now that the immigration has been reduced to a minimuni this 
impetus is wanting. The first generation diminishes from year to year in 
numbers, and the second is already Americanised in respect of the size of the 
family. There is here no distinction between town and country. The devel¬ 
opment is the same in both (see graph as above). 

A particularly rapid fall in the already low birthrate need thus occasion no 
surprise. As a matter of fact the birth rate in the eight years l^efore 1930 fell from 

(i) O. E. BAK15R, The outlook for land utilisation in the United States. 
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23.7 to 19.7 per thousand. Since the fall in the death rate over the same period 
was less, the rate in fact having remained the same since 1920, there is a decline 
in the natura,! increase of population from 10.6 per thousand in 1920 to 7.3 in 1928. 
On the other hand the American manufacturing industries have scKncreUvSed their 
outturn capacity as to outrun the absorption capacity of the home m.arkets at 
the present time by Jo to 50 per cent. It is evident that a country the industry 
of which is organised on the assumption of a population increasing each decade 
by about 20 per cent, is exposed to disastrous consecpienccs if there is a coriiplele 
reversal of the tendency. 

2. T h e T) e V e 1 o ni e n t of \\' li e at P r o d 11 c t i o n . 

(a) DcveiOpHicnf ci Areas under Whcai CuUieation. 

Towards the close of last century the United States gradually ceased to be 
a country peculiarly fitted for agricultural colonisation. Its cconoiiiic and 
social constitution alike were undergoing a process of transformation, and this 
contrilmtcd to the rapid surmounting of the degression of wheat prices in the 
seventies. In fact wheat prices rose as raindly again. The i)opnlation, of v/hicii 
a growing proportion was tirban and indnstria!, increased nioio quickly than did 
the areas under cultivation, so that the cultivable area available per he.n! of 
po})iilation became gradually smaller. Since the “ last west ” was opened up 
and the immigration came, speaking generallv, to a standstill, theThiited States 
have definitely lost their character as a country for large scale agricultural settle¬ 
ment. Xo further growth by territorial accessions is now possible. Iic<Mion\tc 
conditions force American agriculture to adapt ibself inercasitigly to the refjuire- 
ihents of tlie industrial States, and compel the transition from “ ranching” to 
farming proper. Whereas at the time of colonial expansion the settlers on the 
prairie lands preferred wheat growing to any other kind of tanning, because no 
other production recpiired so little capital and brought so speedy a return to the 
farmer, from the nineties up to the 5^ear 1909 an absolute and e.spccially a 
relative decline in wheat cultivation look place. J'nnn loio to 1913 however it 
sJowly increased again, and aftei the outbreak of w.ariii con.sequencc of the rise 
in prices there w^as a very consideiahle increase iq) to 1915. In I9i5-i() this great 
expansion of cultivation suddenly brought about an absolute and especially a 
relative fall in prices, followed by an equally sudden restriction of areas due to the 
effects of the world w ar, the result being that in 1Q17 the extent of the areas under 
wheat was again reduced to nearl}'' that of 1909. The conclusion of the war moreover 
brought a reversion to the exclusive wheat production characteristic of the years 
of colonisation. Stimulated by wheat prices that w^ere both absolutely and 
relatively enormously high (Graph V) and by the apparently extraordinarily 
favourable marketing conditions in Europe due to the great demand for com¬ 
modities, the areas under wheat cultivation underwent an immense expansion ; 
from 1917 to 1919 there was an extemsion by about 12 million hectares, or 70 
per cent. This expansion was confined to the so-called Western States, but 
the end was already in sight. Wheat-growing cannot be carried on where 
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the vegetative period is less than 90 days, or the precipitation under 350 mm., 
in fact the crop is very uncertain if the precipitation is only 350 mm. It also 
becomes impossible in a warm damp climate that favours the appearance of 
cryptogamic growths (i). The onset of the agricultural crisis compelled the 
American farmer to change his policy. Under the influence of the falling wheat 
prices from the middle of 1920 onwards and of comparatively high prices for 
live stock products there was again a considerable decline in wheat cultivation 
which in 1924 was once more in the position of 1914 or 1916, i. e., it had been 
necessary to place about 9.5 million hectares under other ciops. This was also 
the position in 1925. This was followed b^’' a renewed expansion, under the 
stimulus of absolutely and relatively encouraging wheat prices due to the stabil¬ 
isation of currencies in Kurope, and of the contemporary fall in production costs 
in consequence of the advances in mechanisation, The cultivation was even 
imshed further into the arid zones of the western provinces. This movement 
however came to an end in 1929 with a wheat area only about that of 1915. A 
iurther decline followed under the influence of the disastrously low world wheat 
prices. Wheat growing in the United States seems likely to show this declining 
tendency for some time. 

In regard to the wheat areas per head of the American poptilation, from 
1900 to 1912 there was a decline amounting to about 33 per cent, owing to the 
large increase in the population and the adaptation of agriculture to the progres¬ 
sive industrialisation ; under the influence of the w^orld war up to 1915 the posi¬ 
tion in 1903 was regained, follow'ed by a sudden fall to a minimum in 1917. 
Towards the end of the war a still more rapid expansion took place up to 1919, 
followed by an equally rapid shrinkage in consequence of the agricultural crisis, 
so that in 1925 the wheat area per head reached a minimum. It again increased 
somewhat up to T927, but in 1930 began once more to decline, a tendency w^hich 
will probably continue. 

The apparent area unrler cultivation is however in no way identical with 
the areas harvested, as a more or less large percentage of the areas sown suffer 
from the effects of the winter, of drought or of hail, or are destroyed by floods, 
by insect pests or otherwise. If the ratio between areas harvested and areas 
sown (see Graph ITT a) be noted, it is clear that this ratio becomes more un¬ 
favourable as wheat production is carried further west. In particular the 
spring wheat in the western arid zones suffers to a greater or less extent 
every year, so that the area harvested is often quite considerably less than 
that sowm. 


(b) Development of Unitary Yields, 

Before the war yields per unit of area showed considerable increase, continu¬ 
ing till 1915, although with extraordinarily wide fluctuations (see Graph III a). 
The large rise in this yield in the years 1912-1915, which occurred in spite of 


(i) According to data supplied by Prof. Th. BsUNKMAim, Bonn. 
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the expansion of the areas under wheat, is probably to be ascribed almost en¬ 
tirely to the exceptionally good weather conditions. A decline of 45 per cent, 
followed, in spite of a shrinkage in wheat growing, and this was again followed, 
under the influence of crop rotation, by a marked rise up to iQiS. The subse¬ 
quent extension of wheat cultivation took place at the expense of yields per 
unit, which fell extraordinarily low in 1923, but show a tendency to rise with 
the gradual shrinking of the cultivation. From 1924 onwards with the expansion 
of cultivation there was a decrease in yields, although with considerable fluc¬ 
tuations ; both these tendencies were reversed from 1929, but in 1932 owing 
to very unfavourable weather conditions there was again a decided decline in 
yields. 

In the United States there is moreover always a certain balance between 
the winter and the spring wheats, whereby a deficiency of the one crop 
is compensated for as a rule by a high yield from the other (see under 
Section 7). 


(c) Development of the Aggregate Wheat Production. 

Corresponding to the fluctuations of the areas cultivated or harvested and to 
the very high fluctuations of the yield per hectare there was also considerable 
variation in the quantities harvested in the pre-war years up to 1911, but the 
average remained at about 17.5 million tons. Then in consequence of the increase 
in areas together with the rising 3delds per unit there was a considerable increase 
in quantities harvested up to 1915. In 1916 in consequence of the limitation 
of wheat areas and disastrously low ^delds there was an equally abrupt fall 
in production. The yield per unit of 1916 was the lowest since 1900. A further 
decrease in areas cultivated was accompanied by rising yields with the result that 
the total quantit}^ harvested for 1917 was equivalent to that for 1916. Towards 
the end of the war there was a large expansion of the area under wheat, reaching 
a record extension in 1919. The quantit}’ harvested however increased much less 
markedly as with the extension the yields per unit of area declined. When in con¬ 
sequence of the agricultural crisis the areas under wheat had to be again much 
diminished, the yields per unit did not, it is true, increase in any corresponding 
measure, but in spite of this the total quantity harvested remained about 30 per 
cent, larger than in pre-war times. Just when areas had nearly gone back to the 
pre-war position, a decided rise in the yields per unit was noticeable. From 
then onwards, with the exception of 1925, when crop failure was experienced, 
areas cultivated or rather harvested and yields per unit moved almost regularly 
in opposite directions, so that the fluctuations of the aggregate quantities ob¬ 
tained were relatively small. Taking the aveiage of the years 1920-1931 the 
wheat production of the United States has been maintained almost uniformly, 
with the exception of 1929, at a level of about 23 million tons. In 1932 with its 
unfavourable weather conditions, there was a deficiency of 15 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with the average and of 20 per cent, as compared with 1931. 
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3. — Wheat Areas and Wheat Production per capita. 

At the turn of the century the American population was rapidly increasing 
in advance of the areas under cultivation, so that the agricultural area available 
per head of population was greatly reduced. There was a relatively still greater 
reduction in the area under wheat available per head owing to the transition to 
mixed farming, the decline in fact between igoo and 1912 being from o.2r) hec¬ 
tares to 0.19 hectares (0.64 to 0.47 acres) or 27 per cent. This fall was followed 
by a rise, lasting till 1915, to 0.25 hectares or 0.62 acres, after which there was a 
further decline to 0.18 hectares or 0.45 acres. The reversion towards the end of 
the war to the wheat monoculture which had characterised the settlement period 
resulted in an increase up to 1919 of the per capita cultivable area to 0.29 hec¬ 
tares or 0.71 acres (/. t\ 12 per cent, more than in 1901 and 61 ])er cent, more 
than in 19x7). Ihider the influence-of the agricultural crisis tliere was however 
an CMjually rapid decline once more to 0.18 hectares, or 0.45 acres. A small ex¬ 
tension onl}^ followed in 1926 and 1927 up to 0.20 hectares or 0.50 acres, and 
snbvScquently the tendency to decline continued. The measures taken in the 
United v^tates for solving the problem of the surplus stocks are likely to result 
in further limiting of the area under wheat. 

The wheat i)roduction per head of population declined from 1900 to 1904 
more rapidly that the per capita cultivable area, viz., from 2.69 quintals (977 
bushels) to 1.82 (piintals ((>.68 bushels) or by 32 per cent. In the years 1905 and 
iqob there was again a rise to 2.33 quintals (8.5 bushels), followed by a fall to 1.8 
quintals (b.bi bushels). This decline in the per capita i)roduction continued but 
more slowly than the reduction in the per capita cultivable area. From 1911 I0 
1915 in consequence of the extension in cultivation a considerable rise took })la(’e 
in the per capita production, but in 1916 there was a severe set-back and in 1917 
it fell to a very low point. The extraordinary expansion of the area under culti¬ 
vation again occasioned a rise in the per capita production up to 1919, but it 
did not however reach the level either of 1915 or of 1901. There followed a strongly 
marked regressive movement, corresponding to the course of the pre-war move¬ 
ment and reducing the per capita production to the pre-war quota. The move¬ 
ment as a whole is shown in a following table for the five year periods since 1903. 
Whereas the rise in per capita production in the years 1913-15 and 1918-23 is 
clearly to be attributed to expansion of areas, that from 1924 is due to increase 
in jdelds ])er unit of area. 

A’lierican agriculture however produces far more wheat than can be disposed 
of in the country itself, and consequently is dependent to a great extent on 
overseas marketing. This position is the more serious as on the one hand 
the American population is now increasing only slowly and on the other hand 
wheat growing becomes more intensive, while the countries which previously 
were the principal importers are engaged in raising higher barriers against impor¬ 
tation. 
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4. — The Net Wheat K x 2> o r t. 

The net export of wheat from the United States shows, in correspondence 
with the result of the home crops, very marked fluctuations. It had passed its 
highest point at the turn of the century and up to 1904 declined consVierably. In 
the following years in consequence of large crops there was an advance in the 
wheat export which in 1907 again reached the figure for 1903. An equally marked 
decline occurred in the following years, so that in 1910 a very low figure was 
reached. Under the influence of the great increase iu wheat production which 
began at this time there was again a large additional export which in 1915 amounted 
to 1.7 times the export figure of 1903 or 1907 and about 5 times that of 1904 or 
1910. With the fall in wheat production already mentioned as due to the effects 
of the war there was up to 1917 again a decline in the export figures, although 
the dimimition is not in any way so great as might have been expected from the 
decrease in wheat production, the fact being that the large stocks fiom the years 
1914-15 were pressing on the market. With the renewed expansion of wheat 
production in the years 191CS-19 an advance in the export was again noticeable, 
and in 1921 a rec ord height of nearly 9 million tons was [reached, nearly three 
times the average export figure of the last pre-war decade and six times the exjiort 
of the years 1907-1911. Owing however to the onset of the agricultural crisis 
and of the protection measures taken by the importing countries the wheat export 
then experienced a very marked decline, although with fluctuations, so that in 
the years 1928 to 1932 it had fallen almost to the average i:)re-war exi)ort, /. e,, 
by about 60 per cent. 

The following table makes the development clear : 

Wheat Production and Wheat Export on a Comparative Basis. 


M’lieal Wheat Proportion of export 

Period production export to pro<lnclion 'J;, 

T903-07 100 100 18 

1908-12 . 10', 15 

I9I3-I7 X 22 123 25 

1918-22 133 “X8 28 

1923-27 124 134 22 

1928-31 132 109 14 


These figures well illustrate the efforts made by the Americans to place in¬ 
creasingly larger quantities of their wheat on the world market, and so balance the 
lower returns due 1o lower prices by means of a larger export. The figures for 
1928-31 show the disastrous effect on the American wheat export of .the efforts 
made by the European importing countries for self-suflSciency. 
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g. _Xhe per capita Wheat Export. 

The wheat export per head of population shows the same fluctuations as 
the total export, although to a considerably less marked extent. The per capita 
wheat export up to 1922 showed continuous increase, but then began to decline 
and in t928-jo again reached the lowest point of the pre-war position. The 
following table shows the movement: 


Course of the per capita wheat production, wheat export and wheat 
consumption on a comparative basis. 


Wheat 

PcncKi Production Kxport Consumption 

per capita 

1903-07. 100 100 100 

1908-12. 94 78 97 

1913-17. 101 146 92 

1918-22. 107 170 93 

1923-^7. 91 114 85 

1928-30. 90 78 93 

T931-32. 84 66 88 


6. -The per capita Wheat Consumption. 


The per capita wheat consumption up to 1907 showed a tendency to 
decline, but afterwards slowly rose up to 1915. In 1916 there was a sharper 
decline followed up to 1918 by nearly as sharp a rise. Then the consumption of 
wheat began to decline slowly till 1925, w'ith interruption only in 1922, the 
decline amounting to 15 per cent, as compared with the five year period 1903- 
1907. In 1926, when the protection measures began in the importing countries 
and marketing became in consequence more difiicult, there was once more an 
apparent increase in home consumption of wheat, but here the case is not one 
of actual increase in consumption as this quantity includes also the large ware¬ 
housed stocks of wheat, which do not come on the world market and still await 
disposal. 


Year 
Aug. ifet 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


Wheat Stocks in United States of America 
on I August of the respective years. 

In xooo 
quintals 

.31,800 

.27,200 

.32,400 

.34>boo 

.66,700 

.80,600 

.90,900 

.103,100 
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In the prevailing conditions it is probable that this tendency has not 3’^et 
reached its end; and will not, unless the wheat production of America is consid¬ 
erably reduced, or a poor harvest brings about a natural diminution of product¬ 
ion and thereupon the stocks are drawn on for meeting the demand. The de¬ 
velopment of consumption from IQ03 to 1930 in five yeai periods has been 
shown. As compared with the decade 1903 to 1913 the per capita wheat 
consumption in the decade 1920-30 declined by 12 per cent 


7. — Outlook. 

It is impossible to foietell the direction in which the conditions on the Amer¬ 
ican wheat niaiket will in future develop, since on the supply side extension of 
cultivation, increase in yields, crop returns and export facilities represent the 
factors, while on the demand side these are to be tound in the rise, .stationary 
position or fall of the population figures, as ’well as in the per capita consumption 
of wheat The degree to which any of these would trike effect and the direction 
of any such effect are alike beyond calculation 

Under pressure of the low world prices a further limitation of the areas 
under wheat in America is very probable In addition a natural reduction 
might occur in unfavourable years, in lenticular fiom w^ant of rain iu the case 
of the spring wheat cultivation which has been pushed on in the western arid 
zones. On the othei hand there is a not iuconside'-able rise in the areas under 
winter wheat, so that the deficiency of the one ciop might be balanced by a 
higher yield from the othei. 

A larger consumption of wheat in consequence of the growth of the popula¬ 
tion is certainly to be expected, but the rate of such increase in consumption is 
slower every year, and any additional increase in population depends essentially 
on iriiinigration. 

It i-. not easy either to obtain reliable figures on the consumption of wheat 
per capita of the population. It is estimated that it has fallen as compared 
with the pre-war time by about 15 per cent. It is not improbable that this 
is increasing owing to the unfavourable economic conditions ; but it is difficult 
to form X judgment in this lespect. 

The estimates of the Department of Agriculture for the United Stated wheat 
harvest of 1932 w^ere : 

on X July 1932 .20.06 million tons 

on I August 1932.19.68 million tons 

and for wheat stocks carried over from 1931 over 10 million tons. The average 
internal demand of the States for wheat w^as reckoned at about x8 million tons, 
so that about 12 million tons were left for export. Under the pressure of these 
huge stocks the quotations for wheat have gone down to a point not before reached. 
The position of the American farmer is practically desperate, especially in view 
of the general economic depression. 
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II. — Canada. 

I. — Population Development. 

Canada is definitely a settler’s countr3^ The growth of its population has 
accordingly’' been to a great extent dependent on immigration. 

Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada (i). 


Decade or 
year 

N util her of 
imiuiKrants 

Year 

Number of 
immigrants 

1871-1880 . . . . 

... 

J9I9. 

. 57,702 

1881-1890 . . . . 

. . . 88b, 300 

1920. 

.Ii 7 . 33 f> 

1891-1900 . . . . 

. . . 321,200 

1021. 

. 14 ''^ .477 

1901-1910 . . . . 

• • • 1.453,500 

iq 2.2 . 

. f< 9,999 

I9II. 

. . . 311,084 

103 *^. 

. 7 -’.' 3 S 7 

1912. 

• • • ,154.237 

. 

.148,560 

1913. 

. . . -102,42.^ 

T 9^5 . 

. 111,362 

1914. 

• ■ - .l‘'^ 4 .‘'^ 7 f^ 

1926. 

.... 96,064 

19^5. 

. . . 144. 7«9 

1927. 

. 143.991 

19X6. 

■ • • 4 ^. 5.^7 

1928. 

.151.597 

1917. 

■ • ■ 75,374 

^ 9^9 . 

.1^7,722 

J91S. 

• • • 79,074 

1930. 

.163,288 


A comparison of the above table with the i)opulalion development gives 
a clear indication of the influence of immigration. I'rom 1900 to 1931 Canada 
has doubled her population, the total increase being almost entirely accounted 
for by the stream of immigrants that poured into the Western Provinces. 
The growth of the population is characterised by an extraordinary irregu¬ 
larity ; a marked slowing down of the increase is however noticeable, which 
may all the sooner bring about a stationary condition of population from the 
fact that immigration has considerably declined. Urbanisation of the population 
has led to a marked change in composition and takes further effect in a declining 
birth rate. Although it is not impossible that settlement of the country may 
still proceed and there are in fact still large areas of land not yet taken up 
and suitable for wheat growu’ng, economic conditions and the course of develop¬ 
ment of population in the emigration countries make any settlement, at all 
comparable to what has hitherto gone on, very far from probable. 


(i) Canada Yearbook. 
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2. — The Development of Wheat Production. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation, 

The area under wheat in Canada has increased between the years 1901 
and 1921 with a certain regularity from 1.6 to 9.4 million hectares (3.Q5 to 
23.23 million acres), i, e., has been .sextupled in the period. The immense 
extension of cultivation coincides with the opening up and settlement of the 
Prairie Provinces. The further extension of the wheat area has in the meantime 
reached its natural and economic limits ; the westwards movement of the Cana¬ 
dian farmer has come to a standstill. During the years 1921 to 1928 there was 
no further expansion of wheat growing. P'rom 1928, how^ever, extension began 
anew, mainly on land which had already been taken up by eadier settlers. 
This increase of wheat growing was promoted by mechanisation, as shown by 
the following table : 


Sale of Agricultural Machinery 
in the three Western Provinces of Canada (1). 


War 

Tructors 

Tlirc‘slicr*j 

Combines 

IQ ^4 . 

. 2,112 

— 

-- 

19^5. 

. * 1,053 

— 

— 

1926. 

. ^,.513 

— 

176 

19^7. 

.10,026 


598 

1928. 

.17.143 

6,247 

3.657 

1929. 

.14.557 

2,095 

3,500 

T930. 

. 8,611 

2.034 

1,614 

Disfrilmiion of 

Machine Sales in the 

Province-- 1930. 


Manitoba. 

. 1.541 

379 

134 

Saskatchewan . . . 

. 4.350 

829 

939 

Alberta. 

. 2,720 

836 

541 


It is however unlikely that this extension will be on any large scale, since 
with the low prices the high costs of production make wheat growing utire- 
nmnerative. On the whole the difficulties are in any case so great that a rapid 
expansion of wheat growing cannot be anticipated. 


(i) Board of Trade Journal, 12 Feb. 1931. 
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Wheat Cultivation in Canada, 


Years 

Area under 
wheat 
xooo ha. 

Yield 
par ha 
quintals 

Production 

1000 

quintals 

Average 1909-13 .... 

. . . . 4,020 

13-3 

53-600 

1923. 

. . . . 8,860 

14.6 

129,100 

1924. 

. . . . 8,930 

8.0 

71.300 

1925. 

. . . . 8,410 

12.8 

107,600 

1926. 

. . . . 9,270 

12.0 

110,800 

1927. 

. . . . 9,090 

14.4 

130,500 

oc 

< y ^ 

H 

. . . . 9,760 

15.8 

154,200 

1929. 

. . . . 10,220 

8.1 

82,900 

1930. 

. . . . 10,080 

11.4 

114,500 

1931. 

. . . . 10,600 

8.3 

87,500 

1932. 

. . . . 11,100 

10.6 

116,600 


(b) Development of Unitary Yields. 

While the expansion of wheat growing through extension of area was going 
on, the unitary yields between the years IQOO and 1910 showed a marked decline, 
although with considerable fluctuations. This tendency was however definitely 
checked by the introduction of the new Marquis wheats and the summer fallow 
of 1910. From that year there was for the time being a steady rise in yields per 
acre, and in 1915 a record yield was obtained. From 1915 with the further ex¬ 
pansion of wheat areas the unitary yield again declined rapidly to a minimum 
of 6.8 quintals per hectare (5 bushels per acre) only in 1919. Although in 1921 
the expansion came to an end and mixed farming was being substituted for 
wheat-growing, the post-war average yields per acre did not reach the pre-war 
level. The peak yields of the pre-war period were reached only in the years 
1923, 1927 and 1928, in the other years the yields fell far below the lowest pre¬ 
war yields. In the years 1929 and 1931 large areas were ruined by unfavourable 
weather and on the remaining areas the yields were very low. Although a series 
of good seasons had been favourable to the westward extension of wheat grow¬ 
ing, a succession of several unfavourable seasons led to the cultivation being 
abandoned over wide areas. 

(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production. 

At the beginning of the century there was at first a slow but increasingly 
marked rise in the total annual wheat production, but following on a record 
production in 1915 the rising tendency abruptly ceased. After the war in con¬ 
sequence of unfavourable weather conditions the production fluctuated between 
wide limits and for the period 1919 to 1932 the average was 10 million tons only. 
Speaking generally there has been a slight diminution in wheat production since 
1923. 
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3* — Wheat Area and Wheat Production 
per capita. 

The population increase has not been able to keep pace with the immense 
expansion of the wheat growing areas and with the increase in production. 

Whereas the population increase from 1900 to 1921 was only about 69 per 
cent., the per capita quota of the wheat areas rose by nearly 2.6 times. After 
1921 the increase in area rose only in proportion with the population, so that 
the per capita quota of area remained constant. This tendency may possibly 
be maintained in the future, unless the wheat growing areas undergo reduction 
owing to transition to other crops or to mixed farming. 

The per capita quota of wheat production was characterised by the same 
movement, although with marked fluctuations. Since in the post-war period 
the unitary yields declined with the exception of three specially favourable 
years, wheat production per head of population also showed a slight decline. 
This however makes no difference to the fact that in the eleven year pre-war 
period (1903 to 1913) the wheat production per head of the population was only 
5.84 quintals (about 23 bushels) while on the other hand in the eleven year post¬ 
war period (1920-31) it was 11.23 quintals (nearly 45 bushels) and has thus nearly 
doubled. In the future per capita wheat production may show" a declining ten¬ 
dency for the rea.sons mentioned, unless the expected rise in unitary yields result¬ 
ing from a certain intensification may prevent this tendency from becoming 
too pronounced. 


4. — The Net Wheat Export. 

The wheat export of Canada became multiplied nearly twelve times 
between 1903 and 1928 ; Canada has become one of the leading wheat export¬ 
ing countries of the world. At the same time the rate of increase of wheat 
exportable surpluses which are placed on the world market by Canada is more 
rapid than that of Canadian production. The rise in wheat production in the 
post war decade 1921-31 was 2.8 times as great as that of the pre-war decade 
1903-13, while the proportion of the wheat export to the production rose tor 
these periods 43 per cent, in the earlier and 68 per cent, in the later. The 
export surplus fluctuates of course as the result of the greatly fluctuating 
crop returns, the consequence of the variable continental climate. In spite of 
the serious market situation [on the world market Canada has succeeded in 
maintaining up to 1931 the high export quota even in years when the crops 
were poor and the export quantities accordingly low. Since 1929 the export 
has been falling slowly but continuously. 

5. — The per capita Wheat Export. 

As has been seen the per capita wheat production doubled in the post-war 
decade 1921-31 as compared with the pre-war decade 1903-13. Since the popu¬ 
lation of Canada cannot itself consume these immense quantities of wheat, they 
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must be placed upon the world market or warehoused. Although there are large 
warehousing facilities in Canada, the alternative course has been mainly taken 
and the wheat surpluses thrown upon the world market. While the per capita 
export surpluses, for the reasons already given, fluctuate considerably, the wheat 
export per head in the decade igoj-ij was trebled during the decade 1021-31. 

b. - The pet capita Wheat Consumption. 

No clear idea of the actual wheat consumption can be gained from the 
quantities available for consumption as established by the statistics, since in the 
first place there is a discrepancy between the crop year and the exj)ort year and 
secondly in consequence of the great variations in the crop returns larger stocks 
are being held. In the pre-war decade 190J-13 the per capita wheat (junta 
amounted on an average to 3.33 quintals {12.2b bushels), in the j)ost war decade 
1921-31, taking into account the large (piantities in .store, to 3.67 quintals (13,4^^ 
bushels). The actual consumption of wheat in Canada per head of population has 
dropped by about 10 per cent, as compared with the pre-war years, so that a per 
capita quota of about 3 o quintals (11.02 bushels) only may be reckoned. 

The apparentlj^ high internal consumption of 1932 would seem to be due 
to the great accumulation of invisible wheat stocks which cannot be ])laced on 
the world market. 


7. -Outlook. 

If the conditions of Canadian wheat growing are considered, a very gloomy 
picture emerges. The extraordinary advance in cultivation in conjunction with 
the erection of barriers by the former consuming countries has led to a disastrous 
crisis in marketing, whereby the world market is depressed by the huge stocks 
in store. In consecjuence of the relatively large harvests of the years 1925, I92() 
and 1927 as well as of the bumper record crop of 1928, there was so heavy an 
increase in wheat stocks in Canada that the wheat pool collapsed under the strain, 
the linancial loss of this body from the harvest of 1928-29 alone being estimated 
at 25 million dollars. 


Wheat Stocks in Canada. 


Year Aug. ist 

1925 • 
192() . 

1927 • 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 • 

1932 . 


In I 000 
quintals 

8,200 

10,900 

14,400 

25,000 

34,600 

34,600 

38,000 

37,000 
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Although in the last few years the stocks have not been allowed to increase 
to any considerable extent, with an internal consumption of 3 million tons nearly 
the entire harvest of the 1932 season remains free for export. The present world 
crop prospects and the estimates of the probable requirements of the consuming 
countries point to still lower wheat prices 


III. — Argentina. 

I. — Population Development. 

Argentina is definitely a settlers’ country. The population has not increased 
to the extent anticipated and from 1853 to 1903 the advance was from about 
one million to five millions only. Subsequently the population increased by 
immigration somewhat more rapidly, and in 1914 reached nearly 7.9 millions. 
Immigration was brought to a standstill by the war, and a nearly stationary 
position of the population ensued, the emigration even exceeding the immigration 
in the years 1914 to 1918. 


Net Immigrahon into Argentina (i). 


Decade or 
year 

Number of 
immigrants 

Year 

Number of 
immigrants 

1871-1880 . . . 

. . 275,900 

1920 

354 >oo 

1881-1890 . . . 

. . 854,900 

1921 

59,000 

1891-1900 . . . 

. • 39 <>. 6 oo 

1922 

88,000 

I9OI-I9IO . . . 

. . 1,177,400 

T923 

156,000 

1911. 

. . 109,600 

1924 

116,000 

1912. 

. . 206,100 

1925 

75,000 

1913. 

. . 145.400 

1926 

90,000 

1914. 

. . 61,000 

1927 

104,148 

1915. 

. . 65,300 

192S 

75.239 

1916. 

. . 46,700 

1929 

66,111 

1917. 

. . 32,300 

1930 

64,272 

1918. 

. . 9,200 

1931 

2,656 

1919. 

. , 2,200 

— 

— 


There was a gradual resumption of immigration from 1919, but in 1923 and 
1924 the numbers of immigrants were so large as to make it impossible to keep 


(i) XTptoi92o: PPANNENSCHMIUT, Dr. K., Vte argentintscht Landwirtschaft 

From 1921 to 1926: Sbrino, Geh, Rat. Prof. Dr. M., Internationale Prcubiwegung und Lage 
dcf Landwirtschaft in den aussereuropdtschen Landem. Berlin, 1929. - From 1927 to 1931. «The South 
American Handbook » I 933 - 
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up systematic assignment of land and regulation of conditions of tenure (i). In 
the following years there was some falling ofiF, but from 1927 to 1931 there 
was again a rise in the immigration figures. From 1922 the population of Argen> 
tina has shown on the whole a tendency to increase, but there is a lag as compared 
with the pre-war period. With the pressure of the world economic crisis and 
in particular of the agricultural depression there is no question of a large increase 
in population by mass colonisation. 

Under present conditions indeed a further limitation of immigration might 
well be decided on. 

2.—The Development of Wheat Production. 

(a) The Development pf Areas under Wheat Cultivation (i). 

In consequence of the great advance at the turn of the century (2) of 
wheat prices beyond prices of slaughter cattle, there was from 1901 to 1965 an 
extraordinarily^ marked expansion of the wheat areas in Argentina amounting 
to about 75 per cent. This period was followed by one in which wheat prices 
and slaughter cattle prices rose together, but the latter more markedly than 
the former, so that wheat prices lost their power to stimulate expansion. During 
this period up to 1912 there was only a slow, although fairly steady, expansion 
of wheat cultivation. In the years 1912-1917 the price curv’^es began to intersect, 
and no further extension of the areas under wheat cultivation occurred. From 
1917 to 1921 the livestock prices led, and after 1917 the wheat areas were 
once more greatly reduced, and by 1921 the extent of the cultivation was the 
same as in 1905. Since wheat prices were less affected than prices of livestock 
products by the pressure of post-war conditions, there was from 1922 a further 
extension of wheat cultivation which in 1928 reached a recbrd height. Under 
pressure of the world agricultural crisis, there has been from 1928 once more a 
marked decline. 

The development of wheat cultivation in Argentina did not proceed with 
the rapidity that characterised the process in the other settlement countries 
(Canada and Australia). The difference is due to the fact that in Argentina 
besides the competition between arable cultivation and live stock farming, 
pasture and fodder crop production, there is also some rivalry between wheat, 
maize and linseed. There has been a considerable expansion of maize and 
linseed, and wheat cultivation has been proportionately decreased. Before 
the war linseed prices had on the whole the pull over wheat and maize. Under 
war conditions wheat had the advantage, but with the crisis of 1920 the price 
decline was much sharper with wheat and linseed than with inaize. The down¬ 
wards trend of prices that set in after 1925 at first affected linseed and maize 


(1) Brinkmann Prof. I)r, Tn,, Ackerbau und Kxylonisation in argentinischen Chaca, Bet. ti. I^andw., 
12 Bd., S. 499. 

(2) See Brinkmann, Dr. Th., Entwicklung sHnien und Entwicklungsmoglickkeiten der landw, ErMsu>‘ 
gug Argentiniens. Bet. a. I,andw., 13 Bd. S. 569. 
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more tban wheat, but in th<e later years on the contrary wheat was greatly 
afieoted in sympathy, and at the present time exhibits the most unfavourable 
price situation. 

Areas so^ and areas harvested are by no means identical in Argentina, as 
nearly every year the crop over a more or less large extent of the areas under 
wheat (even as much as 50 per cent.) is completely destroyed by unfavourable 
weather, insect pests or plant diseases, so that the areas harvested are frequently 
quite considerably smaller than the areas sown. 


Wheat cultivation in Argentina. 



YtXiti 


Area under 
Wheat 
zooo ha 

Yield 
per ha 
quintals 

Production 

1000 

quintals 

Average 1909-13 . . . 

. • . . 

. . 6,020 

6.6 

40,000 

1923 . . 


. .. . . 

. . 6,900 

9.8 

67,400 

T924 , . 



. . 6,470 

8,0 

52,000 

1925 . . 



• • 7.130 

7-3 

52,000 

1926 . . 



. . 7,670 

8.2 

62,600 

1927. . 



. . 8,170 

9-4 

76,800 

1928. . 



. . 9.080 

10.5 

95,000 

1929 . . 



. . 6,440 

6.9 

44,200 

1930 . . 



. . 7,900 

8.0 

63,200 

1931 . . 

. 

. . . . 

. . 6,490 

9.2 

59,800 

1932. . 

. 

. . . . 

. . 7,200 

8.9 

64,100 


(b) Development of Unitary Yields. 

The unitary yields of the areas under wheat cultivation in Argentina are low 
not merely in comparison with those of Western Europe, but also in comparison 
with Canada. In the pre-war period the average yield was much reduced by 
the rapid extension of the area under cultivation. With the subsequent shrink¬ 
age of area, the yield increased from 1917 to 1923, and again fell with the 
renewed expansion. Improved methods of cultivation, however, seem to have 
diminished the tendency for the yields to decline with an extension of area. 


(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production. 

From the above particulars the fact emerges that the total increase in the 
wheat production of Argentina, with the exception of the years 1927 and 1928, 
has been comparatively small when viewed in proportion to the extension of 
cultivation. If the production increased very considerably in the first years of 
the expansion (on virgin soil) up to 1907, it showed a consderable decrease from 
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1907 to 1916. In 1917, in spite of shrinkage of cultivation, the wheat production 
again reached the peak figures of the pre-war time as a consequence of improved 
unitary yields, and this level has been almost uniformly maintained during the 
whole of the post-war period, the exception being the years 1927 and 1928 with 
their record harvests. 


3. — Wheat Area and Wheat Production 
per capita. 

The less rapid progress of wheat-growing in Argentina than in the other 
settlement countries has already been noted and accounted for. It is however 
surprising, that per capita area under wheat has [steadily declined in Argentina 
since 1905 with but few interruptions. This tendency may continue, unless some 
essential change in favour of wheat takes place on the world market situation 
for wheat and meat. 

The per capita wheat production after rising very considerably from 1901 
to 1907 dropped again markedly in the decade 1907 to 1916, and in 1916 was 
below the per capita production of 1901. From 1917 to 1932 it remained on the 
other hand fairly constant, the average being about 6 quintals per head. Taken 
as a whole the per capita wheat production has declined in the period 1917 to 
1932 by about 20 kg. only, or 3.3 per cent., as compared with the period 1901 
to 1916. 


4, — The Net Wheat Export. 

In the decade 1907 to 1916 the net Argentine wheat export tended to decline, 
although less markedly than the wheat production. After 1916 with the increase 
in production the export also increased although not so noticeably. The pro¬ 
portion of the export to the production has fallen somewhat in the post-war period 
as compared with the pre-war years. The fluctuations in exports show little 
regularity. The variations in the yields and consequently in the quantities 
exported depend on the incalculable effects of weather conditions. The Argentine 
wheat export speaking generally would appear to be at a turning point in respect 
to rate of increase ; a declining tendency is not unlikely to appear, and in any 
case further increase is not probable. 


5. — The per c apit a Wheat Export. 

The Argentine per capita wheat export has on the whole declined almost 
parallel to the production per head ; while the per capita production fell bj^ 
7.6 per cent, in the period 1917-1932 as compared with 1902-1917, the per 
capita export dropped by 7.8 per cent. If the the first decade of the century 
is disregarded, the per capita export has remained nearly constant and varies 
according to the crop results round about 3.75 quintals per head. 
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6. — Per c ap xi a Wheat Consumption. 

Since the wheat production per head has droj^ped somewhat less than the 
export per head has done, the average consumption quota per head has remained 
almost the same. It is however by no means to be concluded tha Ithe per capita 
wheat consumption has remained the same or even has risen ; for very large 
quantities of wheat, which could not be placed upon the world market, had to be 
placed in store (but see later), so that it is even possible to speak of a decline 
in consumption, especially since in consequence of the diminution in cultivation 
larger quantities of seed wheat are left over. In any case everything goes to 
show that the Argentine farmer has endeavoured to balance the fall in wheat 
prices by increasing the quantities of wheat sold. 

7. — Outlook. 

Post-war developments have shifted the centre of gravit}" as regards the 
export trade of Argentina more than ever to the side of arable cultivation. 
It may however be taken as certain that this shift will not long continue ; 
there are many indications that within the next few years a change will take 
place. 

Wheat-growing has been affected by the price crisis more seriously than any 
other branch of agriculture and the shrinkage of cultivation which began as 
early as 1928 has led to a diminished production and to a great drain on the 
wheat stocks in Argentina. 


Development of Wheat Stocks in Argentina. 


Year 
Aug. I 9 t. 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


In 1,000 
quintals 

15.800 
18,200 

18.800 
25,900 
35>400 
17,700 

21.800 
16,300 


It would be in no way surprising if in the next few years there were further 
shrinkage in the wheat areas. As over 60 per cent, of the wheat production 
enters the export trade, the whe^t export is bound to be considerably affected 
by any decline in production. 











IV. — Austrawa. 


I. — Population Development. 

The development of population in Australia exhibits the t3npical character¬ 
istics of all definitely colonial countries. The growth of the population is closely 
connected with the immigration and shows marked fluctuations in accordance 
with the course of immigration 


Net Immie^ration into Australia (i). 


1871-1880 . . 

. . . 191,804 

1881-1890 . . . 

. . . 382,741 

1891-1900 . . . 

• • . 24,879 

I90I-I9IO . . 

• • • 40,485 

I9II. 

. . . 69,300 

1912 .... 

. . . 83.791 

1913. 

• • • 54.775 

1914. 

• • . — 17.370 

1915. 

. . , — 91,053 

1916. 

. . . — 133,892 

1917 .... 

. . . -- 21,950 

1918 .... 

. . . 19,078 

1919. 

. . . (2) 160,180 


1920. 47 . 1^7 

19-21. 15.654 

1922 . 38,023 

1923 . 37.540 

1924 . 43.749 

1925 . 37.357 

1926 . 42,220 

1927 . 48,924 

1928 . 27,232 

1929 . 8,963 

1930 .— 11,408 

1931 .— 12,061 


(O official Yearbook of the Commonwealth of A\istralia. 
(2) Returning troops. 


Immigration into Australia has however always been on a small scale com¬ 
paratively, and even the Imperial Migration and Settlement Act of 1922 did 
little to foster it. Immigrants have from the first tended to crowd into the 
towns and have not gone on the land ; and in this way it has come about that 
nearly half the population of Australia is concentrated in the 5 largest towns. 
During the war the population of Australia was stationary, largely as the result 
of the sending of Australian troops to the scene of military operations, but 
with the return of the troops in 1919 together with favourable market conditions 
for wheat there was for a time a continuous increase. Since the onset of the 
world crisis in 1928 the natural increase in the population has again been checked 
and the immigration has again almost ceased. As there seems little prospect 
of favourable price conditions for agricultural products in the near future, it 
is unlikely that any extensive colonisation movement may be anticipated. 
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2. — The Development of Wheat Production. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation. 

Even more than in Argentina the physical conditions of Australia with 
its immense arid tracts mark it out for the pastoral industries, and especially 
for sheep-raising. As wheat-growing has been, in some sense, carried on as a 
subsidiary industry only, its extension is to an extraordinary degree determined 
by the relations between wheat and wool prices. In the period 1900 to 1903 
wheat prices were much in advance of w^ool prices and in consequence there was 
a considerable extension of wheat growing up to 1904. At the beginning 
of 1903 the price curves of the two products approached, and at the end of 
the year they intersected, so that wool prices now took the lead ; wheat 
growing accordingly received a check and up to 1908 there was considerable 
reduction of areas. As early as 1906 however this tendency was modified and 
in 1907 the two price curves again coincided, and from that time up to 1915 
their rise was nearly parallel. Wheat growing profited most by this rise in 
y)rices, as the return per acre is much higher than that of wool production. In 
consequence wheat growing was extended from 1909 to 1915, the resulting area 
being nearly double that of 1908. In 1914 however wool pnees began to go 
ahead of wheat prices and up to 1918 were greatly in advance, while wheat 
prices declined from 1917. As a result the areas under wheat were cotisiderably 
reduced betw^een 1915 and 1919. The fall in wool prices in the years 1919 to 
1921 restored the former price relation between wool and wheat, and wheat 
growing was again expanded up to 1921. This expansion received a temporary 
check only from the higher wool prices ruling from 1922 to 1925. Subsequently 
the advantage in price began to be with wheat, and from 1926 there thus came 
about an immense expansion in the wheat growing area, so that in 1930 this 
was more than 3.5 times the area under wbeat at the beginning of the century'. 
As is shown by the wheal acreage figures for the season 1931-32, this phase 
of development appears to be over, partly in consequence of the change in the 
price ratios, wheat prices remaining low and wool prices showing some slight 


improvement. Probably some 

reduction in the wheat 

areas 

of Au.stralia 

be anticipated. 




Wheat 

Cultivation in Australia. 




Area 

Yield 

Production 

Years 

under wheat 

per hu 

1000 


1000 ha 

quintals 

quintals 

Average 1909-13 . . . . 

.3,080 

8.1 

24,600 

1923 . 

.3.860 

8.8 

34,000 

1924 . 

.4.380 

10.2 

44,800 

1925 . 

.4.130 

7.6 

31,200 

1,926. 

.4.730 

9-3 

43.800 

W.. 

. 4.970 

6.5 

32,200 

1928 . . .. 

.6,010 

7.2 

43.500 

1929 . 

.6,060 

5-7 

34.500 

1930 . 

. 7.350 

2-9 

58,100 

1931 .. 

. 3.960 

8.7 

51,600 

1932. 

.6,330 

8.6 

54.500 
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(b) Development of Unitary Yields. 

Owing to the limitation in the pre-war years of wheat growing to the re¬ 
gions naturally best suited for the crop, viz. the Eastern and South-Eastern States* 
and to the adoption of sound technique in cultivation, the Australian yields per 
acre were satisfactory and remarkably uniform ; it was possible to avoid decline 
in yields from extension of area under cultivation. With the rapid expansion 
of the cultivation after the war, the yields declined and showed greater 
fluctuations. 

(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production, 

In the pre-war period the Australian wheat production showed a slow 
but continuous increase parallel to that in the areas under cultivation. A crop 
failure in 1914 was followed by a record crop in 1915. From 1915 to 1919 there 
was a serious decline in wheat production. From 1920 there was again a 
marked advance. Owing to especially favourable weather conditions the yields 
for 1930-31 and 1931-32 have been relatively high, so that the harvests have 
been the largest ever produced in Australia. 

— Wheat Areas and Wheat Production per capita. 

The per capita area under wheat in Australia increased up to 1915 in ad¬ 
vance of the population. In war time it dropped back to a minimum, and 
then again rose considerably, so that in 1930 a maximum was reached. The 
disastrous position on the world wheat market is forcing Australia in spite of all 
efforts to a limitation of the areas under wheat cultivation, as may be seen from 
the figures for the 1931-32 season. 

Wheat production per head in pre-war times showed a rise parallel to the 
increase in population. In post-war times the per capita production, although 
with somewhat wide fluctuations, has remained constant. 

4. — The Net Wheat Export. 

The net wheat export from Australia shows large fluctuations correspond¬ 
ing to the crop return, but in the pre-war years advanced nearly parallel with 
the advance in production and on the average amounted to 50 per cent, of the 
production. While in the first post-war years the export was about 70 to 75 per 
cent, of the production, it fell again, and in 1929-30 reached only about 50 per 
cent., and large stocks have been formed. 

5. — The per capita Wheat Consumption. 

It is the more difficult to make a statistical estimate of the per capita con¬ 
sumption of wheat, since although the per capita production and export are 
known, only the visible stocks are recorded statistically. In the post-war period 
in particular large stocks have accumulated, so that the per capita quota of wheat 
seems to be 6 per cent, higher than the pre-war. In reality it has probably 
declined by some 6 to 10 per cent. 
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6. — Outlook. 

During the war Australia was looked ui^n as an Eldorado. Although 
sharing in the common suffering caused by the war, at the same time there was 
prosperity in the fifth continent so long as the absorption capacity of the Euro¬ 
pean market was such that every pound of wool, every ton of hides, every bushel 
of wheat was in request. For the first few years after the war the favourable 
market conditions for raw materials still continued. Then came the lean years. 
There had been in all directions an immense over-stimulation of production 
and this led to the financial breakdown of Australia. The efforts of the farmers, 
to escape from a critical position, led to the extension of the area under wheat, 
just when in other countries it was being reduced, in the hoi)e of securing a 
profit out of the supposed imminent shortage. 

It is therefore not .surprising that the wdieat stocks of Australia went on 
accumulating even after 1929 in a disastrous manner, while stocks in Canada and 
Argentina could be largely reduced. Although Australia has succeeded in ex¬ 
porting large quantities of wheat to the Far East, the large Australian stocks 
still overshadow the world market and prevent any improvement of the wheat 
market situation in the near future. Australia will be forced by prevailing con¬ 
ditions once more to restrict areas under wheat cultivation. 


Year 

Attgust ist 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 
T929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


Wheat Stocks in Australia. 


in 1000 (jiiinliils 

6,500 
4,boo 

6.300 

7.300 

7.300 

10,100 

12,500 

10,900 


V. — The Wored. 

Although great interest and importance attaches to the investigations in 
the separate countries, their world significance and effect can only be judged 
if the results of the different countries are taken together. 

I. — Population Development. 

In the course of the nineteenth century the population of the world in¬ 
creased to an extent previously unparalleled. Whereas in 1800 the total popu¬ 
lation of the world was not quite 600 millions, in 1870 it was about 1400 mil¬ 
lions, and in 1930 something over 2000 millions (i). In the course of the 

(i) See : Burgdorper, Friedr. Volk ohne Jugend, Berlin 1932. 
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last hundred years the world population has thus doubled and as compared 
with 1800 more than trebled. This immense growth in population, only made 
practically possible by the great advances in technique and in hygiene, filled 
timorous minds with alarm in respect of the struggle for the margin of sub¬ 
sistence involved. To-day the spectre of overpopulation has vanished. Signs 
of fatigue appeared at the beginning of the 20th century in the 
population increase of the world, and the relative decline was clearly visible 
from 1920. 

Much more important than the question of overpopulation is the problem 
of the decline of the birthrate, regarded from the international standpoint alike 
in the present and in the near future. Here also exaggeration must be avoided; 
just as an overpopulation of the globe is unlikely, so there is no need to fear 
an actual depopulation as a result of this decline. The effect is likely rather 
to take the form not merely of changes in the structure of the populations 
affected and in their relative strength, but also of readjustments in the food 
supply of the world’s population, such as may be of significance in world 
history. It is agriculture that must in the first instance bear the consequences 
of any decline in the population. 

An element of uncertainty is imported into this enquir}^ by the U. vS. vS. R. ; 
the Russian statistics at the present time do not apj)ear to be reliable, and 
at the same time no separation on a comparable basis of statistics is made 
of Russian territory into European and Avsiatic Russia. 1^'or this reason the 
development of world population is first investigated apart from Russia, and 
then separately shown including Russia. 

The population development of Russia in no way annuls the general popu¬ 
lation development of the world but rather intensifies it. The natural increase 
of population of the IT. S. S. R. after the revolution was so great, that it nearly 

compensated for the immense losses of human life caused by the world war, the 

civil war, epidemics and famine. From 1924 to 1930 the increase amounted 
to about 20 million, an astonishingly large figure. The cause of this increase, 
however, is not a corresponding excess of births, but a diminished mortality. 
In the three years from 1911 to 1913 the birth rate was 46.8 per 1000, and 

in the three years 1926-28 it was only 40.0, while the death rate fell from 

30.5 to 17.4 over the same period (i). 

2. — The Development of the Wheat Production 

of the World. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation, 

For five or six years in the pre-war period a development of the world 
wheat areas apart from U. S. S. R. went on somewhat irregularly, and reached 
a maximum in 1915. If the causes of this development are examined, the 
by no means surprising result appears, that the focus of unrest, ” the imi^ell- 

(i) Farbmann, Michael, Piattletka, Russia's 5 Year Plan. Translation by von R. HUferding. 
Berlin 19 u- 
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ing forces, lay in the countries in course of colonisation, Argentina and Austra¬ 
lia. As soon as price relations in those countries as between meat or wool 
and wheat moved in favour of wheat, wheat growing, as already explained, 
underwent a great expansion, which was followed when conditions were reversed 
hy stationary position or limitation of areas. The production of these countries 
readily reacts on price pressure because the restrictions imposed by natural 
and social conditions on production are very slight, and consequently the freedom 
in choice of crop production is very great. With the exception of Europe, in 
which the areas under wheat production remained almost constant in the pre¬ 
war time, there has been a fairly uniform increase in the wheat areas. In 
the increase that went on from 1911 to 1915 it was only Canada and the 
United States that largely participated. In the decrease of area from 1915 
to 1917 only the United States and Australia, together with Europe, were 
concerned, while wheat-growing remained stationary in Argentina and in 
Canada it even increased. The expansion of wheat growing from 1918 to 
1923 occurred almost exclusively in the United vStates and to a small extent 
in Canada. The extraordinarih^ large extension from 1924 to 1931 was almost 
exclusively effected by Argentina and Australia alternately. 

The pre-war development of the wheat areas of the world may be taken 
as the same, whether Russia be included or not, since similar conditions prevailed 
for Russia as for Europe. As there was a great expansion of wheat growing 
in Russia even before the war, the general tendency towards increase at that 
time is reinforced, if Russia be included. From 1914 to 1922, wheat growing 
in Russia, not least as a consequence of the agrarian revolution, was reduced 
to about one third of the pre-war extent. Then began Russia’s struggle for 
her place on the world wheat market with the help of the large mechanised 
farms and accompanied by an immense extension of the wheat growing area. 
This in 1927 had already reached the extent of 1914, and in 1930 had already 
exceeded the previously largest area under wheat in Russia (1913). The wheat 
areas of the world accordingly underwent within 9 years (1922-1930) an expan¬ 
sion of more than 30 per cent., and have thus risen considerably more quickly 
than the world population. 


Wheat Cultivation of the World 

(World apart from U. S. S. R., China, Turkey, Persia and Irak). 


Area sown 
1000 ha 


Average 1909-13 . . . 82,030 

1923 . 92,890 

1924 . 90,370 

1925 . 93,760 

1926 . 94,500 

1927 . 9^,130 

1928 .103,590 

1929 100,660 

1930 .103,440 

1931 . 99,090 

1032.102,880 


Area 

Yield 

rroduction 

harvested 
xooo ha 

per ha 
harvested 
quintals 

1000 

quintals 

80,100 

10.3 

827,600 

00,130 

10.5 

946,200 

88,340 

9-5 

840.300 

89.490 

10.2 

908,600 

93.150 

9.9 

924,400 

95.530 

TO.3 

982,800 

98,840 

10.8 

1,072,200 

97,690 

9.6 

939,50a 

101,070 

lO.O 

1,011,600 

97,710 

10.2 

999,300 

99.330 

10.1 

999,600 
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(b) Development of Unitary Yields. 

Taking the ^heat growing of the world, apart from Russia, from iqoi to 
1914 the unitary yields showed a not inconsiderable rise, although of course the 
yield remained actually small. After the serious decline of the yields per unit 
at the time of the world war there followed from 1916 onwards a rise, at first 
slow but gradually increasing, in the yields, so that already in 1928 the high 
average yield of the three last pre-war years was again reached. 

The wheat yields of the world including Russia show the same development 
as apart from Russia, except that in the pre-war time the low Russian yields 
depre.ssed the world average yields by about i quintal per hectare, or about 10 
per cent. ; in the post-war years on the other hand in consequence of improved 
methods of cultivation the Ru.ssian yields w^ere considerably higher, so that their 
effect w^as to lower the average world yields by about 5 per cent, only ; accord¬ 
ingly the average world wheat unitary yields rluringthe po.st-war period exceeded 
those of the pre-war time. 

(c) Development of Aggregate World Prr^duction. 

The wheat production of the world, apart from Russia, showed a steady 
increase with somewhat wide fluctuations in the pre-war time, and in 1915 there 
was a record total production about 50 per cent, higher than in 1901. In war 
time, from 19x5 to 1917, the production dropped back to below the level ot the 
year 1903. There followed however a fresh, still more rapid, rise in the production 
which as early as 1923 was in advance of the point reached in 1915, and in 1931 
totalled nearly 102 millions tons, or about 60 per cent, of the wheat production 
of the world at the beginning of the century. 

The wheat production of the world including Russia followed the same course, 
except that the production rose still more rapidly: up to 1915 by about 5b per 
cent, and up to 1931 by about 74 per cent. 

3. — The World Trade in W h e a t (1) 

The wheat trade of the world, excluding Russia, increased considerably 
during the pre-war time ; the volume of trade became larger by 33 per cent, 
between 1903 and 1913. During the war the world trade in wheat underwent 
an extraordinary shrinkage and up to 1918 declined to some 50 per cent, of the 
volume in 1913. In the post-war period owing to the need for foodstuffs in 
Europe there was an unusually rapid recovery of trade, so that already in 1920 
the 1911-1913 volume was again reached. Under the pressure of the rapidly 
increasing overseas production there was an unprecedented continuous rise in 
the world wheat trade, which in 1929 reached a total turnover of about 24.5 
million tons, i. e., an advance as compared with 1903 of about 60 per cent, and 
as compared with 1913 of about 12 per cent. 


(i) Total import of all coimtries, apart from Russia. 




(*) Wheat and flour i^uced to grain. 
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If the direction of the world wheat trade is examined, a marked structural 
change is noticeable in the post-war period. Whereas before the war 91 per 
cent, of the quantities entering the world market went to Europe, this proportion 
became essentially smaller after the war in consequence of the barriers raised by 
the former purchasing countries. In spite of the great increase in the world 
wheat trade during the post-war period, the import of wheat into Europe up to 
1926 did not reach the pre-war volume of 1909-1913. Only in 1927, when under 
the pressure of the overseas wheat stocks wave after wave of wheat rolled on 
to Europe, was the pre-war volume exceeded. 

Afterwards up to 1930 as the result of the trade restrictions imposed by 
the purchasing countries, the quantities imported fell below the pre-war volume. 

The wheat driven off the European market had to find other markets, and 
these were partly forthcoming in the growing import reqiiirements of the Far 
East. In particular Australia has taken advantage of this, as giving her a 
nearer market. Under the pressure of continually increasing world wheat stocks 
the United States and Canada are making special efforts with the help of large 
credits to open new^ marketing pos.sibilities for their surplus wheat in China. How 
far, if at all, these efforts will meet with lasting success, it is impossible to foretelK 

Even more decisive and important than the change, which has taken place 
in the world wheat trade, is the structural change, which the wheat supply of 
industrial Europe has undergone since the beginning of the century (Graph IV). 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the wheat exports from the over¬ 
seas countries, especially from the United vStates of America, began to decline 
sharply. Instead, the agrarian countries of Europe, Russia and the Balkan 
countries, took the leading place among the suppliers of industrial Europe. In 
consequence of the growing economic interdependence of industrial Europe and 
the overseas countries, the United States and Canada somewhat suddenly in 1910 
entered the European markets with large wheat exports and in a short time forced 
the agrarian States out of their special position. In 1910 the agrarian coun¬ 
tries contributed 75 per cent, of the wheat supply of industrial Europe, in 1913 
only about 52 per cent. The outbreak of war in 1914 put a speedy end to the 
export from the belligerent agrarian States of Europe (Russia and the Balkan 
countries). It then fell to North America to replace for the Allies the wheat 
formerly exported from Russia and the Danube valley, now cut off from the 
consuming countries, and from 1916 to 1920 the North American supplies 
amounted to from 97 to 99 per cent, of the total wheat requirements. 

By the Revolution which followed on the war the great Russian Empire 
was converted into a domain of small farming, state controlled industry and 
export trade. As a result of the agrarian revolution and, later, of the policy 
of industrialisation agricultural products ceased to flow regularly from Russia 
into the Western European industrial areas and in some years Russia was even 
obliged to import wheat. 

The above is not only one of the most important among post-war develop¬ 
ments, but also one of the keys to the understanding erf present currents and 
under currents in Russian agriculture directed towards the establishment of 
fully mechanised giant farms. 
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Rumania and the remaining Balkan lands have followed Rtissia in carrying 
out drastic agrarian reforms (i). The agrarian crisis of the Eastern and Soiith 
Eastern European States was largely due to the decline in agricultural production 
as the consequence of the post-war agraiian reforms which had been carried 
through too hastily and without a proper economic basis. 

The consequence for the States of Eastern Europe, excluding Russia, 
was a shrinkage in wheat ex])orts (see Graph IV) and in the import of manu¬ 
factured goods. These countries, indeed, could no more speak of overseas 
competition on the European market, as in consequence of the decline in 
production they had no wheat surplus worth mention. This situation under¬ 
went a change later, and these countries recently began to export once more 
large surpluses, which could only be placed on the European markets. Here 
the competition of the overseas supplies is encountered, although this is being 
gradually overcome, not without a severe struggle and serious political sacrifices. 

Up to the middle of 1930 the wheat surplus of Russia remained small and 
the requirements were still in part met by imports. It was not til) July 1930 
that any real effort was made towards resumption of the former position of 
Russia on the world wheat market. The prospects of further development of 
Russia's wheat export are, however, still extremely uncertain. Indeed as shown 
by the preceding table, the record figure of 1930-31 was not maintained, and 
since 1931-32 a fresh diminution of exports took place. 

It is very probable that economic and financial consideration will be likely 
to force upon Soviet Russia and the agricultural countries of Eastern Europe 
an increase of their wheat exports. At the same time, the wheat import 
requirements of industrial Europe have considerably diminished since 1927 and 
will probably further decrease. Up to the present the overseas countries have 
had to bear the brunt of the loss of the European markets. A situation as 
regards the wheat supj^ly of industrial Europe is obviously forming which greatly 
resembles that of the pre-war period. 


4. — vS u r v e y . 

The outlook as regards the future prospects of the world wheat market 
would seem from these investigations to be extremely unfavourable. This 
finds confirmation also in the extremely depressed situation of the wheat export 
market. In any case these enquiries clearly show that both the area under 
wheat and the wheat production of the world have outstripped the population 
increase and therewith the demand. The impulse to this development was 
given by the great rise in wheat prices on the world market during the w^orld 
war. The price rise at the outbreak of war in the crop year 1914-15 brought 
about only a relative extension in areas, but this rise was of short duration only 


(i) HollmantT, l>r., Die Agrarkr^^e der ost- und sudosteuropdischen Stouten, in « Deutsche Agrar- 
poUtik in Ralimen dcr inneren imd ausseren WirlscJiaftspolitik ». Bd. 3. 



(see Graph V) and there was a much more rapid rise in prices of live stock 
products. The exceptionally sharp rise of wheat prices in 1916-17 to three 
times the pre-war prices and the height reached by wheat prices in 1917-18 
and 1918-19 could not prevent a sharp decline in wheat areas overseas, since 
livestock products commanded still higher prices. When in 1918 there was a 
severe set-back in prices of livestock products, the area under wheat in the 
United States underwent an immense extension. This expansion of wheat 
growing was due to the raised wheat prices, which in 1917-18 and 1918-19 were 
2.25 times the pre-war prices and in 1929-20 were three times these prices. When 
however in 1920-21 wheat prices fell abruptly, the United States were obliged 
again considerably to reduce the areas under wheat. The wheat prices fell 
rapidly till in 1923-24 the pre-war situation was reached. In 1924-25 prices 
once more rose to twice the pre-war level. This rise, which was not accom¬ 
panied 63^ a corresponding rise in prices of livestock products, brought about, 
taken in conjunction with the great advance in mechanisation, that great exten¬ 
sion of wheat areas and of wheat production in the lands still under settlement, 
and in the United States the further extension of the wheat area, which 
taken all together is threatening to stifle the world with wheat. Although 
the stocks of wheat were accumulating from 3^ear to 3^ear on the world 
wheat market, prices of w^heat went onl3' slowl3^ back from 1923-24 to the 
beginning of 1930. 


Wheat Stocks on the World Wheat Markets 
(in rooo quintals). 


Years 1 

1 

Total 

Ca Hilda 

U. S. A. 

Argentine 

Australia 

other 

countries 

Afloat 

1925. 

145,900 

8,200 

31,800 

15,800 

6,500 

71,600 

12,000 

1926. 

16(3,300 

10,900 

27,200 

18,200 

4,600 

90.600 

15,000 

1927. 

176,700 

I , 400 

32,400 

t8,8oo 

6,300 

88,200 

16,600 

1928. 

196.000 

25,000 

34,600 

25,900 

7,300 

85,800 

17,400 

1929 . 

267,100 

5^,600 

66,700 

35,400 

7,300 

106,200 

16,900 

1930 . 

252,200 

34,600 

80,600 

17,700 

10,100 

95,000 

X4,200 

1931. 

276,000 

38,100 

i 

90,900 1 

21,800 

12,500 

96,900 

15,800 

19.^2. 

264,200 

37,000 

103,100 

! 

16,300 

10,900 

^3,300 

13,600 


These conditions changed ver3^ suddenly when Russia in June 1930 began 
the struggle for its former place on the world wheat market, and threw large 
quantities of wheat on the world market at disastrous prices. In the four 
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months June to September 1930 the price of No. i Manitoba wheat fell nearly 
45 per cent, in consequence of the Russian sales at these ruinously, low prices. 
Since then wheat prices on the world market have continued to fall and at the 
end of 1932 they were even nearly 50 per cent below the pre-war prices. In 
any case there can be no doubt that an essential cause of the abrupt decline 
of the world wheat prices was the Russian export, both from its immense vo¬ 
lume and from the method of marketing employed. 

It is impossible even approximately to foretell the direction of any future 
developments on the world wheat market; as this depends on a number 
of factors, not merely economic but also political, the effect of which cannot 
be determined in advance. An increased consumption of wheat in consequence 
of growth of the world population in the past was undoubtedly a factor, but in 
the near future this increase in consumption is likely to take place slowly. 
The development of whe^t consumption in the world generally is also a matter 
of considerable uncertainty. In the case of the actual wheat consuming pcojdes 
there has undoubtedly been a retrogression in consumption by about 8 to to 
per cent., and this taken together with the higher (or at least unchanged) wheat 
production per head of the world population must lead to the accumulation 
of still larger stocks and to price falls. A decline in wheat con.sumiition on 
the part of this population group, even if no more than a 5 per cent, decline, 
involves a marketing loss of about tw^o million tons. How far, on the other 
hand, it will prove jio.ssible to induce that half of the world population that 
now consumes rice or millet to consume wheat instead, is equally beyond cal¬ 
culation. In any case the fact that the world wheat stocks arc not still 
larger than they are is probably to be attributed to the incieasing trade in 
wheat in the Far Fast. 

The judgment of the outlook in regard to the world wheat market tends 
to be increasing!}^ pessimistic, particularly on account of the ai)prehension 
felt at the prospect of a fresh appearance of Russia as a wheat exporter. Russia 
is at present a very real factor on the world wheat market, but a wholly incal¬ 
culable one. In 1930 the wheat production of Russia amounted to about 
23 per cent, of the world production, that is to say. from one and a half to 
two times the capacity of the world wheat market. Even if Russia were a 
country with a free economy, the fluctuations of the Russian wheat harvests could 
not fail to be of great influence on the world market. A Bolshevist Russia 
with a monopoly of foreign trade, forced requisitions within the country itself 
and measures of food control for the population, forms a factor which can by 
no means be overlooked. The second Five-year Plan for agriculture in the U. S. 
S. R. provides for the extension during IQ33 to 1937 of the total sown areas 
to 200 million hectares, the intention being to increase the gross production 
of cereals, by means of further application of machinery and of fertilisers, 
to 60 per cent, of the total agricultural production of Russia. If the Russian 
Government, by means of requisitions without commensurate payment and 
by limitation of the bread rations, releases only 10 per cent, even of this 
production for export purposes, the effect on the world market cannot be 
otherwise than disastrous. 
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VI. — Generax Survey. 

I. — The very marked increase of the population of the world which occas¬ 
ioned the rapid progressive development of world agriculture in the pre-war 
period was not continued in the post-war period. Some signs of fatigue in this 
respect appeared before the war, and after the war, certainly from 1921, the 
world population began relatively to decline under the influence of the reduction 
in the birth rate. The sudden check in the population increase was most 
noticeable precisely in those countries which had been regarded as the con¬ 
suming countries on the world wheat market. This tendency will become 
more pronounced in the near future, although there is no reason to 
anticipate an absolute decrease of population to the extent of depopulation of 
the globe. 


2. — The centre of gravity of world agriculture has been shifted since the 
war more markedly than before to the side of arable, and particularly of wheat 
cultivation. In consequence the areas under wheat in the world have increased 
more rapidly than the population. The expansion of wheat growing has occurred 
almost exclusively in the overseas countries. There, owing to natural and eco¬ 
nomic conditions and to the system of land tenure, a lugh degree of freedom in 
direction is possible for agricultural production in the primary stages. Any 
graphic representation of the development shows marked fluctuations, and the 
distinctive character of these is due to the competition between extensive arable 
cultivation and extensive livestock farming. 

Under the influence of the progress made in plant-breeding, and in the 
teclinique of machinery and cultivation in general, an extraordinary capacity 
for expansion was achieved after the war in wheat growing. The modern agri¬ 
cultural machine has essentially contributed to the recent land clearings and 
transformations in the overseas arable areas, and may probably have in addition 
contributed in Canada, Argentina and Australia to facilitate the transition to 
wheat growing on the large ranch or similar area, and generally to render the 
cultivation more intensive. 

3. — The agricultural development of the new countries does not depend 
so closely upon immigration, as is often assumed. 

4. — As a means of increasing crop yields, plant breeding ranks first in over¬ 
seas countries among the advances made in agricultural technique. Selected 
kinds suited to the vegetative and economic conditions of the countries have 
rapidly been diffused, so that, with the exception of Australia, the average yields 
have not fallen, in spite of the rapid expansion of the areas, and indeed have, 
m some cases, on the contrary, risen. 

5. — Thanks to extension of areas and technical progress the wheat produc¬ 
tion of the world has risen at a rate more rapid than corresponds to the natural 
growth of the world population. This fact together with a diminution in per 
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cupitu wheat consumption in many countries has led to the accumulation 
of large stocks of wheat on the world wheat markets and to heavy price 
declines. In the case of wheat production, possibilities have proved to be in 
advance of marketing facilities. 

6. — In the world wheat trade certain changes became clearly noticeable 
shortly before the war. indicating that the source of the wheat supply of industrial 
Europe was being shifted to the overseas countries. On the outbreak of war, 
with the resulting isolation of Russia and of the Balkan countries, the oversea 
countries became the exclusive suppliers of the European wheat market. Under 
the pressure of the world economic crisis the European national States are begin¬ 
ning to practise a policy of agricultural self-sufficiency, under which the national 
agriculture takes a foremost place in the supply of the home market. For the 
rest the trade policy of these States is definitely oriented towards South and vSouth- 
Eastem Europe, so that the share of the agrarian States in meeting the wheat 
import requirements of industrial Europe is steadily on the increase. The 
importance of the agriculture of the old industrial countries and of the agrarian 
States of Europe for the supply of industrial Europe will probably in the near 
future be very considerably increased, while the agriculture of the overseas 
countries, on the other hand, will to some extent recede. 

7. — The trend of the price movements for the chief agricultural products 
already indicates that arable cultivation, in particular wheat-growing, has already 
on its forward march overstepped the critical point. It may be taken as certain 
that the tendency to extend wheat cultivation will not persist ; there is much 
to show that in the next few years a change-over towards livestock farming will 
set in. It can be no matter for surprise if within the next few years wheat grow¬ 
ing in the overseas countries undergoes a not inconsiderable decline, and only 
in this way is it possible to secure the recovery of world agriculture. 


Werner Henkeemann 

Professor at the Lana virtschaftliche HochschuU 
Bonn - Poppelsdorff Germany . 
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Graph 1 - 6 . — Population, wheat importation and consumption in Germany. 
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Il-d. Population^ Wheat Importation and Consumption in the principal European wheat-importing countries 
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Graph III-c. — Immigration into the United States grouped by countries of origin fr0H z 8 ^i-^o to ig2i-jo (*). 



{*) Accordius: to th«^ “ SlntHtical Abstract ” 




Graph IV, — The wheat Imports of Indt^rial Europe and iheir 

































Graph V. — Wtnnipe^ No. i Northern Wheat and Indifst-fmmher of General Wholesale Prices. 
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CO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operatiou in Latvia (i). 

Some Geographical and Historical Notes. 

Latvia, which has been since 1918 an independent State, belongs to the 
group of the Baltic countries. Before the war it was an integral part of the 
Russian Empire and its national independence dates from 1918. The capital 
of Latvia is Riga, the territorial extent is 65,791 square kilometres, and the 
population 1.9 million according to the census of 1930. During the great war 
Latvia formed the battle ground between the Russian and the German armies ; 
then followed the Russian Revolution and the war of independence with the 
result that the devastation inflicted upon the country can be compared only 
with that of the North of France and Belgium. Latvia is essentially a country 
of small holdings, since by the agrarian reform legislation (1920) subdivision 
of the large estates into units not exceeding 27 hectares was enforced. 

Pre-war Co-operation. 

The first societies of a co-operative character founded on the present territory 
of Latvia were as follows :— 

(1) The Vidzome Sheep-Breeders' Society (Livonia), founded in 1830. 

(2) Vidzome Mutual Hail Insurance Society, founded in 1831. 

(3) Vidzome Mutual Fire Insurance Society, founded in 1861. 

A close connection existed between the foundation and the course of the 
activity of these societies and the work of the Livonian General Economic 
Public Utility Society, founded in 1796, which is the earliest of the Latvian 
societies formed for the promotion and development of agriculture. 

The object of the sheep-breeders' society was to develop the breeding in¬ 
dustry, to secure the good quality of the breeding animals and to organise the 
joint sale of wool in such a way as better to profit by market conditions. It 
may be noted that the foundation of this society closely coincided with the agri¬ 
cultural crisis which occurred about 1820 in consequence of the sudden fall in the 
price of wheat. The large lando\\ners then began to breed sheep. 

The societies that have just been n entioned had been founded by the lar^e 
landowners who were almost without exception Germans. 

(1) For the cotnmunicatlon of the above account of agricullural co-operation in Latvia the 
Institute is indebted to the Ministry of Agriculture of Latvia. 





Small ownership only began to develop in I^atvia towards the middle of the 
XIXth century. From this epoch also date the first co-operative undertakings, 
as organised by the peasant farmers who for tfie most part were of Latv^n 
nationality. 

The first co-operative undertakings organised by the peasants were co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies and mutual insurance societies. The first co-operative 
credit society was founded by the Latvian peasant farmers about 1840. These 
societies were however short-lived, the Russian public authorities prohibited 
their activity on the pretext that credit operations could be effected only by 
credit societies formed among the noble classes. A real expansion of peasant 
co-operative credit societies began only in 1874 and attained its culmination 
towards 1880. The reason for the formation of numerous co-operative credit 
societies at this time may be found in the fall of the prices of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts (especially wheat and flax), and in the want of liquid assets which was 
affecting the peasant farmer class. Many heavily indebted farms were put up 
for auction. The Government gave no assistance and the peasants, thrown 
upon their own resources, endeavoured to find a way out of the situation in the 
foundation of co-operative credit societies. 

The subsequent formation of co-operative credit societies proceeded some¬ 
what rapidly, so that on the eve of the great war Latvia was covered with a 
comparatively close network of co-operative societies. The number of co-operative 
societies in working at this time was in fact 236, the majority being credit societies. 

The co-operative credit societies of Latvia belong to the Schultze-Delitsch 
type. All the funds are collected by the exertions of the members themselves 
without any assistance from the Government or from the municipal and 
communal administrations, which were before the war in the hands of the large 
land owners, the Baltic barons. It is of interest that local deposits represented 
86 per cent, of the aggregate balance sheet totals of all the co-operative credit 
societies. These societies in addition gave proof of great vitality ; out of all the 
co-operative societies founded before the war, 95 per cent, were still working 
in 1914, so that the percentage of societies liquidated is represented by 5 per 
cent. It may be noted that all the attempts of these co-operative societies to 
organise a central union grouping the separate undertakings were without result, 
as the Russian Government would not consent to authorise the foundation of 
such a central union. 

Co-operative Mutual Insurance Societies have also made remarkable progress. 
Although the first co-operative fire insurance society was not founded till 1880 
when the Government authorisation was granted through registration of statutes, 
peasant farmer unions for the purpose of mutual insurance were formed already 
about i860 and especially towards 1870. In 1914, on the eve of the great war, 
there were in Latvia about 300 societies of mutual fire insurance. Towards 1880 
there were also founded some small farmers' hail insurance societies, but these 
have not met with much success and this branch of co-operation makes no progress. 

Among the consumers* societies organised by the farming class special mentidn 
should be made of co-operative farming societies and consumers* societies in 
the rural districts. The first peasants' farming societies were foimded towards 
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1870, the first initiative of this kind was taken in 1855. The original object of 
these societies was to diffuse agricultural information, but later their activities 
were engaged in the purchase of agricultural requisites of all kinds 

ItJshould however be noted that the farming societies founded about 1870 
were by no means completely independent societies, for they merely represent 
the peasant sections of the German General Economic Society mentioned above. 
None the less these societies have exercised an undeniably favourable influence 
on the progress of agricultural knowledge among the Eatvian peasant farmers. 

From 1870, under the impulse of the ideal of national reconstruction, tenden¬ 
cies begin to appear calling for the formation of independent Latvian farming 
societies. But it was only after 1885, and not without having first to overcome a 
certain opposition on the part of the large land owners -- the Baltic barons - 
that the Latvian peasant farmers received the authorisation to form independent 
farming societies. Up to the time of the great war nearly 200 farming societies 
were thus formed. 

In iQo() effect was given to the desire of the Latvian peasant farmers to form 
a Central Union of farming societies, and permission was obtained from the Gov¬ 
ernment to found at Riga the Central vSociety of Agriculture. This society 
is now in operation under the name of '' Latvijas lausaimnieku centralbiedriba ” 
(Latvian Farmers' Central Society). It is a union of agricultural societies with 
the object of improving the standard of cultivation and of all the branches of 
production subsidiary to agriculture 

The first rural consumers* sociciv was founded in 1889 whereas the first 
urban consumers’ society had been founded at Riga in 1865. The years 1890-95 
was a period of sj^ecial activity in the forming of consumers’ societies. Up 
to the time of the outbreak of war about 150 consumers’ societies had been 
formed. The special object of the rural societies of the kind was the purchase 
of products and commodities for the personal retjuirements of the farmers as 
well as for the requirements of agricultural production. 

In conseqtience of the difficulties encountered by these consumers’ societies, 
from 1890 onwards a desire began to be expressed for the formation of a union for 
wholesale purchase of requisites. The refusal on the part of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment to authorise the formation of such a society made all efforts vain up to 
the time of the war. 

The marked activity in the foundation of farming societies and consumer 
societies about 1890 finds an explanation in the severe agricultural crisis which 
occurred from 1880 to 1890. Moreover the formation of these co-operative so¬ 
cieties was strongly influenced by the nationalist efforts of the Latvian peasant 
farmers who were trying to free themselves from economic dependence on the 
foreign element. It is essential to lay emphasis on this reason which has 
played a primary part in the development of co-operation in Latvia. 

The co-operative marketing societies were the last to be developed, immed¬ 
iately before the war. Only a single type of these societies is to be found in 
Latvia, namely the dairy societies. The object of these is the production of 
butter of very good quality and the organisation of the sale of such butter 
on the most favourable terms possible. 
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The first dairy society was founded in 1909. Subsequently the fonndatian 
of these societies proceeded more rapidly, so that on the eve of the war their 
number had reached 95. The dairy societies obtain financial assistance from the 
co-operative credit societies founded by the same members of the farming class* 
Steps have been taken since the war to form a Central Union of Dairying 
societies, but all efforts in this direction were cut short by the outbreak of the 
war in 1914. 


Post-war Co-operation. 

The co-operative societies established before the war were almost wiped out 
in the course of the hostilities, since Latvian territory, as already stated, was over 
a prolonged period the scene of the military operations. Later came the period 
of the German occupation and the German authorities were entirely unfavourable 
to all co-operative movements. 

After the war, when Latvia became an independent state, it proved neces¬ 
sary to start afresh on the work of organising co-operation Life had to be recon¬ 
structed on the ruins. And in this work of reconstruction a ,part of primary 
importance was played by co-operation. 

In 1919, 1920 and 1921 the consumers' societies engaged the full attention 
of the population, and the explanation of this is an obvious one. The country 
was completely devastated, everything in ruins and destitution everywhere pre¬ 
vailing. It was only later when more normal conditions began to be established, 
that the remaining types of co-operation regained importance. Then it was that 
steps were taken to organise co-operative credit societies, mutual insurance 
societies for joint use of farm machines, for improvement of the soil, etc. 

Rural consumers* societies. — These societies at first engaged exclusively 
in the supply of food stuffs, and it was only later that they began to supply also 
farm requisites such as chemical fertilisers, concentrated feeding stuffs, machines, 
implements, etc., in this way taking the place of the pre-war farming societies. 
These latter societies have not at present regained their former significance. 

The following table gives a general view of the development of rural consumers' 
sodeties: 


Years 

Consumer 

Societies 

Membership 
in thousands 

Aggregate 
of balance 
millions of lats 
(■• goldfmncs) 

1921. 

.286 

44.1 

I,I 

1922. 

.294 

45-8 

1.9 

1923. 

.295 

46.6 

3-9 

1924. 


48.7 

6.4 

1925. 


49-4 

9.0 

1926. 

.273 

47-3 

9-3 

1927 . 

.268 

43-9 

10.2 

1928 . 

. 263 

431 

II.6 

1929. 

.253 

39-3 

12.3 

1930. 


37*7 

11.8 

1931. 

.238 

35-3 

10.7 
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No uniformity prevails in the consumers’ societies in respect of the social 
group compositiom of the membership. At the end of 1931 the lead was taken 
by the farmer owners; these represented 64.3 per cent, of the total of the 
members and the relative number of members of this class shows a tendency 
to increase (in 1921, 46,6 per cent.; in 1929. 57.3 per cent.; in 1930, 62.7 per cent.). 
The second place is taken by the farm workers 7.9 per cent., and the third 
by the intellectual workers, 7.3 per cent. 

If an examination be made of the composition of the balance sheet totals 
it will be found that on the side of Liabilities the heading of owned capital (mem¬ 
bers' shares and owned capital) represented in proportion to the aggregate of 
the balance sheet totals the following percentages : 


in 1921 on ,i December.24.6 per cent. 

1929 3 ^ 23.8 

193^^ 3 ^ 27.7 » 

1931 31 32.2 


It should be added that consumers’ societies in Latvia have always attached 
a special im])ortancc to the increase of the owned capital. In accordance 
with the model rules the proportion which should be reserved annually for the 
increase of the society's owned capital is represented by 40 to 50 per cent, of 
the net income. 

This constitutes the explanation of the fact that in 1930 the members’ shares 
represented only 5.7 per cent, of the aggregate of the balance sheet totals while 
the owned capital (including the reserve fund and other capital) represented 22.0 
per cent., or in other words, nearly four times the shares. 

The deposits also represent an important item - thus, in 1930, they re¬ 
presented 16,7 per cent, of the aggregate of the balance sheet totals. The 
remainder consists of sundry debts (mainly short term) and of the net profit 
representing, in 1930, 2.8 per cent, of the aggregate. 

The progressive situation of the main headings of the assets is as follows 
(shown in percentages of the aggregate of the balance sheet totals) : 


Year- 

ConimtKlities 

Buildings 
and undertakings 

Borrowers 

1921. 

. 5 f >-9 

18.4 

47 

1929 . 

.3II 

26.8 

29.0 

1930 . 


3 o<> 

27.0 

1931. 

.25.0 

33 -& 

28.5 


If the balance sheet totals of the rural consumers’ societies are considered 
as a whole it will be seen that the liabilities are on a very sound basis, while the 
assets present some definitely unsatisfactory" features: {a) an extraordinary 
inflation under borrowers and (h) a complete discrepancy between the item of 
ljuildings and undertakings and the whole stnicture of the liabilities. 
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The following is a review of the turnover of the rural consumers’ societies 
(value of commodities sold in millions of lats) : 


1921. 

• • • • 5-5 

1927. 

.... 19.2 

1922. 

.... 8.4 

1928. 

.... 21,7 

1923. 

.... 14.9 

^929. 

.... 24.5 

1924. 

.... 18.7 

1930. 

.... 21.1 

1925. 

.... 20.6 

1931. 

.... 17.3 


It is clear from the figures that have been given that consumers’ co-operation 
in the country districts shows a decided tendency to decrease in all respects in the 
course of the last few years. At this moment it is passing through a relatively 
acute crisis. This statement is confirmed by the results of the activity of rural 
consumers’ societies in so far as these may be deduced from the heading of profit 
and loss. A net profit was made in 1929 by 195 societies, or 77 per cent., in 1930 
by 179 societies, or 72 per cent., and in 1931 by 133 societies, or 5b per cent. 

The Co-operative Credit Societies. — At the present time, as before the w^ar, 
the co-operative credit societies are the most flourishing and most important 
branch of co-operation in Latvia. In respect of principles of organisation they 
may be classed, as before, in the category of societies of the vSchultze- Delitsch 
type. 

The position and development of these co-operative credit societies will 
appear from the following table. 

Rural 

Yt-ars stxricticB Membership 

(31 Decemtier) Jorkhll; (thou<amls) 

1922 .117 36.3 

1923 .179 47-3 


1924 .311 74-2 

1925 363 lOI.C) 

1926 .386 115-1 

T927.38b 117.8 

1928 .381 12 3.0 

1929 .378 130.0 


1930 . 379 135-1 

1931 .3^0 135.6 


Although in the course of the last few years the number of co-operative 
credit societies has remained stationary, the membership on the other hand has 
shown a constantly increasing tendency. 

Grouping the members by social status, it is found that the farmer owners 
are in an overwhelming majority, representing 74.4 per cent, of the total members 
at the end of 1931. At the same period 7.1 per cent, of the membership 
consisted of rent-paying and produce-sharing tenants. It is of interest to 
note that among the farmer-owners, the group of new farmers who were set¬ 
tled on the land as the result of the agrarian reform of 1920 is steadily on the 
increase. The proportion of farmers of this group tends to be larger from year 
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to year, whereas that of the former farmers tends to diminish. For example, 
at the end of 1924 these farmers of the earlier period represented 59.1 per cent, 
of the total membership, while at the end of 1931 the percentage was not more 
than 51.3, notwithstanding that the absolute figure of this group had increased. 
On the other hand the proportion of the new group of farmers had increased, 
from 12.5 per cent, in 1924 to 23.1 per cent, in 1931. 

The aggregate of the balance sheet totals of the co-operative credit societies 
shows the following development (by years and in millions of lats) : 


1922 (31 December) . 

. 1.4 

1927. 

.... 48.1 

1923. 

. 6.8 

1928. 

.... 51.1 

1924. 

. 22.5 

1929. 

.... 58.4 

1925. 

• 37-2 

1930. 

.... 62.1 

1926. 

. 43.1 

1931. 

.... 61.1 


The reduction of the balance sheet total in 1931 was the result of the policy 
of restriction of the credits of the Bank of Tatvia and of the withdrawal of 
deposits. 

On the liability side of the balance sheets the following figures will be noted 
for the main headings (in percentages of the aggregate) : 


Years 

Caoital 
(Shares and 
reserve fends) 

Sundry 

deposits 

Sundry 

b()rrovvinRs 

1921 (31 December) . . . 

. . . . 9.4 

45.5 

. 37-7 

1930* . . 

. . . . 16.6 

22.7 

56.2 

i 93 i. 

. . . . 17.9 

22.0 

55 -^ 


Comparing the structure of the balance sheet totals in 1913 and in 1931 
the decrease of the deposits is especially noticeable, the decline being from 86 
per cent, to 22 per cent, of the aggregate. The explanation lies in the fact that 
before the war the credits of the J^tate credit institutions were not accessible 
to the Latvian co-operative credit societies which had to provide for themselves. 
There has been a great change in these conditions since Latvia became in¬ 
dependent. 

On the side of the assets a special place is occupied by the loans which at 
the end of 1931 represented 88.9 per cent, of the aggregate of the balance sheet 
totals. This relation is comparatively stable, varying between 83.1 per cent, 
in 1922 to 90.9 per cent, in 1928. It should be added that loans are made to 
members only. In 1931 3.3 per cent, represented real property and the cash 
in bank was 1.5 per cent. 

As illustration of the results of the activity of the co-operative credit societies 
some figures may be quoted as to the percentage of the societies which have 
closed their financial year with a net profit. 

Of these there were in ; 


1922 . 

. . . 76,0 per cent. 

1927 .... 

87.5 per cent. 

1923 . 

. . . 87.7 » 

1928 .... 

88.7 » 

1924 . 

. . . 94.2 » 

1929 .... 

84.4 

1925 • 

. . . 92.0 » 

1930 .... 

90.2 » 

1926 . 

. . . 88.6 » 

1931 .... 

85-5 
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From these figures it will appear, that this branch of co-operation, as com¬ 
pared with the consumers’ societies, shows much better results. In 1931 only 
56 per cent, of the consumers’ societies closed their financial year with a net 
profit. 


Co-oPERATivK Marketing vSocieties of Agricultural Products. 

Among societies of this U^pe there has been full development of one branch 
of co-operation only, viz., the dairy societies. Other societies of the same kind, 
such for example as the co-operative slaughter-houses, have remained in the ex¬ 
perimental stage and show no tangible results. The dairy societies will accord¬ 
ingly alone receive consideration here. 

In the first place it should be noted that a large number of the dairy societies 
have, in addition to a central dairy, one or more centres for cream separating 
worked jointly. These latter centres collect the milk from the neighbouring 
farms, proceed to separation of the cream and forward the product to the central 
dairy for transformation into butter. 

The progress of the co-operative dairy societies appears from the following 
figures : 


Yenr 

Co-operative 

daily 

!:.(K'icl»es 

Total number 
of da irics and 
cream separat¬ 
ing centres 

T923 (on 31 December) . . . 

. . . . 319 

455 

1924. 

• • • • . 5 f >7 

497 

1923. 

. . . . 422 

674 

1926. 

■ • ■ • 449 

901 

1927. 

• • • • 4 f ’5 

1019 

1928. 

• • ■ • 453 

1160 

1929. 

• ■ ■ ■ 450 

1331 

1930. 

• • • • 423 

1457 


The decrease in the number of the dairy societies is mainly due to the fact 
that certain weaker societies amalgamated with more powerful societies in the 
neighbourhood and became cream separating centres attached to these latter. 

The number of milk suppliers shows a steady increase. In 1925 there were 
27,078 suppliers, in 1926 the number had risen to 38,648, in 1929 to 54,030 and 
in 1930 to 59,748. 

A certain redistribution from the point of view of social standing, noticeable 
in the grouping of the milk suppliers ; the new farmers formed 22 per cent, of 
the total suppliers in 1925 and 31 per cent in 1930. On the other hand the 
percentage of the farmers of the earlier period fell from 60 to 51.4 over the 
same period, showing that the new group continue each year to take a more 
active part in dairying co-operation. 

Comparing the total number of milk suppliers with the number of farms 
in Latvia, it appears that in 1930 about 30 per cent, of the farms supplied milk 
to the dairy societies. The percentage varies in the different administrative 
units or communes from 64.1 to 3.7 per cent. 
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A comparison between the number of dairy cows belonging to the farmers 
who are suppliers of the dairy societies, and the total of dairy cows in the whole 
country, shows that the percentage is 44, varying according to the administrative 
units from 72.3 to 6.6 per cent. 

Not all suppliers are also members of the dairy societies, which receive milk 
from non-members as well as from members. There is even a relative increase 
in the number of the non-member suppliers. 

In 1928 the number of dairy cows owned by members was 142,823, while 
in 1930 it was 152,505 ; non-members owned 121,433 and 165,942 dairy cows 
in the respective years. Hence in 1930 the number of cows belonging to non- 
members exceeded by 13,000 the number owned by members of the societies. 
The explanation of this lies in the fact that the farmers of the earlier period, 
in whose hands is for the most j)art the management of the societies, view with 
some apprehension the growth of the influence of the new farmers, and since 
they are anxious to retain the direction of the societies, they are very chary 
of accepting new members, especially if they are new fanners. 


Quantities of Milk Collected by the Co-operative Dairy Societies (i). 

v,.or< collected 

(in million*? of k^.) 


i‘)i4. J5-^ 

1919. ^-4 

19^3. (>4-7 (14-9) 

i9^4. 94-9 (i«-3) 

19^5.1721 (^9-7) 


Milk colIecU’cl 
(in millions of kg.) 


19-2^1.325 3 (36.1) 

1929.392.1 (3*'^.6) 

^930 . 479-3 (41.^') 

1931. 5 i «.5 


It will be seen that the part played by the non-co-operative dairies in the 
dairA^ industry of the country is relatively small. 

The greater proportion of the milk supplied to the dairies is transformed into 
butter. Thus in 1930 97.3 per cent, of the whole quantity of milk supplied was 
transformed into butter, and in 1931 the (Quantity of butter produced was 30,030 
tons and 20,072 tons in 1931. 

Butter is produced mainly for export. In 1932 Latvia held the seventh 
place among the butter-exporting countries, its export of butter amounting to 
3.34 per cent, of the total world exjiiort of butter. 

In the course of the last four years, the development of the butter export 
has been as follows : 


Years 

1929. 

1930 

1931 

1932 


ivxport 
(in tons) 

Value 
(in lats) 

14.797 

58,648 

18.431 

57.724 

18,738 

46,964 

18,592 

30.090 


In 1932 the value of the butter exported constituted ^2.1 per cent, of the 
total value of Latvian exports. It is clear that the dairying industry holds a 
place of first rank in the national economy of Latvia. 


(i) Figures in brackets denote the quantities collected by the non-co-oi>erative dairies. 
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The financial position of the dairy societies appears from the following figures 
taken from the aggregate of the balance sheet totals for the year 1930. (At 
the end of 1930 this aggregate total amounted to 28.6 million lats) : 


Liabilities (in percentages of the total sum) : 

Members’ shares (i). 

Reserve capital and other capital. 

Reserve for depreciation. 

Borrowed from the State Land Bank. 

Sundry creditors. 

Owed to milk suppliers. 

Net profit. 


Total 


A ssets : 

Cash in hand and current account 

Material etc. in hand. 

Land and buildings. 

Equipment, machines, etc. 

Sundr}’ accessories. 

Advances to milk suppliers . . . 
Shares held in other societies . . 
Other assets. 


Total 


II .2 

1 3 .1 

21.1 


31.4 

16.0 

45-4 

— 

47-4 


6.5 


0.7 

' • 

100.0 


3*5 

19.7 

36-4 

14.0 

3 .« 


70.1 

. . 

8.9 


2.5 


11.2 

, , 

100.0 


MiiHtal Fire Insurance Societies, — Like the other co-operative societies, 
the mutual fire insurance societies were obliged to susjiend activity during the 
war, but as soon as possible afterwards were reconstituted so that shortly after 
the whole country was covered with a close network of co-operative societies 
of this kind. 

The following figures indicate the course of development of these societies : 


Years 

(31 December) 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 • 

1924 . 

1925 • 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 


S(x:icties 

Members 

(thouhauds) 

• 17 

1.9 

67 

7.6 

. 203 

22.9 

. 

40.4 

■ 338 

49-3 

• 353 

55-4 

• 371 

62.8 

• 389 

67.6 

• 392 

73-5 

• 392 

79.1 

• 397 

83.S 


(i) The total of inenibcrti’ shares is in relation with the number of dairy cows and also with 
the quantity of milk supplied. 
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Out of all the farms 36.5 per cent, only members of niutua insurance societies, 
while the others are insured with commercial insurance companies — all farms 
being obliged by law in Latvia to take out insurance of this type. 

The amount of the insurances shows a constant tendency to increase. 

The following are the figures (in millions of lats) :— 


1920 .... 

. . . . 9-5 

1926 .... 

. . . . 179.9 

1921 .... 

. . . . 1.8 

1927 .... 

. . . . 212.5 

1922 .... 

. . . . 22.7 

1928 .... 

. . . . 240.6 

1923 .... 

. . . . 58.2 

1929 .... 

. . . . 288.3 

1924 .... 

. . . . 95.4 

19J0 .... 

. . . . 329.9 

1925 .... 

. . . . 1337 




The financial results of the activity of the insurance societies are very satis¬ 
factory. Expressed as peicentages of the total premiums paid the losses caused 
b}^ fire were 23.1 in 192 3, 50.3 in 1929, and 40.3 in 1930. In consequence 
the societies have been able to accumulate very considerable owned capital. 
It may be noted that mutual insurance societies do not require members’ shares 
to be i)aid up. 

The following figures show the growth of the total owned capital of the 
mutual insurance societies (in thousands of lats) :— 


I()20 .... 

. . . . 1 

T 926. 

.... 1042 

1921 .... 

. . . . 12 

19^7 . 

.... 1410 

1922 .... 

. . . . 102 

1928. 

.... 1873 

1923 .... 

. . . . 251 

1929 . 

.... 2225 

T924 .... 

. . . . 425 

^930 . 

.... 2265 

1()25 .... 

. . . . 700 




The aggregate of the balance sheet totals in 1930 of all the mutual fire in¬ 
surance societies was 3.3 million lats. The greater proportion of the liquid money 
is deposited in local co-operative credit societies. The total amount in 1930 
was 1,735,000 lats. Peasant farmer savings thus remain in the hands of the 
farmers themselves. 

Central Unions of Co-operative Societies. — As already stated the Russian 
Oovernment prior to the war would not i)ermit central unions of co-operative 
societies to be formed by Latvian co-operators. Not till 1906 was permission 
granted to form the Central Farmers’ Union at Riga (now the Central Farmers’ 
Society of Latvia), the main function of which was to group the farming 
societies, or the societies exerci.sing supervision over stock breeding and dairy 
production, as well as other societies of the same kind for diffusion and promotion 
of agricultural information among the peasant farmers. This organisation has 
done veiy valuable work in this connection, and its value has also been very 
great in respect of the diffusion of the co-operative idea, since it has taken the 
initiative in a number of co-operative enterprises and has'^done much to bring 
about practical results. 

It was not till after the war, when Latvia became independent, that it 
was really open to the co-operative societies to establish central unions. Each 
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of the four branches reviewed above has established its own Central Union : 
(i) consumers’ co-operative societies and some other co-operative societies, the 
Central vSociety Konzums ” ; (2) the co-operative credit societies, the Peoples" 
Bank of Latvia ; (3) the dairy societies. Central Union of Dairies of Latvia ; 
(4) the mutual fire insurance societies, Central Union of Mutual Insurance. 

In addition there have been founded some other central unions the impor¬ 
tance of which is how^ever relatively small. 

A brief survey of each of these Unions will now be given, but it may be 
stated in passing that their foundation is considered as very characteristic 
for Latvia. Rach one of them has a propaganda section which is usually known 
as the Instructors’ Section. 

These sections carry on general i>ropaganda work, and also organise courses,, 
lectures, audits, inspections, etc. 

(1) The “ K o n z u m s ” Central Union. — This union is mainly 
a purchasing joint wholesale society. It supplies to the consumers’ societies 
and to other rural co-operative societies both the various commodities required 
by the small farmers as well as farm requisites. In addition the “ Konzums 
has became a joint marketing enter|^rise for farm j)roducts, especially butter. 
This Union has also erected at Riga two slaughter-houses for the slaughter of 
pigs for export, one with a capacity for 50,000 pigs per annum, and the other 
for 120,000. The pigs are not sold on a co-operative basis, the “ Konzums ” 
undertaking these sales at its own risk. 

A certain diversity of this kind in the operations of the Union is due to the 
changes that have taken place in the circumstances and com]x>sition of the 
membership The Konzums ” is the earliest of the central unions of the co¬ 
operative societies, and in consequence it has been called upon to satisfy various 
requirements of a co-operative nature among the rural population. 

At the end of 1931 the “ Konzums ” grouped : 206 consumers’ societies 
(about 80 per cent, of the total of the rural consumers’ societies), 57 farming 
societies, 54 dairying societies (about 12 per cent, of the total) and 20 co-operative 
societies of various types, making a total of 337 co-operative undertakings. 

In 1931 the “ Konzums ” sold commodities to the value of 22.4 million 
lats. The turnover decreased by more than 50 per cent, as compared with 
the previous year. 

The following points may be noted in the balance sheet of the “ Konzums 
for 1931 • I. very small funds of its own (3.8 per cent.), 2. a large sum under 
heading of borrowers (27 per cent,), 3. very large sums invested in real property 
and in undertakings. 

With such a balance sheet it is clear that the organisation can exist only 
in periods of economic prosperity. The disastrous fall of the turnover brought 
about by the general economic crisis and the failure to secure repayment of 
loans from borrowers involv^ed the “ Konzums ” at the end of 1931 in financial 
difficulties. The management of the Union passed into the hands of an admi¬ 
nistrative body appointed by the creditors. The co-operative societies grouped 
in the Konzums ” merely retained the management of the propaganda sec¬ 
tion, and accordingly" the Konzums Central Union has become a non-profit 
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making enterprise, as the direction of the financial operations is assumed by 
the creditors. The plenary meeting of 1933 resolved that each society should 
pay 10 centimes per member per annum for the requirements of the propaganda 
activities of the Konzums 

(2) Peoples' Bank of Latvia. - This Bank acts as the Central 
Union of the co-operative credit societies, and is constituted as a limited liability 
company. Shares may be taken up by the co-operative societies, the municipal 
and communal administrations and the societies and associations without view 
to profit. If by some means the bank shares pass into the hands of other persons, 
these latter have no vote at the shareholders meetings. The maximum voting 
power of a single society is five votes. On 1 January 1933 the membership of 
the Peoples’ Bank of Latvia was as follows:— 

(1) Co-operative societies : — 

(a) credit co-^ perative societies. 371 

(i!>) consumer-, co-operative societies. 114 

(c) otlier co-operative societies. 123 

606 

(2) Municipal and communal administrations organised . . 189 

(3) Societies without view to profit (educational and others) . 71 

Total . . . 866 

The Bank is in a prosperous position, and from its foundation in 1920 to 
the present time it has closed all financial years with a net profit. 

The principal operation on the side of assets is that of loans, mainly by 
the discounting of bills of exchange On T January 1933 the loans represented 
67 per cent, of the assets, the balance sheet total being 3 million lats. The 
loans were distributed as follows according to the principal groups of members :— 

(1) to co-operative societies. 93,0 % of the total loans 

(2) to municipal and communal administra¬ 
tions . 4,5 % » » )) 

(3) to educational societies and associa¬ 
tions . 2,5 % V )> ') 

Total . . . 100,0 % 

Among the co-operative societies the first place is occupied by the credit 
societies, loans to which are 58 per cent, of the total loans. 

The following are the main items of the liabilities, expressed in percentages 
of the aggregate of the total balance sheets :— 

shares. 

reserves and other capital 

sundry deposits. 

sundry borrowings .... 
other liabilities. 


23.3 % 
5.8 % 
34.8 % 
30,0 % 
6.1 % 


Total . . . 100,0 % 
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The balance sheet totals of the Bank for the last three years have been (in 
absolute figures):— 


in 1931 (on I January).Ivats 3.532,583 

1932 » . » 2,977,546 

1933 . » 3.004,647 


The present situation of the Bank is sound. 

(3) Central Union of Dairy >Societies of Latvia.— 
This Union was founded in 1921. Its development was very rapid. At the end 
of 1921 it grouped 13 dairy societies while in 1932 the number had risen to 259, 
or 65.0 per cent, of all the dairy societies in activity at the end of 1932. The 
Central Union of Dairy Societies mainly undertakes the export of butter. In 
1932 it was exporting 59.6 per cent of the whole quantity of butter exported# 

The Union possesses a milk transformation depot at Riga which supplies 
milk and milk products to the town population. In 1932 milk and dairy pro¬ 
ducts were supplied to more than a thousand creameries and shops, to 52 schools, 
122 societies and various institutions In the course of the year in question 
milk and dairy products were sold to the interior of the country to a value of 
more than 2 million lats. 

In addition the Union undertakes the equipment of dairies, siipplies them 
with the machines and fittings required and also undertakes the bU})j)ly of con¬ 
centrated stock feeds. 

In general the results of the activity of the Union must be described as 
good, seeing that each year has closed with a net profit 

In the course of the last three years the balance sheet totals of the Union 
have been - 

in 1931 (on I January).Lats 4,013.922 

1932 >> » 3,5^.235 

1933 >’ » 3,277,800 

The financial position of the Union is sound ; on the last balance sheet, 
the owned capital (members' shares, reserve and other capital) represented 
44.93 per cent, of the total 

(4) Central Union of Mutual Insurance. — This T^nion 
was founded in 1922 by 15 co-operative societies, with a total membership in 
the following year of 169 At the end of 1932 the Union consisted of 564 co¬ 
operative societies, including 363 insurance societies, 76 consumers' societies, 
76 dairy societies, 7 central societies and 49 co-operative societies of various 
types. 

The Union effects operations of two different kinds : (a) re-insurance of 
the risks undertaken by the mutual insurance societies, and (6) direct insurance 
of risks for other co-operative societies. 

According to the nature of the risks insured, the operations of the Union 
fall under the classes of : fire insurance, farm live stock insurance and life in¬ 
surance 









There has been a be|;inning made only in regard to the two latter types of 
insurance^ so that the Unionactivity as a whole is in fact represented by the 
fire insurance operations. 

In 1932 the total risks re-insured amounted to 206 million lats as compared 
with 182 million lats in 1931, while the total direct risks insured in that year 
amounted to 29 million lats as compared with 20 million in 1931. In the course 
of the last ten years the value of compensation payments made represented on 
an average 33 per cent, of the premiums paid. The average rate of premiums 
fell in 1932 by 27 centimes per 100 lats of risks insured. In the course of the 
last ten years it has fallen by about 60 per cent. The Union rates are lower 
than those of the commercial insurance companies. 

The balance sheet total of this Union shows a constant teiidenc}" to increase: 


1923. 20,500 lats 

1925 . ^45,500 

1927. 274,700 » 

1929.503,500 

1933.Ooo.boo )) 

1932.605,100 


On the liabilities side of the last balance sheet the funds of the TTnion, / e., 
capital, special funds and premium reserves, constitute 72.9 per cent, of the bal¬ 
ance sheet total. On the side of the assets cash in hand and current account 
constitute 30.7 per cent, and real property 49.6 per cent, of the total. 

The position of the Union is entirely sound, the more so that the Union risks 
are re-insured in foreign countries. 

GENERAI. view of the position of agricultural CO-operation in Uatvia. 

From the account that has here been given of agricultural co-operation 
in Latvia it would appear that the developniept has been on the whole on sound 
lines, the position of consumers’ co-operation in the last few years alone giving 
rise to anxiety as to its future. This branch of c(j-operation is however still 
represented by more than 100 societies in full working, or double the pre-war 
number, so that it may safely be anticipated that in a not distant future, when 
the severity of the economic crisis is relaxed, this branch will re.suine its proper 
place along with the other branches of agricultural co-operation. 

Legislation Regulating the Activity of the Co-operative Societies, - - Before 
the war the foundation and the activity of co-operative societies in Latvia almost 
entirely depended on the will of the Russian 'administrative authorities, which 
greatly militated against the progress of the movement. With the independence 
of Latvia all legal and administrative impediments disappeared. The juridical 
position of co-operation is determined in Latvia by : (i) the regulations issued 
in 1919 on co-operative societies and their unions, and {2) the law relating to 
the auditing of the accounts of co-operative societies of any kind and of their 
Unions, passed in 1927. 
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By the terms of the former measure a co-operative society may be formed 
by 7 persons, and a union of co-operative societies by three societies. Co-opera¬ 
tive societies are registered at the office of the district tribunal, the rules being 
at the same time deposited by the persons founding the society. The district 
tribunal has no power to refuse registration except in cases especially defined 
by the law. The co-operative society must be registered or registration refused 
within the period of one month from the day on which the rules were deposited. 
In addition the law contains general and universally recognised provisions in 
regard to the rights of members of the societies and their duties, the constitution 
of the capital of the societies (e. g., societies ma^^ be formed with or without 
members' shares, every 3^ear at least 20 per cent, of the net profit must be paid 
to the reserve capital), the managing bodies, the distribution of the profits and 
covering of losses, and liquidation. 

By the terms of the law of 1927 every co-operative societ}^ is obliged to 
submit to an audit of accounts, which must take place at least once in every 
two years, under the general direction of the auditing Council. This Council 
is attached to the Ministry of Justice and is under the direction of the Minister^ 
It consists of members appointed by the Government and of representatives 
of the co-operative societies which have auditing rights, these latter being always 
in the majority". The Central Unions of co-operative societies possess auditing 
rights as well as the co-operative auditing unions specially founded. 

INSURANCE 

Agricultural Insurance in relation to International Action. 

The (juestion of agricultural insurance has as a rule been considered either 
incidentally in its relation to general agricultural science or agrarian policy, or 
else as a specific branch of insurance. It is characteristic of agricultural insurances 
that on the technical side they are in very simple form, and that in the past, 
as still also at the present da^^ the methods of carrying out propaganda and 
the action taken for the extension of business have been, more strongly than in 
any other branches of insurance, influenced by considerations of policy - in this 
case either general or purely agricultural policy. Herein lies the explanation 
of the fact that technical considerations have been reduced to a minimum, 
and also that the first care was to adapt premiums to the paying capacity and 
income of the farmer. In the case of Hail Insurance, the attempt to make 
an exact calculation of the annual premiums has encountered the difficulty of 
the varying character of the losses sustained over a series of favourable and 
unfavourable years. Similarly for Live stock Insurance, the possibility of actuarial 
calculation of the amount of the premium has been seriously compromised 
by the part played personally by the individual owner in determining the extent 
of the risk, even in countries well provided with sound veterinary service 
and an extensive machinery for dealing with epidemic diseases. 

In most countries agricultural insurance was already in vogue before the 
development of modern technique and the growth of business had brought about 
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a true science of insurance. It is a matter of common knowledge, for example, 
that live stock insurance is one of the oldest types known. In the field of in¬ 
surance, the agricultural branch has always occupied a place apart, because, as 
already stated, the principles on which it is based are not completely in accord 
with the rules of scientific insurance. In many countries too, it takes a form 
very difEerent from normal insurance business. It would however be a mistake 
to say that intrinsically agricultural insurance does not lend itself to an inter¬ 
national examination, or organisation, of its principles. Such a statement would 
be true only in so far as such examination, or organisation, must make its start¬ 
ing point the interests and requirements of agriculture itself and must not be 
undertaken from the standpoint of scientific insurance. This is a subject which 
the International Institute of Agriculture might handle very properly and to 
great advantage. 

It is now prc'posed ro discuss hail and live stock insurance, treating these 
as two separate and distinct branches. 

{A) Hah. Insurance. 

Hail Insurance was instituted by farmers for fanners. It is true alike of 
the early Scottish Friendly Societies, of the Braunschweiger Schlossenscha- 
denassukuranz '' of 1791 and of the French “ Societe d'assurances reciproques 
that the co-operative idea of mutual assistance among persons belonging to the 
same calling inspired the foundation of the first hail insurance institutions, 
which were closely adapted in rules and general organisation to the actual 
conditions of the farming profession. 

In Prussia, as in Phance and Italy, and with a similar motive, viz., the desire 
to assist agriculture, the authorities did not hesitate to make contributions 
from State funds, so as to guarantee to farmers the benefits of an insurance of 
their crops against hail damage, in return for yearly ]>ayments of nearly etjual 
sums. Although such efforts did not always meet with lasting success, there 
has been none the less ever>wvhere a ready recognition on the part of Govern¬ 
ments of the advantages of hail insurance, as affording continuous security for 
farming operations. Moreover as the farmers both felt the need of and desired 
this form of insurance, they themselves made constant efforts to initiate the 
necessary institutions, or, if they were without the resources or the adequate 
technical organisation for the purpose, they urged the State authorities to pass 
the required measures. From the fact that hail insurance is usually organised 
in all countries on a mutual basis or by public utility undertakings, its prevailing 
character is that of a non-profit-making enterprise. Even the competing com¬ 
mercial insurance companies take into account this special character in their 
methods of business, and in this, branch of their operations postpone the consider¬ 
ation of their own profits to that of the satisfaction of the^needs of the farmers, 
frequently continuing operations in spite of very considerable capital losses. 

, Since returns from agriculture in all countries make it essential that pre¬ 
miums in this branch of insurance be kept decidedly low, the funds available 
are insufficient for proper inves'tigation of the causes of hail damage. 
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For this reason it can readily be understood that, although there has 
been a series of particularly disastrous seasons, very little progress has been 
made in most countries in the knowledge of the origin and course of hail storms. 
Moreover since hail takes no count of political frontiers, there is scope and in 
fact an urgent need for international investigation into the causes of hail. Some 
idea of what can be accomplished in this field may be gained from the com¬ 
prehensive and admirably designed researches of the National Meteorological 
Institute of Poland at Warsaw (i), which endeavours to make scientific and 
systematic observations, with the collaboration of all interested parties, of the 
routes followed by hailstorms, their distribution over the various districts, their 
severity and frequency. In Prussia also observations are taken at the meteor¬ 
ological stations of the dates and intensity of hail precipitations, and are for¬ 
warded to the Central Meteorological Institute ; but unfortunately for some 
decades past there has been no elaboration of the data so supplied. Some 
preliminary work has thus been accomplished (2), and furthermore for some 
years past the German hail insurance societies have added the dates of the 
occurrence of the damage to their register of compensation payments effected 
with a view to a later utilisation of the material, though up to the present no 
tangible results have been reached. 

The statistics established in the United States of America in regard to the 
damage done to crops by various weather influences, represent rather a registra¬ 
tion than an explanation of the facts. More is to be learn on the subject of 
the effects of hail from the excellent annual reports of the Schweizerische Hagel- 
versicherungsgesellschaft in Zurich and from some publications in the Balkan 
countries (3). A useful summary, although rather from the standpoint of the 
technique of insurance, is given by Koi,ar (4). 

It would be of interest and value to all countries that suffer from hailstorms 
to gain information as to the origin and course of the storms and as to the in¬ 
fluence exercised on the formation of hail by forests, waters, mountain ranges, etc.; 
and also to learn the relation which exists between hail and the level of subsoil 
waters. Special importance also attaches to an investigation as to the extent 
to which electric transmitters, wireless installations, and, generally speaking 
the increase in utilisation of energy derived from the atmosphere, may tend to 
promote the occurrence of hail. The solution of this problem is of considerable 
importance as regards the establishment of market gardens in the neighbourhood 
of large towns or of works using high tension current. In Germany it has been 
possible to observe over a period of years a marked increase in the occurrence of 
hail, and an aggravation of hail damage experienced in garden layouts exposed 
to electric current. 

(1) R. Guminski, Grady, W. R. 1930 Polsce, Warszawa 1030; also for 1931. 

(2) In the Report of the Head Office for Plant Protection in I^andberg (Warthe) lor 1927*2$ 
on hail damage in North Germany 1927-28. 

(3) Vlaicu, Zonale Grindinoase diu Nord-Vestul Romaniei in 1928 $1 1929 Annuanit 1929, Bn- 
citrcsti 1930, and Dwadestwo Dischnik of the Bulgarian Central Co-opexative Bank (1911-1930) Sofia 1931. 

(4) Zem^^lsk^ PojistS ni nds za Hranicenni. Prague 1930. 
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Much could be learnt as to the most suitable types of ciiltivation in districts 
particularly exposed to hail risks from a systematic enquiry into the true nature 
of these risks. From time to time doubts have been expressed on the advisa¬ 
bility of growing crops specially liable to damage by hail in zones regularly 
exposed to hail storms, and it is emphasised that it is the common interest 
to effect an adaptation of cultivation to climate in such zones ; as otherwise 
the claim for insurance protection is made at the expense of the whole com¬ 
munity. Up to the present however no such request for changes in cultivation 
has ever been made in the areas affected. 

Information on the relation between the period of growth and the observed 
dates (approximate) at which the hail storms occur in the different countries 
would also be of great value. It will no doubt be possible to achieve in certain 
districts, by means of v^election of varieties, a shortened ripening period and 
therewith a time limit tj the risk of hail damage. It would be of interest to 
learn how far the increasing use of harvesting machinery has had a favourable 
effect on the hail risk or may modify it still further. 

If an intensive, uniform and lavSting collaboration between all the countries 
concerned is adopted, it will become possible to investigate the causes of for¬ 
mation of hail and its relation with cosmic changes, and to make a knowledge 
of these causes accessible to farmers. In view however of the present necessity 
for economy in all scientific research work, the initiative for work of so wide 
a scope must come from the farmers themselves as the class likely to profit 
by the results. 

Passing on from the stud3^ of the phenomenon of hail to that of hail in¬ 
surance, another subject on which exchange of experience might be very UvSeful 
is that of the principles underlying the fixing of premiums, or variation of pre¬ 
mium rates according to risk. It is well known that in most countries the 
premium is variously calculated according to the frequenc\^ of hail storms in the 
particular locality, and also according to the extent to which any particular 
crop is liable to hail damage. It does not appear, however, that there are any 
imiform and exact principles for such a fixing of rates although, in view of the 
peculiarly uniform nature of the object insured, these should undoubtedly exist. 

How in fact is the basic local premium calculated in the different countries ? 
What are the fundamental principles on which the hail insurance companies 
work ? In nearly all countries there may be found, for long periods, sometimes 
even for more than a century, an exact record of the losses covered and occurring 
in the various local administrative areas. Nor does each undertaking merely 
confine these statistics to its own transactions, but results are also exchanged 
with rival companies, thus making them available for the purposes of hail 
insurance business in general. The information which the hail insurance under¬ 
takings do not possess however is that relating to the losses experienced by 
the non-insured farmers and their extent. Attempts have been made in isolated 
cases to establish official statistics in reference to these uninsured losses, but such 
data are not as a rule trustworthy and in any case are very scanty.* 

Rating of the separate risks may be based on a number of different consid¬ 
erations. In the first place the risk may be considered in itself. In this case 
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provision should be made for an actual cover from the premiums paid of any 
losses that may occur. This policy would involve investigations extending 
over a prolonged period, and trustworthy results would be obtained only if the 
risk had remained continuously insured. Such a consideration of the individual 
risk is not however compatible with the compilation of statistics, on account 
of, ifUet alia, the changes that may take place in the different areas under 
cultivation. 

Another possible method would be to group the risks by communes and 
large estates, and to establish the basic premiums for these risks on the total 
losses sustained by all the interested parties. But since the number of persons 
insured in these minor administrative areas is by no means of necessity large, a 
premium tariff based on the compensation requirements of each area would 
in practice very nearly correspond with a separate estimate of each individual 
risk. The working out of a general premium tariff is facilitated only when it takes 
into account not such small areas as the commune, but the larger area of which 
it forms a part, such as the canton, department, etc. which in the course of time 
is bound to find some method of averaging risks. 

Even this method of tariff-fixing however will tend to fail in the majority 
of countries, since cantons and departments require and always will require 
some supplementing from vState funds. Such, for example, is the case in the 
first place in countries where hail risks are slight and where the premiums, 
originally fixed at a low rate in normal years, are insufficient, even after a long 
period, adequately to meet the high claims of particular areas paid in certain 
years during which severe storms have occurred. The same is also true for 
countries where the average hail risks are considerable. Here hail policies are 
chiefly subscribed in the areas most exposed to the risk, which look to the whole 
cotmtry for the settlement of their claims. The calculation of the basis premium 
for the district, commune or large estate naturally does not exclude an increase 
or reduction of their respective premiums for the individual risk. 

Another possible way of arriving at a premium tariff may arise in the case 
of a country in which there are insurance undertakings operating only within 
the country. The point of departure would be the average of the sums required 
for meeting claims taken over a fixed period and an average premium to cover 
the average calls as a whole, plus expenses of administration and the risks of 
exceptional damage in particiilar years. The tariff for the different communes 
and estates could be fixed by taking into account the relation to the total re¬ 
quirements of the country in question. In countries where, owing to the existence 
of a State system or monopoly companies, combined with compulsory insurance, 
the totality of risks can be taken into account, it is particularly easy to carry 
out a continuous adaptation of the figures to the latest results in the years on 
which the tariff is based. 

A knowledge of the principles on which the premium rates of the insurance . 
societies in their own country are based would be of great value to the farmers, 
as enabling them to make comparisons with the rates in other countries and to 
use their influence for arriving at a general uniformity. In certain countries 
which already jointly possess hail insurance bureaux, uniformity in the princi- 
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pies underlying premium tariffs is already well advanced and in the interests 
of the farming class it is much to be hoped that such uniformity may become 
universah The farmer is naturally interested that the paying out capacity of 
his insurance society is not weakened by the competition of different kinds of 
societies, if only to be able to feel assured that any claims of his own will be met 
in full. It is not intended to exclude competition altogether but merely to 
ensure that it serves a useful purpose. A sufficient field for competition is always 
left in the differences between conditions of insurance, the reductions, rebates 
granted in favourable seasons and concessions as to methods of paying premiums. 
If there is no uniform system in premium tariffs and if the premium required 
is driven by competing compam‘es below the limit of a proper actuarial calcula¬ 
tion, after a series of y<^ars of frequent and destructive hailstorms the effect 
will be felt by the fam;cr. It will then become necessary to raise the premiums 
beyond his capacity to pay, or else the insurance companies will no longer do 
business in the areas where the risk is greatest, and the result may be an in¬ 
sufficiency of insurance facilities as the remaining .societies will no longer be 
able to cover the full risks of certain regions. 

There is a great risk of arriving at an impracticable premium tariff on the 
part of mutual insurance societies, which obtain their contributions under the 
form of call premiums and subsequent payments, but fix their premium tariffs 
on the amount of call premiums alone without reference to the total contributions 
and accordingly without coUvSidering the further payments that may be required. 
Such a system is absolutely unsuitable for any kind of agricultural insurance, 
being neither serviceable nor convenient, and designed simply with a view to 
increased profits. In such a branch of insurance as hail insurance, competition 
should have nothing to do with any kind of premium tariff not based on the 
realities of the case, as otherwise it can be carried out only at the expense of 
the farmers themselves, who in most countries are in no position to meet any 
unproductive expenditure. Competition should rather on the other hand 
have regard to the reduction of administration costs to a minimum, since 
agriculture can only find the guarantee for the safeguarding of its interests 
when expen.ses are kept at the lowest possible limit. A particularly valuable 
premium tariff is offered to its clients by the Gazdak Society in Hungarj^ 
in which every year there is set out a detailed tariff arranged both by localities 
and according to a system of classification of crops. 

It should be added for the sake of completeness that in certain countries 
the idea of local adaptation of the premium tariff is set aside altogether, and 
the basic premium is calculated on the area of the farm. It is unnecessary 
to explain in detail that this system involves a serious injustice for farms situated 
in districts where hail risks are slight. It would however be useful to know' 
whether in countries where such a system obtains, hail insurance makes regular 
progress, or whether it is not rather the case that this system tends to encourage 
tjie speculative inst nets of the farmers, who will be inclined to insure.,their crops 
for a short period, and only after having experienced losses through hail, whereas 
after a period of freedom from such damage they will not renew their policies. 
Even though in these countries there may be differential rates for different 
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kinds of crops, yet even so these rates will not suffice to cover completely the 
individual risks. 

An international exchange of views and experiences would again be highly 
valuable in dealing with the question of the adaptation of the premium in hail 
insurance to the degree to which different crops are liable to damage by hail. 
Any student of the development of the technical side of hail insurance from 
its earliest beginnings will be struck by the change that has come over the attitude 
towards the liability of different crops to hail risks and particularly by the diflter- 
ence in the treatment of certain crops, such as roots, flax and hemp, and certain 
cereals such as oats. There is no longer any uniformity in the classification of 
crops, and while for hail insurance purp:)ses certain countries group all cereals 
alike in a single class, there are others that adopt quite another method. How 
long a time, for example, has it taken Germany to become convinced that the 
peculiar liability of oats to hail damage justifies its inclusion in a special category. 
The competition between the separate insurance undertakings lasting over many 
decades has been the real obstacle preventing a proper classification of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of crops. There are probably few hail insurance companies that are 
really capable of checking the accuracy of their classification of field crops by 
means of a long series of data derived from their experience. At the same 
time it would be greatly to the advantage of agriculture if, in all countries, some 
at least of the chief companies could be induced to institute a regular checking 
of the scales adopted for field crops which are now somewhat arbitrary. It is 
however essential to take into account the relative importance of the different 
varieties, for it may happen that liability to hail damage may decrease in 
the course of years, thanks to the preference given to the more resistant 
varieties (1). 

A further consideration is the diversity of the conditions of insurance as re¬ 
gards various crops. In this respect also from the farmers' point of view a certain 
unification in the principles of the insurance contract seems desirable. It is 
difficult to understand the reason for the diversity of the terms for the beginning 
and the end of the cover. As regards any. extension or limitation of liability 
for the insurance of the different crops, it is likewise to the interest of farmers, 
who in this matter should have a decisive voice, that there should be the possi¬ 
bility of differentiating the individual crop rates, while at the same time respect¬ 
ing the exigencies of insurance technique. It would also be highly desirable 
to have a detailed report upon the relation between straw and grain value in 
the various cereals and field crops, and such a study would help to settle an old 
controversy between the insured persons and the insurance company. In this 
connection, however, the principles only for the determination of the relation 
between these values can be established internationally while the data would 
have to be calculated separately in the individual countries. 

This last question brings up a further point. Up to the present the general 
problem of hail insurance has never been considered from the point of view of 
farm finance. How far can production and marketing support the expense of 

(i) Rokrbeck > Schlumbbrobr; Die Schataamgsgnmdiagen bei Hagetechttden p. 13. 
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hail insurance ? Is it possihte to pass on the charge to the purchaser of the crop ? 
Hov^ far again is it possible to pass on the cost of the premium, if there are 
taken into account the fertility of the soil, the extent to which the area is 
liable to the risk and whether the crop is sold in the open market or under 
the conditions of a forced sale ? What is the true bearing of hail insurance 
on the soundness of the farm credit, and in this connection can it properly be 
met even if it is doubtful whether the insured person can pass it on to other 
parties ? 

What is the economic advantage of a quick settlement of claims by the 
insurance company to the farmer who as the result of the hail damage may 
effect a saving in respect of harvesting, storing, threshing, transport and market¬ 
ing of the crops? Th') such financial advantages justify a deduction from the 
payment of the claim such as is customary in certain countries ? Would it not 
be feasible to check the accuracy of the farmer's valuation by taking threshing 
samples annuallv ? It might be expected that such a system of tests would tend 
to increase the confidence of the farmers who are distrustful of insurance, and 
render them more disposed to take out policies. 

It is well known that in IQ32 a dispute arose between the insurance under¬ 
takings and the supervising authorities in regard to the introduction of the so- 
called non-liability clause, which has been customary for some years past in a 
certain number of countries. No investigation of the influence of this non¬ 
liability clause on farm finance has yet been carried out. It is of course indis¬ 
putable that the burden of the hail insurance premium, where there is an obliga¬ 
tory non-liability danse without reduction of premium, is much greater than where 
there is such reduction, especially in neighbourhoods where the average hail 
risk is slight. It is for this reason that when the non-liability clause was finally 
adopted in Germany, it was combined with a reduction in the premium. The 
extent of this reduction is calculated however at present from the standpoint of 
technical insurance only, and the non-liability clause itself has not yet been 
investigated from the standpoint of the farm finance. 

The problems for scientific investigation already indicated are very varied, 
nor are they limited to the questions that have been briefly discussed here. The 
solution of these problems lies in the sphere of the compulsory accountancy pre¬ 
scribed for farm undertakings, and consequently a uniform solution for all coun¬ 
tries cannot be found. The mere enumeration of these problems, which, seeing 
that hail insurance has now existed for more than a century, ought no longer to 
be problems, shows how little up to the present the whole problem of hail 
insurance has been considered from the point of view of farm economy, in other 
words, of the capacity of the farmer, in view of present day prices and wages, 
to meet these insurance charges. The result of the investigation from this point 
of view either will be decisive for the future of hail insurance in so far as its fur¬ 
ther extension and develepment will depend on such investigation, or wiU have 
an influence on the formation of cereal prices. In any case, agriculture is deeply 
concerned in the settlement of these questions, and such settlement is essential 
to an intelligent, confident and active collaboration between the farmer and the 
insurance institutions established for his benefit. 
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In this way there will also be provided a means of examining into the financial 
situation of the hail insurance undertakings. For many of these in all parts of 
the world, and particularly for the larger institutions, costs of administration at 
the present time are extremely high. In countries where distances are great, 
means of communication inadequate and costs of expert inspection very heavJ^ 
the high cost of administration can be reduced onl}" by degrees as the economic 
development of the country ])roceeds In other countries, the high costs are due 
at least in part to faulty' administrative methods. A thorough examination of 
these administrative questions will facilitate a calculation of the maximum pro¬ 
portion of these costs that can be borne by agriculture. The farmer, it is true, 
in his present critical position tends to consider any charges of the kind as unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure. In the last resort the question is one of farm organisation 
It is accordingly not surprising that in many countries the (juestion has been 
raised recently whether in this branch of insurance an introduction of coinpulsoiy 
insurance might not reduce the high costs connected with obtaining new business 
and the other administration expenses of the insurance companies, and thereby 
improve and render more uniform the settlement of claims. In this connection 
it may be considered advisable to include hail insurance institutions in the occu¬ 
pational organisation of agriculture 

Such questions demand very close exaiinnation, since a complete trans¬ 
formation of existing institutions is involved, such reloriu being especially indi¬ 
cated where the failure to adopt new methods may well lead to a shortage in 
insurance facilities. 

An enquiry into the costs of administration ol hail insurance companies oi 
the different countries and an international pronouncement as to the extent 
to which such costs may properly be assigned to agriculture, would be of great 
value, and would act as a stimulus to the reform of methods of insurauce business 
in quarters where previously this question has not received the attention it 
merits. 

Still another question appropriate for international exchange of experience 
is the valuation of hail damage, a far-reaching (question and only within the 
last twenty years studied in detail and on scientific lines. It is well known that 
in Germany the Biologi^che Reichsanstalt has arranged for a report on some detailed 
investigations on the effect of hail damage on plant growth and crop yield. No 
special attention has been paid to these results, and no other scientific institutions 
have published parallel investigations. An extension of such enquiries would 
supply more accurate information on certain problems, such as the increased 
liability of plants that have suffered hail damage to disease, the importance 
of selection of varieties resistant to hail damage, the possibility of recovery 
from severe injury at au early stage in growth if subsequent climatic conditions 
are favourable, the identification of hail damage as dislinguished from other 
possible forms of damage. 

The results of valuation of hail damage should be checked by the farmers 
themselves in the way already mentioned, viz., by means of samples taken at 
threshing time. In particular, cases of slight and moderate damage should.be 
so checked. It is not improbable that there may well have been in many cases 
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fundamental overvaluation of damage, thereby justifying the introduction of a 
non-liability clause in countries where such a clause is not 3"et in force. Once 
again, economic enquiries would usefully supplement those of a purely agricultural 
character. 

In countries in which the management of hail insurance is purely technical 
and, exercised without reference to agricultural bodies it would appear to be 
too one-sided and too remote from the real needs of agriculture for any chance 
of development of such a kind as would assist production and serve the farmer's 
true interests. A closer connection of hail ifisurance with agricultural institu¬ 
tions. whether State or co-operative in character, would be of advantage. vSuch 
closer union would make it more practicable for the International Institute of 
Agriculture to make proposals and to carry out en(iuiries having reference not 
only to the purely technical aspect of hail insurance but also to its economic and 
agricultural importance. 


( B ) IvivK Stock Insurance. 

Whereas the phenomenon of hail is independent of human action and in 
consequence the technique of hail insurance is essentially^ determined by^ objec¬ 
tive considerations, the effective operation of live stock insurance depends 
largely on the attitude of the stock owners, and on the possibi ity’ of reducing to 
a minimum the claims into wliich a subjective element of any kind enters. Such 
claims include not only attempts, due to financial embarrassment, to defraud 
the insurance companies, but also defects in the veterinary inspection systems 
of national governments. It is obvious that live stock insurance cannot be 
successfully operated, where it is possible for diseases of stock to be introduced 
and to spread through a whole country. The primary condition of sound live 
stock insurance is that public authorities and privatejndividuals alike exercise 
a proper control over epidemic diseases. 

An international enquiry into systems c)f live stock insurance through¬ 
out the world must accordingly start from a critical examination of the veter- 
inarv" control of diseases of stock. The development of this control is essential 
to the general purposes of agricultural policy’ in all countries, and also acts as 
an effective means of maintaining capital engaged in farm undertakings. This 
dependence of live stock insurance on State institutions of veterinary inspection 
adds to the difficulty of any international comparison of live stock insurance 
institutions in the various countries. The possibility of such an enquiry is not 
however thereby entirely precluded. It would of course be a mistake to attempt 
to regulate live stock insurance from the farming standpoint only, since this 
would mean neglecting the protection of the interests of the non-agricultural 
ovmers of stock. This latter consideration again renders difficult the techhical 
organisation of insurance. 

It has been the experience in every country in which this branch of in- 
.surance is practised, that it is impossible to dispense with definite control of 
rural owners of five stock in regard to the care and to the marketing of their 
animals. Such control is ^lectively exercised through small local unions, 
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wherein the farm management of each individual owner comes naturally under 
the-observation of other owners. There is usually a large number of local assoc¬ 
iations of this t3^e, the only drawback being that they do not possess sufficient 
funds for the payment of any heavy claims for compensation that may arise. 
Re-insurance has been tried as a means of remedying this weakness, but 
the tendency is for these small associations to group only farms of the same 
type. The inclusion of large estates and public lands in such associations is 
inadvisable on account of the non-comparable nature of the risks, apart from the 
consideration that the widely differing economic interests of farms would 
render any insurance operations very difficult. The position of stock owners 
who are engaged in some urban occupation is quite different from that of the 
rural stock owners. Their predominantly commercial outlook makes them 
careful in the handling of the animals that constitute their working capital. 
The main preoccupation of the insurance companies, in respect of this class of 
owners, is the likelihood that premature mortality may result from intensive 
and continued working of the animals for commercial or industrial purposes. 
Grouping of such risks in local urban associations would be more practicable 
than a similar local grouping of the rural stock owners. The problem of the 
most effective organisation of live stock insurance has not yet been satis¬ 
factorily solved, and it would be highly desirable to undertake an exchange 
of experience as to partial solutions of any of the points indicated reached in 
various countries. It might thus be possible to arrive at a more uniform and 
a more permanent structure of live stock insurance. 

A feature in live stock insurance is the considerable number of changes 
in ownership within different organisations. As this fact greatly increases 
the costs of insurance business, it militates against extension to uninsured areas. 

It may be further noted that the study of live stock insurance from the 
point of view of farm finance is still but little developed. The opinion is often 
expressed by large farmers that live stock insurance is a matter for small farms 
only, an opinion however which has not so far been put to the test. 

The combination of long and short term risks in live stock insurance intro¬ 
duces a complication into the operations taken as a whole in respect of the compen¬ 
sation claims. Live stock mortality insurance is properly a long term insurance 
only. It is mainly conducted by a mutual basis, the associations employing a 
system of call premiums and supplementary payments as a means of assuring the 
required total of contributions. The short term insurances that accompany 
the main insurance - for example, those against thefts of grazing stock, trans¬ 
port and exhibition risks, operation or gestation risks, etc. - are not adapted 
to such a system, and are for the most part arranged on the basis of fixed pre¬ 
miums. The danger for the business of live stock insurance, as a whole, is that 
the short term insurances will increase disproportionately, and that if a number 
of these claims occur, the members of the mutual associations may become liable 
for risks of persons who ^re no longer members. Such liability is clearly more 
than should be expected of the already heavily overburdened farming class. 
The determination of a due proportion between long and short term insurances 
is much to be desired. In this connection, it might be possible to consider, 
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whether as regards certain short term insurances, such as, e, g., insurance against 
show risks, transport risks, etc., international model contracts could be pre¬ 
pared, designed to prevent undercutting premiums on the international market. 

It will be recognised that in live stock, as in hail, insurance the adminis¬ 
trative costs of the insurance companies are a matter of special interest to farmers. 
A collaboration between insuring institutions in the different countries would 
probably contribute to a reduction of these costs, and in the interests of agricul¬ 
ture it would be desirable that on the international side attention should be 
given to this matter. In so far as the control exercised over insured persons 
for the prevention of unjustified claims tends to swell costs, the question might 
also be raised whether extension of owner liability in cases of loss or damage 
would tend to equalise matters. This problem, however, can find a solution 
only in relation to the market prices of live stock. Prevailing low prices in a 
number of countries milit ^te against the general practice of insuring. 

(C) INTKRNATIONAI, RK INSURANCK OF AORICUI/rT^RAI. InSXTRANCKS 

Whenever hail insurance companies experience disastrous seasons or live 
stock insurance operations are hampered by business considerations, the 
question of international reinsurance of these branches is seriously debated 
But invariably negotiations break down when the interested parties come together 
to discuss technical conditions 

The difficulties involved in international settlement of claims are due to 
the following causes 

(1) The marked difference in the extent to which hail insurance is adopted 
by the farming class in the different countries. 

In certain countries it is observed that as a rule onlv the districts especially 
liable to hail seek insurance protection The introduction of general insurance 
throughout the country is difficult to effect, although it is well known that no 
districts are completely free from hail risk, so that even those where hail insurance 
is generally considered unnecessary sometimes suffer. The model pioneer activity 
of the Italian and German coiiiX)anies for the extension of hail insurance will 
have to be imitated b}’ other countries if they are to stand on an equal footing 
as to settlement of claims internationally. 

(2) The varying average yield capacity of soils. - The losses experienced 
in bad seasons by countries with high average unitary yields commanding 
good prices would entail excessive sacrifices on countties with lower average 
yields. On their side these latter countries will always have less interest in 
international settlement of claims, except in so far as they are not driven to 
it by want of uniformity in the insurance of their crops and by the considera¬ 
tions referred to under (1). 

(3) Differences between principles of contracts in tlje various countries 
are so great that it is impossible to guarantee such equivalence of mutual condi¬ 
tions of contracts as is essential in international relations. 

As a result of the course taken by the development of agriculture and its 
close connection with local and regional features, a great diversity in the terms ot 
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farming agreements has been preserved, in many cases even within the same 
country, so that standardisation would be necessary to bring about the clearness 
and conciseness required for present day farming. This need for standardisation 
of agreements has however not yet found expression. 

(4) International handling of claims should not be limited to Europe, 
but should also include other continents, especiall}" America. 

Efforts made to arrive at an international understanding respecting hail 
insurance have been so far confined to Central Europe. It was found that hail 
damage for certain crops occurred in all the countries concerned alike ; hence 
in especially bad seasons it would have been impossible t() arrive at satisfactory 
settlements, while in other years countries not as a rule so seriously affected 
might have to bear the additional burden of contributions for the relief of the 
others. 

The inclusions of the countries of North and South America with their 
completely different climatic conditions would, taking into account the causes 
referred to under (i), (2) and (3), in itself bring about a change in the outlook. 
Up to the present no definite enquiry has been made as to this point and the 
Jnlernational Institute of Agriculture would confer a benefit by undertaking an 
nvestigallon of the kind. 

In live stock insurance, international settlement of claims is of interest 
only in connection with short term business. Ivong term insurance of live stock 
mortality is adequately provided by national enterprise, when prices are normal 
and public veterinary organisation is sound. International handling of claims 
is mo.st required in the case of race horses, the hhiglish market showing a re¬ 
markable absorption capacity in this respect. 

For certain types of short term live stock insurance, international settle¬ 
ment of claims is both jx)ssible and desirable, e. g , insurance for transport or for 
exhibition, provided that the norm conditions discussed under heading B, gua- 
rarantee the uniformity of the principles of contracL. Such insurances as 
those against thefts of grazing stock, insurance for the gestation period, etc., 
do not lend themselves in the same way to international handling, because 
the lisks varv greatly in frequency in accordance with the personal character¬ 
istics of the owner 

D'. W. Rohrbsck 

Berhn. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Die Lace per Dandwirtschaet im Freisxaat Sachsek. — tJntersuchungeu 
uber die Rentabilit at der vS&chsischen Dandwirtschaft in den Erntejahren 1929-30,1930-31. 
Bsricht der niit deni Institut fiir landwirtschaftliche Betriebslehre der Universitftt 
lycipzig verbundenon Landesstelle zur Ktforsdiung der landwirtschaftlichen Betriebs- 
vcrhaltiiisse im Freistaat Sadisen, erstattet von Prof. Dx. F. Fai;ke unter Mitwixkung 
von H. ISENSEE. Heft 2. (>6 Seiten mil i Karte. Dresden 1933, Theodor SteinkopI, 
Preis R. M 3,30. 
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[A detailed account of the first pari of the foregoing series of publications to¬ 
gether with the Report of the Bureau for Study of farming conditions in the Free 
State of Saxony was given in an earlier number of this Review (1032, No. 7). This 
included a brief vSuminary of the organisation and functions of the Bureau and of the 
substance and significance of the previous Reports, constituting CvSsentially a statist¬ 
ical elaboration and utilisation of the farm accountancy results of fanning iJi Saxony. 
The second Report confinns fully the view previously (‘Xpressed, tliat with the 
institution and activity of the Bureau an important step forward had been taken in 
investigation of the agricultural situation and in the correct presentation thereof. 
In view of the lively interest evoked by the first Report it is easily intelligible tlmt 
the Bureau for the years 1929-30 and 1930-31 was enabled to gain the supjxirt of a 
much larger number of farm accountancy offices than in previous years. The methods 
of elaborating the results are naturally the same as before, and the same detailed clas¬ 
sification is adopted, so that a very valuable insight is gained into the development 
over the five year ]ieriod oi tlie many asjiects of the agriculture of the Free vState of 
Saxony]. 


Gammans T. D. Rejx)rt on Co-operation in India and Kurope. Siiigatxire, 
Government Printing Office 1033, pp. ^ 14 . 

[This collection of retK>rts on co-o|>eration in India and in certain countries of 
Europe represents the result of a six months' study tour undertaken in 1930 by the 
writer, the Assistant Director of Co-operative Societies in Malaya, on the instruction 
of his Government. As remarked in the preface, Malaya has come somewdiat late 
into the field in co-operative organisation, and should accordingly be ready to take 
all advantage of the experience gained and the errors made by other countries. 

The book falls into three parts. In Part I, Co-operation in India, the wTiter 
sets out the results of his enquiries into co-o|x*rative organ isj it ion, rural and urban, 
in five of the nine major provinces of British India, ?'/-., Madras, Bengal, the ITnited 
Provinces, the Punjab and Bombay, and also in the Indian State of Hyderabad. In 
Part II the w^orkings of the co-operative vsystems in Denmark, Holland, (k‘nnany, 
Czechoslovakia, (ireat Britain, the Irish Free State and l^vSter are similarly presented. 
Part III consists of conclusions and recommendations for local application in Miilaya, 
in accordance with the purposes and objects of the studytour. 

The whole treatment is exceedingly clear, and the sectional arrangement follow^ed 
throughout makes the book easy to consult and fa<'ilitates comparison of the working, 
as observed, of different types of co-operative banks and societies in the different 
countries under review. 

For many the special intere.st of the book wall lie in the w riter’s observations 
and discussion of the A^alue of rural reconstruction societies and other organisations 
for similar ends. As he points out, the view originally held was that the credit soc¬ 
iety was the first link in the co-operative chain, and there w^as much to vsupport 
this view in so far as the credit society is the obvious iiivStruineiit for relieving the 
dead weight of debt which must act as a bar to progress of any kind. The lapse of 
time, however, has shown that cheap credit is not a wholly unmixed advantage, that 
the habit of continual borrowing is not necessarily eradicated by tlie fact of membersliip 
of a society, and that overdue loans may rise to a figure that will undennine the 
stability of the whole movement. The members of credit co-operative societies liave 
not always known how to use the credit wliich has been provided for them. Wliat 
has been really lacking is the re-orientation of fundamental ideas ... It is for this 
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reason that many experienced co-operators hold the view that the Better Living Soc¬ 
iety which aims at inculcating new ideas and awakening men’s thoughts to new 
possibilities should precede or at any rate accompany the credit society This 
quotation may in fact be said to be the key-note of the Report. 

Better Living, or Rural Reconstruction, societies, will naturally vary in consti¬ 
tution in accordance with the customs, traditions and cliaracteristies of the people 
timong whom they are fonned. As the writer observes, in (xreat Britain where 
co-operation is but little developed, the existing fully recognised need for rural bet¬ 
terment has been met b}’^ the formation in recent years of Rural Community Councils, 
elected in the villages; although these are not co-operative societies their work 
actually approximates closely, muiatis mutandis, to tliat undertaken by the Rural 
Reconstruction and Better Living societies of the United Provinces or the Punjab 
or by the Public Health societies of Bengal, all of which are on a co-operative basis- 
The scope for activities is undoubtedly wide : rural sanitation generally, including 
where required anti-malarial work, infant and maternity welfare, adult education both 
cultural and technical, provision of placing fields and village halls with encourage¬ 
ment of recreative activities, promotion of village industries and crafts, experimental 
wirk in horticulture and animal husbandry with encouragement of market garden¬ 
ing and poultry keping, all these reprcvSent .some of the directions in which progress 
in better living may be sought after through such organisations in all countries. 

On the negative vSide, divSeouragement of luineccwssary expenditure on festivals 
and the like is undoubtedly of benefit when not carried to unsocial lengths. 

A fact that is especially noted by Mr. Oammans is that it has been found that 
this work of rural recoiivStruction or “ uplift ” tends to take on a more permanent clixir- 
acter if progre.ss is made step by step within the capabilities of the peo]>le concerned 
to understand what is being done, and when as much use as possible is made of 
the villagers’ own ]X)wers of initiative ord irection and of their special capacities of 
any kind. 

Turning to the application of the enquiry to Malayan conditions it may al¬ 
most be said tluit Malaya luis suffered from being too prosperous. The immen.sely 
valuable exjx)rt trade following on the rapid development of tin and rubber has brought 
in a revenue to the v^tate enabling it to perform many .social services that in other 
countries art* left to private enterprise or not performed. One consequence of this 
lias been that a natural want of euterpri.se on the part of the Malay population 1 ms 
been fostered. vSince it is unlikely that the finances of the country will permit of 
the maintenance of this high standard of administration, it is the more desirable to 
use every effort for the encouragement of commimal enterprise. 

So far as the Malay jx)pulation is concerned, development of rural co-oper¬ 
ation 1 ms been slow. Two types of .societies are actually in existence, the rural credit 
society providing seasonal credit almost exclusively for rice growers, and a very small 
num])er of co-operative rubber marketing societies mainly experimental in clmracter. 
As regards the credit societies it is found that there is much borrowing for unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure and a high percentage of overdue loans. No credit societies 
Imve been formed among the Malay peasant rubber growers, although rouglily 45 
per cent, of the rubber exported from Malaya is produced on small holdings. The 
reason for the absence of this form of co-operation lies in the fact that rubber yields 
are continuous and hence there is no need for seasonal credit, and also that, imtil 
recently, the returns Imve been so easUy lucrative that there were no credit needs 
of any kind. The general introduction of co-operative marketing - probably at first 
imder a certain guidance from small State trading factories - would midoubtedly 
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be of benefit to the Malay rubber growers, and the co-operative societies so formed 
might be used, as in other countries, as cliannels for the imparting of information 
on cultural and technical improvements. 

More use might he made of the rice-growers' credit societies for this purpose of 
imparting agricultural information. 

Co-operation for the encouragement of poultry raising among the rayats as a 
means of supplementing the present inadequate retiirns from rubber is advocated 
by the writer. 

There is every evidence that the indebtedness of the Mala^" ray at is very heavy, 
and, as with most Asiatic peasantries, the debt is almost universally due to borrow¬ 
ing for unproductive expenditure as well as to general backward conditions. The 
basic .solution is, in the writer's opinion as in tliat of many experienced co-operators, 
a change in habits of living and a more enlightened outlook, audit is for this reason 
tluit the importance is stressed in this Report of the Better I/iving vSociety as a nec¬ 
essary preliminary or accompaniment to the rural credit .society. Mr. Gamiiians 
adds tliat the success in Malaya of the organisation of the.se societies among the 
Malay peasants will depend upon the encouragement given by the Rulers and leaders 
of the people. One Better Living societ)^ liiis already been registered, and its efforts 
are being watched with keen interest by the educat(‘d section of the Malay popu¬ 
lation j. 

C. H. 


Stricki^AND C. r. (C. 1 . L.) : Co-operation for Africa. With an Introduction by 
I/Drd Lugard. I/imdon, Oxford University Pre.ss, 19.^3 (pp. XJII-138). 

[The object, as stated by the waiter, of this small but pithy volume, is «to examine 
the practicability for Africans, whether in the tribal or detribali.scri .state, of such (co¬ 
operative) institutions as have spread in recent years through Asia 

Mr. Strickland was for 12 years, up to 1027, Registrar of Co-o]X'rative Societies in 
the Punjab, in tluit capacity also acting as Regi.strar of the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince and of Dehli Province and as advivSer for co-operation in Ajmer-]Merwara, dealing 
in all with some 20,000 societies. From pcT.sonal investigation he has a knowledge of 
the co-operative sy.stems adopted by ten Furopean countries, and since his retirement 
lias visited - usually in an advisory capat'ity -- F<gypt. Malaya, Palestine. Zanzibar 
and Tanganyika. In an early cliapter. entitled « Wluit Co-ojxration has Done », this 
exjxrieiice is summari.sed in the remark: “ It is impOvSsibk* for any man who Ikis seen 
co-opc*ration at work in one country after another, all completely different, but each 
discovering the right way of applying co-o|x"rative methods to its own needs, to believe 
tluit Africans are .so different that an agency prized and utilised by the rest of the world 
is u.stdess to them and cannot be udju.sted to their pur|K)vSes 

The book is primarily addressed to administrators in Africa, the writer “ luivingonly 
a modest acquaintance with Africa at fir.st hand ” does not claim to be able to prescribe 
the exact ways in wliich co-operation may be helpful to the African. The problem luis 
to l)e worked out by those who combine a real and adequate knowledge of co-operation 
with a knowledge of African conditions. From observation and general considerations 
he does however stress an all- imjxirtaiit fact, vh,, tliat under modjcrn conditions of com¬ 
munications and diffusion of ideas the “tempo" of the growdli of the African mind is 
inevitably far more rapid tlmn that of any change that took place in the Indian outlook 
during the XIXth century, or even tlian that of development in Japan. Hence there 
is the more need for long-sighted guidance. 
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The succeeding chapter on African Society treats more particularly of the society 
which, while no longer savage, remains wholly or partially tribal, and is at the same time 
advancing and acquiring new ideas and new needs. Here the question arises of the 
effective organivSation of the revsulting new activities. “ The accepted policy in the 
British and some other territories in Africa is to guide the people forward as Africans 
under the leadership of their recognised chiefs and elders, rather tlian to dissolve their 
social institutions and convert the African into a pseudo-European Thisis midoubtedly 
the sound principle, hut if carried out literally it can only end in overburdening the 
native authorities and bringing about a standstill of the social advance. There are 
obviously many activities, agricultural and others, which interest only a section of the 
community and which should therefore be organised by v^oluntary groups of those 
interested. With proper guidance such groups will develop into .self-governing co-oper¬ 
ative societies, under the leadership, as elsewhere invariably happens, of intelligent 
men not possesvsing the status of chiefs, nor indeed always even literate, but vigorous 
£ind shrewd. Or the help of the Europeanised educated African may equally be enlisted. 
In this way “ there should be, as African society advances, a growing nuniber of asso¬ 
ciations for .specific objects, o] 3 erating in connection with the local authority, but 
not directly opt^rated by it and in particular not involving that authority in the daily 
conduct of either economic business or social propaganda 

As regards legal control of the co-operative system, Mr. Strickland advocates for 
Africa, i. e, Africa of the Africans, the form of co-operative law under which a Registrar 
is appointed and assigned powers of refusing registration - for stated reawsons - together 
with full |X)w^ers of inspection and of arranging for the audit ~ by approved auditors - 
of every society, also of cancelnient or lifjuidation of societies that may have deterior¬ 
ated. TliivS is the fonii existing in India, and in his opinion no other tyjx^ of co- 
(jperative law, liow^ever well suited to more advanced jX)pulations, is suited to a back¬ 
ward population, unable to study co-operatixe literature and unfamiliar with co-opera¬ 
tive principles. It is on these lines that the Co-operative Societies’ Ordinance of Tmi- 
ganyikn (No. 7 of 1032) has been framed. 

An account is given in a separate chapter of the co-operative organisation already 
existing in certain African areas. Pyxcluding the co-operative societies of Freiicli North 
iVfrica in which the white French element is preponderant, co-operative organisation 
of one or another kind among Africans is found already existing in Eg>’^pt, West Africa, 
Ttinganyika and in the Transkei Territories (Native Reserve) of tlie Union of South 
Africa. An interesting accoiuit in given of Egyptian co-operation which is organised 
mainly for credit, but as the writer .says the mentality and the economic and vSocial 
state of the Egyptian peasant are semi-Asiatic rather than African strictly. West 
Africa came early under European influence and co-opt‘ration has developed among the 
native growers for the preparation and sale of cacao both in the Ck)ld Coast and in Nigeria. 
The Ck>ld Coast Co-opc‘rative Societies’ Ordinance was issued in J931 for the purpose 
of registration andsupervision of the numerous groups already existing, with the result 
tliat the cacao of the societies is at a premium. Nigeria lias also important societies 
which are practically co-operative, but as yet no Ordinance. In the French colonies 
of West Africa - as abso in French North Africa - compulsory native thrift societies 
have been for some time past organised, and. in 1931 central and local credit banks 
were established which wdll make loans to these societies. 

Ill East Africa, the mandated Territory of Tanganyika possesses a Co-operative 
Societies’ Ordinance, framed in accordance with the advice given by the writer during 
his visit in 1931. The Kilimanjaro Native Coffee Growers’ Association founded in 1925 
hfis re-organivSed and registered under this measure. Kenya has also recently passed a 
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Co-operative Ordinance, but in the writer’s opinion the teniis are not well suited to 
Africans (i). In Madagascar legislation was enacted in with the o))ject of founding 
a central bank and local credit societies. The Protectorate of Zanzibar lias resolved 
on a co-operative policy, largely for the assistance of the small Swahili culti^'ator who 
is indebted, and an administrative officer has been deputed to study co-oi^eration in 
certain parts of Europe and Asia. 

Of great interest is the effort made by the Bantu population of the Transkei Terri¬ 
tories in the direction of self-help and mutual help. The primary object of the native 
leaders was to reduce indebtedness to local-maililv Kuropeaii-traders. The remedy 
of co-operative credit was strongly urged by a Catholic' missionary, the Principal of a 
Native Training College, and with his assistance the Native Council from 1920 onwards 
lias promoted the formation ot co -operative credit societies. By the end of T931 there 
vrere 35 such societies with 3,300 members and deposits amounting to 110,000. The 
funds are derived entirely iroiu native sources. Sale of produce and purcliase of require¬ 
ments are also carried out 1 hrough the societies. A closer organisation is lj)ecoming 
evssentud, and a draft Ordinance has been submitted by the Native Council of the Transkei 
Territories to the Ihiion (kiverneiiient. 

Mr. Strickland again emphasises, in the cluipters on Pinaiice and Audit and on 
Supervision, the necessity for the appointment of specially qualified Registrars so tluit 
this important work should not fall on the already hard worked Native Councils or 
District Officers. 

A valuable section of this co-operative “ vadciiiecum ” contains draft or model 
rules for co-operative societies, by- law\s for a co-operative Thrift and I^oan Society, 
as Sale Society, and a Better Living Society. The final chapter takes the suggestive 
fonn of an imaginary address on the advantages of co-oixiratioii made by an organiser 
to a group of African villagers]. 

C. H. 
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grcjwers are being organised as co-opera th’e societies under the Ordinance and that thereby a useful 
mov^enient for organised nxarketing is l^ing promoted. 
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Aiisgabe). Freising-Munclien, Datterer, [1932]. 95 ; 37 p. 


Schmid, F. Deutsche Siedlung ini i., 2., und 3. Reich. Mit eiiiem Anliaiig : 
Sicherung und Entschuldung der Irandwirtschaft. Muncheii, Kher, 1933. 120 p. 
(Nationalsozialistische Bibliothek, lift. 48.) 


SocietA agricojuv iTAiyO-soMAEA, (^ENOVA. Auiiali della S. A. I. S. Xf* anno 
dj lavoro, 1930. Oenova, Bona via, 1931. IV, 55 p. 


Commerce. 


Brandt, H. Die Durchbreclmng der Meistbegiinstigung. Kin Beitrag zu den 
Gegeiiwartsfragen der zwischenstaatlichen WirtschaftvSbezieliungen. Berlin, Hey- 
mami, 1933. 9i p. 

National Association of marketing officiai^. Federal-state relationship 
in marketing. Proceedings of the National Avssociation of marketing officials. 
Fourteenth annual meeting. Washhigton, D. C., Dec. 1932. Hartford, Conn., [1933]. 
47 p. 
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Industries. 

Cotton ykar book 1933. Twenty-eighth year of issue. Manchester, « Textile 
Mercury », 1933. 732 p. 


Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 


Agknck agricole iiiternatioiialc. v. 1, mai. mens. 1933. (Association 

internationale de la presse agricole). 


Annuario di diritto coniparato e di studi legislativi. v. 7, 1932. biiiiestr. Roma. 
I4. 4(x) int. & etr. (Istituto di studi legislativi). 

[Annual publication as from 1927 to 1931, v. i-6|. 


BoIvETIM de agricultura. 3^ Serie : informa9ao agricola e comercial. v. i, 1932. 
mens. I/isboa. 48$oo int. ; port en sus, etr. (Ministerio do comercio, indUvStria e 
agricultura). 

[Formerly . « Boletim do Ministerio da Agricultura 3® S( 5 rie |. 

Boeeettino geografico, n'» 1, 1931. scm. Tripoli. L. Jo. (Ufficio studi. Ck)- 
verno della Tripolitaiiia). 


BoEiyKTTiNo del R. Miiiistcro degli affari esteri. 1927. mens. Roma. 
[Combined : ^ Bollettino amniinistrativo del Miliistero degli affari CvSteri » with 
« Bollettino deiremigrazione »]. 


BoteETTino wStatistico mensile per la provincia di Genova, v. i, ]93 j. Genova. 
CoiivSiglio provincialc deireconoinia corporativa). 

[Formerly : « Bollettino ufficiale )»J. 

CiRKNAiCA economica. v. i, 1933. inens. Bengasi. (Camera di comniercio, 
industria ed agricoltura della Cirenaica). 

[Formerly : <( Rassegna dei problemi ecoiiomici », appendix of « Cirenaica 
illustrata )>]. 


(1) Previous list September 1933. To be continued March 1934. 

(2) I/isl of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two 

months); d 6 c. (every ten days); 6 tr. (foreign price); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr, (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); n® (number); N. S. (new series); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. 1 trihebd. 

(every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given < translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
title of the review. 



Cm^AZCA illustmta. v i. 1932. mens. I/. 50 int.; I/. 100 (Bnte turi- 
stloo della Cirenaiea), 

[Containing as appendix from January 1932 to June 1933: <tRaasegna dei 
problemi economic! »; and from July 1933 «Cirenaica economica» of the « Camera 
di commercio, industria ed agrlcoltura della Cirenaica »J, 


COMiitONWEAJ;TH parliament library. Books added, 1933 bimestr. Canberra. 


Current farm economics, v. i, 1927, bimestr, Stillwater. (Oklahoma agricul¬ 
tural experiment station) 


Beutscher Bandarbeiter, v. 25, 1933. bimens. Berlin. RM. 7,80. (Deutsches 
I/andarbeitertum) 

[Formerly : « Der Bandarbeiter »]. 

Deutsche Dandhandels-Zeitung mit der Beilage «Bmdhrungswirtschaft». 
7, 1933. bebd, Berlin-Wilmersdorf. RIVI 16, 30 int. 

[Formerly : « Brnahnmgswirtschaft »]. 


Deutsche Molkerei-Zeitung, v. 54. n® 40, 1933. hebd. Kempten i. AUg^u, 
RM. 24, 

[Formerly : « Siiddeutsche Molkerei-Zeitimg »] 

Deutsches Arbeitsrecht. v. i, 1933. mens Mannheim. RM 16 (Deutsches 
Druck- imd Verlagshaus GmbH.). 


BconomIa espanola. v. i, 1933. mens. Madrid. 72 ptas, int. . 90 ptas. ^r. 
(Uni6n economica). 


Be Megaeea el zira' iya el masriya. v. 4, 1926. mens. Be Caire. (Wizibrat 
el zira'a). 

[Agricultural Review of ]%ypt. Ministry of Agriculture], 


BspriT international The international mind. v. 7, 1933. trim. Paris. 35 fr. 
int,: $ 2 ^tr, (Comit6 du centre europtei de la dotation Carnegie pour la paix 
intemationale). 


BxporTacx6k. Suplemento decenal i, 1933. Madrid. (Direccidn general de 
Gomercio y politica arancelaria). ^ 


FxRENZE. Rassegna mensile del comtme. v. i, 1932. Firenze. * 

[Formerly: «j^^ettino meiisile statistioo amministrativo del Comune di 
Firenze 



Gospodarstvo Oukraini. 


(Derjplian), 

[Ukraitiian Bconomy]. 


V. zo, X933. mens. Kharkiv. 5 KKB par fasc. 


iNSTiruT colonial dll Havre. Bulletin mensueL v. 5, 1933. ^ Havre. 


ITAI/TA Minislero degli affari esteri. Bollettino. n® i, 1933. Koma. 


Kyoto university economic review, v. 6, 1931. semestr. Kyoto, prix variable 
par fax (Department of economics. Imperial university of Kyoto). 


I/ANDKRANKENKASSE V. 19. ii® 20, 1933 bimens. Berlin. RM. 10. (Reichs- 
verband der Dandkrankenkassen). 

[Formerly: Deutsche Landkraiikenkasse ”]. 


DANPWiRTSCHAPTiyiCHE Wochcnschrift der deutscheii Viehbesitzer v 8, 1931. 
bimens Berlin RM. 30. (AUgemeine Zcitschriften Verlagsakliengesellscliaft). 


I/ANDWIRTSCHAFXETCHES Jahrbucli der Schweiz Annuaire agricolc de la Suisse. 
V. 47 (31). 1933. 10-12 fasc. Bern. Fr 6 (Eidgenossisclu^s Volkswirtschaftsdepar- 
tement). 

[Articles in German, French or Italian. As from 1933 will be issued separately 
in respect of the Bulletin ** of which it was a supplement, and combines the two 
editons (German and French)]. 


MERCATo agricolo. v. i, 1933 q. Roma D. 30. (Federazione italiana dei con- 
sorzi agrari) 


NAi*orj. Rivista mmiicipale. v. 58, 1932. mens. Nap>li D. 30 et port. (Muni- 
cipio. UfScio StativStica) 

[Formerly': « Bollettino del Comune di Napoli]. 


NaSe knilui. Ceskoslovensk^ bibliografie. v 14, 1933 Fraha, K 5 , 2. 

p. fasc. (ZemMSlske knihkupectvf A. Neubert). 

[Our book. (Czecho-Slovack bibliography)]. 


Nationaxsoziaiastische Dandpost. 1933. hebd. Berlin. RM. 17,40 hit. va¬ 
riable a F^tranger. (Frz. IJher Nachf. G. m. b. H. Munchen). 
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NomiARiO economico della provincia. v. 22, 1933. mens. Catania. It. 10. 
(Consiglio provindale dell'economia corporativa). 

p^ormerly: « BoUettino del consiglio ed ufficio provinciale dell'sconomia corpo¬ 
rativa di Catania]. 


pHll/IPPiNrfC journal of commerce, v. 9. n® 5, 1933. mens. Manila. P. i.oo int. 
et E. XJ. P. 1,50 ^tr. (Department of agriculture and commerce. Bureau of com¬ 
merce). 

[Formerly; Commerce and industry journal]. 


PrakoMSCHE Forstwirt fiir die Schweiz, v. 69, I933* mens. Aarau. Fr. 6. 
(Verband schweizerischer Unterfdrster). Sauerlander & Co. 


Rassegna armentarla. v. i, 1933. mens. Roma. I/. 30. (vSezione armentaria. 
Confederazione nazionale fascista degli agricoltori). 


REVISXa de la Faciiltad de ciencias economicas, comerciales y politicas. v. i, 
1926, 3 f. par an. Rosario de Santa Fe. (Universidad). 


REVisxa ganadera. v. 2, 1931. trim. I^ima. S/o. 3,20 int. ; $ i ^tr. (Asocia- 
ci6n de ganaderos del Perd). 


Revue de Madagascar, n*^ i, 1933. trim. Tananarive. 40 fr. (Bureau d'infor- 
mations du Go^vernement g^ndral). 

[Formerly: « Bulletin ^nomique», Partie : Documentation-l&tudes]. 


SahIfaT al ta'awon. v, 3, 1931. bimestr. I/C Cairo. I/, eg. 0.150 int. ;IyStg. 0.4.0 
^tr. (Wizarat al zira'a). 

[Bulletin of cooperation. Ministry of Agriculture]. 


SOTSIAI/ISXIXCHESKOE zernovoe khoziaistvo. Grain production journal, v. 3, 
1933 - bimestr. Saratov. Rb. 12 (Vses. Akadcmiia S. KH. Naouk im. V. I, lyenina. 
Vses, Institout zemovogo khoziaistva. The I^enin academy of agricultural sciences 
in U.S S.R. Institute of grain fanning in U.S.S.R.). 

[Title and contents in Russian and Fnglish]. 


SynetairistIDS. Coopdrateur. v, 6, 1930. mens. Ath^es. dr. 50. 
[Title and contents in Greek and French], 


VOEKSWIRTSCHAFT. Wirtschaftliche und sozialstatistische Mitteilungen, v. 5, 
193 «. mens. Bern. (Bidg. Volkswirtschaftsdepartement). 

[Formerly: « Wirtschaftliche und sozialstatistische Mitteilimgen »]. 



B 




Zakonodai^IiISTVo i rasporiajeiiiia po khlebnoizum del<m. 19^30. irr, JCoridnra. 
(Karodnyi komissariat torgovli). 

[I^egislatiou and pecovisiona lor btead-makitig. (Conmiissariat of 
for oonunerce)]. ^ t 

[Ceased to appear in 1931], 


Zamyi, el fallah. v. 3, 1932. mens. IJe Caire* (Wiz&rat al Zira'a). 

[The friend of the agriculturist], 

V 

ZprAvy Stdtnlho lifadu statistick^ho Republiky Ceskoslovensk^. Mitteilungen 
des statistischen Staatsamtes der Cechoslovakischen Republik. v, 14^ I933* itr, 
Prague. 


‘ Prof. Ax,8SSAMX>no Bnm, S^gnUmo gtnwah deWIsHMo, XHrsikmg 
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